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KATUAKA tJPANISAil. 

TilKstAKEB WITH AN trTlMlBl'I.uy.l LiLp N<TO- i > 

JJt Pnor. JAKE CiHARPENTlEit, t'mu. 

( Continued from vot. LV1I, page 229.) 

SECOND ADHyAYA- 
Valli IV. 

Thu Self-*itateat [m* o[natled the openings fol lhe body) outwards, thus dees a«« took 
outwards not into the interior Atman. A certain wiao man looked backward^** i*to the 
Atman with eyes tamed round, socking for immortality. (1) 

Tliu fuels run after interior ptuwinai. they fall into ihs outspread ymrt of D^th 1 * 0 i 
but the wine men who have got to know immortality do not ask for the real amongst vunral 

thinjpi, liJI (2) i.i 

By what tone doe* dinettm) form, taste. smell, flouudj. touches and carnal pleasures—by 

that even does one (reallv) understand. What elm is there left I Just that is it. 1 ** (3) 

Bv whom one perceives both, the sleeping st*t« aril the Waking qtito»H. having under- 
stood him to ho the great, all-pervading Atman the wise man grieveih not. (4) 

He who iotimatelyin knows this honey-eating'**, lining Atman to the sovereign 
Lord of what has been and is to does not shrink back from hnn' !8 . dust that is it. I» 

Mo who formerly bom from heat woo in an earlier time bom from the waters, who having 
mitered the eavp tv as vtxn bv the living beings abiding theret lT —just that ih it. (I>3 

Aditi, the manifestation of (all) gods, who oopulato with the p rdm, having entcied 
the cave ami abiding 1 ” llv'n- was bom aa«in in all living heingH. J ust- that is it. (0 _ 


monmg. 


Ifc* Thm VtQtauoT Odiinfr (riir-itt'jifttjr 

ua titcr^liy 3 **miv th* *i»b™ at cmupirwi Untth M (■rtyor tftteiWfP pUeml 
l#t j*a ja metrically super litioua and liu wen innarted by Mffiwmj *ho mkunrfeHtwtal Hiu 
Prcfeswr Goldnw, accord Log to niy opinion, go« ■lightly o«tf»y ia translating this vecae. 

US XbiB verte with its prow ndd.tiun r«sd *»i«liai given rise to Brack n*«data»and various >m«- 
lumat.wu, Ptolwwr Sing. p. lit *g„ may ha right in thinking that tb« worihi <*•* w* *1"° 'y° * 
to the vans and that it i* so Upcrfftad-Bchctl ; hut otherwirt hi# slnbenOa csplanaHWto wwn to bu to W 
of Uulaue*. ftof«3*r Ocldnsr, following Rtgbawndra, attributes the verso to haoikottw and o _y 
last three word* to Yarn*. but Ihi* dose not i«m in 1* very convincing. Art tu “ 1 uwkwEu 19 

the speaker, ThJit, says he, by which otic discerns (we muni supply vfftlr«f!> w the firm ILiieJ funii. * .. 

that is the reel power of under*ending (vvffld.»). Wlim cbois the™ then 1 Thai even ftolr= AU»*ib «■ ™ 

fit]dbntc 4 fmiltA All It'EUI Ml r . 

IIS The formal cxpre=,Ttoii ia HuiWs rrof«»or Ovldiicr traiwWw : rfi> I wyJh(T<- ■"■ ' l ,,J - N l,ni * 
i m TFaf/u?n f ifhich n vary uearly th*r mu. 


U4 antikdl, 

1«< The eupimioo l« mhen from RV. I. IM. 22. at v 20 : d*» JW*d tafti* nd.o 

t-rt fjlriv Jtdri JOJTOjtftr tJjn ?* fJJiydl plp^wluhi ttnidii jHy ^noOWrn ffnjfd chkirdtrnfih whciolhe btrt Hi* 1 «U» 
Lin, AWfni fip; ti tlw ^tiniii, tSio othor Olio BfnlniJJkn, 

ue |kii WfiO vijUQupHntr cAufLLi: lYii^ii iu IV filing d*o h cf.. Hrh *7?*' iv " 1 ^ 

whoUy prvbJcmitioii, wv\ ihaMus^Mion icnt&tiwta t four**. 1- pnrt pp*** unana^noa^i 

4 ,i jAuui-. t- 3 jtiib ^thiw- WkLiney] at Ju^jiTfifui'i into n that t-^rcRpiMydki 

i« iwlly * gjamiflfttksl mcnattfiflity Irvairtid of 

i 6 ? On& or two really rond liiffrflrifJi of. W(^f. / ,fi ^ ,! 


\ 










THE tNWAJT ANTIQUARY 


1 linriBT, LB£0 


SgMlW *■» bomaby pregnant women. Day 

£? ***-** tmon) w*^ up wrl? and bringing option, £ 

*** tLc ‘T ri, «; ttnd be to bis hom«t«d ( <01 gods w ’dependent' 

apon bfni, no one go* beyond it—juat thai is it i« {9} ^ 

. 7''“' *"? Il „ l * h 1 "” tll “ l il “ ,b "*. ‘*> 'b»» l‘ » -h™ th.l it it to,. From d,„.l, 

does be go to death who here sees something different t*o (10) 

l „,„ 0 " 1 ;' *“ lh * T-» <” ->>“ -» WroKhod; to, i. ooiLmg .t .11 dilcnt. From 
-Mb Ll getui t& dwnh who h^re somorblu^ fUffr-rcat t*D (H) 

Of Itthumbs g™tw*3 the spirit* 1 ! abides in the middle of the *nul, lord of what ™ 
&nd 2. f / hut J tfl ‘ Uo d<m no^brint back from it.m Juat fM k it {]2) 

The spirit of il thumbs greatness, is amokeJes* like a if,right) fbune j ho fa the lord of 
Whfit waj olid ofwhat ifl to be. the same to-day and to-morrow^. Just that fa it (13) 

As *nter tb* tag rained in a mountains region run, .way in the mountbns thus 
d(HH lie who sow differentia run away in search of them ■** ( 14 ) 

Like pure water pound into pirn, remains the samoi™, thus remain, the soul of thm 

wer who really uwterstaud#, O Gautama f (15) ™“ 


Valll V. 

Ju£^£%. ** “ t!m **! W “** Ih| ( *™ ieT nf the Unhom, whoso mind 

i& not false, Lw doe* not grieve and is released for ever, Just that fa it, m 

A sw nn sitting in the bright (heaven) ; « god Bitting in tlm atmosphere ;a priest sit tin* 
m the place of saenfice ; n guest sitting in the housed . R fa t mg amongst tnon siUin/in f 

T*> ' m ' a * ^ ** *- ***% *>« the firmament, born from W X tJ 

from the rto, foam the mountain, a great yte.tT 0 ^ tf0W| 

Upwards ho terns tl.e expiration, inwards he throw* the inspiration «T> Th* h- -i,-i 
gsttmg m the m iddle all godn worship/* (3) P dwarl^t 

1*0 “* * ’ 20 ' - f Tr d |1 th# ntijfhl devlAiicn fiMtLi ojtM ih uZl -—- 

-Z£ * >• «• - »«*—J «„ to ■*. ,** - 

:« safarAito * ,., ■: ^ 

place hen.. ’ ■ wtirpjy m flrt | w> *otm jjnguiarfy oflt 0 f 

r - 5 SSS 5 SSSSs 3 S^S~**-^ 

but Dan K *»ir be p^Tjd, 1,1 'eiamwu/ Thi* fa 

18 ^;. s 

l *« anvttheyn it itilTicult ud not fi | mPi > 1 ‘ «"*• 

ol the navel and the it^b^« 'ttn^n^ to ™ * * ^dh lh* addition 

:»ar^tster-^aj-w;. - - —. ^ 

™ llUtrBf '™ the >»y. in ii, ^ ^ ; *° ,n V hc « «*- Taking 

,1. ar*bad D ^^ X S i) =^Z,fSC. l 5t ^ 5, r 5 

1 ' Tfnn v . ms [a p, r. i Vi 3 ^ ,. x .. n ,. |t , , , lt “* w “ whollj* mw-rrtaijt. 

Y6jl ** T ' it!l the °*f>pt:ea «f MS. Cf, .li^Hcury ^ "J* 1 * #BtI * lw ’ r <t'- 4 w, actm, in lht 

«wfa» u ti*, u ; to M vi WU JSSJLT22! 'T^^' ******* i 

(who 11. btoidcj, ■ 1 * a ’ ** tonne, could alio b<t^ puru , a 
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KATHAKA UPAXISAD 


act katas " When this bodily* 78 human being (dfiin) is tos°lved and reieased from 
it« corporeal frame what then is there left of it (afro) 1 [Jost that is it]. ( ) 

Tama : 44 Not by breath nor by expiration does any mortal man live. They ve y 

that other one in which those both have their foundation (5) 

«. WeU> I will proclaim to thee the hidden, eternal Brahman ; also how Atman fares 

after having gone through corporeal death, 0 Gautama, (fi) 

«• gome individuals ( dehin) resort to a womb to become embodied (again) ; other ones 
go to the immoveable creation'™ according to their karman, according to then 

- This spirit who at his heart’s desire'™ is awake amongst the sleeping, who from time 
to time creates himself (different shapes) according to his own pleasure' -that “ the light, 
that is Brahman, that even is caUed immortality. In it all the worlds have their supp , 

no one goes beyond it. 17 * Just that is it. (8) 

“ Just as the one fire having entered the living world has adapted itself to every different 

form, thus the interior Atman of aU beings, being (essentially) one, adapts himself to every 

form and is (still) outside. (9) . 

“ Just as the one wind having entered the living world has adapted itself to every 

different form, thus the interior Atman of all beings, being (essentially) one, adapts himself 

to every form and is (still) outside. 179 (10) , , 

«■ Just Rg the sun, the eve of the whole world, is not defiled by external defects of the 

eyes, thus this one interior Atman of all beings is not defiled by the unrest'80 of the world, 

being himself an outsider. (11) 

“ The one ruler is that interior Atman of aU beings who manifests his one form in many 
ways. The wise men who behold him as abiding in their own self enjoy entire rest-not the 

“ Eternal (is he) amongst the eternals' 83 , intellect of (all) intellects, who alone fulfills 
the desires of many.' 89 The wise men who behold him as abiding in their own self enjoy 

entire dcacg^ not the other ones. (13) # 

fradketas : That is it,’ thus they think, an undefinable' 88 highest happmess. 

How can 1 187 thoroughly u nderstand it 1 Does it shine or (only) reflect the light ■ (14 ) 

173 hariraitha — dartrin 171 The addition clad vai tat seems entirely out of place here. 

• lin> h «Wliv» I should lito lo .ugi«t that w. rood »» .«■ •“P"'” 

— ■—* *• 

«; SJM— . — - ~ ,, „a. , 

160 Duhkha in this verse and SuJcha in the following one do not mean unhappmess jmd happ.n^ 
in the popular sense of the words. They have here the same meaning of unrest and rest whxh * the* 
scientific one in Buddhism; this, of course, has been proved by Professor Stcherbatsky in his eminent 

treatise on T)\t Central Conception oj Buddhism. 

181 With this verse cf. Up. vi, 12, and with the following one, vi, 13. u 

183 Whitney reads nityo nitydndm (thus also one MS., cf. Weber, Ind. Stud., ii, 196 n. ) w nc , suppose, 

must be correct. . , 

168 As far as I understand the first line of this verse, it tells us exactly the same thing as the later 

V#»d&nta. viz., that Brahman-Atman is eat, tit, and dnanda. 

is» h&nti = ntrvdna, an existence unintelligible to the prthagjma but which is reality and rest, 

in opposition to the unreality and unreet o! the mundane existence. 

188 Professor Geldner undoubtedly is right in attributing this verse to Xaciketas. 
ifi« "Why the metre should be against * nirdtjyam ’ (as Whitney thinks) I fail to see. 

167 One MS. reads vijdntydt (Weber, /.c., p. 196 n.). « . 

188 I willingly admit that vi-bhd- doee not generally bear this meaning; but it seems the only on > to 
make sense for verse and the next one. Professor Goldner’s emendation him u bhdti na bhdti v i is 
somewhat hazardous and unnecessary. 
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(Xureas*, unco 


J'uitmi; "Thro-Junes no: the huh nor moon mud atari: tlio* lightning shine 
not how (hen this (earthly) lire i Him ovcu wliru bit ^liinoA everything shine* with blUcI 
by; oil this univerwi reflects the light «f la* brightness -“t** 


Valll VI. 

Tlmt eternal fig-tit-;' " has it-, roots a Wr-- and it * hrimehejt downward# ; that is the 
light, that is Brahman. that wen is exiled immortality. In it all the worlds have Lhetr sup¬ 
port. Ho One goes beyond it, Just (hal in it.m (1) 

And till Ibis wotlfl has come forth iu the stirring breath ; rhoBo who know thin for 8 great 
fp<ir, tv rftited ihuiiikTLult ■„ beoomc kiiinqrtftL 1 ** ( 2 ) 

[ roiu fitkr t f ir firf. bozfis f from of it tho glowi, FVotu (tar of it mim linln 
nnd YAyii and Dentil tu* tlra fifths ^ 

i t 0tlC al>! ? *? ybtail1 efll ¥ikn»en* even Wore the dissolution of the 

hotly* then Onn is fit for embodiment in t he heavenly worlds. |9# (4) 

As in a mirror thus in the Self, as m a dream thus in the world of the Fathers ; aa seen 
reflected ™ water thus in the world of the Gamihervns ,* in Shadow and Light thus in the 
Bra liman -world. ! a * (5) 

Having considered the separate oiisteiMo of the sen™ and the rise and netting of them 
separately marnfafttittg Ui«mselrc 8 th* wise mciu grieves not. (&j 

Higher than the senses is mind, liiglnr Hum mind is intellect; higher than intellect is 
Mir great Atman, higher than the great one is the unmaoifested 1 *' (?) 

Higher than the tmtouufaWl Hand, Spirit, the a 11-pervading, without quafiiu*. 
ha mtm avHo Im*. cooks la kn*>™ him i* relenoerl iml to immortality ti7 ffl) 

“Won» * «* no™ —1«« Wold. hi. with the eye. One un 

.oepneW bun, rift .he hurt, w.lh >U«. Ihe .tail. The* whn fata. Ih.t he- 

ronae izdeiqtIhi.^ [v] 

When the five organ, ot knowledge together with the mind are brought tn a eUndatill 
and the mtcltert no more moves they call that the highest state. :e<1 (Mj 

!t! ^ IJl *' 10 ! ^ V P- ' r *- i-i- The ilnl lino l# irvrificaJtv ipfi- «w m 

i i rS^CST'VT Mf F ‘ nwref, ^ ,t *! M 'he idea uf tW tree with its roots aiev* i, un 

" Ir U ? th*. hiinj-au.trte. ilia fin., mtt*. Li., b«r a ™ r , HyUP SW 1 

Th» rena toother w.Di «m»ot*d nmtflrtal fmn* n, c UpMLd^h tuv* b*J dS tsHtlfit Us 
. no aretmrplhl-d p,*« publi m .J* r-^hrij, I ArMn «0 fi ^ S n 
VI. With tilt* 1 -KSO w Cp. if, 11 I J/oAiind/. Vp. K. £0 * ffliiwrtlM XV l ' ^ l *‘ M ■» 

,n * ks« 

1^4 Willi th« Wctli pfiit-irl. r-YJrujir. c f„ 4 # U p ftI 

Th#rt nrfl ilfftirrotit nwrliUkCrvi, Imt, [H#, n ... " n . , .. 

tiotnlinfik, WWtney re«V with the VoUnUss ;. tM f,* e . - * 
MS. hiM 'irriver* £dJr.nj (f?f. Wobw, /jid, .S( K ,f. Jj. a j ' W rl hkc-a- qd* 

1,1 this V 1 T- Hi wtlrtly Jif>jn)!e?i, Ltir.jgh wo ejui nr, dauJu i-i.™ r , * 

In It. Thus in t.hn firtl. tin., w » rnl^ht .. !ttiS y rcnrl ^ fw^ueats of eld Tripp.U» 

•hiaa to nantain the nmiinwccM* ot n Triffui^.p^ ij-j^ w0pt i 1 ^.J*** *^? } Bntl th * ,B-t lln * *l*o 
hat l do nit know how le im*nd the,, J ^ p ' lnra daifk ■<** t^Y ^pioio,,,. 

ibt The*, two viasq* «L-e iomvw]utt diBtnnt r-.-jr : 

1*. aWWAjp. W ra»t m«n thi,. s, CulreX ^ f“, ■ 
already by Boht|%li,) ■ 45 ijtE»j Q j- Freforinr CtMaa jivM partly 

1,1 With thi< IWC <*’ &«* t> iv, SO anil tit |.l MBh V 1 - 1 - b , 

oJ tfod w which mi &;arvuh afe^j-v ' ' 1 1 rl * lL nwdf «-nwn 

Cf. Mciif. UjkvU ^ 
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KATRA K a UPAK 1 b.M> 


Thin immO'rfnbk bolding of th« ceases they nnd«*iwid *b a«otic P*wrt*oo“'- 
Then one bwomea coacentratocHOf. Yoga verily ia Uio origin ond the Sorption (into 

Brahman) 10 * (II) * k 

Tt ia not possible to find him hy speech or mind nr even with the ow. Otharwiic than 

from emu saying 1 he exists ! how could it be Tiuder^teiod ! 1114 (12) 

Only bv the words ’ 4 he exists 1 is he to be imderwlood nod hy the real essence of 
both *»; when he has been understood by J ho emt* then his real essence become 

ntear. {13} v . , 

When oil the tksLroa abiding in hm heart art getting untied ihtru mortal matt become* 

immortal in himself iE>4 he attains Endmiau- 07 (14) 

When in this world oil tin* tio^ ol the heart become severed t hm mortal man becomes 

Lm .mortal. Thus for the instruction. (15) 


Hundred and one are the veins ol the heart; one nf them parses out at the top of the 
head. Going upwards by moans of that one, one roaches immortality. The other onr^ 
are for departing in all direction& r -°& (t$) 

Tlio Spirit with the greatness of a thumb, the Interior Atman, always abides in t hr- heart 
ol men,*** That one uhouM with fir mtum draw out from one s body like a reed tram a 
(Hheafh of) muftjn *gra^ J|<s That one should know .1* bright and immortal ; I hat our should 
know as bright and immortal, (17) 

When Naoik»ta» hud obtained this knowledge, taught by Death and the w hole ol togftf- 
regulations*. hu found Brahman and become free from passion*» md immortal And 60 
does another one who ei>ine& to know the highest soul. 1 * 1 (IS) 

Let it (or him ?) help us both together : let it he of use to ns both together : let us to¬ 
gether exerobe our strength; let our studies bring u* both glory ; let us not l?ecome 
enemies* 1 * 

0m! Peace I Feaee 1 Peace ! _ — 

■hut Tlih ti tliv m_'n.*e ijf ilie wwl jwn i\wl t ii i EDM it* Jt,v„ gjii ?t|., I lut-ve pltan.ii* I for in acc^i^bdc: 
fr+ili Tf* 11 " 1 * ihtttw My ftuflgtizrtan ]m'J laiit nn ineeri fully tmdoa-j«l hy KUggrton, AJFh. t kIv, 33 u. 

Sol dpwaaiJtf. Vvfj**. s* wp wrll lawrw d i-j n« rj^.r.-fgimVrififAii ( i, 2 ) dw re-imciion 

g| tin* aiintMtiom 5if mind 

3 ( 3 a ^ftftinvppyn^aw W< 1 n f-nttrtly mliuini B i tood hy BfihLtin^k. Whitney^ ' bflgiftfl&g am turn 
dw» wH t«ll US very much. Prd«w*r Kleiner translate : cfma Fop** i4f eirur m«™ 

WM ,j rVryrAcn (4rf A u4#en»#fo), ilcweyer. in 8qL Hr X, 3 P 2> H wdjqrayu undoubtedly mi'rtJUi absorption 
in one a tdf 1 nml sWknra on Ant, Ejp. ri p M quit# tfsphiru tajAmf^rajra by E&raAuwsy) 

OAJmy Ttma it mum tnuzi &1* 1 * bw k HbfCrpticu ' fpit., In DfaliiMii). But the Unnerve is nlfl&taeatcd by 
the of the Creator- Thu* ^ ^ *b« mling i^iui iplc of ttus UuivertH 

id i Onjy Prelesw Oeldnftr pwnm io mo to Iiuvb ewraatty tnrorirretjxl e}h' swonti Tine, 

3 Thw m iFir frpni ctgnc t hrit 1 IjOth 'tnunt moon Brahmin mid Atu mih w litwe r«*3 e^wicq ia id^ntifiaL 

nir«; a- in iff Win ACQOtflitig to PtOfftMW 

3^' Thin ^erw — jI* f -\p |V, 4. : 
aCi Ush — C^Jpi r r b T p. viiii 6, 0, 

at* Qn tin* Iljjp nf. Windk^i, N.R ||0L f J I Kw-n,.¥.B. ls*9l r p. nuggeotod Ardi K^miVi./us 
wlphl Juki M w?!l rfftfl rTH'/i/aA 

Mu Tliu cnTrj|rtiri*nn in lairiy ire^qcLit. cl d,F ijj. 2 ; 5aJ Bf. iv, 3. 3. IS ; 3&. 2 *1^ 

H.ftfc ivro liMi are IdeniwfiJ with dvd, tTp m, 13 ®4 

ih BChtimsk suggEttti njWo Eudid ol nni^ whiyVi ^nui a hippy cuuj*:luro p (ithlfA 

not wholly fonriccing« 

Sli On ih« like origin o( thin c J r U hJtaev, fjc. p. tli- 

in “ Both ’ muni na»ii taii?hftt and |jnpi|. Thc*o wu&l* occur aUu nt the ^nd oi tlia ^flitEfrflfa 
m aJ . > rid Frtfrpnjiu Aroniffi^Op 
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HINDU AND NON-HINDU ELEMENTS IN THE KATHA SARIT SAGABA 

By Sib RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Dr. 

(Continued from voi. LVII, page 196.) 

7. Bodhisattvas in Hinduism. 

Again, in The Story of Jimiitavdhana's Adventures in a Former Mirth tiw. v, 

goea t0 the Wishin « Tree (“> ^ noted later on) " and savs to that tree • 0 tho 
givest us the desired fruit, therefore fulfil to-dav this one'wish of ours O Jw ! h °, Ua, ] ra - V8 
the whole world of its poverty. Success to thee • thv «« i i ”* 0 m - v friend, relieve 

wealth. • And •• the Wishing ta, being .dd re „ei i„ th u °Itt »K T' d “' r ” 

(Jimnt.eahan.j- showered mneh geld on the earth, and all the people 

rather than the tree itself, and we have incidentally the I ® a<<ressing the spirit in the tree, 

Tree, so dear in later centnrie, to Z S^LSSS^Sr.*' t? ^ 
in the above quotations lies in the words that follow • “ Wh t il * interesting point 
tion of a Bodhisattva, except the glorious jTmfi avAhana ?ST P ?°“ tC incar »*- 
Wishing Tree in favour of the needv ? For this . ! L aj ° to even ol a 

devoted to Jimutavahana, and his Stainless fame was “‘J, ''77 

" By E&ZT** a Buddhist *L2E 

mixed y u P r 532: svr jtp ^ 

had accepted the Vaishnava Hindu doctrine of Incarnation and had It no he it ^7 
Bodhisattva, a being, who, though he became entitled by the sanctity of mll \w 7 ° f * 
nirvana (by S6madeva’s date, a heaven), remained alive as 1 god l hl ti !° 7" 

Release from Rebirth. The life of the Bodhisattva was a life of scLacrifice for nt'h J 
he was subject, like all human beings, to transmigration and incarnation So in ^ 
compassionate incarnation of a Bodhisattva” we have i tvnir- 1 \r ‘ So “ the expression 
expressed la M.hiySnist (Buddhist) lashion, aad .wed in a story be a 
whole incident and the language in which it is conveyed is Bnddhirt i„ „ Idgh d<ZT 

IV. Old Indian Customs. 

_ f. Polyandry. 

Qosely connected with the old Indian life are the customs of «.*♦ 
certain noticeable references are made in this Volume \m „ ,i th . * day ’ and to them 
p. 13, where in the main story Narada, the ancient hermit ° ^ ‘ S ° ne to polyandr y°n 

to give him some good advice regarding his infatuation f to the kin « of Vataa 

hint of the advantages of a second wife, he instances well t ’ V ** Vadattft - As » 
her five PAndava husbands, which provides an opportunity °! Draupadi and 

important note (pp. 16 ff.). According to the ifahdb777f/t7 ^ ° T a ,ong and 
the five PAndava brothers at once was so undoubtedly ‘, 1 ^ . mamage of D ™upadi to all 
and Hindu ideas that an elaborate excuse is framed for i f° ’ >androus and 80 a g ai “t Vedic 
to show that the five brothers “ originated in a tin*]* r • * u u P ernatural Watery is evoked 

of one woman to them aU at the same time was not rllllv nT 8 ’ 7* th ,? refore the marria g e 
are quoted in support. So polyandry was in truth P^lvandrous. Earlier instances 

orthodox BrAhmans had to glos^ over'as best they Lld^ ^ ^ ^ Which the 

Polyandry still exists in India among populations wWi 
Aryan ongm. Were then the PAndavas in fact of Aru ^ ‘ er non - Ar F an or of non- 

a Hindu or Aryan custom ? The story of Draupadi doe^ n *° ngm ' ° r Was P ol -Vandry once 
this point of view. ' 5 no * 9een > to have been Studied from 

T . . , 2 ‘ Nose-Cutting for Adulterv 

OH tb. nose ol m .dnltl^nt rife'” AtTggjt *" lniur<!d IaJi *“ Inuband to cut 

At p. 83 it i. .tatod ln TAc Story oj Dawdds., in tbe must 
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matter dI fact manner that " DflVadta* for part cut off tho nose of that wicked wile.” 
Ho had caught her Jfqpnrflta rfeJtVlo himself. Every conceivable form of punishment hue been 
employed in the world in such dwumttances, but this particular nicthad has been found in 
Mexico and Peru, Thia doe* not. however, presume counccriuii between the Indian and the 
Central American custom, and the fact cl anefa distribution need not disturb us, m the ide* 
might well have arisen apontxn&oualy out qf the mere exasperation of men against unfaithful 
wivra« Cutting off noacs as a punishment for evil doing is not ronfined to cases of adultery 
or to women in thin volume, and |h again alluded to on |>p. 00, 01 and Go, whrre the noees of 
robber* arc cut off as a fitting punishment for such malefactors. 

Indian princes and notable* have at all times mam* d by dome form ml marriage wnmnfi 
d( all degrees, ail instructive ry i\l thv views of FtimadvYV* fcinm toward* unfaithful wiven 
tot humble or low origin is to be found in Tit Story ofDmtdam fpp. ISP fib), w here Bevadatta, 
aon id Jayadatt* ,J a certain petty inumuvli ", L> luureiid regularly to the daughter of 
Vasiidattrt, a merchant of PAtaliputra (Patna l She was therefore of a lower grade socially 
than her husband and Devudut tfl T y co almen la nu finding her unfaithful are noteworthy S 
“ How can a female crow leave the male crow to take pleasure in a cuckoo I ... . Of what 
importance is a woman aw valueless as straw ? (p* 131}." However, when the unhappy woman 
loams that she has been found out, '* her heart afflicted by the misfortune of her uncliu% 
having lieen diacovcivd, in its agony, hrekv/' and * J fihe departed this life pp unmeumed ps 
If she bad never lived (p, 132). " 

3* Forms p| Man-lage. 

I dwelt l n the ferma if marriage recurring in the Saihd Sarit Sugarr,t in the Foreword 
to Vol f, and I propose to add somewhat to ray remarks now. The GOndhorva form. ix. w 
irregular marriage by mutual eenrent, ccrum twice in this Volume On p. 5 a prince finds 
a rmteT^horne maiden in a Kukr-r , ami " manure her on the spot by the Gftndharra cc-remony 
of nintring! :," Here we have the kind nf marriage that Aryan princes entered into with 
unknown girls. In this ease the girl was a 1 merchant's daughter/ 1 who "dwelt outlie 
bank of the Gauges in a city named MAkaftriiMfi ” 

Again, in Tht Story of VuMshala, the hero, who wa* (p. 58} J| a virtuous BrAhmap {of 
I r jjayitii]* the bravefit of the brave/' nuirrivn un immortal maiden at her personal request 
(P- WJ : 11 the noble Yidunhak*, when the Yidyfldhari [magic* holding ini me r tat] BhadrA 
address'd him this style £ 8 for your sake 1 ani here, and jk>> handsome hero, 1 flumiiider myself 
to you ; marry me s ], agreed that moment and married her by the Giudharva ceremony/* 

Of regular marriages there are several Instances. At p. fit) tha girl of mMcrfciitie* 
DuhkhalabdikA, marries the king of Kachchhupa iu lull form. The next instance la notable. 
“ A aky-roamiog Yidyadhuru [immortal] hT ia jp, 141 1 runsed by Siva, is bom in VailabhloH a 
mortal son to MndhAdana ., a merohflnt and li named Vasudattp ; hut aa a mortal hoia married 
regularly to BSonovatl, a Vidyfidbari and so immortal She had been w andering in I he Hinifl- 
layuj#. tty him flhe ha .5 a son, HiLapyacIutta, who aLw liviato bp married rtgnlarly (p, MB). 

In The titory of JhnfitarAJiiiftfiy which is a conLinuation nf thn IjlhL tule, thf r hero, M honuurefl 
by the king of the flfrirthm [bk niidmmortals of the Eaatcm HimAlayoej received in reguLkr 
linage the hand of Malaya vwtI {p. J50}/* who in a Former life hud been closely eotiUCCted with 
Monovoth But m rhh$ story the different 1 fives 1 are so mixed up that it would require a 
gunealngseal tree to make out the relationship, Tn the long Story of thr Ooldrn City, at p. 
231 oCCuifl anuiher regular marriage of the true Indian lype- The hero Saktidev* " arrived 
at borne and told the story [of hm wanderings | to bis will VinduoiotT, and with Lit consent 
he married that Prints VindurckhA/’ 

In another long story, A Sohidotfa owrf Vijayedatia, which. Mr. FcnsCr lolla oh hub parallels 
m Genu an and Sicilian fairy tales, " a great Biuhmsn. named Govindoavtmin^ living on a 
great royal ^ant of land ua Ihv b]mk^ of the Yum 1014” lioi- the two £ohr named ab^ve^ Of 
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A*.Udalta has utaiiy adventures fts a man of nuiumreli^ daring Among iht**- ts 
kfr tegular mnmifr with )[ftflitni Ink lift, daughter of the king of Ikium {p 2<M p Luirr 
Oft L« marries (p. i'Ofi) Vidyatpialha, the daughter of the king of Ut« JUkihAW* Idotgofc.). 
nBpH’SHdy regularly, though thi* is not precisely stated. 

[n the last Instan-.s I fnv* noted, Da&foiiu tks Gamklo ip. S34j j* thus tddf«**d b-, 
anoitier YidyntpreMt* IilusliiMia Sir I am the maiden daughter el a kin; of i ho YaWha* 
[iiitmortnlej, named Raliuvsifho, Lind J am known by the mini" nl Vtdyatjirablift, 

You are the Lord of my life. Sir you * - my ,i flection: marry m- 1 And then tf n revnrded 
that when she said thin. Ttoratlattu conat'uted and (lid -a,' But liy what I'l'ftinnny in u u t 

stated, though I fanry it must have been GfauUuuv*. 

4. Children'Marriage. 

Tlio beginning of The Story oj /Ac Gulden City run» (ji. 171) thus There lived long ago 
iaidly rolled Vardlumiiua [Bardhwin] the ornament of the earth, a king, the tiTror of 
bin foes, called Pan 1 1inkArin. and lie hud a daughter named KunnkarekhA, the Golden GWm 
Kuit&karekhA wiu growing up, and being in no hurry lo bo married, aaid ki. There- 
iijkm her father addressed her in terms that tut doubt reflect tin" feeling of Somaih vu\-, ihiy 
towarda the marriage of gills (pp. 172-173) : 1 Huiv can sin be avoided imlws a daughter L 
given irj marriage I .And independence Is not fit for a maiden mho might to be in dapeadenua 
on relations, l or a daughter, in sooth, is boro for the sake .,f another and ia kept for hiiu. 
The house of her father is not a fit plane for her except in Childhood. For if a (launder reaches 
puberty unmarried her relations go to hell. and she ia an outcast and few bridegroom 
1 -alltid the Im^band of uu outcast." The Speaker. her father, is dubbed by the author ^ " tho 
diwroetcet of men (p. 172).” 

UiiM-nmm»jH' h.s.s, i.f course, well wlahliflitd by Soniiideva’a day, but it is well to took 

into it* origin la (juitc < ariy days the Brahman priest was the divine ... . to the 

vest number „f the I ndo-Aryans, initiating the boys into Hinduism and ail iu ritu, hv cd«ca> 
t.nn and the i^rl* by marriage. For f lie girls, marriage w„s thro rhet, a , !un | initiation into 
Hinduism, and this interpretation of marriace led to im performance while they were still 
very young before puberty and eventually to the ehUd'toamage of With ***. It led 
further to the prohibitum of marriage to all widow* except the childly. That ia to „ ttV 
only chiidh-sa ctmld undergo true initiation, and Inter on, but long before the KntM 

ASnt Sudani, even this nas prohibited in the oa*c of tin- orthodox, 

5, Gambling. 

On p. 231 tf. we have the story of Dtmdatta Ott G**bitr. Comhlimi Hfi a rtc ,. 

2SS!l!k ,"" d * F f Ew ‘ *» Mm,. ,„<1 i, ha . „„;. a 1W lk , 

i«T ‘"IT?i’S”” "•“!Them*i, mucli ,vi4« n . J i, 

,/lAe rv&b. It J.« net Kinn u hra Im. „ , bnl „ vokl . 

lie introduce* Devudatta merely «. a gambler of the hopeWy rcckk~* type by wnv of 

JTtk „u I"? k *I ta » ;**" l ™ ri " S in Mxb li m.4nl. 

ih v » ft ° r nunit1ltoi ' s help out t,f i he trouble bis gambling gu ( him into * 

Mr- Penrer takes tin- opportunity for a Refill, though by nn means exhaustive note cm 

rrr,;r:t:;f‘ ,l - *“- ^ AKf*3C t»E 

0^ Feeding Brahmans 
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In this Volume I have only noticed one instance of inculcating the advantages of looking 
after Brfthmans. In The Story of Somaprabhd , the heroine, who is the daughter of an immortal 
married to “a great merchant named Dharmagupta ” of P&taliputra (Patna), is herself an 
immortal -“an heavenly nymph" She has made up her mind not to be marned to a 
mortal, but is nevertheless is married to the hero Guhachandra. He is afraid to treat her 
as his wife but “ being only consumed by that grief, and losing his taste fer all enjoyment,he 
made a vow and feasted Brfthmans everyday. And that wife of his of heavenly-beauty, obser¬ 
ving strict silence, used always to give a fee to those Brfthmans after they had eaten (p. 41) 
Then one dav an aged Brfthman “ came to be fed,” and in the end he put eveiythmg straight 
for Guhachandra and his “ heavenly wife.” The moral, of course, is-Feed Brfthmans. 

7. The Sacredness of the Cow. 

This popular Hindu idea also does not force itself on the reader of this Volume, but on 
o 230 in the course of the curious Story of the Golden City, the degradation of a Vidyadhan, 
the bearer of magic power and an immortal “ by being born in a family of fishermen is 
attributed to an unwitting offence against the sacredness of the cow. Long ago, m a former 
birth I was a certain Vidyftdhari and now I have fallen into the world of men in consequence 
of a curse For when I was a Vidyftdhari I bit asunder some strings with my teeth and fastened 
them to lyres, and it is owing to that that I have been born here in the house of a fisherman. 
So if such a degradation is brought about by touching the mouth with the dry sinews of a 
cow, much more terrible must be the result of eating cow’s flesh.” Here the teaching* 
direct enough, and the reference to eating cow’s flesh is explained by an incident on pp. 228-229. 

The name of the heroine of the above story was Vindumati, the immortal wife of Sakti- 
deva a mortal, and in the course of the story occurs the following incident. One day, as 
he fSaktideva] was standing on the roof of his palace, he saw a Chandala [outcaste] coming 
along with a load of cow’s flesh, and he said to his beloved [Vmdumati]: Look, slender one, 
how can this evil doer eat the flesh of cows, those objects that are the object of veneration in 
the three worlds.’ Then Vindumati, hearing that, said to her husband: ‘ The wickedness 
of this act is inconceivable, what can we say in palliation of it 1 I have been born in this 
race of fishermen for a very small offence owing to the might of con’s, but what can atone 
for this man’s sins’ ? ” Then she tells the story above alluded to as to how she came to be 
born as a fisherman’s daughter. Here again the teaching is obvious. Nevertheless, the 
introduction of the incident does not come naturally into the story, and it is possible that 
it is an interpolation. But whether it be so or not, it clearly shows the state of feeling in the 
days of the Kathd Sarit Sahara. 

On pp. 24 off Mr. Penzer has a long and valuable note on The Sacred Cow of the Hindus, 
and savs • “ There is considerable doubt as to whether the practice [of cow worship] dates 
from historical or prehistorical times in India.” Its worship among the lraman Aryans of 
Persia dates from the very earliest times. And then he remarks : lhe Vedic Indians 

were a nation of meat eaters, the chief food being the ox, sheep and goat. The slaughter ot 
the ox, however, was always regarded as a kind of sacrificial act, and there ore pcc iar.} 
appropriate for the entertainment of guests. It also played a part at we g e^tna 
And there I leave this important Indian question, merely remarking that Mr. Penzer does 
not, in his note, go much beyond India. 

8. Birth-Chamber Customs. 

I will now consider some old Indian medical ideas as disclosed in this ^ olume. At p. 161 
there is in the main story an account of the preparations made by Vftsavadattft, the wife of 
the king of Vatsa for the lying-in chamber on the birth of her son. On this point Mr. Penzer 
(pp. 166 ff.) has a long note on the precautions to be observed in the birth-chamber. c-j 
were all aimed—as are the marriage customs—at protecting the infant from malign influences, 
physical and spiritual, at scaring them away, or at ensuring good luck. 
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Vasavadatta put sacred plants in the window and hung iron weapons on the walls The 
sacred plants protected the room from evil spirits and the iron scared them a wav Mr 
Penzer shows at some length that these ideas are world wide. V&aavadatU went further 
in her precautions, for she “rendered these weapons auspicious by mixing with the gleam of 
jewel-lamps, shedding a blaze to protect the child. Here again Mr. Penzer shows that *he 
used a precaution that is practically world wide. He asks what “a jewel-lamp ” is but does 
not answer the question definitely. Perhaps some Indian reader of this Journal can tell us 

9. The Caesarean Operation. 

What is known as the Caaarean Section medically is an operation by which a child is 
delivered by opening the abdomen and womb in front, and has long been known in Eurone 
centuries before the days of the Kathd Sarit Sdgara. It takes its name from the statement 
that Julius Caesar was so born. It is not necessarily fatal to the mother and the reason for 
it is that the ordinary passages for the cliild are for some reason blocked. Sometimes also 
it has been performed in order to save the child when the mother has died just before labour 
The Story of the Golden CUy is a curious tale and the Ciesarean Section is more than once 
met with m it and it is interesting to note the circumstances. The same immortal woman 
Vindumati, who appears in the cow story just alluded to, extracts an oath from her mortal 
husband, Saktideva, to keep a promise, and then she says to him (p 129) • “ In thi ‘ l i 
you wUl soon marry another wife, and she, my husband, will sooii become pregnant" and 
m the eighth month of her pregnancy you must cut her open and take out the child and vl! 
must feel no compunction about it.” She is prevented by circumstances from e^plau^g 
her meaning and Saktideva meets, after the fashion of the Kattul Sari, Sdgara a “maidef 
of very wonderfu beauty (p. 230)” named Vindurekhd, whom he marries as co-“ fe to 
Vindumati. She becomes pregnant, and Vindumati (p. 231, calls on him to fulfil his promise 
Vindurekha supporting her in the proposition, as “ there is a certain object in view ami 
there is no cruelty in it : so do not feel compassion (p. 231)” “ a 

In proof of her statement she tells the story of Devadatta the Gambler. He is described 
as a Brahman of Kambaka and meets a " maiden daughter of a king of the Yakshas ” wl 
are immortals. She is named Vidyutprabhd (p. 233). He is married t„ t,o ^ ,° 

by the irregular Gdndharva ceremony (p. 234). She becomes pregnant which 
the Brahman, who goes to an ascetic, named Jalapada, “in a sL^t’rro^ InttZ 
occurs a very curious episode ( P . 234) : “ The ascetic, desiring his own success ' saidTV 
My good sir, you have acted quite rightly, but go and cut open the Yaks hi and takini t 
the embryo, bring it quickly here.’” The Brahman is naturally upset but “th 
V idyutprabha of her own accord said to him : ' My husband whv 1 ’ * j 6 ' a * ts,u 

b,o» Julapada haa ottered you cue me opou, iLZZX cS ' ! 

if you refuse, I will do it myself, for there is an object in it ’ Th,. i i c child, and 
Brahman, he could not bring himself to do it. Then she cut her if ° S& i to t * ie 

child and flung it down before him, and said : ^ 

consumes it to obtain the rank of Vidyadhara [an immoriall '* ” sm \h Ca ? b ° " h ° 

,«io„ ha, reletmed her from being a ^kahi, and enXd h ‘l t „ ZEE? T 

a Vidyadhan. Devadatta takes the child to Jalapllda, a ho devoura it f ,r hi. 
to become a Wdyddbrna. We oow mm the object of the whofe M on H ' 

the end he over-reaches himself, and it is Devadatta that becomes “ Kin - ( th r?!?' “ 
with Vidyutprabha as Ids wife.” K ° f the ' ul y Oharas 

After this interlude the Story of the Golden City runs on and in 9ir\ v i ,, . . , 
Saktideva, however reluctant, to cut out her child and “ ' . ' n< urekha ,ntluccs 

hand ; and no sooner did he seize it than it ^ a L d ^ T * 

Good Fortimc seized by him with an abiding gr,,,, » H , h h h ‘I’ “f 8 lo °* hl “ t °> 
and Vindumati, perhaps naturaUy, disappears Howcvef f a ™ya«Utarm 

with Yindurekha in the Goiden City, mtd he al,„ mceta herltem * 
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" Mr 1W tclto na in a vain able note f P - 22*1 IM A. ‘iSSlS 

kao^ra iu cases whs* Llio woman di« m labour, both in Bengal sad Ifombay , and bo it ms % 

L that SomwW has taken advantage at a known, and to him a wuuforfiil. JWtlr c to ft Lin 
riiSSL? It «iU be oUervsrl that in tbs above instance* both the wm iwirmit wtiv 

Xt £££ "tt <*« .1 .X- *— - "> « ■ -V 

■ in the part of mortal husband*. 

10. Marvellous Cures, 

,u „ a fa found Thf Story of tile Cicixf Physic* in. A king, Mahatma, i* Md with 
•‘w'abLi in his vitals touu** be fed been obliged to wnul *&**» to another king. 

J W* to«*rto «. Mi». ■ -ill IWr ' « tog. »•» »*»*f . . 

SfJ tt,«Vw™» <,[ kb pbf tte ttWO 1 >UB> of ibcir." . 11 »« .Ml .h,».rt. r. 

°”" e w 3M7 »c m JS. .*« - «• — if *»«; ”^ ,A trX" 

Ung VUutsens of Timiru h»a a wife Tcjjwvmtl, of whom fo w ' 15 > 0 ■ t 

ZLag fever with diminishing intensity” and *o be is forbidden ih* qn*m ft »c C*3■. Th* 
SSC U to death! So hi, minister conceal her, and with her wrt* BUid to 
Urn king: * Tin- queen « dead/ WUfo the king was tortured with exce-auve grief, m h., 

.iplatum p ll * 2 lU ^ Ftni( . r gives similar infttancea in real life and in story, Kant 

and Went, drawing at(Lffi* to many similar cases noticed in the late Great War ui rclatmn 
l ffitfit and hJug. The pbpfofoglcl <W» of such « arc very mdl* but b. 
again Sflruadwft may he drawing on foots to adorn a tak, 

11. Skull-wearing. . 

In the story ol A**o**a and. 7&,**>«* *■ their ^ther tfo, Brihma^ov„i. 

dnsvAnifo meets"’’a skull-bearing Saivo ascetic, who te 10 u u ur 0 ,, * 

the Foreword tn Volume l. 1 pointed out that the wearing of *kul£s was a very old 

U to the ven- dawn oi civilisation, «fl no do«fct in the Wvpfcp of the 

Him A in van it was a relic of pre-Aryan days. 

On" p. CO of this Volume " skull-bearing wnrehipper* of Siva m the mam or) 
ossocfotJdwUh the bumbi.gd.ig, rascally class of oscriica (I**). * tofcrf they often an , 
e.g., the Aghotfo. 

In Tho Story of Pkatebh&i, **** KuvafoyftvntT, a witch, is goi^ tbrongh b ack ma^ 
rites, and b found hv her husbfttld (p- M) "engaged Lr» WOmhipptog the godj, «arit naked, 
with her hair sbmdS* on end and so on a* i» orthodox black magic ritual, m «d» that 

her husband " alight obtain prosperity * ... . „„ - A rijll .i 

On this Mr. Perm* (pp 117 fl.) has a Jong and arresting mite on ^udity to mjpft ritwj 

all tin. world over. It is on indicisivc note, and the origin of the emtem u a v 
i« doubt. But in India in SomotVva’i. time it was a common observation of the mjfl Of 
yogif, who went about habitually linked; and among ono sect o i >c r.nn<- i 
cimtom, goimr back to very early daw. Indeed, the founder of the Jams. Co ^ , “ 1K | 

«h» bJL.: e.io» f .i Jn ,... rtnh- Tb. «w m» ™; *f 

ttigamham, &ky-elad T and it h to bft nrtticed thijT zlatk uaket n aviu \ t \ , i\\ 
tif thi$ test m in thu original "lift -^Ing tlw |wjinta ol ^ - ~^\ l , . , . 

YwwvarS T t lie K^hmirT twh*r ot fiaivisin,, was alwts cbargt-Hl^ith im , 

no dfiLibt Ah\ m aa u piady rdlgkma pmdic^v to ah* waa wr ^ ^ rotB hIli ^ A 1- 

hUbo text nbo^ qtuMit any rate, old Indianei*sl^is^i to hwtomin 
Sftmmdev^ miud, when ha framed hi* de^ription oi the witch- ty**** 

]K rhape with the folk-eastern ha otored around him m the pracurF f> t 

aiihjnrt ipoi to be worth further investigation. 

(Ttj bf, 
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IMRAPPA IS THE VEDTC UARTYUm. 

Bv £ INODE DIHABI ROY VEDAJUTNa. 

the fSTTZ 0 *"**."**’ °* Axd « 0, ^ cal dWeriwatH^ppj m 

Indk frriii th™ ! \vt ° :en- JO-I , s» m Smil bare pushed back the monumental bistort' of 

2ft5T thC “ Wtt 4S' B " *° V SS of the IHM mfUenaijim i r by 

the on>Kntf^» 4 . m" . tr ' llty “s diocovered affonla my nidic&tiuu Ihjtl the Imililunef 

SMHW'JMho »<™ 4iin(.ill. Ki«-V.di,-i™ 0 » 

i*» lh ™' buil,k '" App0 “ <0 ta « • «"‘-v«Mo ty,»‘." (n . 

w ^' r Jol<n «?■» “ Who the people were, who evolved it , fc ntiH cm open mjestion 

“_?T "'J ^rT niUtk ' Vk ‘ W fiWTO8 tu ^ tbnl “V »W» the pirn-Aryan (pmtnhv rfovidku} 

E2 Uf T f 1 1 *“? * ^ r*l W „ the T),wj-ib w aW wh^ enltC w« riSjS 

M Ku T Ci,at ^ ? «y»- “They appear tn ^ BakW 1 >m Bannji «ui mvaolf 

, m! 8 M "' Ar> ™ MJ »" *W"»* *»»«-.■* (7*. Jf. *«*” wS 

.f““i *° *• In .nclcd <im „ „ tm , h „ irl „, 

on Lho alluvial land on the bed of the Sindhu Miuudra. ’ “ ,l ,Jf " 

chn« - t.:5r.iu^ 7 '7 si, ‘ 7 . 

*« - sswisafsg » 

Another hat tie wm fought between Chayamaiia’a «an ir«„t i L 

*f« <*•»’..«■■ !»• »>. n»r ,h« r i„r (RW* ,7, , 7T‘ l Ar) « ™''*- 

of Sudo^R unri killed Kavi ‘ tL Indra wm on iLu sirif 

lrom th» I infer that. Chcwftmann’» tone AMivuiuil , „ 
jopla one after the- oth.r, and fought the two bu-.V T ^ °* iKn 

R-.riyupii, w™ pcrfmpe on the aide of the river Pam**! (rC' ThL'^"- ^ dty ° f 
til* modern Hnrappa, whirl, h on the e flstflril sidv cf^he RA-ri P , H rl ^ m ^^bly 

. 8 .«. - ^ VR. 

fifth milleiuiiiun H.O., ^ f itjfcr from cd ull kli ' r j ■ '- K f* rraswI * 8 > u wfeuwl in Lhu 

Prayagw (Ifttnu SaMUil, 2 O, 21 - 22 ) : t Lt Mfl Lh 7 ^’ “ T ' 4 U!> f ' ! '- C ^ E « 

1 pmaunw, therefore, tbnt icing Ahhvavarti uirl Lin i 7i !- ' P 65111 1 ^ Enuuond Li a , Lmur 
or HariyupU in tho fifth millcnnluni k r, ^ ltf K * V| P 0 "^ reigm-d in Harepiu 

- .sfiXT S5ri?i ’isa Ss&n —* ^— 

STeTUr""'^"‘" Acy “ “ f tl - T 

I, h K n r. Hunvupiii or Hinn™ -i -l T " ® }; “ w<4 ^ H«„t in 

SndMfonghltlw- with ilie Aryii (Jl.r, vti.Sfb j) " rrtp,l “ I ° f il11 Ar '' 1 ***jwmr, and 

^ ^ fuifi'h' iJnf t Ilf’ /., r tit f XT ■ 

tlvitiwat™ in u,e fifth'millennia n.r. ,Jl WMl1 WiU uf ll ' p Aiyirn 
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MAI-AJJA B MTSCELLAIffT. 

Dv T. K. JOSEPH , B.A.. L.T. 

(fronfisiitd/i-wi* wf. LYiU p- 31 ) 

VII. The Mala Ur Cbrlsliaa Copp«r Plates, 

in. St. Tliomw «• **. driver MJ.b.t,.hufcrn.- «„ ttmTk.U.0™™. 
nltv ii.h » bi.tov W.tnLU.C- lat«.l til lt 1 ..iin,..i,ri:«n,,L, ln*rrpl™t<». C. oil Mb. 

, The Tbom» f'nJlii pl«t« t (Ten pUtt. ; l»!b ”>l»>”jS ’■»» ,“*«. . . 

. Th. «*» T«*» Chuivli pUW. totel. I. *“ £*» 

TIL The Qttiion Tnri-a Church plat«, f«ek*> * ^ &** ’ ** ^ ’“'’““S* 

IV * Tin* pinto of Iravi Korttaii- extant.} 

An miulysta of tfrese documents Is given Mow r— 

I. T«E TilOSLiS OaNA Pi*ATES* 

S£±t$ 

to . ft**- v.™«„ h . MS. vtihime 4 ill tto B£* M ^Pj* ***.. . 

Thtmu Cauaoeo* a mcfchent pnne*. (N" 1 *» A P° 

biahop as some old WTitcra lutv® Biipposod■> nmhablv menus 

l ’» rj irf « (I) Thumu U given the tide of Cwir*n«on ObWW. ulu.h probably mm 

Mt k'Iii 1 nt trw wt.n> t,,m i- to n*> w.**.;!* 

* 'irbvir y.ii tnSftfam » *«"&^t.miifllSby Sfc.'rbom ttbo Jl ^ '^ li;?;l . . mi , 1(l ny. 

century. But. iintatuiHiidy, act demon eatery *v»Joiu* can be I 1 ***"** 1 J*' r<sd «, than.. 

The Si. Theme. tepude. I o*. both MuM-w and Iwdgfl, npyeer t» MtotbuHjjeUU 
See Jofifti.li s 1 Si. Thcnm* Sr. South Iu-W ■ I *<•*““*. W* " . hslcn#- BR- II 

am] XU e r * ttfl.tnlly as th* StllAnu Ravi plates and S*i ]\ the \ .r* ^ 

of thq king' in wIimc ireiffna iticy were togruvwl- - . ,t, fl of Timm** 

1 IhLik.ir... ;r «>. ' 

c*n* were in 1944 A. it- «»»• * tl.m.mrnl year- I a _ u „.. p ( rf fl 1 «r4 S 

ling wtien handed ever i« lb* Portup>«» b* Jh“* - v ™'* a y ' l ‘ " . thul c(wl rliiicni. 3o, Taking the 

(Set* If nod III above), hbOUt U» y™^ ol(i - ttw uw 4—1100=) *44 ,v.n. u re«i )Hu aFP^ 

Thomair Ckcn pl*t« to Iwve Itws of the tsune age m UU, ffet U^' 4 11 

n'jfttifuvj tins Licttnl tittle 1 of thfi n^ tN - , i t L__ r _ r i And ibo Cochin 

The tthde of trevi Kom.r. (Srt IV* .hove), about OW year- uW l«l» b™irf ««- 
Jew toll P Ui« (■ Wt Ot two) about 600 y«rs o]J ore new a) peed m mw m Qut ,n t .y are 

v Chitr.imnn I'rnm^l Conw»"r»o are vr T y nftm wroiuiJv tw“ ■ 1 c ^, llninK Mi its Purtugui** 

noihiUK more th*c U.W&1 p> common nenne 

eorriipiion of KO ChirultOn. mwitilii? as o «ere Km SU\mty ti» V . iwoeiaioruvlly 

There is A .. Penrn.il »u-C ^0 fumOU- SaiVL.O U or at 

*aljji■— t by aome to the ^ghthrolnlh cmltiry a p. U mi prowi) nap 

nrtidwtiwa with lW .Iniwtr of the TIiowiai 1’fttui plut-t JUiacio da iVmi, 4r 1601. 

ft nio C4t*li>irti0- nimrk Cif the voliwno i* Brit, it*. y r CmJm ffuikstl^ iii tho p*W€* 

Thoimfl* Ckmt'i .ire deelr With in pp- 043-330 oMhe volume, renair. in.tt. oTn ^^, ^ 

i.Urttdueinf the PdrtO;:u«e version in tliie T chime l«^' B | ftl .Tsl ^r^"Bornctt irllcrtae r.r in his tetter 

«. i— i -i - in—i- » - 1 *• -'rt.'sr im isssm ». ..»■ «< .•»• *>« «< 

of Ifilii .Tnnimiy 1046 Dmt “A-furaa l We nhKfv.J.1. 1« ■ f *. J ' " ( 0i* O vef«L The 

-iWu*. either i.. i.np««ien «r It tn*y b« elsewhere, and ts >ot to 

erigir.nl |l.t«. Wr». t0 b «> semewlwr m Mn-emn. filviii in Mnekende'e 

Tmwrewvr fit Jr vnl. II. ISO. S« el» h id. d r.f., vel LU. 1. -,, PP ~ - ■ 
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(2J Hc iH ^ iv ™ alsfl th * «% nt "I 1,1 J ' Iwiufc i'll -by which It convert® into 

a town with <i church and 62 Iwtisea, 

m Ho is granted tic privilege of using temi Lmd, f amstotl instrument a ofllauntriu 
w an urphaut as a vthicta. * 1 

Dignity is conferred upon him— piehjtijy the titlr of mfippifu* *on-ind*n to tbc 

KlII S’ 

i°J fcf* 1 **'J* anJ bis posterity, wwietate. utul relation- a» well u* the followers of faj, 
ftiUi, u., all Makbnr Christiana, are grunted five kinds of taxes 
™ e '~ Tfrt dMUTOttu ^ cwutcd while th* king wan in Chmell* (=r fJlI] ,, Ml>ri ,j, 

H Qrnoj: Cuenca Platls, Fascicle 1. 

I^ff —Circa sso A.n* Die fifth year of SthAQU Rnvi. an the document ,„ vs . 

Vc^ld f which wn& tmiglily 1 lie southern port arm of motivtu 

Travancoru. 


£“* T f rfei . (“ 0rthftl ^ Christian) Church built at Qullon in Tr«iv nncon: by 
p ns0 ' a merchant^, who redounded" the city of Quiton in fiSQ a.D. 

P«rjort._( l) Pour women of Ota ferU* caste together with their eight children and 
cM 'rr i,l | f lh ° waj,IierllJ ' IT1 ***** an* given to the church for mental wrvke. 

>. T . 1 W l* c, l ,|v arr from paying certain specified rates unil taxes, 

t( r t C - L,irrh 10 t!je Cuj ‘ rtof,iR11 ot ihe Btedyard and wih.-ht.nnd the 1 kappdm V* 

aU previouslv belonged to the king of Yumld. 

( j “■ In\r \h ftnt! fhc people f*f t|jr- waishrrmnn tuMe pirf n to the elmieh are allowed 

O go into the Quilon fort And the Christian nlrrrts in spite of their being members of 
two polluting castes, 

!n! lr T™ B tLl ' CBM ^ of tlll w I*°Pk i» w*nsd for the Quikm Chureh. 

{«) All these have been granted at the instance of tabled. 

Flute ,—Quilon in Tmvoiicoro 


in Quilov CmracH Plate®, Faucieut 2, 

_ *. C,BSQa.ik ; later than the previous *et of plate® {Set m» 

Honor.— Aryan, king of Vfrtfd. (See Set H .i 
-Qfuwee.—{«) The Qi i ih m Cbuttrh |of Set If). 

_ 1*1 The Quilon Jews (probably their authorized leader*). 


1 ™ th * *“«i i <»pk in this 1 Mijeollanv.' 

evidence *• well u iUinlnu r*U |U ><:*l!\radiOf >t0 ItaguinUi and imh-ogreptilo 
cwcutod, btheeinijL' ns unutiltr tit]iAni( kavi' n !•?'. ' I* Rjlvi ,tt . wta » rel t? 11 tho 'htunurot mw 

“I whe» reipn cmt(d be oulv tbirlv ■ ■ n- / ' 1,1 thaCLOln limp, Aditya I. ihetitmuet <txlenr 

= A futt J% Z ^^ZT ~ ni ', '; M> ■ mi, V . 4S30 

„ta,« i. *™ iJ mv r ^ " 01 ,Le wanwoc^ehio 

JO Many wrLre have LiKinw !wi &•”•*&«* Capprt Pfrh,. Trivandnun, ( 033 . 

•Wp 10guiiMaiMgwiu,«w»dwa^wT 101 ’ l ^ p,,r - wl “;"' ^ « h» 

\tk ILJaW. haV& an \ ". T1 ’V s , 1 nr u ,|U ^ Th«*Q pnHAUm, whcuLftd 

'■***• “*'-**• 

a. -SSWaSEftt JE2E: .u.,w„ 

a' »vL»' „,U T !llhw a„ talln ' su * b “ Tl.. CM 

5tt eyas m 

*■«-» »*>' ^-P- .3*.,«S2?;c VS V' „ J . 

owie, sc* ti, 8 . c*oj> frnin H'lid thhttp, «Ump. 
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(c) The Mamgramam, i.e., the authorized leaders of the indigenous Christians of Quilon 
who had been there when Sabriso came, some time before his re-founding of the city 
in 825 a.d. 

Purport .—(a) Grants to the Church. 

(1) One family of carpenters, four of VelkUas( = the agricultural caste of Sudras), and 

two of another caste. (The plate is damaged at this place.) ^ 

(2) Extensive lands within specified boundaries. 

(3) The right of trying the cases of the people living in the above area. 

(4) Protection of the Church and lands by the Venad militia called the six-hundred, 14 
and the Jewish and the Manigr&mam leaders. 

(5) Fee for weighing with the steelyard and weights of Set II. 

(6) Remuneration to the Jewish leaders 16 —(See (c) below). 

(1) Remission of certain dues, as well as collection of certain others (specified). 

(2) The privilege of assessing customs duty on dutiable goods. 

(3) The right of co-operating with Government officials in fixing the prices of goods and 
in all other business of the king (presumably commercial). 

(4) Seventy-two other privileges (mostly social). Only the privilege of bringing, on 
an elephant, water for ceremonial purification is specified. The rest are indicated by 
an et cetera. Ail the seventy-two must have been already enumerated in a previous 
document, and therefore well-known at that time. 

(5) The privilege of keeping in custody the daily collection of customs duty. 

(6) The right of withholding the above money and the weighing fee already referred 
to [(a), 5], until wrongs done to them are redressed. 

(7) The right of trying their own cases. 

(8) The privilege of occupying the town of Quilon as tenants. 

(c) Remuneration to the Manigrdmam leaders' 8 — 

The same as that to the Jewish leaders [(6) (1) to (8)]. 
place .—Quilon, as in the case of the previous set. 

IV. Iravi Korttan’s Plate. 

Dale .— 1320 a.d ., 17 according to Kielhom. 

This body of mon is allowed no remuneration in the document for the protection they are expressly 
asked to afford to the new church and the lands, while the Jews and Christians are liberally rewarded. 
This is perhaps because protection forms part of their duty as soldiers. 

15 Many writers have mistaken the provisions of this document and confused the grants to the church 
with the remuneration to the protectors—the Jewish and indigenous Christian leaders. 

l® A lithic inscription in the present Jacobite church in Quilon says that in 1037 a.d., the portion of 
this document from * 1 2 3 4 purificatory water on an elephant ’ up to the end of it wa9 caused to be transcribed. 
This was done perhaps by the then ancestors of the present Manigramam people of Quilon. They are now 
Hindus, a low class of Stidra9, not Christians as before. When the secession took place is not known. 

17 Mr. K. N. Daniel, in the Ind. Ant. for 1924, pp. 185-196, 219-229, 244-251, lias endeavoured to 
establish that this plate is of 230 a.d. since according to him the Cochin Jewish plate record of Bhaskara 
Ravi is of the sixth century. But his arguments for this date are not convincing for the following reasons. 

(1) He takes the astronomical details given in the Jewish plate record, the Tirunelli plate and the 
Perunna lithic record of Bhaskara Ravi to be positively correct. Astronomical details in inscriptions should 
be taken only as provisionally correct until and unless corroborated by collateral evidence of a decisive 
nature. 

(2) Another unwarranted assumption of his is that Bhaskara Ravi lived between the end of the first 
century and the beginning of the fifteenth. 

(3) He says that “from the style, language and paleography it is evident that the inscriptions of all 
the P&rkara Iravi Yarmars (♦•«., BliAskara Kavis) “must fall within a period of 100 years.” But he has 
not analysed the style, language and palaeography of the records and tried to lend support to his assumption. 

(4) In fact he seems to be so sure of the astronomical data and of his calculations that with perfect 
nonchalance he throws overboard all considerations of language, paleography and other factors, all of which 
too—and not astronomical data alone—have to be taken into consideration. 
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Donor .— Vira Raghava Chakra vartti 1 *. 

Donee. —Iravi Korttan 19 of Cranganore 2 ®, “ Lord of the City,” with the grandiose title 
“ The Chera King’s Great Merchant Supreme in the Whole World.’’ 

Purport. (1) Iravi Korttan is given the office of Ma nigrum am, very probably the 
headship of the Cranganore merchants. 

(2) Several social privileges also are allowed. (See the privileges mentioned in the 
previous sets of plates, Nos. I to III.) 

(3) He is given the monopoly of the overland and sea-borne trade. 

(4) All other merchants and the five artisan classes (carpenter, blacksmith, etc.) are 
made subservient to him. 

(5) He is allowed brokerage on all sort 3 of goods and also customs duty or toll. 

(6) His children and grand-children and their descendants can enjoy these as a licrcdi- 

table possession. v 

Place. —Cranganore. 


VIII. On the Term Moplah. 

The term Moplah has been made very familiar to the whole world through newspaper 
reports on the Moplah riots of 1924-25 in British Malabar. Mappija, of which Moplah is 
an English variant, is a title applied to the Jews, Syrian Christians and Muhammadans of 
Malabar. Barbosa 51 makes mention of it, and the tradition of the Syrian Christians of 
Malabar is that the title Mappilla was conferred on their ancestors by Cheraman Peruraaj. 
“ these privileges joined to those which Xarao Perumal had granted them, the 
Christians of Malavar became much more accredited, being held in such account that the 
name by which they are still called to-day in the kingdoms beyond the mountain of the 
Pande is sons of kings.”—Translation by Fr. H. Hosten, S.J., from Jornada, folio 4r. Raulin 
translates it differently. ‘‘ Vox etiam Mapula idem est in lingua Malabarica ac honest us aut 
gravis,” says he 55 . Some old epitaphs in the Syrian Christian churches have Mappija added 
to the names of males. E.g., Punuusu M&ppija,* 5 6 * 8 Ayppu M&ppila 55 , Avira M&ppiia*4 etc 
It is also even now applied to the Syrian Christians, not among'themselves, but bv 'high 
caste Hindus 25 . * b 

All sorts of meanings 26 have been given to the word Mappija as a title, but none of them 
commend themselves to me. In my opinio n its fundamental sense is «son-in-law.’ The 

(5) He affirms "that if we examine those dates" fie An a otw i t . , , t . . 

••for five thousand years we shall not find other dates which fulfil !n th* t) 
means that if we examine a period of 5000 years JuTpSJtMoJ In mi , r0Wraent8 -’ Ho 

two dates there which fulfil all these requirements He ouXo h'v^ 7“"“*T*’ ” a,mU n °‘ fi " d 
vinced other astronomers also. ° Ught *° haVe nnado aclual “Halations and con- 

(6) In his reconciliation table lie takes some vear«* . 

others as regnal. This is irregular. Years of kings mentioned in old’ro o T ^ B ‘ a3kttra aad 8ome 
birth. ootionea in old records are never counted from their 

19 This was not an emperor of all Malabar like Bhaskara Ravi Thn ♦ . 

was assumed also by the Vijayanagar kings of that time. 1 tie Chakravartti (— emperor) 

19 The name Iravi Kottan occurs in a lencrthvlifck;' „ , 

discovered by me in the Roman Catholic Church at Talekkad^ ^S^M / ^. 0lgllth “ tenth cen *ury, recently 

20 It will be remembered that the city of CrLl™ ( - M,8coUon Y‘ V VI). 

Cananeo. (See Set I above). 8 conturlos before this, given to Thomas 

21 The Coasts of East Africa and Malabar M5in\ « ir« .. • 

which is Mappilla. ’ ' 510) ’ P ' 1jG - Mi P“ ,w 18 P^ral of Mdppila, the old form of 

H ^"!! n l“ h ‘T ia i ° iam ’> eritan *> P- 3, subnota 1. 

** drav. Arch, series, vol. IV. dd. 108 ino tk* .. 

24 Trav. Arch. Series , vol. I p. 301. The rea tbore are not quite correct. 

25 The low caste Hindus apply the titles Mappiirch^^f ** AvirA not A PM Munavel. 

(ndyandr. literally leader). Tamp^u (masTeoXt^e Mippiio) ’ M4, ° r »• *r 

See Hobson-Job**, 8 . v . Moplah. ^ et ° ' t0 the b Yr.an Christians. 
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leaders of Use foreign ChrisLiatui, like Tbonm.- Cana, were uOiwWcml 11 fuum-inJaw." while 
tile indigenous ^iiilniB were Pilja'-Sr tint Li, “sons. 

Thii interpretation nf tlitf word and title seems mwt natural «J»n cnnaMi’r tire old 
Soiitb Indian ou-stani of kings using terms of family relationship in granting tit lee of dignity. 
For in-nano-. Pllltt (Tamil PiUiii) ii»»ns “«on ” : Rajput and Rntnbar mean ’ king « wm ; 
l’ 0 ni, a Alain l mi r cssto till*' uioan* little son”; Muttntr, luiuthcr such title, sigiiiliiv. 
** an i-]iifr , Il,»VAt v L-s 1 loimgCrOilfi " . Tarupl, younger brother ; TafiLadkdu. ’ youngs r 
sister." All those are titii-a of cantos, except the last, two, which are applied to tin- 
sons and'daughter- oi the Tmvmicore SUMrtjaa. These- children, it baa to b© observed 
are not member* of the royal family, nor heirs 10 the throne . that privilege being rwimd 
for the Makli&ja'i &islcr$ children. It ia in conformity with thin practice, thnl the trnu 
Mflppilu' 1 . *’ aon-tn-law," war converted into a litlc of dia tine t ion. 

The Jews of Malabar also hav'e the title Muppija. Individual Jews in t.ochin anil 
Parir {in Travaneore) are addressed by other castes nrul religionist* thus : Dbt-ap|a (i rrri.p- 
tion of Joseph Mippijft), Avap&n MAppib {Aaron). lHli>3vta Mftppljft (Elijah), UMa >U\ppi|a 
{Moses), etc. 

The Mnhammadfln* of Brit lull Mnlahor. too, have the title MAppiln. Thus one of the an: ent 
kings of the Ah R:.j* dvniutv of Guiuantte wan known sis AJfvappan MUppila i.u. 

tsueli names ns Awokimni MAppija (Abubekker). Munmafai Miippi|a (Mnhatnmndl. etc.. 

art verj coflunon. . 

OtiIv mdivfJuftb of tliwo three cEinimiiiiitk 1 ^—Syrimi Ckri^tiati^, andMiilmnimn av > 

—of Malabar have this title, which, «* usual, has bwomo a class name also. To iliidins 1 "^' 
them apart they are && a cIms known respectively aa Suepihi Milppija, Yudft hoik, ' 
anil Jdpaka MAppija, But the title dore not seem to have htsrtt applied to any prop - 
hi tho Tamil country. __ 


BOOK NOTICES. 


LiXBl'LVrrr Scifo W SlEt<J- A.-GllIES- 

fros, K C.l-E. V&L I + pi. 1, Introductory H 
) 3tXLO ; pp. XViii f alT; with 11 inuffl- C^Jf?utta + 
1K7. 

The grw*i Iinguirtio Survey of Indio, of which 
this. Uimigh numbered h pi. L may be r^(ird«l u 
tl]r Cnil Vdilimc, rlciild with IHJ luA til mi 1.70 dlfltrPIJt 
liin^un^&G *s.J r*44 dmtf¥Ej R or to All 7-^1 form ol 
?po^ii ov^rtha northern find centra] portion* 
o( tli" Jhdimi coniini’in, from Bultidiiitiiti 
to Ahkiitw ami h&m tho PlwN to tlm boniwi of 

EL!yRHO + lhf previn* m ..f IftulrtUi iiatl Purnlji mid ihv 
.Stfiir-v *'.t jfiyil. f .j-.-i-.I .kiul MywtP tunLng, tm i.'jc- 
cinHivil f re in :hi> jniri iV^v thustof. momonUuM 

n-oik, whkh hm ulrwily eftni^E tor Hh Givr^i 1 

Urivr™ fc l 1 m W - I -i:Zi L J"i-[AlCiil lull. Anil A |iA 1 EI 111 IU!IU 

niulir tn tli roi:jl" of fntik l'. Dives its intention a 
TMoMon i by tlw di4hngui»hvd patwogm- 

pLIrit, U. BilhKr^ anil lyx-ufiil^f by arioikr ominunl 
LVii-utuI flshnlAi, A. F. Wtibff 4 «t tho Orivntul 
Congrf^H hvEd at Vivaum m 1 &SH, It ^ not* how- 
cv^r. fill S hM that any utrp* tnh™ io 

give virofrl W thfl jrt«Mwn«sTLdatLim of tlm 
it wu that tbo ifurwy shoiild tn> prlmm-ily 

■i qf^kclFuii ■ -f ei^i mtosis,- MiiimiinK of (L) a stfmd&rd 
I pi i n to bn trflluliUvd into vvm' knnwti diaSofit 


and NahdkAScct, n JocnHy m&ctH 

takf-EL down ffijtn the umuth of the iptekfrin ^ !l ‘ 
and (3>a list of ftahwtcd word - find s^nti-iK■■- 
Thfi task of consoling tJu-^e Q™ 1 " r 

editing and wllating thwn P wai entrust«1 to Sir * : 
^TiWaUf a TnpirtHT of the Indimi Civil 11 

Liad fliri > *dy mi ned! so hi^h a rvyutAlkua for hi^ hi, 
guifjtie mora Wpw-ifdly in thr 

diid^^k, that ha ™ CnaiiEnrly knmvn b + 

bfOlh^ na -Tha iWir, The i M 

r■I'jtEitii'tncoti ill i.’Urneet Ln 18!>S* ntid Jilne-fr ho Jr? *■ LkE sA 
m 1S90 s?« flrorgA ha* devoted bis fisrt^d nhlUtw* 
*ml widn M-luitorthip Willi unflnjL^mii lo'rtl <y Urn 
rt>mpli7tinTi uf ihA iasGu tho ^ilta of which rittidy 
tUl RiphLocn n *^ lvc ' T Ilfcrt0 volun-n--, l uJiSu.* -m-'J 
Kholhrflp Sir Cwrg^ ha^ nrvur !»»•* * M 
Enrormatiori till hii could pohSich it. mo?v^ i 

knowli^n have nt il» bu^n nt the th-f - ■■ 

pS To Huy inquirer win* mn &ht to “E 

or hl l lp* It uiUi tit omo hinted KfithoLd ri^cTVi- m 
gfinmubly pi^n, and wilt, a promptitude lf 
ok plam j in grfrAt mravnro how ho h mm Uvu nSih- r -n 
dral «? omoiantty with Um oiioiinnisa mrrH^aniU-Eic^ 
invnh^wl In the ooiui.LlftilDU of tliia Survey. 

ExcSuding th* lan|Euapi' j ; of lho Karon unit ftlnn 
Fcmitlic^Pp which ar^ only vpukvn- in Burfina h 
And th- fthbiatiDn which t* atlLI doubtful* n ■■ 

It may bv Innu Mfip pil|ut (^Mhru P‘1^ 

5 


7 II ii tOSIkij]! to gtd nl thr rool lii^numg. of MAppMMii 
nuothCT *on* 
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Survey deals with four great Families of languages, 
viz., the Indo-European, Dravidian, Austric and 
Tibeto-Chinese, spoken respectively by some 232. 
53, 3 and 2 millions of persons, besides the un- 
classed Gipsy dialects, Burushaski and An dam- 
anese. From the Families we descend in accord¬ 
ance with careful scientific classification through 
Sub-Families, Branches, Groups and Sub-Groups to 
the languages and dialects in actual use. In the 
volumes already published we have seen how the 
original conception of the survey was enlarged as 
the work progressed. Upon the foundation of the 
specimens referred to above has been built a vast 
linguistic fabric, strengthened, if not cemented, by 
historical and ethnological testimony. We have 
descriptive accounts of each language and dialect 
and of the peoples who speak them, and in respect 
of most of the forms of speech a more or less com- 
plete grammatical account, with a bibliography for 
the benefit of research workers. And last, but not 
least, we have suitable maps indicating, as far as 
this can be indicated in such manner, the areas over 
which the various languages are spoken at the 
present day. 

Iu the volume now before us Sir George Grierson 
presents n general yet comprehensive summary of 
the results of the survey as a whole. This is 
prefaced by an interesting Introduction, in which he 
gives a historical review of previous inquiries into 
the languages of India, from the time of Albiruni 
down to that of Pater W. Schmidt, credit being duly 
apportioned to the initiative and labours of mis¬ 
sionaries and other scholars, and just praise allotted 
to the splendid work of B. H. Hodgson and Major 
R. Leech. In spite of the individual research of 
so many devoted scholars, most readers will be 
astonished to learn that up to the year 1878 nobody 
had made even a catalogue of all the languages 
•spoken in India, and that rough estimates of their 
number varied between 00 and 60 and 250 ' The 
difficultiee attending the earlier stages of the survev 
are described with many humourous details • and 
then wo havo exhibited in Chapters II to XVI the 
vast panorama of languages, classified, correlated 
and annotated with a wealth of scholarly and ins 
tractive description. Here we havo the pith of the 
whole results of the Survey set forth in a systematic 
and masterly manner, yet in a most readable form 
each chapter being replete with matter of inters/ 
The skill with which the huge web of 
has been woven together and then spread out to 
view compels our admiration. 

One of the most striking linguistic discoveries 
that followed from Schmidt’s now famous researches 
into the affinities of the Mon, Khmor and Khitei 
languages was that of the existence, at some verv 
ancient time, of a great family of language*, nZ 
called the Austric Family, traces of which are still 
found from KanSwar in the Pan jib across the north 
of India and through Further India across the Pacific 

WriJ° Wand 0ff the coa8t South 

America and southwards to NW v i 

Languages of this family extended, in fact, at 


area wider than that occupied by any other group 
of tongues. Among the branches of languages 
appertaining to this family is that now known 
as the MugdA branch of languages, originally 
supposed to belong to the Dravidian Family, and 
first recognized as distinct therefrom by Max Muller 
in 1854. The present survey has revealed that 
languages of this branch must at some timo have 
been spoken over a much wider area than at present ; 
Muad& influences are traceable in neighbouring 
tongues, and there is a tine of peculiar forms of 
speech in the HiraAlayan and sub Him & lay an 
tracts, extending from Darjiling to the Panjdb, 
showing evident traces of a previouslv existing 
language of the Muoda type, which has been over- 
laid by the Tibeto-Burman of later immigrants. 
This is but ono of the many instances in which the 
Survey furnishes indications of etlrnic movements 
that may lead to far-reaching conclusions as to 
the migrations of peoples in prehistoric times. 
Such conclusions, however, must only be drawn 
with reserve, as many examples have been cited 
to show the danger of basing ethnological the- 
ones on linguistic facts. One of the best known 
cases of this perhaps is that of the BrAhuis of 
Baluchistan, who speak a language in essence 
Dravidian, but who have no physical characteris- 
tics to entitle them to be classed ethnolo K ically with 
the speakers of Dravidian tongues in southern India, 
and the existence of whom has led to diametrically 
opposed theories of migration. Here, as elsewhere. 
S,r . t,eor ff e maintains a characteristically judicial 
attitude. One of his most conspicuous qualifications 
for his task is the candour and fairness with which 
lie states rival views : he has throughout set himself, 
and observed, the rule that the results of his work 

We J C ” ot to ,K? b «ndles of theories, but collections 
of facts : to dogmatizing he never descends. 


The chapters that claim the closest attention of 
students of northern India are those (VIII to XV) 
that treat of the fndo-Aryan languages, as Sir 
George has made the study of these peculiarly his 
own. Reference is made to the various theories 
propounded from time to time as to the so-called 
original home ” of the people speaking a language 
from which the Indo-European tongues (both centum 
and »atem) are descended : and in this connexion 
Sir George enters a protest against the inexact 
use of the term 1 Aryan \ so frequently applied, in 
an extended sense, as equivalent to ‘ Indo-European/ 
He points out that it is really the name of one of the 
tribes of speakers, as used by these people 

themselves: in this latter sense-only has it been 
employed in the Survey. Whatever mav have 
been the so-called ‘original horns’ of the ancestors 
of these people—and as to this he keeps an open 
mind he lays emphasis upon the importance of the 
generally admitted fact that an Aryan people, 
culled the Mandas, were in possession of northern 
and north-wostem Persia about 2500 B.c., who 
had gods whose names we meet subsequently in 
India, and who spoke a *atem language closelv 
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eOtliMHJkod with the ntlOJGUl Vodni Sjoiuikrit. Jii r 
ilumicfitl dmihtlftH by thi'i nvbkAL*. Iw wmBdcn* 
1 ^. tiafi Aiyai* Btit entered when* Ui»y 

•■out uir-^n^ia mo I^iIj^ o*d into *h* Ilitul ft- 
kuBh. The iiwoch of thaw whn went Lntu India 
h^ciimo thfl |ribmt of lllfl lit'In Aryan InnF-iRjJ 1 “u 
a£u[ owin^i t-c* jUi bur;* luted position there. w&a DN| ri' 
cop^-TVailvB finil dovdojHd mart* ikmly then 
I tii< parent latitfti ago left behind ui 

Thu Dirdif li^gcmiir'i be wuikld ^ dfitaiHl* 

iljujtfl off the pu--:ll Of other w«vi€ id eittlgranlm '-, hn 
broko off from the EnWnhn stock sonn! tuiiC Itftf:, 
nnd WiMidhrrtl in the ri [ration i>F tb* ninduku'.lk 
nud thcnnQ dihwendbil Into the Dcird country. 
T^it tzr wowti uf this Ensa emigration. E l SC 1 

fllmract | -Ti*ti^ ! * Of the ErldiUi liirkEsiJtge , ± n^uly 
fully d*vdopei|J, billed In the Htndukuih it* If. 
and their speech ulticiuitidy bwiuaie the Er^nian 
hhoJ-chflh iangTLfLgeg. The *e are highly jmjflftWit 
conehvuutui: and (he only c|u*etlon uvum ^ ^ 

whether the uf lW T>nn:lie languaffflp i*<ih 

their prate ErAnion uHfmitirs and the CJjnlchnli 
tongues, with their Eiitfr Tlfiiliian * IsikTAcl cirBtic?* 
run nut Ijp tM’ffjiLiit od for by ii^grftltniu through 
i-hannat* other than fhnt anjiMiwtrd, 1# the mnvr 
moot trero ftur» iV-rsia oaftiwnrdu and u- - rib east- 
ward* lo#wifc thflhwd-wilera of the Oxn*. il w ould 

he mEw^lifi^ In krw)w r w|iAt iru^S. if any, hail iMr-un 

loft iei tha tonguA* of tribe* now living in the area 
to tha wo*t and north-wi^t of the Hmdtiksuih. 
When we have succeeded in ilreiphciring the etript 
on tho nneient ncn\n found at in the tafn™ 

luinin, mid In co treating tbc hmgiutgn reprMcnted 
l hereby. fronts light will be nb*A the linguistic 
hMory of northern India, With die dflrfllopm«Jlt 
of tlso Intlo-Aiyaa languages within Indie wo are 
on fliimr ground. Tbla important irabjwt i !fc 
mediKtly doAlt with fn Chapter XII T In whkb Sir 
Oeor^ ItAOoA the decent of the eurrent Indo- 
\r\ nn itumicrtiliin from tho wmamikr cfcalott* of 
Urn jrfrri^d qf ihc Vedlc Hymin, or * Prituwy 
rmknLu. 11 Aflw wb»t may have heon a long iFitetvhl 

W9 noilifr to wlmt have been railed the b Secondnry r 
lYakiitfe." [he erwlirei Tewird of whkh we get in 
the A^sb in.fh-riptiomi, eeTntnouly railed PSI?. At 
rhiB we Hud two nuiiii ilivi'Vull^ Wfletorn and 

l^uierii, nod hetwran tJswie Un wlioi la known sv* 
|li rtalfinjg of the nirtrir* of both. 

h i'll the iiitrr. or pefjod td thk ^taigo thet h 

^ iiemiEy refen ell to 11-i the *** of tht^ lVakrit^. 
'L 1 1 11111 wr ° bnLfl tlio loeaj, fe »mipt ' vorisiilosM 

nf fmkriL Itnoim a* Him a pahtim ro-^ir i H whioh 
luive liArl larhiullflPMo on the mrninai iwluuuiJiijn • 

-fcud. ftrudly, the Tertnsni- Prakrit 1 or that 

,l|! ^ modeiih lriLli> AryftTi vorniienlnnf. n v(ii; r c that 
wju. probably rtuthod l>y mbfiiit a n, Con- 

eurixntly with i-liia dovdopmeut. sres have what U 
biwiui! Ud ClEkSaierd SdnAkriln itBflIf dprJ*.nd frem one 
>*f i S i o Primary Prukrir ihaSru Tfl, inii fkrd m Itb 
oxlitiog fiKrrn by Ibo labour? oi graimuanun^, iW 
seoy b^ Hid t^ Iulvo oiihninated In the wnrk of the 
Imtm PAni^i (efim nh f-onturj ti.o.| The 


l® 


iufloi^oro^ of thin t'btJ*^ii™i \ Writ tei i| ltDgti^c, o' 
J iruvidUiiLfc MuodA, fridu-ClunMO. 1\»:Ki&n mini 
Aniluk’. mid even of fiiimpenn < upus I ho 

vixpiiit verfUkcrcita-rv are nkfj In iofly au.r>l?yvd. In 
f haptoi XJJI—XV i be lausuag^e of fha Outer. 
M<,>d»fti* And Inner Snb-BkMcUr* or® rertanrod in 
rtune detail, h will bo remarked tluki f in oounn.vioo 
with their thririi™t«rt. Hlf tlvorpr epwiBraJly dis- 
i Wmh Any -hli&robi I ho Uimry (with which hie name 
bitd l»ca undated] put forMAnl l»y HiHjndu of two 
Indu Ary'niL inT 5 wbn^ ndt^ng (bit he ha* " rtlwnvB 
l^«cn of opiririin tlnn it i» not nerriiaary to portulnto 
l wo lildtifict invaeititi* M . 

In hh mncluiling reuuvk-* (Chapter XV u, 

• iw'rfif givos tit a retrospeet of the %voi k a wbnlo 
—Use Bumming up pf i% euHurerj endniatttre mSiid, 
Elia! ri*e*ft.t timiH Shi m high pitch cd etoc^uf-hoe. I|e 
regreta tha inromphrteiwMi of theSun^y. hi r.|»t it 
tl^e-s not cover the whole of IndLA mi.J Barnit, 
j-mumiw r«r which be personally w ae itM k-ijkh r*ri Me, 
rejoL. hfc, s tliftt ii ^ pji.HV. c Linguwiiii iurvoy of Burma 
abuse tyeon tuidcft«lniti; hfl lansanM tha ntnr-TKe. 
e!*> unui-^idabl^ of rofemtev to the lmporirmt 
n dijeel uf jihonetic^ - hn drtwa altotilion to t he mini* 
of graniophone rEvnrtli for poirr«>pt 5 of E-oih butnic- 
linn ami study 3 rtud hooupTOHal hia own eonfitieoffl 
in the gmvrntl neruracy ul the faults rd the Survey. 
FiuftLIy ho rocordf, wiih ehftnicTrriJitic wnrmxh. Ida 
1 hunk* to ah hi* on adjdtor* 4 grofdiJa 

juetWO of ( he flttnbihliniyrv variety of Unpuij w * 
■.unCf neivy yrt rednned t *-i ™tiiip T roptOA^ted by 
tin- modern vomiicularii of India, from ibe points 
el view Of voeat.ndftry, granuMtlUftl power 

oi u^pn^eLg kitm, oto,—n vjut complex uf GQtiflrwsf*. 

1 ;bid owrt all there bri>^fU (he gfamour of r^tmi 
luy^t rty- Through all we hrmr the Inartirutile 
Imutnur of j*« egU*. —of rtgfs when the Aryan# 
wandered with ihmr fEoek^ ouro** 1 he river" 
of Afcori | Kitain ut j when tho iut^Ctiitusf had not y^t 
from lliadr home on the Yaogtan.Uiang ; 
o’hen wmr preliiutoHc: indran Teucw dared to lead 
Ekia goinj&miuAcrtrtPi the BriTLgal Hay tu truly[bp-ja : 
uwl jjirluijpl when there existed the IjsmitfiAii 
rontinunt where new ftw«p the nMcvtwav&i of Uio 
tndian Oran ^pociat nl mention should ho drawn 

i" weighty plm for nevurnte stunlv of 

i |]i- veniArubiri. wdtjmui ivhEch “ the true tmidnrit 
Jndin win never Ijo known tn u » " 1 Hitherto 

hv writi ■. " vlinlar^ huve bu^ 4 od bhomeclm with th^ 
tociguvs ami thought if oi anctent India, And linvo 
1 i,kj u(tvU [WnUii Lliom HliVitniliri| the India of 
modam llmos". Hoti Inic 1 And rriuii rM[fllnt 
in Arpmiion! 

The volume rnntnin 1 «ie important ^upph'ijicm 
i pp. m —JtfiSj oOtMuMcllg of additiunui UCOOUIdU of 
:.LiL;pjj]iaA di-elt waEh in vulmllH prai'inu i ■- nnutL^h 
prepared from shot tum fab^umilly bo- 

ecu lie uYOilahEfs amon;_- which nholild mrut lus ied 
Hliei-I^liy tha vnluaMi; fueonnt of Tirfihi. H_-ompfted 
through I lie agmy, and with ihe perwHn 
■fO-operation of that ijubllatigable Rind liifitir^urnhed 
■chnhir Bif AltreE tulip end tli» v deTiirlf^l hilj vcy 
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Btu dv g of rendered by the thorough 

,”L tbat ,an ='" a S* made by Colonel D. L R. 
Z Z S ^‘-^-o-fonn notable additmt 

SJSJTZ?'.?" VOlUme further «®W« a 

ReeordT / f t“f a S e3 ’ « List of Gramophone 
™*° rd * (« branch of linguistic study which Sir 

27„d r T? Chiefly *■*"“«« » develop 

,h ' « •- 

work, with which hr h!^'^ th “ l™ 1 * *"•* 
for just over thirty years—., c ° nt " mou8 *y occupied 
unique, as no such ^ uJ^l Zn’ 

| 

to render him pre-eminenGn 'teTf 0 ^^ 1 ^^ 1 
«ido linguistic attainments •' intimaJ^ h<> . work : | 
with the country concerned •, ® c V»wtaiicc 
character, acquired bv elect ’ j 8 people anc * their 
during 25 years’ «rf r • * ° nd betic touch 

remarlable cecity ^^7 «***-«•* a 

zation ; a spirit of lr,th rk ond P° wer o{ organi- 
bad the pleasure ofST^ infecf « d a « "ho 
assess impartially the T® h,m :a mind trained to 
of i.umo u rfhtt y aeU so o 0 ^ ° f °' idence * a sense 

brain; and, not the least valZb£ * ! Ubricant *° tbe 

affection for the land and its ,adee P an d genuine 
him throughout his long labour*** 15 6 in8pired 
Sir George s eminent services h»„„ • 
rewarded by the sion.i . , ave 8, nce been 

of the Order of Merit. lonour of the conferment 
c. E. A. w. Oldham. 


[Jamcaby, 1929 


“ T" ° F *" C “ AT MOOOL ’ a ‘«nsla,ion 

of d e Laet s De Imcewo Maos, Mooous. by 

1 ; H r^ wi,h Xot * * 8 ‘ * 

1923. Bombay. Taraporevala Sons & Co. 

tS'SoX’xi?,” 1 " ? ■“ 

of de Laefs well knr,™- ' , g “ translation 

- -M- fr 

":rrr y 4 '“’ 

tor the annotations of Prof S \ 3^°** . ,ro ‘ con " i 

work is Pre-eminently a cot?! 

from being negligible for .k ? bu * 80 Ur 

vr''- r 

own plan, as he himself was par exrrll * 

As a Director of the 

he was naturally interested in C ° m P any 

and was bc?Hes An : ■ . • Radian History, 

. nes an ‘oJofatigable writer a 9 
wnter he was learned, laborious ° 

bnn f .,he information ho acquired wiTh 

assiduity up to date in his time Ho ' , *"** 

duced a book which has been thllS pro * 

all subsequent studonts. " e ‘ y Va,u °d by 

.k.r.id .■ ’** k **«■ 

i"» k ZZ?‘ b, > *«** * 

These have not been l,v »„ f annotation*, 

to accomplish, for do U* £ “‘’f** ma “ e <- 

renderings of Oriental names and ' L *“ h ‘ S 
an old annotator I can say that P ro f rT^' A * 
notes are adequate and nm h . Bann 0 r iw's 
Indian scholar^ T' Mt °«^ 

on possessing the invaluable dc^eZ 0 
WiU “ aterial| y hel P them i„ the^ 8t X thmt 

H. C. Tbtmple. 


«v/xiiO ATS 

MOUKT MERu OR ^ 

trom the earliest times. * fodlan co, n8 

As is now generally admitted tu- 
presents not a caitua b,„ *”' * h 8 ^tnbol re- 
basis is nonnally a waved “, raountak At its 

naturally to be interpret^ass 60 ) Which 18 m ost 

lako. That at once suggests the V^ 5 " Jlng Q r * VW or 

-tho Mount Meru J c lo«2li“. 0 “ nta,n o{ Heaven 
divme Lake at its base. The n „ era * uro —and the 

on coius with other symbols_ w,tam •» associated 

on punch-marked co'i„ s „ lso ^ " 1 °. 0n ’, a and 

bly an antelope. The sun r 1 n d a beast, poasi- 
Tbo tree, however ,^1712 T" are ^vious. 
tunes it stands on the "re explanotl °n. Some- 

mountain, aometimee up<m them** ?? 8ide of «» 

times jtis absent. Either the,, 0Untain> an d some- 
mtegiaJ part of thedesign, or else^^' g,nal, y loaned an 

bn, or else it was added later 


NOTES and queries. 


to tho mountain, which is «„,«n 
separate and solitary tree e^rXi P ° 8aib,e: ‘be 
paling I8 a common device on coin* rT" “ 8quttre 
‘he tree may be compared to the P" e,ther vit ^ 
Haoma [86ma] or gaoLjn* „ i l r “ n,ar ' White 
and Pves heaven 

meant for the bp 

7 ? e bird I take to be Garuda ali-d f ^d' 811 Jegend. 
of Heaven to carry away Iml™ Jt!"‘ g<m " le M ount 
Suparvmytya xiii, l '***' S6ma especially 

edition). On other punch rn„ b "i’ Cllur Pe“tier’s 

a huge bird on a tree, whk-hTm^. C ° in8 n e fif > d 
on the tree Rauhipa, B 1 J| k U9 ° f Canida 
°n which see n mrr " e11 known mythic trait 

*76. 368 . 7he *Z? r ’ DiC ‘ S '“ p ~*c pp' 
T -” ofthe^^..^ «“> - kJT. 

voL IV. p. 714 note.) m * au in BSOS., 

D. Barnett. 
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THE DATE OF BHASKARA RAVI VARMAN. 

(A Rejoinder.) 

By T. K. JOSEPH, B.A., L.T. 

In The Indian Antiquary for August 1927 (vol. LVI, pp. 141-143), there appears an article 
under the above heading by Mr. K. G. Sankar. The very same article was published by 
Mr. Sankar in the issue of The Western Star , Trivandrum, dated November 19, 1926, and my 
rejoinder appeared in the same paper on November 20, and Mr. K. N. Daniel s on December 
14, 15. 16 and 17 of the same year. In these rejoinders we pointed out several mistakes in 
Mr. Sankar\s article. But, for some unknown reason, he has re-published it in The Indian 
Antiquary , with all those mistakes, with the exception of the word t plates in his reading is 
not supported bv the plates ” (paragraph 4 of his article), which he has corrected into plate 
(singular) as I suggested. This, however, is the most insignificant of his mistakes. 

Instead of reproducing here my original rejoinder in toto , I shall give below extracts from it, 
which will servo to point out soiuo of the other mistakes that he ought to have corrected. 

1. “ Mr. Sankar says: 4 Mr. T. K. Joseph .... told me that he was able to read 
the word pcindu (i.e., of old) in the original inscription, in connection with the festival insti¬ 
tuted by Sri Vallabhan Kodai.* 

" It is true that (on Saturday, 26th December 1925) Mr. K. G. Sesha Iyer, Mr. Sankar, 
and myself were having a talk together in the morning, on the date of Bhaskara Ravi and 
some other topics. But I never said in the course of our conversation that I could read 
pandu in connection with the festival. What I said was that the lithic inscription speaks 
of payjdu kofukkum arichi , i.e., rice that used to be given formerly or in olden times, and that 
therefore Vallavan Kodai must have lived pandit or prior to Bh&skara Ravi, in whose reign 
the inscription was engraved. Vallavan Kodai was reigning in 973 a.d., and Bh&skara 
Ravi in 1047-1105 according to me, or in 1073-1131 according to Mr. Sankar. So payxdu is 
quite relevent and significant there '* . . . . 

2. “ Again, Mr. Sankar says that my reading of pandu is not supported by the c plates*, 
i.e.. the fascimile of the (lithic) inscription. But the word is there entire and intact. 
Anybody who knows Vatt-eluttu can easily verify my statement.'* The facsimile appears 
opposite p. 189 of Travancore Archceological Series , vol. V, Trivandrum, 1925. 

3. “ Mr. Sankar says that ‘ it is agreed on all hands, with the single exception of Jlr. 
Joseph,‘for reasons which he has not revealed, that the Perunna inscription and the Tinmelli 
plates could not be removed from each other by any long interval ’....*• 

To this I replied: ** Hear my opponent, Mr. Daniel. * That all the Parkara Iravi in¬ 
scriptions ? (so says Mr. K. N. Daniel) ‘ belong to the same period * is 4 a fact of which 
neither Mr. Joseph nor anybody on earth entertains any doubt.* ** (See The Western Star of 
October 7, 1926). The Perunna inscription and the Tirunelli plates mentioned by Mr. Sankar 
are two of the P&rkara Iravi (i.e., Bhaskara Ravi) inscriptions to which Mr. Daniel refers. 

It is evident therefore that Mr. Sankar’s statement about my being * the single excep¬ 
tion * is incorrect. In fact, as long ago as May 1925, I declared in my Malabar Christian 
Copper-Plates (in Malaya lam), pp. 69, 70, that all Bhaskara Ravi inscriptions so far published 
were of the same period. 

I see no reason why Mr. Sankar should have, in such an authoritative journal as The 
Indian Antiquary , repeated his old mistakes, in spite of the fact that both Mr. Daniel and 
myself had pointed them out quite definitely. 

* 

♦ * 

I shall next point out certain dates for Bh&skara Ravi Varman, given by the tradition of 
the Jews of Cochin, to whose leader Bh&skara Ravi granted the famous Cochin copper-plates: 

1. On 6th September 1925, according to my diary, a Jew of Paravur, near Cochin, told me 
that the Jews came first to Calicut in Anno Mundi (the Hebrew year) 3830, and to Cochin a 
thousand years later, i.e., about a.m. 4830. and received the Jewish copper-plate grant still 

l 
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ex ant. Now, we know that the starting point of Jewish chronology is October 7, b.o. 3701. 
Therefore a.m. 4830 corresponds to (4830 minus 3761=)a.d. 1069, which according to Jewish 
tradition turns out to be the approximate date of the Cochin plates, as well ns of Bhnskara 
avi, whose name occurs in the Cochin plate inscription as the donor of the grant, 

. ‘ ccordin g to another Jewish tradition recorded by a Jew in the Annual Supplement 

to the Malayalam newspaper Mitav&di for 1926, p. 20, column 2, Luza. an influential Cran- 
g ore Jew, who had been murdered by the Portuguese just before they took possession of 
anganoro^ belonged to the thirteenth generation of the family of Joseph Rabban, to whom 
Bhdskara Ravi granted the Cochin plates. 

PortiIue^°tlt h p JGW3 ^ ^ particukr about their genealogy. We know also that the 
fomnST? i Cranganore m a.d. 1505. And it is generaUy agreed that three generations 
mprise a century. (See Chambers’ Encyclopcedia, 1895, s.v. Generation.!) 

."< • x ioo =) 433 R«bba„.bn^s.» mm. 

S, «3=7.\ ,072 Bhfiskara R.vi, therefore, lived „bou, (1S0.> 

should teLlTJi'llr 1 - th “ l ' kere '' “ re "° n wh - v lhe ,w » traditions referred to above 
eoZt IT ^ T ttetementa. Certainly I admit that tredition may or may not be 

ZTte“oJl S T ^T, ,tot the lbov< ’ "“7 n« be correct. But i, 

TLT - .T T Pt^nntably incorrect traditions agree in assigning Bhiskare Ravi 
o about A.D. 1069—1072, or m round figures to about a.d. 1070. 


* 

nf n in 03 r COn3id f another Jewish date for Blidskara Ravi. I got two MS volumes 
old Jewish songs in Malayalam, one on the 7th and the other on thettth November 19^6 

ssr r in ,hr ~ ^ *-*« 

grant with him ? Thai P ‘ 1 the Cran g aQOre synagogue, taking the copper-plate 

acre i3 * “■° f *• z ' 

Paet I. 

V €>TSE 1 

In the presence of God, praise ! 

In the city of Kdta , where everything is available, 

Cheers and cymbals are in front. 

He 3 has found favour with three kings 4 
Elephants and men and the king 8 come together. 

(Text corrupt.) 

While he comes, after receiving such favours 
Let us sing to Joseph Rabb&n. (Nine verses more in Part I.) 

Pabt II. 

Verse 1. 

In world-famed Vanchi®, from the exalted monarch 7 
, .. T th *ttcdaytime lamp . and walking cloth.- 

3 Kota is the same as Tamil MakOtui. Cranjnoro T’nL •* ^ V * P ' 129 

* Tho three kings mav be Bh&skara R^vi h; a u • VtZ ' f Rabbin. 

I The compoRcr of the song regards Joseph Rabb^as^™^ ^ **** h ° U9e - 

-aSH'—***■ »* Ravi', „„ very 

! 3!! 10 0Xal ^ d monarc h is the PerumAl, who was overlord of all At . k 

° Lam P 1 “ by day on festive occasions. 

10 ^ loth 8proad on tbe way for privileged persons to wait i 

g persons to walk alon-w.thout touching the ground. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


1. 

9 
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3. He filled the city with money gladly scattered under head and foot u — 

4. He, the chief subject of the crowned king. 12 (3600 arivitafi, i.e.) Sprinkle 3600 rice 

grains! 


Verse 2. 

1. In the year arivitafi , from him according to everybody’s desire. 

2. He got the copper-plate beautifully engraved. 

3. You shall have an elephant if you describe the coming of Sri Anandan. 13 

4. See the royal Sri Anandan come riding on the back of an elephant ; 14 

5. See the virtuous Sri Anandan come riding on horseback. 

6. Under a green umbrella, behold ! women received him and he entered the synagogue. 

(Nine more verses follow in Part II. One verse in Part III.) 

According to the song, arivitafe is the year in which the Cochin Jewish copper-plate was 
engraved (Verse 2, fine 1). But the previous line has ‘ 3600 arivitari. ’ Sprinkling of rice grains, 
betel leaves and other things on auspicious occasions, is an old Malabar custom; but there 
is no limit to the number of rice grains to be so sprinkled. So we may infer that the com¬ 
poser of the song put in the number 3600 to indicate the date. 

The date, therefore, may be taken to be * 3600 arivitafi. 9 And since the Jews of Malabar 
have been, and are, using the Hebrew year, month and date in all their documents and even 
in their ordinary letters, we have to suppose that the year indicated by ‘ 3600 arivitari 9 is 
the Hebrew year, known as Annus Mundi. About a.d. 1070 was the date we got from 
the two Jewish traditions already laid under contribution, a.d. 1070 corresponds to a.m. 
4831. So if there is any truth at all in the traditions and the song, we have to get something 
like 4S31 out of ‘ 3600 arivitafi 9 or about 1231 out of 4 arivitafi 9 alone. 

Two courses are open to us. We can give arivitafi either the Hebrew value or the Indian 
value of the jfc atapayadi system. This is the value according to the Hebrew system :— 


A 

= 

aleph 

= 

i 

Ri 

= 

resh 

= 

200 

Vi 

= 

vau 

= 

6 

Ta 

= 

tau 


400 

Re 

= 

resh 

= 

200 



Total 


807 


In the Hebrew system the values of the several letters are simply added together as in 
the Roman system (MDCLVI = 1000 + 500 + 100 + 50 + 5 + 1). 

The value of the chronogram arivitari according to the Indian system followed in Malabar 
also is 26420. obtained by substituting for the letters the corresponding numerals and reading 
the figures from right to left, or reversing them as usual in the Indian system. 

A ri vi ta re > =26420, when reversed. 

_ 0 2 4 6 2 S _’_^_ . 

11 The poet means that the money scattered by Joseph RabbAn thickly covered the ground and 
even buried the crowd. 

12 xho crowned king is BhAskara Ravi. There were crowned kings and uncrowned kings in Malabar. 
According to the unpublished Sloane MS. (No. 2748A, British Museum, London, Portuguese text, dated 
1670 or after), 44 the kings who wear the crowns are the following : the king of Cochim, the king of Thanor, 
the king of CharipalicurA, the king of Parapulle, the king of Charaillon, the king Tilluchur Coille, the 

king of CoullaS, the king of Ballango.the king of Cranganore. Only the king of Cochim may 

wear the royal crown in all the kingdoms of Mallivar as Emperor and Supreme Lord of them.'’—(Folio 2v. 
Translation kindly supplied by the Rev. Fr. H. Hosten, S. J., of Darjeeling.) 

It is a 9 the rightful hair and descendant of Bh&skara Ravi said to be the last PerumAJ, or overlord, of 
Malabar that the king of Cochin can vear the royal crown as emperor or supreme lord. 

IS Sri Anandan hero is Joseph RabbAn, to whom, according to Malabar Jowish tradition, BhtUkara 
Ravi gave the name Sri Anandan Joseph RabbAn. Sri Anandan may be translated ‘he who is happy 
in prosperity \ 

l* Riding on an elopliant was in olden days a special privilege of kings and great men. 
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j| w iicn reverted 


But w »M t ft number ub^ to 1231. and hot!. SOT and 20120 lire far away fmm tf 
Ac*, tiw» it, u way of dropping Qa9 0 f tha dj gi{ , of b taking only 'ttrivUur which 

St^Sl" “* ll “ — 

A ri Vi iar 
0 2 4 0 

0420 too is nowhere near 1231 . 
i . ^ tbCi ; ar " ™ to interpret the ehmiingr.tm get something like 1231 ’ It i* 

S P1 * l!,al ** “» ijltcr P M ' tir>n of it handed down to , 15 bv old Jotrfek 

writers Neither doc, any Jew of the pre^U fk y Ww h cw to interpret j t 

t l 1 °“} . lb0 '" 1T - >ji ktl ° : b - T * ltw “5 "''-'V into yariUfcr T do *o for ihi* reason The 

autliar of th° iwg mma have 3 plit th» y™ m.mtw (wiueh he could m wH! e*™ “? 

SfiSJ® *7^ a T^ i 7 tt4U#e W"** to b,d**te the month and date ako And 

rtandinl f JSflrS ***£ * tb " U <> brf!W “<» ** gut tern br. when-ia we have «*r 
Stand n,, for the Hebrew month lyar, and terrf Ending for the date. It is the y of thk I w 
cliut I pul in, And ulc lt iiiitu ^ 

d.^So”^ “ •* "**' f ™ 01 ll “ * <*■ «W «< 

V Vn ri vt tar # 

112 4 e 5 

£"*2!? “ v 7 1331 —Ml** *»» >» »'”*>■ --far «. m. in M „f 

So amosarlnlar utsminfnr ( 3 B 004 - 1346=1 A.,I, 434A, wbiolt oofunpoilclx to A 0 KBS 
As we already ptesumed, torvi indicate* the dtiy of thn moutli Tver The PI,. ‘ * 
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(3) A Jewish chronogram, which can be so interpreted so as to yield a.d. 10 q ~* for a set 
of copper-plates of that king. 

(4) A possible date (a.d. 1050) astronomically arrived at, which would lead us to the 
same a.d. 1085 for the above plates. 

(5) Linguistic and pakeographic evidence., which points to a period including the 
above dates. 

* 

* * 

Of course, an opponent can legitimately object that the traditions may be wrong, the 
chronogram and its interpretation may be wrong, the astronomical data that led to a.d. 1060 
may be wrong, and my linguistic and pakeographic estimate may be wrong. Very well. 
But all my wrong things, quite independently of one another, agree in pointing to about 
a.d. 1069 — 1085 as the date of Bk&skara Ravi. 

That, indeed, is strange evidence, and at the same time strong evidence —evidence as 

strong as, if not stronger than, any already accredited historical assertion has to support it. 

♦ 

* * 

On the other hand, Mr. Daniel's date, 6th century a.d., for Bh&skara Ravi, has only a single 
argument—the astronomical one—to support it. And if Mr. Daniel were to concede—as I have 
done in the case of the date a.d. 1060, and as everybody should do—that the astronomical data 
from which he derived his dates, may be wrong, his whole fabric would fall to the ground. For 
his dates have nothing else to support them. He does not even attempt to show that the 
language and pakeography of the Bh&skara Ravi inscriptions are of about the sixth century. 

Mr. Daniel speaks of “ very sine astronomical data for calculating the dates.” (Reprint 
of his article, p. 14.) Pace Mr. Daniel and Mr. Sankar, one cannot be so confident of astrono¬ 
mical data found in old records. Epigraphists know of a large number of inscriptions in 
which astronomical data are wrong in some particular or other. Errare est humanum. And 

authors of inscriptions, ephemerides and calendars are but human. 

* 

★ * 

I have already in the course of a long, unfinished controversy (which lasted for about a 
year) between Mr. Daniel and myself in a Travancore Malayalam paper, and in The Western 
Star of 27th July, 1926, pointed out the most serious defects in his argument. Some of 
them are enumerated below. 

(1) Instead of taking the astronomical data as provisionally correct, he regards them as 
positively correct. 

(2) He confines himself to the period from a.d. 100 to 1400, and searches for dates there, 
and there alone. We know there were Perumftls (or overlords like Bhaskara Ravi) in Malabar 
even before a.d. 100. And he give3 no reason why he confined himself to the period 
from 100 to 1400. How did Mr. Daniel divine that Bhaskara Ravi lived in 100 to 1400 a.d.? 

(3) He say3, on p. 17 of the Reprint : “ I need hardly say that if we examine these dates 
for five thousand years we shall not find other dates winch fulfil all these requirements.” Of 
course, we shall not, if we examine these dates ( i.e a.d. 526, 1060 ; 571, 666) for five thousand 
years. But I suppose Mr. Daniel actually means that if we examine a period of five thousand 
years just prior to a.d. 100, we shall not find two dates there which fulfil all these requirements. 
That is a very bold prophesy. So we can legitimately suggest to him to extend his calculations 
to the period of 5000 years declared by him ex cathedra to be sterile of suitable dates. In 
fact, after reading my criticism in The Western Star of 27th July 1926, Mr. Daniel did search 
for dates in the above period of 5000 years. 

(4) For reconciling the various Bh&skara Ravi inscriptions he takes some of the years 
mentioned in them as denoting the king’s age. There is no warrant for this. For it is 
the regnal year that is invariably mentioned in ancient Malabar records, and not the king’s 
age. Can Mr. Daniel quote instances in which the age of a king is mentioned in Malabar 
inscriptions for the purpose of indicating the time of engraving them ? 
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M Then. again. Mr. Daniel take* some yearn as expiree! and some a* currant. (&* his 
Rcc-micdiatfon Table). We mas Luke A || a* oumnt When people apeak of, sav, tL Utft 
year, they do not mean the 14th. 

■ 1 r ^ OT , hwtan«? the LiuJ 13th wars of Bhiiakara Raw fXo«, 24 3m the Table) 
mhoth of vrlu.li Jupiter ttbod in Makarum. The following diagram will Indicate the regnal 
years and thmr portions inntudwl In the Jupiter-fn-Makar* m year. ' 


J . la ilnkjiram 

]3lii (regnal year) !3th Hthjregn&l ynaiflTthT 
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ft 
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Let us nov pus* rm to some points raised by .Mr. Sankar. Ho .w , he p„__ 

lion of the (- + 12) I4tli vesir of an unnamed king as relating to Bh Askars Ravi's 
Indu KflteL On the other hand Ure hie Mr. T. A. CopSiha Ra 0 fa K K 
Uiy^lt have attributed it to BhAskam Ravi himself. My reasons fbr doim ' ° ' nd 

t 1 1 -«”>»««» * of Mtata.R„i ?a “r ~ , „ 

accent*year 1 toexprc&i bis regnal vcor, while threw of Iudu !<*♦-: „„ v ,iT ' T W MMlte tl,L ' 

yoar ’ for drobrnr porpt*. gtEH^gffy ft* ,■»** opptBlto tbyf/r* 

..imitorto, 0tnTl3iiiKfibi:J ,moo ?1 tin. Shfwfitoi Rnri iuHcrintio,,. Cr? Wtl n*'T ; i la:0emphlCOlI ' V 

in tJjo village of Perumm, uses the BbAskara Ravi formula Vi! “ ** fi of,h<4 5Atoe t * ID P J « 

pi,,).-, of M-tarra Itari. Gdootoriog from tbe Uttoa^Dp pLi le JJ? 

ttS » 

JtiSS- “ - ^»%KMSM 5 SJS 

Another untenable contention of Mr, Sankar is » that l st Mareb LIir 
dtita of the Tirunelli plates in dJ respects' bce tt[lw Sth Mina fell J u t \ltl' 

Wednesday, and the astcrism (.'tiara PMlgmii ended nn thnt ,i., , ^ ^ohwaa a 

ulloiving for an enur of 24 mlnuLnn n t (he nioat * * r,llortl - v daybreak, 

Eut Mr ‘ K S ; ^ (*» ** Wtattni fib# of Iflth JXcumbre im . TLe t , 

B >skm exactly the astrouomm SydLen of lli« t^jfth centnrv V ' * ^ 

on m.,o, olloo- ,n error ,od bring .he «ao*m to the SiJjr *» 

Wlwt then is the date of fthrtakara Ravi j t h n „„ ,, , , 

of bis reign was a.d. 11)17, and ikat he gave the famous rihJ !dlDni1 ^ ^ En ' tiflJ * v ™ r 
Jcwiab lender Joseph Rabbfln in a. D . J0$5 In mv remits i 1 <?t, Pl M ’ r P !ttte grant to the 
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fifty years. For instance, the Pallava king Nandivarmnn Paliavamalla reigned for more than 
62 years, and his son and successor, Dantivarman, reigned more than 51 years. (See Dub- 
reuil: Ancient History of the Deccan, Pondicherry, 1920, p. 28.) 

We may perhaps assume that Bh&skara Ravi came to the throne in a.d. 1047, in his 16th 
year, was crowned about two years later in his 18th year, and died when he was about 75. 
The following table will indicate what I consider the dates of the principal events of his life. 

Date (A.D.) Regnal year. Event. 

1031. •• •• Birth. 

1047 .. ..1st .. •• Accession. 

1048 .. ..2nd Coronation. 

1060 .. .. 14th (2+12) .. .. Perunna inscription engraved. 

1085 .". .. 38th (2+36) .. . • Jewish plates granted. 

1105 .. .. 43rd (wrong) .. .. Tirunelli plate No. 2, engraved. 

1105 or after .. .... .. •• Death. 

*% 

It will be observed that I have taken the astronomical data and the regnal year (14th) 
of the Pernnna inscription (of 1060) to be quite correct, while I have taken the data of the 
Tirunelli inscription to be very nearly correct, and the regnal year (43rd) to be quite wrong. 

As for the date a.d. 1105 for the Tirunelli inscription, Mr. Daniel says ( Reprint , p. 15): 

“ There are two other dates given by Dewan Bahadur Swamikannu Pillai. They are Kali 
4205 ” (=a.d. 1105) “ and 4216. This is surely due to an oversight on the part of this emi¬ 
nent scholar. In fact he himself admits it in a reply to a letter of mine on this point.” 

On the other hand Dewan Bahadur Swamikannu Pillai the author of Indian Chronology , 
to whom I referred the matter while the controversy on the date of Bhaskara Ravi was going 
on between Mr. Daniel and myself for about ten months from 23rd June 1925, in the Mala- 
yalam newspaper Nava Bhdrali of Tiruvalla in Travancore, told me in his letter dated Fort 
St. George (Madras), 11th August 1925:— 

“ I have not" written to Mr. Daniel admitting that my date a.d. 1105 for the Tirunelli 
plate was wrong. I still think March 1, a.d. 1105, is the correct date and I adhere to what I 
last said about the position of Jupiter, viz., that according to Surya Siddh&nta Jupiter was 
in Tula, though according to modem astronomy he would be in Vrischika. 

Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s lamented death took place shortly afterwards (on 10th Septern- 
ber 1925), and so he had no opportunity to say more on the question in reply to Mr. Daniel, 
who with the support of some local astronomers (quoted in our controversy) maintains that 
a.d. 1105 is wrong. 

What is wrong with the date 1105 is, according to Sir. Daniel and his tliree supporters, 
the position of Jupiter. The inscription says that Jupiter was in Tula, but Mr. Daniel and his 
trio of supporters hold that Jupiter was in the first half of the next sign, rischika. (See our 

controversy, sections 169 to 179.) Let astronomers decide. 

% 

* * . . , 

If, however, Jupiter was actually in Vrischika, we have to take the inscription to be 

wrong in that particular. But by no means can we take the record to the sixth century as 
Mr. Daniel has done. If, like Mr. Daniel, one were to ignore language and paleography, 
the surest of our bases, and rely entirely and solely on astronomical data assumed to be per¬ 
fectly correct, one could, on the strength of astronomical calculations, take Bh&skara Ravi to, 
say, the 10th, 50th or 100th or any other millennium before the Christian era. No one need 
limit oneself arbitrarily to the period a.d. 100 to 1400, as Mr. Daniel has done, but every one 
is at liberty to fish for suitable dates in the vast ocean of time. 

One may object that though language and paleography are sure bases, the study of 
those aspects of inscriptions has not yet been systematically made. \ cry well. Then begin 
at once to make that study, setting aside astronomi cal calculations for the time being. 

Not was underlined twice by Mr. SwAmikai>cu Pillai. 
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TEE EMPIRE OF OR IRS A- 

By rmr, k. Ii. BAXTERjTi M A* 

(OenhW/d Jram vof h £F//* p h ;?-3S*) 

II. Furusfienama (M70--W,) 

The death of Espitandra in I4TH wo* foEcrwwS by n war of encowdcoL Fimbta states 
that two of tlie bolls of Kupilcmlrrt luunud Minimal RAi anil Amh.ir RAs wura rival claimants 
for the throve and AmW RJii anogbi the idUanee of tho Bohjaanl StiJJAii Mnfeaffmiad IH t 
who bad succeeded hte elder brother Nigum Shdh uti the 30th July 140-1. At thn times of 
List accession Muhammad vjw in hta tf-nth yr.ir, ah ! the* -fore at the time of the death of 
KapUciirirn hi a Bgy could not have Ux-u marc than tight ™t, TTif B rrrfl itfn-i-wn'i^iV saigas, 
perhsp* uioie correctly tl mn Firtahti. another reason for the ipterfcfomje of Muhammad 
gjijth Behm&ni hi the affair* of the (Mr-all empire* Aijcwiing t« tliL* authority t '* In thin 
year the Queen-Slot ber, Makbdiimnh Jab An, died, and in ajl $75 [,t.n + 1470) the Solids 
Gaumed the reins of gnvrriumnt. 

"In the diktat of those affairs a rac^ngor arrived from TdiqgiinA and informed tho 
Sul Win that t.he Efiyw of Orissa, w|ju win ! Iio principal rd jvi uf Tflluig&uft. wim dead. 

11 The Suit An was rejniced to hear i ii ; ; iit-w.-. - L nd u^iliv.] upon the inquest of these 
dominion*; accordingly he held a eoiuieLI vl At n, r Htli hta nobbs and initiifiters, Malik 
NipsfiM-uUMulk Babri, who was onf nf flu* vom i:. « 1 llama viiii SLAli, said lc WUh Your 
Majesty's permission I will Undertuhv ihm duly,'" Tin- Suit An Invited him wills n special 
robe Of honour, and despatched him with mime! of tins other nuldc + iu that- diftictifiJi/'l 

On many different ocwtaionii ilit' Isf^ proved EtudJ 10 be far mure 

reliable than Firtahta where IlnbuMni history h conewn^l Thia \a specially the eases in 
Lfclnrmrd genealogy < Flriihtnta version i mvy therefore be r^goiiicd iLureli.ibte. 
Muhammad Eli dould not have taken much mlunsat in tile campaign he was too young, 
but hta nobbsfl ftmiid this to l>e a fining opportunity torevengts themmli-p* for the uumerfun 
defeat j tluay had ttdfercd at. the hand of K^pilciiJm, the battle of EttVilrkonHjl p the 
iiwwuon of dm metropolitan dfetrial r-r Buhtr . L v It lit quite poplhlc that at tbta time tbs 
JfiteilniitTifl also interfered in the stwe^ion to the ihiorie of Orta ;i; but the principal eauso 
of llio Hnuaiaxuni Invnsion was tho weakness of the empire of Ori^ at thi^ particular mmnont. 

IMos^ proof^diu^ with t he narrulite of the cnifipafgn, we should patnie tOiamsidfs? tis^ 
conditimi of the Eastern dtatriu* of tlm Indian tVnfmnla at she time of Knpijenrlra'a death. 
The Ikihraanl Sul|&£Ut had grown fur the time hf'lag, ii|hvii the nttainnient- of mnjo> 

rity of Mubmaimad III. Wt the YAflmru nr Wjijeyar drna&ty of Vljiiyaimgara woa ft&tf. 
approaching cxtiucdoii. Tbete hrt raoBortj to siippofie that thu uinjwrnr V irUj^lIvsha was 
alive in 1473,. at least eight yours nii 1 r the death of Kapdendra in U1Q* The Sjljova chief 
Nnr-iriThh.i may have oltulncri tha SUptcm? poWttr oven hi the life Lime nf Vtrtptkaba I l r 
but at the tisno of Knpilnmlni'* drath he was dosrly utlB a aubordmat*- Samn N&yalui 
iwema to Imve beta serving sttuler ISnluva. KaraoilbJm nt litis time. Like the Muslim an 
general^ and nobler of Mnhaniniad IIT BahmanL tho commandm of Vir&pfsksha If also 
cnasiflcred thr death of the strong ruler of Ortftva mid tliu dhtjcnrinnii among his sans to bo 
a very fitting opportunity for the ittxmqiiFri ef tbs di^tricta in ibu Tamil mid the Tclugu 
country crated from the Vijaysnagara empire by i3u> founder of the SffrynvajthtB dynasty, 
Prof r ft. K, Aiyangar qatmSm that Sfijuva Xarasidal ri's t irat neniuu tn the empire 
the heating baek of thi^ enemy right up to Rnjabmuiulry where the Bahmani SulUzt, 
Mnbaininad, found him strongly entrenehcJ in one of hta camptigns/ ^ jfow we arc in 
a po^iiion to judge how It became pK^ibTe fesr S^lttvn Xurmrimha o be peresont on Lhc banka 
of the GoclAvari In 1474*75 when Mi bammad ill begged rise atrnug fort of KAjnmahotidri 
1 Jodkoii dnnjiieriy, vcl r XXvni t p. 

8 v °h VXH + App It. pi 1A ■ QeicTih^ £p\_ earn , vd T* pt I, ji. iiS, 113, 

S ^ Hitfotifi Mmii n v F I^ia F jq> 7-fi. 
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During iho Civil war between th« sons ol Kapilcndrs the Bahmsnln obtained a chance of 
Regaining control over the hill districts of Teltngim*. When the iluwilnum advance into the 
(toott-kod Of Telihgnn* burred the way of Orissa into tlio Southern Telugu and Northern 
Tamil districts, then Silluva Nortuiuhha found it a comparatively cosy job to foocenpy these 
diet riel n »nd to include them once more In the empire of Vijayanagaru, Thu history ol these 
two different warn of Orissa with two of the greatest uiuuafellies of Southern India must be 
studied separately. 

The teal causa of tliE Bahntaui invasion of Orissa in 1470 has been already quoted 
from the Burh&H-i 'm%if, Nlglm-ul-Mdt Hasan Bahrf , who had obtained the command 
of the expedition, defeated the Offesmi army somewhere in the Northern Telugu country 
and advance I upon TtAjuruahetidri. Pirisht-a says that in 1471 — #70 A,n. Ambar ftEl a 
cousin of the king of Oritoft complained to MuhumnUtd Ilf B&hnmnl that the throne of Orissa 
had been usurped by a Brahman (!} named Mongol Rii, Hie adopted son of the king*, f,«., 
Kapilcndra. We know definitely from the calculations of the late Sir. ilOiimoUau Cha- 
kravarti that tho first year or the second ti«Jb* uf the reign Of Puruahottama eoincidod with 
14G&-70. This calculation is baaed on two inscriptions in the jntjunwhanit of the temple nf 
Jagammlliu. at Pur« s Therefore the king of Orissa in [471 —S7ft AJi, could not have 
been a BrAhmana. The Mongol RAi, mentioned hy Firislua, if he had real existence, must 
he another son of KapiUmdr*. 

Firishta continues to state that Muhammad HI Bahnmui wja extremely desirous of 
oh turning Home pari of ike dominions of Orissa on the Eastern coast. specially ftijanmbeiidrt 
and KopibpnBc. FiruJita sgr«cc with the Bnrhdn-i-ma 1 diir in making Xitdrn-ul-Mvlk 
Hasan Bohn the Commander of the e*i*ditioii against Orissa. Be then state* that 
imbar 1U1 joined Hawn on the borders of Orwita. Hasan defeated Mangol RAi and placed 
Ambar EUU on the' throne of Ori-wa. Hasan, then, proceeded to capture RHjamabendrl 
and Kondapallc*. There ia no mention either of the Briihmnna Maiigal RAi or of Ambar 
RAi, the cousin of the late king of Orissa, Ul the ltwMn-i-m*6MT. This book states directly 
that after the defeat of the Orisean army Nizam-id-Mulk Hasan Bahri captured Rlijumahcndrl 
and marched to the snath-west against Kepdavidu. This is more natural as being the scat 
or an Oriiwftii Viceroy. KumJapalle is not mentioned in this work, NizAm-ul-Mulk Hawn 
bcaicgcil Lind captured Kunlavidu and several Other fort* in the neighbourhood. This Is 
the first stage in the ware uf Muhammad XT! Rahmani with Punishottama. 

Before wi> proceed to consider the wound stage we must take into account the expansion 
t ,f Vfiayanaawm under S&lu™ Nartoiahu. Even during the Ufn lime of ViiupAbflha II. 
saluva Narasiihha had captured the Smith ArcOt diatrict. By 1474 he ™ m the potion 
ul the entire anatom toastUnd as far north w Rijamsdwndri when he met the Bahmaiit 
jirmy manuruvring against PuruahotUma of Orissa* The details of SMrtV* NanwMlha a 
capture and cooqttwt of the southern dwfrirts of the empire of KapUcndrW are to be found 
jji the WMbhyu&ujnm ol lUjunAtlm puidima. I« the fourth canto it fo atated that when 
SAliivn NorusUuhn matched against the king of Kalihga, the latter came out at the head 
of his army, but was defeated and retired to bin city, where, later on. he was bwieged 
nnd compelled to surrender^. This statement is entirely unreliable, aa we can pro' T c from 
Miisalftian histories that there wjuj no chance for 8Muv» Narasiiaha to meet Purusbottiuna 
imthe field of battle at any time between 14B9-70 and 1474-75, when wc meet PurushotUnm 
And SuUAn Muhammad TTt fiahiruim in the neighbourhood of RAjamnhandrf. Ruth 
Firishta" and the ftrtrfrin.i-nw'&n muk, it auflfcifntl y clear that Kfljanmhcmlri and 

* tl r .jn - * Hitfofy oj the of iht. Jfutammatfsn Poirer in Indtu, Cukuttii, llH)£P, val* II, p. 487, 

a J AUtS. ynh LX IS. 1‘>X>, pp- 4*5-3. * Bngfi'i Hmc of U^ Mtifutmividm Power, vvl, 11. pp. 487-55, 

1„ of Tijaymaiar y, P- hi- Thto its. pi"*™ tbeamnpuratlve unrdlaWmr at Inti™ 

lit«wwy wrxto. -[.reisJly Suiwknt mH'jrvsl work*, in maUcrfl luM^rinftl- 
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IvO^davidu were in the possesion of the Bahniani Suhln up to 1474 from ihu tiine til the 

ilriith tif Kjtpilendra. The record ill Mu^uilnan hiblori-ij Of the praCDCC of SAJuv* 

Narasiihha on the OodAvart in 1474-7# proves definitely that during the firvt four or fivv 
year* of hm reign FurushoUamn lost all control over the southern provinces of hm father 1 * 
empire! and this was the period during which S&hnit X.iruasmha extender! the North* Eastern 
Frontier of the Empire of VijayuHAgam &m far os Lina OodilvurL The story of the war 
between Furuahottam* and SAjuva NarasLmha aa given in the Silwt'-iit/htjiufatjiim appear* 
to be entirely imaginary. 

We now return once more to Firiabta. In 1474 UhimrAja, an Qflyw,, w*ho wua originally 
a dependant of Muhammad III Balnmuii, captured KnudapalEc and sent messengers to 
PunishottamA or* aa he in called, H The RAya of Orisaa/ p asking him to recover the diatricta 
of Te lULLf fLiiLi now lost to him, PururduKtarmL arrived with 10,000 bora© finrl S^OOO fo-rjfe and 
drove out NijAm-iil-Miilk Tlason JBuhri from KAjamahemlri. Muhammad HI Baiiitumi 
marched against Punzahuttoma in parson. Upon lus arrival Bldmritja took refuge in the 
fort Of KoMdapal!e r and Purusholiumu ru-crushed Lho GodAvari. Muhammad III Bull man! 
hdt IChw&jah-i -JaMrt Mafmiiid GftwAn GilAnI with the heir-appaie[iL K Prince Mahmud, 
at IVtjamahendri and marched with twenty thousand horw in pursuit or Punish otiamii. 
Firishta assert* that in a h. 882 (= a.p, 1477) Muhammad III pfliirtrated into the heart of 
Orissafur ay the capital and ravaged the country. It iy further stated that ho intended 
to send for Mobmfir] GAwftn and occupy rhe country permanently, On hearing this 
Furtisbottaiiia h stated to have sent repealed embassies to open negotiations and to have 
purohan&d peace by delivering twenty-five elephant* belonging to his father. Muhammad 
Ill Btthmanj is said to have retired with thefto presents 1 

These statements Of FirLJits it Lh necefti&ry to receive with great caution. In the 
first place, if Mnhsmnmd III had really retired after receiving twenty-five elephants from 
Piirushottama then he must have been compelled to do so by Home other power. Ko 
victorious Muaalaian army has ever hi ofl any defeated IUndu Prince at such a small price. 
Firishta’s Htory reminds one of the retreat of Selenium Nikutor from India after receiving 
five hundred elephant h from Chajidragiiptu Maury a an the cost of the four fertile provinces 
of Aria, Araehosia, Gedrosia and the Faropunkadee. Muhammad III*9 intention to occupy 
Orissa vanishes immediately. No indemnity of war j& demanded, and the retreat begins 
Immediately after the receipt of the elephants. Let us now' return to die comparatively 
sober account of the BptrAaa*i*trta + &tr :— 

11 In the midst o! ttieaa alhiirs the ftnUftn was informed that the perfidious R£y& of 
Oriaea, with a torgn force of foot and hu« 0 t had invaded the terri lories of IwlAm Sidra- 
ul-MuIk Bafiri, who wait situated as a barrier between the country of the infidels and the 
territories of Irifint* owing to the numbers of the enemy's force, wan unable to cope with 
therm, hastened toward* Wuzir&hfld, The Sultan ordered his array to be Bumbled in all 
haste at the town of MnLIkpur, near Aflht&r. on the bank of a tank, which yem one of the 
innovations of llAIik Hasan Niaftmud-Mulk Bnbri. According to order h they Staked there 
from all parla* and in a short time an immense fdroo w&d awemblod; and th© Sultin marching 
with them in due time arrived near Uiv furtre,^ of ftAjaiMiindri (Rijamabaadri}. From 
that innumerable forcti the Snhfin pitted out ^U/XH> men with two hor h each, nod Leaving 
the Minister EfawAjah Jahfln in the royal Camp in attendance on the prinix: (Mahmud Khun) 
he himself with the picked treopa proceeded to RAjAmundfi » * . . 

hh When they arrived in the neighbourhood of lhe fortress of RujAmiiiidrT. they saw an 
immense city, ™ the farther side of which Urn infidel X&ramiba Raya with 7,f»,000 cursed 
mfanirv and COO daphonts like monntaunB of iron had taken libs atari d. On this aide of 
t he river ho bid du g a deep ditch, on the ed ge of which he had buUt a wall like th#* rampart 

d Brw'i fiiw Fanr*r F v^l. I[„ fip. Lyi Cie, 
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of Alexander, ami if. with cannon anti guns and all the apparatus of w.%r. f Yet n°t* 
iritbatanding oil this wmy and pomp and pride and prepsretiott, when Nardiihha Rjjn 
hcM ,] „f the arrival of the Bulk's army, thinking it advisable to uvoirl meeting their 

all nek, ho elected to take to flight. 

■* When the Sultan became aware of the flight of the enemy be appointed Malik hatb- 
ullAh Darvft Khto ^ ith several Other tmtn of his conquering army to go in pursuit, and m 
slaughtering «od plundering to strive their ntmoat D*3* KMrr aecurd^y, 

dirfSo pursued the lnfi&* M far as the fortress of RAjitmundn, and Wd £$? tofcjn* 
SulUfl aU followed him with aU speed and rained Iils victorious ataudartls at the foot Of 
i! /fortress . Orders were given to the army to surround the furtrew, and with 

cLmom, guns, arrows and all the engines of war t« reduce the f^iegyd to extremities and 
deny them the necessaries of life, 

•i j t nearly arrived at that stage that the face of victory was reflected m the mirror* 
of the desires of the royal troops. when suddenly the commander of the fortress cried for 
(i uarter The Suit An in his exceeding mercy and kindness took pity on these unfortunate 
tUpIc, pardoned their offences atld gave them a written promise of quarter. The governor 
STthe iirtres* riding on an eh-plm.it of gigantic «Lw muiJ to pay bis nspeets to the SuMm 
He made bis obeisance and me enrolled among the Turki, Idangi and Habsiu skvte. 

« T ho c n (tAii with some of the nobles anil great ram went out on the sum mil of the fortress, 
and signified bis wish that the rites of the faith of IslArn should bo introducedi in^.that_*l»do 
or mMclity. He appointed to the charge of the fortress the *t«ne person to whom it had 

^"(S^uingthr^ounta in these two Munalman histories we find that only four potato 

arc coupon , n ].Mntk 11 ftsan Babri had been driven out of the flat plums of TeiihgAnA 

hdo« the tjhnit by PuruabotUma Dcva ol Orissa; 
t ii) That the SultiU Muhammad III Bahunuii took the command of the campaign 
against Griss* in fwtfiou i 
(iii) That Rfijamahandri was besiegwl ; and 

fiyl That the Hindu commandant of Kuj&mahondri had. to capitulate- 

The disagreements arc many in number. According to Firislita the uam* of tim Hindu 
commandant of RAjaniakeuriri i» lihimrtja, but he is said to Jmve retired 10 
There is no mention of KondapaUe and the retirement of lihimraja £ that 
RwMn-fW&ir ; nor is there any mention of the stationing of the HffJjahJJab&n »* 
PHnco Mahmud Kb An at that place. The Mfc-Mfejt » **> tt ,km about Sullaa 
Mubxmrnad HTs «ack of IWhottima* capital. Kafak. and Idadewrtatmn * Orfew. 
We have now to decide on the respective merits of FirmhU and the Rurhutt-i M* lho 

latter mentions one incident about which FirUhta is rilent. eg.. the pntfrof feMuva 
NsiwimhA in the neighbourhood of KAjiitnaheudri. There are event* rec^h-d «i the 
Burh^Mbir which prove without doubt that &luva is the P"™ 

rw that mentioned a* Narsimha HAya in connect inn with this campaign- Immcihateiy MtM 
the campaign ol Oriwa, Muhammad UT Bahmaui decided to attack the empire of V.jaya- 
nairara. The people in the district of Koiidavidu luid broken out in open nd-clko* m am. 
gjj^ - A( j 1430} and thrown them wives on the protection id &i]iivft Naraminha; -o the 
Sulfikn on bearing the news, in the month Of RamajAn sn the above mentioned, year (November 
a o~ 1430) ordered hia army to be assembled; and mare lung witb it towards Iha K i ngd o m 
of Tijayantgw, indue time arrived in the neighbouihiwd of ihc fortress ol Rondavir, and 
encamping there, completely auTTOun dcd W 1 __ 

l ThUisooeof tKs Untaaeoiot tluwvi artillery m India beiort (he invnion. of India by Bttw. 

. w. Ant. «U KXVIU, P . 2M. " » F* ** 
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Therefore in a.d. 1480 Kondavidu was included in the empire of Vijayanagara and the 
Bahmanf campaign of that year was directed against TelingAnA and not the Tamil or 
Kanarese districts. This being so, it is much more likely that SAluva Narasimha was 
present on the Godavari near RAjamahendri in the campaign of 1474-77. We are not in 
a position to ascertain whether the &Uuva Chief was present on the banks of the Godavari 
as an ally of Purushottama of Orissa or as a third party in the struggle. The omission of 
«§ajuva Narasimha’s part in the war of 1474-77 in Firishta’s work proves its comparative 
unreliability when compared to the Burhdn-i-ma'&ir. Sajuva Narasimha had added the 
eastern coast-land of the Indian peninsula to the empire of Vijayanagara after the death 
of Kapilendra in 1470 and the subsequent Musalman conquest of the delta of the Godavari. 
He had showed no resistance when Purushottama reoccupied the delta of GodAvari, but when 
Muhammad in started to recover it, it was clearly to his interest to be present near the seat 
of war, because his own territories were contiguous to that of the king of Orissa. The state¬ 
ment in the Burhdn-i-ma’dsir about the Bahmani campaign of 1480 proves clearly that the 
country to the south of the Krishna was included in the empire of Vijayanagara because the 
talukd of NarasarAopet, in which Kondavidu is now situated, lies immediately to the south 
of the lower course of the KrishnA. The war of 1474-77 was, then, clearly for the possession 
of the Krishna-GodAvari DoAb. Purushottama had evidently given up all hopes of the 
southern districts of his father’s extensive empire, and therefore there could have been no 
cause of enmity between the king of Orissa and the general or emperor of Vijayanagara. 
VirupAksha II was still living, yet the out-lying provinces of the Hindu empire were in the 
possession of Saluva Narasimha. As the de facto king of the eastern coast SAluva Nara¬ 
simha had to be present at or near Rajamahendri when Muhammad III launched his great 
campaign against the king of Orissa in 1474. The object of the Bahmani SultAn was the 
reoccupation of the GodAvari-KrishnA Doab, which he had conquered immeiliately after 
the death of Kapilendra. Was it the object of the Sahiva Chief to help the Hindu king of 
Orissa, or was he there simply to defend his own dominions ? In view of the statement of 
the Burhdn-i-ma’dtir that SAluva Narasimha retired without fighting it seems probable 
that when he found it unnecessary to engage the Musalmans for the defence of his own 
dominions he retired to a safe distance, leaving his common enemies to fight till exhaustion. 
Muhammad Hi’s invasion of SAluva Narasimha’s territories in 1480 may be construed in 
two different ways. In the first place it may be taken to be in revenge for the part played 
by SAluva Narasimha in the campaign of 1474-77, or in the second place it may simply be 
a continuation of that campaign for the conquest of the whole of the DoAb from the Hindus. 
It appears that it was not to the interest of Saluva Narasimha to ally himself with any of 
the contending parties because both were his natural enemies. It is more probable that 
Purushottama had to fight his battles without any help from the only Hindu power in 
Southern India which might have helped him. The campaign of 1474-77 ended in the total 
loss of the GodAvari-KrishnA DoAb to the kingdoms of Orissa and Vijayanagara apparently 
owing to the impossibility of a coalition among the Hindu powers. But we must not put 
our faith in any of the grandiloquent tales narrated by Firishta about the sack of Cuttack 
and the submission of Purushottama. The campaign against Orissa was suddenly brought 
to an end on account of the necessity of a vigorous campaign against Saluva Narasimha, 
and MAlik NisAm-ul-Mulk Hasau Bahri was left in charge of the conquered provinces. The 
Bahmani campaign of 1480 against Kondavidu was followed by another against MaHkr 11 . 
Muhammad III Bahmani may or may not have resided for three years at RAjamahendrf as 
stated by Firishta 11 , but this is certain, that no further campaign against Purushottama was 
attempted by the Bahmanis. 


11 Ind. Ant., vol. XXVIII, p. 289. 

1! Brigg’s Rise oj the Muhammadan Power, vol. II, p. 497. 
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Thp scene mu Lb.' politfcnl stage now ehacgos swiftly. TJw murder of the great ttusalmnu 
E eiie«l and statesman MftbmM G4wftn GiltaJ, on tl.o fith April l«l.» ww 

followed by a paralysis of aggressive Miusalniau policy, and this death of Muhammad III 
n. hn..n: m tha ftflth March 1483*4, was followed by the sudden diammnbcrmcnt of the 
l^fumuii Empire. The long reign or the weak and imbecile Hohmfkd won n record of total 
disunion and incapacity of the Mu*dm*n leaders- The attitude of PurUnhntt*™ ran be 
vxnlaiued partly from Firiabtt’a narrative of the conspiracy of the Deccam parly at the 
Bahmani <W against IfafcmM G&wnti. Nis4m-ul-Miilk linn Babri fmgpd a IcLlcr 
purporting to he ^communication from Uabmud Giw4n that he was tired of M.*xmmad 
ILI Rahman! and ready to join the R&ya of Orima“ i*, fururfwtt«na. The latter d 
FirijjbU'a account is true, was then still an object, of fear to the Bahmaul HultHi. \\* do 
out know what happened to the GodAvari-K^na DoAb immediately b*» after the 
molder of Mobmud CAwftn. According tn Firishta the Hindu renegade Ni^m-uI-Mulk 
JTussn Babri was permitted by Muhammad TTT Bahtuanl to govern the Dofth by n Deputy. 
hm o^fi boh. Malik Tlic story related by ElmM* mjty or may not be irue, it u 

evident on the face of it that it waft necessary for Urn okl traitor Hawn to he at Uaun 
order to mature the plan for tlso murder of bis patron Mabmdd Gftwftn. As soon as .M4-td 
Ghwan is mupWod and Muhammad III Bali moot is dead tho actors on the stagy, who have 
“’Xd# - “ .After tho Murder - M.UL SUta-l^k 

J! J., B»W, hi. eon Mulik Ni.hM.vUtalk Ab»»d Mi™ to UlC south-™,.™ poet 01 tho 
tt,hmo.o Empire, rrtiero ho lo ho., curving out OK independent, UiagHom lor hiiaMlf. 

Imondlettlv .tier hi. neeemiol, M«1)niM hod oodertoko o enmpuigll in TeiiilgtaA 
wiore tho murder „[ Kiilk Nhrlm.id.Mulk Hnton BaVi". The remit of lid. e.mpo.g.! 
i, not ktioten. hot the ,er, rdhnoc ol tho B.rfoVi-mnd.ir prove. M « •« onfnvMrebto. 
Sultett Jlolniid BahpianI could not proceed OOrtnrd. (rom Anrongni. Tin. pwiblp 
toheote. . K.oe™p.lion ol Teliiganfl by PunerhoUemn. AYilhin ... poor. of the deetth 
of Sulttn Hohoumod III Suhm.nl, Codhv.rt-Kri.hnl Dolt hod been m-oMupW by iho 
troniwof Orissa, and Purusliottsina was La possession of Kondavulu, so much coveted by the 
and the Guntur district, Tins is proved definitely by two inscriptums, one 
discovered at Komlavklii dated imM, = the Jovian year KiUiko'*, and the mmlrt some 
unknown place in Tdingum. published in 1*17 in ibu I'roiiwrfmM of fh« bUntt*, Smtli,' «f 
ifndros.datcd&ka 1412, the year ft*#** Karttika Sukb U 

7th 148ft 1 " Them ran not be any doubt about the fact that KuUMJu andOugoIc^ had 
pof^l out tif the r^ession of fityiru Karasiriilia when be was the WOOgniwd EinpOror of 

VijftyunftEflrtrt , : . . 

[To hi amhnued,) 


is iwj. Wwf.p wi. xxvxn, p. SDK 

Ru* Iif !A* fourr, VOL ilp p, TWIG, ■ 


IMA . p, ^92. 
find-, p. 4!}?. 


ir fji4 inp f vol. XKVIII, p, 30IJ* 

ih M /«fi« mrao-fe. p. 4., rhafcravarti. vol. «IX, 1BOO. p. »« 

Uia ytftr 1411. 

li Epi. I«d.p vol. SIU, pp. I&O-W . „ 

,d The pljK * iu the gram el 1412 are litwled in the Oageir Taluk* ol the Ormtw 
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PLOSIVES IN DRAVIDIAN. 

By L. V. RAMASWAMI AYYAR, M.A., B.L. 

Though Dravidian is, next to Indo-Aryan, the most important language-group in India 
possessing an independent culture 1 not much inferior to the Indo-Aryan and rightly claiming 
an indubitably great past history, which has yet to be vastly explored, little or no attention 
is paid to-day to the study of its philology. Admirable and scholarly as the monumental 
work of Caldwell (published about half a century ago) may be, much of its contents needs 
modification and revision in the light of modem linguistic research. It is to be hoped that, 
on the one hand, the labours of European scholars of Dravidian, like Profs. F. Otto 
Schrader and Jules Bloch, and, on the other, the new-born interest in linguistics evidenced 
in India by the organization of research departments in the Universities, will be pro¬ 
ductive of beneficial results in the field of Dravidian philology. 

I propose in this article to deal with the forms and variations of the important class 
of sounds called plosives as they appear in Dravidian, the changes they undergo in com¬ 
binations and further with the general laws underlying these changes. I shall draw my 
illustrations from, and confine my observations to, the four more prominent Dravidian 
languages (i.e., Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Kanarese). 

The plosives (so called because in their articulation the exit of the current of expiration 
of air occurs with an explosion resulting from the removal of a temporary stoppage in one 
of the super-glottal passages) have been analysed and classified with remarkable nicety by 
recent phoneticians. There are two distinct movements involved in the articulation of 
plosives : (i) the formation of the stoppage, and (ii) the removal of the same. The 
process entails a certain amount of muscular tension of the vocal organs, which varies with 
the nature of the sound. Before the science of phonetics had made the enormous progress 
that it has to-day, it was the practice to classify the plosives only in a broad manner as tenues 
and media; on the one hand, and on the other, as the different varieties depending on the 
place of sound-production and the organs coming into play. Recent progress in the science 
of phonetics has discovered new and more subtle distinctions based on (i) the degree of 
muscular tension involved in the sound-production, and (ii) the position, and the amount of 
vibration of the vocal chords. As these distinctions are important in the study of Dravidian 
plosives, we shall briefly refer to them here. Generally speaking, these factors, namely, the 
degree of muscular tension and the amount of vibration of the vocal chords almost always 
go together in inverse proportion, though exceptional cases might arise. 2 

Prof: Jespersen has arranged the series as follows 3 :— 

(1) Strongly aspirated tenues , where the vocal chords are widest apart, the air-stream 
from the lungs gathers behind the stoppage so strongly that a strong explosion is heard on 
the stoppage being removed. Muscular tension at its maximum here. Vocal chords 
remain without vibration for a short interval after the explosion. The position of the vocal 
chords in Dravidian is that indicated by Jespersen as ^2 only. 

(2) Weakly aspirated tenues differ from the above only in that the vocal chords begin 
to vibrate for the succeeding sound much sooner than in the above variety often immediately 
at the moment when the stoppage is removed. 

(3) Sharp tenues , where there is no interval at all after the explosion, and before the 
vocal chords begin to vibrate for the succeeding sound. Almost a metallic clang is heard 
in the production of this sound. 

(4) Voiceless medics , where the vocal chords, remaining much closer than for (3) above, 
still do not vibrate, and further the muscular tension is much lower. 

(5) Half-voiced medics differ from (4) above only in that the muscular tension is a little 
lower still, and the vocal chords begin to vibrate slightly before the explosion. 

1 See Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji’s recent work on The Origin and Development of the Bengali 
Language (Calcutta University), pp. 40-42. 

2 See Otto Jcspersen's Elcmentarbuch der Phonetik , p. 90. 3 Ibid., pp. 85-90. 
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(UJ J* *u» tncdire, where the nm&cutor tension is at its mmiimim ami the vocal chords 
do not emm to vibrate at all. 

Dra vidian plosives have hitherto been etdaaified a$ belonging to l bo two brand varieties* 
namely tenues and cucdko only ; but un u matter uf fact, cxaniplen of all the above men¬ 
tion od fti x varieties occur in Dra vidian, 

CJaaa ( 1 ) 4 is heard in the careful trumiiialiuEiof doubled nr long plcwivea occurring iiiuij- 
ly in bsoe forms and derivative forme* 

Tamil—(mark) ; jxttUu (ton] ; uopjnti (hiuhS! cosa), 

Tdugu —prakkti (near) ; nipjm [fire); naUi JetammiOT}* 

MuJuvntjnn-— viff* (having loft) ; chakka (jack-fruit ) ; lalta (parrot). 

Ofajss (2) m found in the bounds of rfuubhd nr long plosives occurring iuitiallv in the 
second components of mmam& in Tamil and >Ill toy slum, c.y., 

Tamil —ktitjutppnl t (tiger of forest); vtffM&anrlA (old man of tho hoiLto), 

Mutoyiitom- — dfippei (ran ft way) ; tnifakkdl (Itg of tableb 

Class [3) is the value of initio] plodvoa in all the DruvkHan dialect* and in intorvocal 
plosives in MalayeJura and Tdugn. Tho iiiuUiElie clang, characteristic of tbo French Konrefa, 
is absent in the Dm vidian, however, 

IniiiuL Tamil —kappil (ship). Malayslam —-kafal (uca). 

Teltlgu —Mni [but), KflDimOQ ti wifrthf (filled). 

fntmxKal. Telogu —paluku (word). MiitoyaJam™cMfl (jumped). 

Class (4) i«. ( the vtikrcLstt media* are very common interroeaJiy m MalayaJam colloquial. 
fmW careful MftUyatom speakers give t fib value to *11 inter vocal plomraa and often to naval 
plod ro combination* &bo f £.y., Malayalnm : /radii (irat) ; mndi (cart) l htfyli (pit); pand* 

[ball) ; JXBpfj (ugo), sic,* 

n 

Oa^, (0) fa Jt variety of sound often heard in Mu toy atom xw&d plosive combinations, 
chmia (drum): tqgil (If), cto* 

Quae (0) is the value given t<i all Tamil inter vocal plosives and to all Tamil plosive* 
in combination with nasals (both l*m£ feplOeentfti in spelling by the symbols lor surds). 
Further, initial Telugu surds assume this value when they are immediately preceded bv 

word* with final vowels of the drain dte, 

(Ij A broad classification of the Dr&vidian plusivcn 1 according to the ptoco of sound- 
production and (2) the vocal organs coming into ptoy would stand thus: 


Lip 

with 

Tenth 

with 

Upper g Ileus 
with Lip 


Paint*', 

lip. 

blade. 

of tongue. 

Front. 

Middle, 

py b 

h<t 

fi 4 


t,4 


I ahull briefly comment on the characteristics of thcuu Dravidian son in la, 

(I) t and d alveolar soumis with tip of tongue touching thu up^r gum* Tfam am 
found in Tamil and Malay ain iu only, ami even hurt! only doubled or in combi nation. Tamil 
ft+ tf* gsvea rise to ffror ffff, as in the causative* of mdlim. i^Rm &x.=mdttRui\ pefrHm, etc. 

* Evidantty, the HmU pnitim being mm of Uw most emphatic pewiicus inf a word, tbo aurdi Declining 
in this position (chou^i i%i|[qwh.U by liippcrtin^ vowvh uKptl fnrf.il la character] ii.ro brou^h^ uut wilb 
lilA nuckiinailm teuaion, Tlie CSlt o t bm«th uftrr the ojp]w>il La Dr4V±dida r aot BO iUfijnf 

in Iho Daai4i ^ithU ^ven by : nevnib^kBa. n fa iffy n ciic^able hnsAih ihicw follow, 

patt[ally 4U?pri ring th^ hnminliafa]y Jdllswi^ rrcLuiirintiive vowel ff ifa •cuooiiy% 

b Thu* vewlrty fa> ttanvonfaiitly ilulnn^LLat^l fmoi the n.*t, eu t* ptr^utEUion, hy placing a* 
Pmf. hftfl diJUf', * hi mill cirelf t>D!oiv i}y- -Hwmt vymbob 

* F FUo of tbs alFwfaf f. 4. in Tamil Mofayofam fa Uas to fa) tho trill (w\m Msfouxeau 

Eulfa triM$fel«»icpti) of an oKW r (which may imvc eombml er ah- 4 Ki|ar). rMisltby in the traorp*ra. 

tloEi oi tho alveolar plmnvc: ainj. (fe) tli# mlinifati^ fu-fjceM wlisrehy a dennd i d ta rauvflriad 
into an alwfar by aaotln'r alveolar mu* L a^n Tamil toArm (iW+lwjj or a* alvMlor l nr r » eanvertoU 
11it k> tho nEwoljir ptaalvcA j ui na/pa, oir r 
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| 2 j | and d have much the name value ordinarily in Dmvidijui as in fknskrit, Infcd- 
vocally, they tend, often in rapid speaking, loiwiimv the wkh« of Irtc*t itm,. ey,. Ual. rdtil 
» pronounced often in Saiutkril words like Atman, jntmanMfian. t is adopted 

with the Value of J in Malayakm, ns A Ifafe*, paipaiuM^n. 

This has boon Ascribed to the bfluunoe of tins Vedlcpronunciation of iiunl indo-Aryan f 
o» /, which was popularised in Mulayikm-spcaking areiwj bv the Kambudirts, See j*™t, 

Iq Telugu ami Kanar«a by n process of regressive os limitation, initial sunk have 
assumed the ViVluea of ROUBlllJ, t.'j,, 

Tdugn. {hump) ffumi, (bunch) joh 

Tamil. Jtiinui. kohi. 

(3) f and <f ; Them* omebrai pliwivos, along with other lingual* an- very charac¬ 
teristic of Hr* vidian. It has been postulated by Criomon urul Sica KohOW that iho Itulo- 
Arvan borrowed thew wjiinds fruiu Dra vidian, iu native Ura vidian minis, these Bounds 
never occur initially. 

(4) k and <j T ! Thaw ora very unstable sounds, except initially or when doubled, in nil 
the four Pravidiiw languages. Inter vocally, they tend to become fricatives In Me lays lam 
and Tamil. Their instability is evident in changes like the following illuatratod from 
Malay aUm. ff.g., m-oktu > tnahtn > maun > ui>e. 

(5) p and 6 nrc not tinsl-ablo usually, hut, in the colloquial, 6 km» lurn«l into v and m 
occasionally, off in Tamil jxtafrn (from pdkam ) , lc6*vm (from Whom) awl as ill imitated by 
Tamil jufmiwi appearing in Kanarese »a pdmt, and oa in Mntayokm dUriiutive forms 
kiiii'idn. JfctfflUidn, fai nurds, 

(0) t* ami yii Palatal varieties nt k and y, i.e., the values given to them; latter ia the 
proximity of palatal vowels tj., Tumil rdtahfctfy (plantain) ; t aitJ'A (liver Vaigai). 

(7) cA mid j : These are not plosives, as their classification in vermicular grammars- 
would fend lift to think, but are really affricate*, The theory of the affricates has only been 
recently propounded. 

Wo shall newt consider a peculiar Inn regarding pl-wm* described by Caldwell n* 
specially lira vidian and prominently wen in Tamil. This law etv to* j by Caldwell ns “ Tim 
convertibility of Surds anil Sonants is stated hy him thus on page 13? of his work : — 
k, M- p.thn first mmspIratcdcooBODanUof the 1st, 3rd, 4th and Stli ratffM arc alway s pro¬ 
nounced as surds (».«., I, p.)atth« beginning* of words and whenever ihoy arodouhlcd, 

The same COiUSonsnLsan; always pronounced as medial* or sonant* (».# , on g.rf, <i, It) when 
single in the middle of words .... and so imperative is this kw, and no Hirictly is it ad¬ 
hered to, that when wonts arc borrowed Front languages in which a different principle prevail*, 
nn Sanskrit or English. the consonants of those words change from studs lo sonant* or rice 
versa according to their position, t.g.. Sana. dank, a tooth, becomes in Tamil, Imutnm. Caldwell 
further lays that there aro distinct trscesoftheexwtoiic© of this law In alf Dnxvkltah dfiilcrls . 
hut it is found most systematically cud moot fully dui-elopcd in Tumil uml MuLi v.Juiu.'' 

The law is certainly true- of Tumil in all it* aspect* ns shown by the following iiwtancee — 
Ltajtu (cage): ettfoi (house); kW*» (cooked rico); gOdfui (Cnpokn) ; it^r ;i (Sanlaran), etc. 

Wo have, however, to examine if the law is in any way no characteristic of oil the other Pro¬ 
vidian dialer td atf to bo described Off distinctively Pravidian, as Caldwell seems tn sugj^-st. 

It ia true that in the tnpreaentatiau of the inter-vocal pT wives <»f many won Is fa Telugu 
and Kan areas which howoOEnpODding forma in Tmuil, the spollitig tdiows tile sonant variety . 
as for instance in Telugu idi (this), jirfdu (ruin), p-'^t (smoko) corresponding to similar Tamil 
forms with surd symbols to represent sonants, but at the samr (Ime there is n auffirieurtv 
large number of forms in Telugu and Kiuiarwus where the iutcr-voca) runbi, w diown by 

T An aocienl J: Li* changed into vA, i and h in vanuUs dbclccl*: HfdhOi to, I't 41* tap *maVnii 
nnoioat type, Tl» (arm ta found ia imacJ. Tolugit, Euimbk, K«i etc., go-» Wk t> - J,a ; ia, 0 di t 
< jia < W» < < la: Kui lini ns alcrtnative Aa i k* < %a < ta. 
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tho pronunciatiou mul by the phonetic spelling, retain their purity. Indeed the number of 
such nutty® fnrms non mining pun 1 mter-vueul ^iirds is m* lurgn in these Languages as to ei- 
elude Altogether the jwnibiUty of my general law of convertibility, as in Tamik 

Telugu— k£la (fortnws) : pljfa (song) ; tallfkAu (to flutter); n&tiL (to plant); p&ka (hut); 
pfitd'u (implcouant), etc. Numerous InHeiiomL emlhtgs and TOrb-iorttts In Trluyu and 
Kanatese show Inter vocal *urds. 

K :i aa rcft‘ —Jbil tubollin («■ t down). 

With regard tn those furciiin in Telcgu and Kaiisuret*: which show by their guttling and 
pfUiiimciiLtiuu the sonant variety an dtsfinri from the fmrrp-,ponding TaidI 1 form** wbiVh 
give- the ss^i-symhoU but tbu somtnt sounds t hu orplmtlioa is may. Then 1 is a Jnw 
applicable (in varying degrees) to all group?? of languages that when ft surd occurs idkr- 
voeftlly, the sonority nf the vnwrin k partially or wittily shared by the surd ir.4p]f which rouse- 
i] ii--iiily tend* to become sonant. The, history of many hmgiiagesiUutf rates this, in many 

Old Fn^hdi words and also in the development of the Romania languages Fmm late Latin. 

We wee therefore that the help of a ribrttncrtiTO Pra vidian law need not b* invoked for 
explaining the change of surds into samuiLs in Telugu and K.Htuirtw. That i*iirli a F>r livid inti 
law dots* not exist hr further -.down by the pawnee in Telngit, Kamrvw and the ruder 
dialect* of mi morons terms with pure in ter-vocal frurtb. 

Then ftv cuine to Makyolarn. Oundert, Kitted and CaJdwnfl have all maintained the 
ei'isteiMin of the law nf con vert ihi lily iil Malftyatom 0 XQfitly OS in Tamil, 

Two idrritimatunees seem to have coloured their judgment. in this matter the cdose 
relalituuihip that i L \i -i ’ Tamil and Malayalam hie* led them to ignore the difFftranoH 

invrd™i tii the ^ritual pmiiiinriutiun of !Mad tivajam at t he present day as distinct from that 
of Tamil. [ii) T)r. (luiidtert, wlm t»»« undoubtedly a plat Malay ala m scholar, made hia 
obMirvatinn^ nf M a lava Lam eon rids# from amongst the natives of the extreme north of 
Malabar who do not talk pun* Maljiyahnn 

Lwt ua consider the actual facts regarding the pronunciation of Makiyataiu inter-vocal 
jlodfts m the Cochin State, the cental] portion of the M^yabin-apcftking area, where 
the pronunciation hmi been admittedly recognised as the purret, t *,* free from the Kjujatcsv 
mil uencx- of the north and Tamil influnnw 1 of Uiu ho nth. (i) Tit the Malay ala rn literary dialeet. 
the inter-vocal annls an? pronounced with entire purity* Whnn IwmkHaru read or ilkciiur^i's 
delivered, the surds Imve the vabio either of clashes TT or III or IV described nTjove. (id 
In the colloquial among the cultured tdii&*cs p I he inter-vocal sards i\a not l>ccf>me purr 
medLp Imt oxhuiuo the values of voieetef^ mediae, i*- r pIohh IV described above, (iiii) In tin- 
eollckpdal ' h T the li>ivest cIahms wheru purity of prmuindAtioil is hardly cartel for, and where 
elininti^. cmifa!actUtntf 1 uud Eiulophrootlc dkftnges extremely CO TUirtfrti , not only IntOt-voCid 

m i it Is but Initial ftird^ aljiO Iteemms aoimnt*. 

From tlm above, it is dear that the 1 Imignagi^niiaciumme^ " of the Hat&jaJam 
apeak in t r unlive doe:* not admit of any mvh law of convertibility oa in PainiL S{iuLlmg 
only confirms this view. LTntiko the Tamil alphabet, and like the iolugu and Knnarr^- 
olpbubeti. the Mulu-yrntfejn alphaliet has aymbola for both surds and sonants, and inter- 
voeal flii mln. am at] reproaented by the dymbok for surds uidy. If the values of thi* 
inter-vocal plosives had been only sonant at the time when the Sanskrit alphabet was 
taken over tiy ^fahiyaluni, tL k ul tttisl HLraiigO why tits Makyidia, who are rioted for 
thnir linguistic prwWdrt and nxaotness^ did not repr^Raut the sonant soumJa with sonant 
symbols* Tho only ejcpluimtlon possible b that liio stirck hiul not the value of sonants at tho 
timii of the adoption of the Sanskril alphabet, *r., some time about or bofnro \.jy tt's'Hj + 

Historical ground’ also strongly support such n view, In a paper contributed by Prof. 
Bloch to tht* iit-tin). Antiquary* ha has d^norwttated an the etemgth of a passage from 
the wriliiis^ >rf a htnentth etmtnry Sanskrit author KumafUa Bhatte. who q uotes u nurnlM?r 

s vd7xLviii, uny F p P . wi-iots. 
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of presumably Tamil words with pure inter-vocal surds in them, that the sonantisation of 
inter-vocal surds in modem Tamil could have arisen only about a.d. 1200. Here is a fact, 
then, which definitely stands against the theory that seeks to identify Malayalam and 
Tamil in reference to this law of convertibility, for we know beyond a doubt that Malayalam 
branched off from the parent Tamil language sometime about a.d. 1000.* 

One other factor should also have contributed greatly to preserving the pure value of 
surds in Malayalam. The influence of the Sanskrit language and literature on Malayalam has 
been, from the earliest times, more powerful than on any other Dra vidian language. Though 
no definite evidence exists as to when this influence began to be felt in Malabar, it 
is clear that it must have been operating from a period considerably anterior to the time 
of Sanskrit influence in other parts of the Dra vidian-speaking areas. This is evident from 
the fact that tho Nambudiri Brahmans, who carried Sanskrit knowledge into Malabar 
preserved customs (known as andchdrams) which are peculiar to themselves and which 
definitely mark them off from the Brahmans of other parts of South India. Further, tho 
peculiar Vedic values which these Nambudiris give to Sanskrit sounds t and t as / 
and l respectively lead one to suspect that the Nambudiri advent to Malabar may date 
back to a very early period indeed, possibly to the Vedic era itself. Any way, the cumulative 
value of these facts points to a very early Sanskrit influence in Malabar. Such a long¬ 
standing and predominant influence exerted by Sanskrit over Malayalam should certain! v 
have counteracted any little tendency that might huvo existed in Malayalam to convert 
intervocal surds into sonants. And hence we see that even those changes that have 
occurred in Telugu and Kanarese (in obedience, be it noted, not to any distinctive law but 
to the universal linguistic principle of the change of surds into sonants when surrounded 
by sonorous sounds like vowels) are completely absent from the Malayalam literarv dialect. 

We have therefore to conclude that the law of covertibility stated by Caldwell is (1) 
not distinctively Dravidian , in view especially of the presence of pure inter- vocal surds in 
Telugu, Kanarese and Malayalam, and (2) only applicable to modern Tamil and not to 
Malayalam, which branched oil from ancient Tamil about a.d. 1000. 

I shall end this article with a few remarks about tho values of Dravidian consonant 
groups formed of nasals and plosives. These combinations, i.e., nasals plus plosives, 
form a characteristic feature of the Dravidian system of sounds, though all other consonant 
combinations are carefully avoided by native Dravidian. The conjunct nasal plus plosive 
combinations that occur in Dravidian are rich, nj, v k, v g, nt, nd, nl nd, nt, rpf, mj > and mb 
In Tamil, though the speUings as usual show the surds, the values of the plosives are 
entirely sonant. In Telugu and Kanarese numerous combinations of nasals and surds with 
pure surd values are found, e.g., iyii (house); erUu (eight) ; chenta (nearness), etc. 

Kanarese untu (exists); bantu (came), etc. 

In Malayalam there is a conflict of tendencies : on the one hand, the frequency and 
predominance, in Malayalam, of nasals tends to sonantise the surds occurring in nasal combina¬ 
tions, and on the other the influence of Sanskrit pulls in the reverse way and works towards the 
retention of the purity of the surds for all surds in combination with 'nasals ; so much so that 
both pronunciations are heard even amongst the cultured classes of people. In careful and deli 
berate utterance they either preserve the purity of surds entirely, or give them the value of voice¬ 
less medi® ; while in the colloquial, half-sonant or completely sonant values are given, e.g. 

Malayalam conjunct nasal plus 

plosive (carefully uttered). Same in rapid colloquial. 

entd (what). endd or eydd. 

parjfo (share). par t g* or parjgd. 

ckarjd (market). chanda or chaydd. 

- P^ m P 9 (snake).___ jifimbd or pdmbd . 

• See Raja RAja Varma’s Kercda P&n-mXyani. 
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AHtflLEOLOGICAL EEOGKESSL 

^mvAtbiu oft being conducted with grmc- 
r«A i l L FttMrpiir ill fcht RAjulioh* DutoH 
Ljr Mr. K. X. Dikthit, Kupermtciidt'eit, Arehwotogjflid 
Survoy, Rut era Circle- Le^t year he 'ilurflod this 
arc lueulpjfrc td world by uiics*r*hSii£ '.‘an what eta* 

belli ■_ r, I f.LJ hr? a LiuEdht-lt IltC P Hat OJlly the floru: 

rcprrwmtMt^ i nn of the dlviiit Krahoa mhu boyhood- 

(jut il| H* t-hfc inline of lliklha Knuhua—all bchui^mg 

u.y tlm isixth Or *uvonLh ten tury <+.0_ Thus iu llir 
ititUwt ItEiafc of Ridhd Kpbfrw ^o /or fenawn The 
Rildh^ cult w&a Eot>b juppu^jd lo be of reuetil dote* 
Hut we hmvt Mi ehiiligR uiif uk?W Lu tliO Light ol 
Uxuv jtiul it ^c-U-EraJt that the worship of 

TtndhiV njrfcmattd in BensaS ecrtfliidy as early u* the 
iifili ncntiify. ^ Tim year 3lx, JJikiiUtt won MirhinAtn 
CTKIUgh if- pick yp u enpper-pEate irnwriplLi>a in thn 
i , cn*ntkih c*f tlio heuilcJ icrraco of the exhumed 
mupk of FahAljPur* M ii ilafttl py p which, if lukcrt 

M hr- ,1 yrtfcr of 11 1 -n tliiF-t4l i'R f yk'LH tlifl EndLflh 
njii^Alrm itM A.U. U rendrllft l[^ ^innt of land 
My ji Brahman Xtahu and hi j wife l Muni for tho miuu 
ttnuuic of Htd worship of the ArhttMi nt- the wAd™ 
11 e nided over by the Xigrui.il nit luk iatpu, 
jtti<( h p* fucees^n >. nt Mi# viu.i^e uf ir r u k i iA1L TW* 

iaitj iijijuirt-nUy is the mmjfrri (hiAihhi^ which 

S^.itnpriru f. like Jiffttf!!! uf the temple, 

Tho iiiiil j if ihn Mip|ieT-p1iiifl i'llleii Juit referred 

i ,1 iudiraM A dial Hit* tninpife, whim it rcoi ortgiiudty 

< rrctcitj IjvkuiRed U> the ifftilui r\3mmum fy and caiiTve* 
|>ii*«kJh].y iielaPei thaEl the tilth nealllry *,1«. Abuilt the 
N.j hile of tllr «ixth Ltotury it **enia La huv^ iHxm 
■ rupicti by the BrahmaniweaL, whose ohurf nltrtfih'tor 
l.n u- WM rcllgiotui cqlccl turn Iknrl fusion, Fiafp of tills 
piThnl w# fiuil plM|nr* and floulpturaOt eotiiatnin^ 
dciiin of Hu’ S<itVtk, Vn^liijjiviu? and BiiddliWfi 
jianthoocu 1 - Tfifl i. id Budilluil figurwfrom 

riilukZLgilt ih##e are of a ^ellMl char&«:L£f> nful M»iml 
bs aujnpitd to any part iculiu- a^t, The V*iflhi^avitc? 
ji^uipturein nod jdiMjnc^ + hfrwcvor, nil describe im\ 
rlcnii from the lilr of Kmhoji and hia ctdtr fnufhrr 
1 t’klnnlrnn, then? hellig tv*L a -drigle rejsrreicJHatioii li! 

ii ny deity of rnn Kri^liOft ¥rt!Hj]^yi,™n. ft MIS# 
I hot the HrfdLnsaiii. i !t-, who were sjl | Hka-i^-,iivn cf tin. 1 
tempi ft fmr.i fi£K4 (5^0 ku Ib.X K a.U., were pr Liiutjriilly 
K ri-dioait c*, hut were so ciitlidlc as to imbibe tbc 
peileral workup of Sivfl acid UudtOia, Tfitliyt were, 
li'urrvc^, sltiTermf. whfffl nhoiit tlm ^j^nnlng m‘ 
thf i i^hth century tlm laiiplc eaiJiL mi* dm cduu^fi 
uf # raihrr oxnJuBivS ;-;rvc uf llLiddhlfft monliB. who 
ilii-En" the ntrio of kii^jr HhtirmapSTa and under 
M i 1 ’ pain'-iLij.'t iuUfllidud a i-iMra of their own heroi 
jl- appOarit fitiHJ KMid piicknl up cm thia ajte. 

Tht RlninturO Of the tflfflplfl b\ a [Kjuirc in p lan 
with re outrant (Uid with three teffaces 

rNin^ our aUn'O tht other, thn tiipoiosft being 
M-ifi'titd with the prirtnijiukl ehrLnu r TliLi j« the 
example- found in India of this type of atmeitire 
and nl the tilth irtntury. Ill impnrtnurt: cannot 


thordoft l>C CXag^cfAlcd. because, though the in. 
Ilueueo of India on tho Bculpturii joen the culture 
Bur inn, Java nnd Combodui Ixa^ been admlticd on 
nil haucW^ archiuolngiiil u uiuoc the time <-t t'"er..yL,^m 
wore iiiiL 'Hire that Hie archiktlornl Style came 
frOEu IndLi). iia ho iiuitii.Li^rY >m i: ■,■.■.■>■> known IfOm 

tins country. But iha e:^vi'.-,v . .. the tempk 

of Pdhfirpur leaves no doubt an to tii” l ndu^ iloaifll 

urt andnreliJicettirc banfl derived from India dl*>. 

_ D. K, & 

aKCEEJNT SOU 111 INDIA N IUSTOHY, 
White di.ip^ rr^Hirch work La Annkigt Soutli 
Indian Mlotory, n few nug^jtiorkll DftfKjmd to mi’, 
wldiili ! utiw |mi forth Mo» you for pubUoAljoii 
in thn pagtui of the AnHtimry iuiiitdig onti- 

Onim, Thu ctmylusiqiiB io bo utrawn from IbcuQ would 
tfc{? nmnieiitpu* lor the hJifOrs' m SiiyEh India, niul 
thoiigfi J>vnlpfh^ nmy b«t accumuLat i hI in luppojt 
'-if Ml - ikiarvu eouelmfiom^ *ull i would hh# iho 
Bttggssticmo to bo viewed in tho oamwt perap^cTlip- 
liy 'hi liinlnrnmii niul nnfiqilflrLiie. My loadotwv 
i -i! li dr aw two majur etiticimuanu (rum tlowo, mm*^, 

I ■ rhnt tho Lirtyjy dynasty y| Clji-m mid fji f , 
fi’ -t kiu\±h fiiHowjn^tniHjris whom a r :rr^r mnr r y 

|i.ianunl |P ’infill', wr.T.j Egyptiirok x who kit Egypt aft^r 
thn " Alh-m ' woiHldp iatevliucod by AkhtuiLiion 
Hvirdimwe b^ s kfa ^lu-in-low Tuianl.m, ion. 

2i In the: wor.n way Ik t J U^dyan myal loXiLily 
and the J-hLeiuMt' . imiOf<iiato lollowion wuru iniini- 
•n-niU-i tip SiPiUh India 1-pjm Bolhyloa, and iSl&y tuay 
Ijn plnufiiciatyi that ^ittlwi in ^kmlh Im lrn comewk'n' 
about tho p^Hnd whua Babylon wu< eonquunHl by 
3£e4ul or Mlttalii from the north. 

Thu augg^ iuiLS are na follows 
1 - ' AHwui ’ IS mvaxm h\y tho diiumjjunhjnj m | fi rh f 

ail Oheru kings and may thii aal im-an, fn addition 
lowhat it do#* mean rtcfoully, a fathor to hLs ^ibjroifl, 
thuDiviBii Father - w thus pointing ai 1 1 that tho notctrrn 
w&rtbippiAd. Uod not Awon-Ra but m At ban. 

- TIu? wflid 4 Xanibildri * t nf which J have not 
till How uonae ncrOAS a pnifUT ckTEVBtion, may Me 

dr-rJeod fntm "Ciuiiimjrirs Maimnuxi4 r NamiiEuri. 

SSjimnuirh th-' hnnnriile !ur Egyptian kan-js mid 
1 rartict t Inotlj nJ fieri hoi t viri* IVi-E [ ■ Amarna Let ten ■ 
[i. Tlui word ilLiNL^rtu, thn ft.mi., uf tho South 
Indian "1 Lisnil t'hjil, bi the- il «n- ■ . ■ the tin hyJnnijtn 
MurdjiX-di Or Muraduitlli- Tl«; phnciL'l' :o sound ha--. 
oliang#d bke &lniu -—5 (tkWi, 3ftirhoch, Murha s 
Murrt^. MunignTi. 

Temiples to thii Und nrv; found in Tbookndiff, 
Ti rij [jaraukundrflnj. Kunnackody .iHamtiad dinthet), 
Foltli, Swaimoialai [Tan jot P district j f Tiruttam (Nort It 
Areat)n9arTlfUpfttti. The tradithnn litTirue]MUiiur t 
thu pliwr' wlvw the Uod fotljsht T^ith the Aiura. 

Timpa^anhiiiidraiti, whtffl h# nurntd, Mnl, wh#m 
he bee amft uEi iiftffliifi and ** on, Q nn ssifo conctualti n 
to Ti# dmwa from th#*^ is that Timohcmdiir i* the 


l uToa in thu* runn.vtio-u my papftr mthtnd 'the An^cpikyaf the Namo ol RE\JliA p "-LMilnhuUnl to 
thp ‘ [^Eigfidl ^fsri {pp. l"Hj) of Fa^'infii-nTjc^ lm-J nwrftdd r Jru n/Arj. 
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first place where the settlers landed and had to 
fight the king of the land before they were allowed 
to settle. The subsequent places of worship, which 
lie north, are all later settlements by these people 
when they were able to advance into the hear^ 
of the country. Temples to this God are invariably 
built upon rocks and small hills, and the fact may be 
due to the cause that these people, being only a 
handful in the midst of a hostile population, may by 
fires lit on the tops of the hills summon assistance if 
they are at any time put to straits. That this God 
Murugan came to be woven into Aryan Mythology 
under the sobriquet of Subrahmanian is another 
tale which will be described in a subsequent letter. 

I imagine these suggestions are entirely new, and 
I invite your views and those of all your readers 
thereon. S. K. Vats a. 

[Notes. — 1 . The evidence seems too slender for 
the conclusions. 

2. The philology and the phonetics alike seem 
to be of a new species, which must be accepted with 
caution. Discussion may clarify.— Joint Editor.] 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE 
BHAGAVADGITA. 

The Editor has reviewed in the April 1928 issue 
of the Indian Antiquary an English Translation of 
the BhagavadyUa by Prof. Edgerton of Chicago. 
He has pointed out the difficulty of correctly trans¬ 
lating philosophical treatises of the Hindus into 
English, and has referred to tlokas 16 and 17 of 


chapter XV as an example. The word Purueha 
appears to have given trouble to Prof. Edgerton as 
well as to Dr. Barnett. Dr. Barnett translates the 
word by its common equivalent, * male*’ whereas 
Prof. Edgerton finds 4 Soul * more suitable. May 
I suggest that in translating works like the Bha/ja - 
vadgiia , the Bible and the Koran, one should ap¬ 
proach such great works with a desire to get at the 
spirit of the teachings, before one commences trans¬ 
lating the thoughts and not merely the language 
into another language. The &lokaa under discussion 
speak of matter and the spirit pervading it, as well 
as of the Supreme Spirit. Pumsha may be happily 
translated by the word 4 entity/ thus : 

“Two entities make up this world,—one, the 
perishable and the other, the imperishable. The 
perishable are all the created things and the im¬ 
perishable is the spirit that is in them. || 16 || 

44 Another Exalted Entity there is. called the 
Supreme Soul. It is the Supreme Lord. Unchange¬ 
able, who permeates the three worlds and supports 
them. || 17 ||“ N. K. Bhattasali. 

[Note. —It should be pointed out perhaps that 
Praia pa Chandra Ray (The Mahabharata , BhUhma 
Parva, 1891) translated the word purusa in floka 16 
by # entity.* This word, however, is not free from 
ambiguity. Others have sought to convey tho 
meaning intended by ' soul \ ' spirit \ ' energy ', 
* person \ etc. Monsieur E. Shiart (Let Glassiquesde 
VOrimt.v ol VI. p. 146) avoids the difficulty by retain¬ 
ing the Sanskrit word—C.EA.W.O., Joint Editor] 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


St. Thomas the Apostle and India, by Prof. Jarl 
Charpentler, Upsala, in Sartryck %pi Kyrko- 
hi&torisk Arssbrijt , 1927. 

This is a valuable review by that very careful 
writer. Prof. Charpentier, of the vexed question 
of the Indian career of St. Thomas, which so greatly 
interests readers of this Journal. The Professor 
feels “bound to answer in the negative ’ the question: 
“Did St. Thomas ever visit South India?” He is 
sceptical of the visit of the Apostle to Upper India, 
though 44 the problem seems somewhat different if we 
turn to North West India and the neighbouring parts 
of the Afghan Kingdom.” His remarks and criticisms 
are well worth the serious study of all who are in¬ 
vestigating tho legends of St. Thomas in India. 

R. C. Temple. 

Journal of the Bombay Historical Society. 
Vol. I, No. 1. March, 1928. 

We welcome the Journal of yet another learned 
Society in India with all the greater alacrity for show¬ 
ing us that learning is taking an ever-increasing hold 
on tho Indian peoples. This time it is that of tho 
Bombay Historical Society, which was founded so 
lately as 1925. We note that it will deal more espe¬ 
cially with Bombay and Western India, and that it has 
been started on somewhat ambitiouslines. 11 s success^ 
however, should be none tho worse for that, as unless 
the aim is high accomplishment cannot be much. 


The first issue commences with an article by 
that well known historical writer, the Rev. H. 
Heras, S.J., on the decay of the Portuguese power 
in India, and is in fact a critical study of the 
documents from an interesting point of view ; 
for it is by way of being an examination of “ two 
accusations laid down against the Jesuit policy 
in India : first, that they were uncompromisingly 
intolerant, and then that they turned hostile to 
the Governments.” We agree that “ both points 
of view are worth studying, ” and having drawn 
attention to them, wo will leave it to students to 
form their own opinion of Father Heras* arguments. 

The next article is a most useful one by Dr. 
Balkrishna on materials for research at Bombay, 
in the course of which the writer has some severe, 
but not undeserved,criticisms of Dr. S. A. Khan’s 
methods of writing history. Another paper by 
Prof. N. Venkataramanayya on the place of Vira- 
kurcha in the difficult Pallava genealogy is of great 
interest to those who would unravel that tangle. 
Also under tho head of “ Queries,” there is a note 
on Dona Juliana Dias da Costa at the Court of 
Aurangzeb’a successors, which is interesting, but 
the writer might have added the Travels of Peter 
Mundy, vol. II, to the list of his authorities. 

Altogether the new Journal is both useful and 
valuable, and we wish it long life. R. C. Temple. 
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HINDU AND NON-HINDU ELEMENTS IN THE KATHA SARIT SAGARA. 

By Sir RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bt. 

(Continued from page 11.) 

13. The Possession of Sons. 

The possession of sons may be described as the main desire of a Hindu, man or woman. 
It goes back to the very dawn of Aryan civilization in the country, when the duty of propitiat¬ 
ing the ancestral spirits or compelling them to look after the family devolved on the father 
and made him the family priest, who conducted the ritual for its dead. This knowledge 
of all-essential rites he passed on to his son. Hence the importance of a son to every Hindu 
father of a family and his wife. To the ordinary Hindu a son is invaluable because he alone 
can perform the death ceremonies that ensure the parents’ Release from Rebirth. With such an 
incentive the folklore that has gathered round the birth of a son must obviously be unlimited. 

Accordingly one is not surprised at strong expressions used by Queen VasavadattA, 
wife of Udayana, king of Vatsa, in the main story, when (p. 129) her husband sends her a 
poor Brahman woman to look after. The Br&hman woman is starving, but she has twin 
infant sons : “ When she saw that the woman, though poor, had two children, she thought: 

* This is exceedingly unfair dealing on the part of the Creator. Alas, he grudges a son to me, 

who am rich, and shows affection to one who is poor. I have not yet one son, and this 
woman has these twins.’.” Further on we read in the same story (p. 135): The Queen 

V&savadattA beheld from her palace a certain woman of the caste of potters coming with 
five sous, bringing plates, and she said to the Br&hman lady PingalikA, who was at her side : 

* Observe, mv friend, the woman has five sons and I have not even one as yet. To such 
an extent is such a one the possessor of merit [from works in a former birth], while such a 
one as myself is not’. ” But Mr. Penzer points to like expressions both in Magyar and Sicilian 
folktales, so it is possible that the old Indian Aryan idea dates back to pre-migration days. 

13-a. Prophecy. 

V&savadatta is naturally not without prophecies that she shall bear a son. The prophet 
in her case is the Rishi N&rada, who says(p. 128): “ So she, having propitiated Siva, shall bear 
a son, who shall be a portion of Kama [the God of Love] and shall become the Emperor of all 
the [immortal] Vidy&dharas.” So (p. 136) “ the queen quickly determined upon performing 
a vow, and when she bad taken a vow, the king and his ministers and the whole kingdom, 
also, took a vow, to propitiate Siva. And after the royal couple had fasted for three 
nights, that Lord w'as so pleased that he himself appeared to them and commanded them 
in a dream : 4 Rise up ; from you shall spring a son, who shall be a portion of the God of 
Love, and owing to my favour shall be a king of all the Vidy&dharas .... And in the 
morning the king and queen rose up, and after delighting their subjects with the taste of 
the nectarous story of the dream, kept high festival.” Here we have several folktale 
motifs in one short statement: prophecy and its fulfilment in a dream as the result of a vow. 

Earlier in the story (p. 25), when, by a trick, V&savadattk has been abducted and her 
palace burnt, her husband solaces himself with the prediction : ‘ * From this queen shall be bom 
a son, who shall reign over all the Vidy&dharas. This is what the hermit Naradatold me, and 
it cannot be false. Moreover that same hermit warned me that I should have sorrow for a 
time.” From which it will be observed that Narada behaved very like a modem fortune-teller. 

Moreover, in the matter of prophecying we are introduced to a characteristic Indian scene 
(pp. 90-91). Udayana, king of Vatsa, is attacked by Brahmadatta, king of Benares. 44 In 
the meanwhile those spies, commissioned by Yaugandhar&yana, assuming the vows of skull¬ 
bearing worshippers of Siva, reached the city of Benares. And one of them, who was 
acquainted with the art of juggling, exhibited his skill, assumed the part of a teacher, and 
the others passed themselves off as his pupils. And they celebrated that pretended teacher, 
who subsisted on alms, from place to place, saviug ; 4 This master of ours is acquainted 
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with past, present and future.’ Whatever the sage predicted in the way of fires and so on, 
to those who came to consult him about the future, his pupils took care to bring about 
exactly : so he became famous. He gained complete ascendancy over the mind of a certain 
Rajput courtier there, a favourite of the king, who was won over by the mean skill of the 
teacher. And when the war with the king of Vatsa came on, the king Brahmadatta began 
to consult him by the agency of the R&jput ” Terrible and disastrous to himself was the 
result. Here we have seen a case of fraudulent fulfilment of a prophecy, a situation of which 
the above instance of securing the fulfilment of prophecy by vow*3 and dreams is but a 
variant. However, one suspects that here Somadcva, like the licensed clown in a Burmese 
State pw& or theatrical performance (often a passion-play), was really trying to convey a 
practical warning to the Kashmiri queen, for whose delectation his tales were recounted, 
or perhaps was enjoying a slap at those wandering yogis of his time that were humbugs, 
as mauy of them at the present day. 

13-b. Supernatural Birth. 

Going back to the story of V4savadatt& and the prophecy, we are introduced to its 
miraculous fulfilment : “ A certain man with matted locks came and gave the queen 
V&savadatt& a fruit in her dream. Then the king of Vatsa rejoiced with the queen, who 
informed him of that clear dream, and he was congratulated by his ministers, and supposing 
that the god of the moon-crest [Siva] had given her a son under the form of a fruit, he con¬ 
sidered the fulfilment of his wish not far off (p. 136).” A son is then duly born. Here we 
have an instance of supernatural birth, a wide subject, which, as Mr. Penzer points out in a 
footnote, has been exhaustively discussed by many searchers. 

13-c. The Wishing Tree. 

In the story of Jim&tavdhana’s Adventures in a Former Birth we have much simpler 
methods. Jimutav&hana is described as the son of Jimfitaketu, king of the immortal 
Vidyftdharas on the “ great mountain named Himavat,” and “in his house there was a 
Wishing Tree, which had come down to him from his ancestors, called by a name which 
expressed its nature, ‘ The Giver of Desires.’ And one day, the king Jimutaketu approached 
that Wishing Tree in his garden, which was of divine nature, and supplicated it: ‘ we have 
always obtained from you all we desire : therefore give me, O god, who am now childless, a 
virtuous son.’ Then the Wishing Tree said : 4 O king, there shall be born to thee a son 
who shall remember his past births, who shall be a hero in giving and kind to all creatures, 
(pp. 138-139).” So from the mere words of the Wishing Tree Jimutavahana was born, 
and not only that, he remembered his former births. 

This last point is in itself sufficient to give his birth a miraculous character, as it is an 
essential part of the doctrine of rebirth that so long as a child is in the womb it remembers 
its former births, and resolves to so conduct itself in its next life as to acquire release from 
further transmigration. But directly it is born, recollection of the previous existences dis¬ 
appears and it loses all memory of its resolution. However, Jimutavahana does remember 
his former births, and he relates that in the course of one of them (p. 146): “lam the son 
of a merchant named Mahadhana, that dwells in Vallabhi and I w f as gained by my father bv 
the blessing of Sira,” who commanded him “in a dream, being pleased with him.” Here 
again a son is simply granted in a dream by a god pleased with worship. 

I do not go into the question of the Wishing Tree myth here, as it has been developed 
already in the previous Volume, but I shall revert to it later on, showing that it was not 
the tree, but the spirit in the tree, that was worshipped. 

14. The Sworn Brother. 

In The Story of Vid&shaka, the hero, a Brahman, solves the mystery of the Princess 
Dubkhalabdika, all of whose husbands died a sudden death as soon as they reached her 
marriage chamber, by finding that their deaths were caused by a Rakshasa, whose arm he 
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cuts off (p. 71). Thereafter the hero wanders on till ho reaches the city of KArkotaka, where 
he hears “ a proclamation by beat of drum : * Whatever Br&hman or Kshatriya wishes to¬ 
morrow morning to marry the king’s daughter, let him spend a night in her chamber (p. 73)’. 
Vidushaka offers to do so (p. 74), and there he meets the same R&kshasa, and is proceeding 
to slay him, when the R&kshasa explains why he acted thus (p. 74): “ My name is Yama- 
danshtra and I had two daughters . . . . , and Siva laid on me this command : ‘ Thou 

mnst save the two princesses from marrying any one who is not a hero.’ ” So Vidushaka 
refrains and explains that it was he who cut off his arm in the first case. “ Whereupon the 
R&kshasa Yamadanshtra, out of friendship chose him as a Sworn Brother, and when 
Vidushaka accepted his proposal he disappeared.” 

Mr. Penzer makes no remark on the Sworn Brother, but there is generally still a ceremony 
connected with the situation, including at times the letting and drinking of each other’s 
blood. It is worth investigation. 

15. The Ring of Recognition. 

In The Story oj Vidushaka, again, the Br&hman hero’s immortal Vidy&dhari wife, Bhadr&, 
finds it advisable to leave him for a while, because the Vidv&dharas are angry with her for 
having a mortal husband. She “ providently gave him her ring and then disappeared at the 
close of the night (p. 68),” but “ before she left she assigned as a place of meeting, the 
mountain of the rising sun.” So he goes to find her, and eventually comes to a beautiful 
lake on the mountain. There he meets a number of women “ with golden pitchers in their 
hands ” coming to draw water, and they tell him that the water is for Bhadr&, a Vidy&dhari. 
Then (p. 76) “ one of these women said to Vidushaka: * Noble sir, please lift this pitcher 
on to my shoulder.’ He consented, and when he lifted the pitcher on to her shoulder, the 

discreet man put into it the jewelled ring be had before received from Bhadr& . . . .When 

Bhadr& saw it she recognised it (p. 77).” So she had him fetched to her, “ for he is my husband.” 

The motif here is common in European folktales, and Mr. Penzer apparently thinks, 
in a footnote to p. 76, that it is Indian in origin, but the idea of giving a token to a departing 
friend is so natural to an illiterate population that it might well have arisen naturally wher- 
ever stories have been told. 

16. Auspicious Marks on the Body. 

In The Story of Unmddint, the daughter of a merchant of Sr&vasti is offered by her 
father to the king with these words (p. 7): “ ‘ King, I have a daughter who is a very pearl; 
take her if she finds favour in your eyes.’ When he heard that, the king sent some 
Br&hmaiis, his confidential ministers, saying to them : ‘ Go and see if that maiden possesses 
the auspicious signs or not.’ ” But they report falsely and the king eventually dies. 

Here we have a very common Indian superstition, and Sir. Penzer has a interesting 
note on it. But the idea seems to be as much non-Hindu as Hindu, and it would be interest¬ 
ing to trace it further than Mr. Penzer has gone. He, however, hints that he will write again 
about it in a later volume. It may help him to note that the value of the White Elephant 
in Burma lay more in the auspicious marks the animal bore than in its colour, which was anything 
but white. Also the Dalai and other leading Lamas of Tibet are chosen solely for their ‘ marks. ’ 

But at p. 162, when, in the main story we read of the newly bom infant of Queen \ asa- 
vadatt& that “ he was marked on his soft feet with umbrellas and chowries, as if the 
fortunes of other kings had abandoned their badges in his favour,” we are in the presence 
of mere poetic hyperbole. 

17. The Divinity of Horses. 

In The Story of Vidushaka, king Adityasena of Ujjayini has “ an admirable horse (p. 56), 

. with a curl on its breast [a case of an auspicious mark ]. The king loses his way, so 
“ seeing no other way out of his difficulties, as he knew what the horse had been in a f< rmer 
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birth, he pot down from hi# saddle, mil prostrating hintAcU be ban- that cxixlLul horse. siu*l 
to hitu : 'Thou art * gu<I .... Ukcmohy^^t^lh/ 

ho wm full of ragrat, rciuemberins hi* fjjnwe birth, mid mentally nrcedtd to tb* ^iul 
request, lot rxctiLcrit botws apMlirtuci bcuie^ ... 

Aft Mr, Pmtzur well reiunrliE, war honw-j amotte Aryan* wn* uhniyw « T' 1 '* *- ' 

from Yodie days. To the prrsi’nt day tlie? cavalry horse to everything to 0 n 11111 

IS, Invisibility of Divinities, 

In the Rtory of Jimten1te*n w * Ad&*t»ri* in a ^wr Birth, on p- M3 rril<! = ^ 

(the Savara. sMVacalaaw a yrnme ladv of u.nderful beauty ridmg upon a bon to woramp 
&va .... and the &VMU, when hr suw her being overpowered with wonder. ' 

* Who con tills bo ? If Hlir ip a mortal Woman, why doe* "hr ride upon a bon ’ °a th-. r. 
band if aha to divine, bow Can she be won by *uch an m* l * " S» tm “ '*■*^ M * ni>,,al1 ' 


aii iKtoioriul VidyflcHinfJ, who mameti tlic 

But hflv<- wo uo f hrrfl juj ullti&iPli to s wry principle in (lie TTiridu _ p 

wtiich i* indcttrl biusia iff ? Thr Supreme T5nihn>cm. ^ ^ * IV V* 

unknowable iiflappru^liftbl^, iTiviniblo und entirely inacti^f- ^ ^ JP , * 

is one with him. that is active and approachable. She It to who to < ,f H>vm< pracc. 

and so more important to mankind than Brahman iSivn) IriunscU. A can n ria< mg " **■ 

above incident, as Jt develops in Mr. Ptnizcr'*, nr rather Tftwiwy a, pace* ►*«'»w to eon inn "* 
idea that Somadcva had bad lie well known SUklieWtoto oilito day in billhead m craatmfi It. 

19. Hindu Theft Tales. 


On pp. 1‘5-I7ft in the tale nl flita and MAdhata, Mr. Peiwct ^ivra the fir^t of what c 
rail* «thieving Modes ,F in the JT athd Snril Sdgara, where one of the thieve ai-^umra the way* 
and garb of a " rMcaliy ascetic,'' These * tone* are worth investigation, hrcauiuj eteejinF in 
a particular way to etlU in India a matter of serious study by certai n t 1 m tee, and to uni on e 
upon a® shameful. It is more than u (totter of mere interest to trace out the antiquity ftRI 
development of this frame of mind. 


20, Red Powder. 

In The Story of Vidfrhaka (pp. the hero contrives that the Mug of Tabm shall 

make a gnjftt entry' into Ujisyinl. He h» a tremendous WCffprinn. "The queen martr 
high festival until the < nd of the day, until such time b* the people ol the city nnd I he ‘Un 
wctk red ob vermilion.” 1W Tawnc/s note- is: 11 probably they -prinkh d one another 
with i*d powdf r. as at the Bolt F^tival” He may bo right. Hut the well-known tit* ol 
Jed powder at the Holi Festival to purely' ritual and ha* a ritual significance. In tlm above 
ff’hseh read* ILkr mero pootiMl hyfwbnle. ns the mn i* dr&wtt into it—the Use of th* 
powder to ascribed to ft sudden joy of the populace. 1 R*d powdmr ’ requires preparation, 
aud It ia doubtful II It could be produced in sufficient quantities on no n- tire, and m ikto 
case no notice could have liecxi forlbooming. Tf, however, T»wni*y to rigid, wc have her* 
a now explanation of hs use, which to well worth further enquiry. 


V. Folklore, 
i. The Poison Damsel, 

In the main Story the kins nf Benares. Brahmadatta. to attacked by the kina of Vatsa, 
nnd we have an account of the method of fighting. In the course of the description we read 
at p. 97: "Thus the minirter of tfrohmudntta, Yogukaratvjiiku .... sent poison 
dumaeto. an dancing girls among the enemy's [the king of Vatx»’«] hosts.” Tlito statement 
sets Sir. Penzer on an important quest, with the reetill that at pp. 311 ff. he products hi* moat 
valuable App-'iiitix Poiton Danutls, abunt whom much to not known, Mr. I'ctizcr, more 
suo, goc- in detail into thu question : What was the Poison Damsel ! 
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We heard much o! the iniquity of the use of poison gas in the late. Great War, but the use 
of poison in war in other directions was a very old practice. In India it was in use in ancient 
times and is enjoined in the Code of Mann (the Manam-dhanna-iaslra), and antidotes are 
provided in the Suirula-samhitd, a medical work of the first century A.D., where the poisoning 
of water, of stone-slabs, landing-stages and desert country, and of hay, fodder and food-stuff* 
is mentioned. All such practices seem to have been treated as ordinary incidents in warfare, 
but in Europe poisoning in war has been universally condemned by all authorities, which ac¬ 
counts for the wrath that proceedings commenced by the Germans caused in the Great ar. 

Also in surveying historical instances recorded of the use of poison in war and politics, 
we should take into consideration the ignorance of the medical aspect of poisons everywhere 
until quite recently, as they cause doubt as to the accuracy of the records, ancl in India the 
widespread of poisonous plants and substances easily procurable. Further, many dastardly 
acts of undoubted poisoning have been recorded all the world over. 

The Poison Damsel was obviously one of the methods of attacking an enemy, and Mr . Penzcr 
cleverly traces her in Europe to the days of Chandragupta, the Mauryan Emperor in India in the 
fourth century b.c. Aristotle was credited with helping Alexander the Great, Chandragupta s 
elder contemporary, in his campaigns,andineidentally with saving him from the Poison Dam*e . 
The idea was subsequently spread over Europe by a pseudo-Aristot clean work, the Secre/um 
Secreiorum. Next, Chandragupta himself, through his minister Clmnakya, was believed to 
have been saved from another Poison Damsel. This last incident is gathered from t u 
Mudr&r&kshasa, as is also the belief that the poisonous person could poison only once. It may 
be noticed, too, asa memento of the morals of the times, that though he saved Chandragupta, 
ChSpakya passed the Poison Damsel on to a doubtful ally, Parvataka, whom she duly slew. 

What was the Poison Damsel ? How did she poison ? Here Mr. Penzer’s research is 
of wreat value. In the Parishhtaparvan we learn that she was “ fed on poison from the time 
of her birth,” so that by the time she was given to Parvataka in marriage, her perspiration 
was so poisonous that the mere taking of hands at the marriage ceremony poisoned him 
(p. 285). Mr. Penzerthen points out that, without going into the question of whether the 
Poison Damsel was known in the nearer East, it was the Secretum Secreiorum, a work of even 
date with Somadeva, that spread the belief in her in Europe. It was alleged, no doubt 
apocryphally, that it contained the secret communications of Aristotle to Alexander the Great, 
and it had a great vogue. In this work, Alexander is warned against the gifts from ” the 
king of India ” of a “ beautiful maiden whom they had fed on poison untilshe was of the nature 
of a snake (p. 291) and could kill by her perspiration.” In Hebrew and Arabic texts occurs 
the same idea (p. 291), and the Secretum Secreiorum, in some shape or other, was translated 


into every European literary language. 

The Poison Maiden seems always to have had the same characteristics . bred on poison 
from birth, she grew into a beautiful girl, whose very touch was poisonous. Gradually 
antidotes were evolved. The original antidote, of doubtful date and origin, was the magic 
circle, out of which neither snake nor Poison Damsel can go, but mast suddenly die in the 
attempt (p. 295). Meanwhile the story got into the Gesta Romanoram and thence everywhere 
and various methods of communicating the poison became popular in sturj y e a.a 
look, the poisonous breath, by intercourse, and so on. All these Mr. Penzer examines most 
carefully with many a fascinating tale. But, as a remarkable fact, it does not appear that the 
Poison Damsel communicated her poison by means of disease. 

Mr. Penzer’s own view of the whole idea is that it is k ‘ merely the creation of the story¬ 
teller who derived the idea by what he saw around him the poisonous herbs and their 
uses, and the ways of the snake-charmer and hi3 method of gradual inoculation with snake- 
poison (p. 313). And with this remark, Mr. Penzer concludes one of the most informing 
appendices he has yet wTitten to this work. 
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In this Volume the wide rubject of Wipe turns up iu. uu*n>' h-ins?, but I da not propow* 
to treat it except #5 it cccnrs iu relation to VidyidhsfM and whit® nugic, Wit<-ii<a and black 
magic, and Witches' spells J will also giV. 'j mi - ns on Magic knot* and Magic ciicUf 

3-u in dyad hams and White Ma?fc. 

There vr. ninny idwniw in ihio Volume to the Vidyftdharae, a does of immortals (or 
.slialt vve «ay Fdiiin ! 1 endowed with magic power*. Indeed, tin* term rufyBAhnm iwaa* 
really 1 the supporter or holder r>t knowledge.' i,r,, magic knowledge, and tba Ramc “cuw of 
magic Imow-lwigi* ia at Lacked to iLr fairy Then- arc also several instance* in the Volume of 
the fill ni VidyAdtoufr (female YldyMluLra*) for stnnc crime from immortality to temporary 
mortality a? a pumabment by the guds, In which rasiesthey an* [Harried to mortals ami bear 
t hem children. VCis avodattft, t he wifeof the king of Tatsa , it such a t idyddhnrt i n til a itoi n * ’ f *ry . 

There is n great deal about Vidymdbanui In iht StOfy oj tk* Orldm Cifjf (pp. 181 8-1, 
and in a niibtfenr. that of ,IMW# airf Vij^yadntfu. To llnsi storiw them arc jiautllds 
iu both (h rnULi) and .Sicilian tile-. During thi adventure* of Aet kodatta, who ia described 
os a young RrAhumii from the hnnk> of the Tumuii ft (Jumna), w read (pp. MW fF.) I hill after 
his brother, Vijuyiuluft* bul bee me n BAlwhoaa or Dr ill on I lit. infill his own HiekkiBWMH 
(p. 108) he liiiij a tf-rk-H of wonderful adventur'd and goes in search id the gulden lutite 
(p. 2051). Tie then linila fp. 210) !l*:rt he U hinw'df in reality a i. fdySdham by dtnivnt. haring 
been bum in human form ‘ owing to n rone * mid heh- informed by KanLffea . mi the spiritual guide 
of tho Vidyfidbonu.,"’ who hud di^vutided from heaven by (Urine comraatu.l for the purpose, 
that he and all hi* fatuity are really Yidyrtdbxru.'-, and (hat 1 ihr conic id you ha* now ter* 
minuted." Tf, wpi further : " ' So receive thi-w i iptici h (white magic) wliuh bulling t„ 
you. and which yuU must share wjrh your relation*. And retain to your own proper duell¬ 
ing, taking with you your relatione " Having said this, the spiritnul snide bestowed the 
udiiiicci on llain. 1 til it scemc 1" h<* clear that, to the old time BrShnuii, Magic wax n 
vijpi>rmiiiTtil science, iinl learnt, but tint ply su pom rttu rally bestowed by the god* or 
i in mo r Lab on favoured mortals. 

In thin way, both Aftikadatta and Vijuvadotta, who had Ii-.tr.mv a ItfthsdMwa, became 
YidvKDutn*—ibr HUtshaoft bdug evidently a lower class of Immortal— the Demon lower 
than the Fairy TEwy behaved like Fail ini: they travelled through the air to Bmiarca. to 
their pawni-i (p, 510) Inrirtentally S&madt-v* is here in firor, it Bennies is not on the 
banks of the Vniunufi, w even near them. A4nkadxtta had iu the meanwhile married (as 
a second wife, the first being h mortal) the daughter nf the king of the Kftkafuwas. and she, 
t.», became « VHyAiIharl. Finally he eenured the golden lotus. 

We next outno'to nnotHir version of the eom muni ration of magic powers. The brothers, 
Akikadudii and Vijayadatla, are naked for their dories. Vljayudatta ndntea kb with the 
UAksh»»na, and iptya (p. 211): " Whal fallow* and how wo were released from the power 
nf the cur*n and thereby rerovered our (white magic) erieneca, all this my elder brother 
(Auokadattu) wilt relate to yuii nearly llien White Magic w*i . inherent in the VtdyfeHmnl. 
Aiokadatta thru tolls hk tale (pp, 211-512). which lx worth mounting a* showing how White 
ilagic was believed tn bare come among BfAhmaps. “ Luftg ago we were Vidyitlharas, 
and Ijotn heaven we* beheld tile dauphteis »l the hiTtniti bathing in the Gauges near the 
hennUagi* yf G&lavu (a son or pupil of VLsraniitia}, and then we fell suddenly in love with 
Them anil they reiurn^d our u Elect ion. All this took plate in secret, but their relations, who 
IxvssKVised luTivenlv iiuigltf found ll out and Cursed us in their anger: * May you two 
wicked ow-i be horn, both of you, to a mortal woman, and then you shall he separated in a 
inarvelbu* manner but when the .eeoiul uf yon shall behold the finA arrived fu a distant 
kind iriWMKtwbU' to man, and rthjril mcugnise Mm, then shall you have j*nnr magic knowledge 
era toted to you by the spiritual preceptor of the Vidyldhat**, )nd you shall again become 
Vidyudlmras, released (rum tl".* euiv.' .mi! okmited lo your blends. ’ Jlaving been curbed 
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in thiri way by tlin liirmit'. we were both Lorn in ilivir l uvt and vmi ahis.II know tin' "he e 
gtory of mu separation Ami now by j^oln?. to tin- city gl the ting ^ *ha Rikshafcas. y 

virtue of my mn ttmr -m.lniv a mui^c power, to letch tin gulden lutUM'.s l have found thlfl 
voting brother of toup. Ami itl thill very plow we obtained the -I'lenee | /,raj$ iphl from onr 
preceptor, Pra;rii»|nUmusik*. unil suddenly becoming VidyMfiarfts. hove quickly arrived 
hero 1 Thtifl AAokarlnlta wpoke, .ml th«n that hero i<f rnriona adventures delimited «fc having 
monwl the darkness of the intern, bestowed on Ida parents ami Ida beloved, the (laughter of 
the hint:, hia w onderful idem** of many kinds, so that their mind* were suddenly awakened 
ami they became - Vnlyldhivaa/' In the end the released VidyMhflrtw fly up to heaven, 
leaving Vine mortal. PraMpomukuta, king of Bmimi-. mt tho oarfh. 

Hi re we hove -...mr remarkable fecto Immortal fsrirtt* ire aimed by mortal hermits, 
and in purenantt of that enr-jr Iwconit- temporarily mortak. Inn'll to human motlure—u ease 
of rebirth without death: the whole caar accming to lie .m illegitimate extension of <be 
theory ..C Rebirth. And it in tu bo observed that Wiiite Magic l» ing a quality of the ittt- 
riortal Fairy, waa communicated by mere bcstowM. suddenly 

Returning to the main story. WO find that when VaanvwlnttA wa# about to bear a son, 
•'her 1»dks4li-wjdting attended upott btr. like the sdktlcca that grant dwlrra [white iflagfcl 
come in bodily Iisrui L»s fairi«i]tn sho" l beif respects to the future king of the VfdySdharas 
conceived in her," Thi< in on p. 137, and <m the next page uv read : " There is a great 
mountain named Hhiiovat. the Father id the Slot her of iln- World fi.r., ul AmhUc^PArvatf, 
the wifr of Siraj, who i» not only the * hi<-f of the lull -, but tin spiritual prm pior of Siva, 
Ihv home of the VidyAdhura*, the kingdioifllnketii Here [Leu we have the ol White 
Maffie lying m the great oat of the Himalaya*: an idea still very much alive m Knot Houmi and 
other modern isolions aw to the magical mysteries attributed to Tibet and the Tibetan*.. 

In the long and fontm-hai similar talc, Th- Xtory sj VUndmka. (pp. &4 fh), Vidu- 
jW nli, (i J}r4hniaii of 1,'jjiyinb has an immortal will the V'idyailhart Uhadrft, whom he hods 
in the laud, of the Vidyidharas, and when h« relate to her his adventnnss to find her, she »aya 
Lo him (p. 78) My husband, i can- not for my friends, n. >r fur magic powers : you ora 
my lift/' and so on. Replies VidOshaka : " 'Thai CoiUO with me tn iivn in Ujjayiui, my 

beloved, leaving ail this heavenly ji>y Jihad rA immediately accept <I bis proposal and gave 
up all bur magic gifts (which departed from hvr the umnivnt she formed the resolution) with 
no ulorc regret Ikon if they had been straw. ' Hero we haw quite u diileroot, story. The 
VidyAd|ia r i° oil bromine a mortal'.i wife oti earth, ttUi-s up her righto jw on immortal. 
Somade va is apparently a little miwrtjiiu -I bin. traditinna. or it may b-- that iie got the two 
stories Irouj dificrent wnircd. 

{To mmuUfum!.) 


WILLIAM OtVLSE AXD MAHARAJA AJ1TS1NGH. 

Rv ,^jtHnr$ , 'JW3ijuiVA- UISfiESHWABJfAJ*R 

WlluaM Irvise wan horn on the oth July 1840, jit AbOtdOCii. lie joined the Indian Civil 
Service ill A.ri. 1803, at the age of ill, mid retired in ISSS, at the ag>- iif 4^. After Ibis, in 
England, he commenced writhig his history of the dediue of the Mughal Kinpire entitled 
[Alt/ Mugkate. Ttuft work is in two yotumes, oad wvvtk the cootiirj from this death 
of Anraugzcb in 1707 lo the capture of Ifclhi by ihe Eiigtbb in 180 i, But ihe author died 
in 1011, leaving the work unQntehad and, thou^li the fii'si draft was rovimid from rinifi to 
time, only chapter* II to VI, section 21, could be publiahed in lus life-time, and to these he 
mive his'finishing, touches , Chapter T (Bahadur Shah>, and chapter VII (from thu fall of tb« 
Suyyid UrOthsTB in 1721, to the death of Rustam All fClmit in February 172a), bear luarkM)! 
lus revision and corrections, though not in a complete or final form, tu even in them he left 
man y gaps to be filled up, and query marks for verification w correction. Beyond this 
h» droll remained unreviacd. 
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Tlnifl the burden of oompledon of the hook, after Imnc : s death* devolved upOUtho well 
known Mughal historian J«Wh Earkar, who, having iibjyedited the book* got it puhtbdiod 
Tho nbuvu lim?ii will give an idea of Hhs work Aater Jfip/frjfr, wjiieb is thus the fruit of 
the combined etfort of twn Inarm'd scholar, namely Hedstt. Irvine and Sarkar : mom pre- 
Huxa&bly su. is this subject of our enquiry, lalimg, as ft dora, under chapter VTI of tbu boob. 

In the following paragraphs wo nsprodnoe suviiun 29, chapter V Ll t vol. JJ , of the bonk, 
headed Murder of Ajil Singh by lib Son. 1 

iM We conclude this EPction with tbs death of Rajah Ajil Singh. Tod ailimtk that 
1 be bards and nh midden* paid over the Went with a mem mention, one of them going *o far 
as to Wt* a blank page at the critical point of hi* story. Rut in another part of Tod K * hook, 
we have a rleiniVd narrative of the crime J In any euse. that Ajil Sin/li met a viuhuiL death 
at thr hand of hi* ! ecoid son P fi&febl Singh. in admitted hy the Kajpufc themselves, and 
oven hy thtur m-dent champion Coluncl Tod.'* (Tod, I a G9JS, 11, SB). 

* ( According lo their story r Bakht Singh after saying goodnight concealed himself in n 
rouin adjoining the onn in which M* pa rants were alneping, Whan nil was still ha entered 
their room, seized lib father'* sword, utid plunged it into him. The wife wan uw&hunod by 
failing her IniKbandk blood on her breast* Hakht Singh escaped. Apt Singh's body was 
erematiKl on tbu 7 Lb June 1724. when cdgkty-fuur wives mid coiieuhinc.i ^ueriticid thciKUVclrtks 
on his funeral pyre, A dispute about, the fuoomricm at once arose between the bom on the 
BpOt- On tin . 1 25tb July 3 724 f Abb ilk Singh, l lien between twonly-nur iuid twenty-two yean 
of agf, obtained through ihe infrrvcntiun of Sam im ud -drain!) the title of Rajah ffr^ahwar, 
with tho milk i >1 7 1 O00 sal (7,000 horse), and was allowed to depart for JodbpUf 10 take poa- 
swim of bia father 1 * suLxrv&Um. (Turf, L G9D r k t k. 074 r Khunhdiul 1044b-) 

u Tke fact of Ajii Singh’s raurtW by his aon. Sakht Singh. i< not denied by any om ; but 
A direrganc* of opinion exist* slm tu the inductive^ tu the deed. Tod p a informants told him 
that Bakht Singh acted m the instigation of hi* elder brother, Abliai Singh , 3 then at Tflhli t 
and in the power uf the Emperor. The murderer k reward w« to be t he appanage 1 Ol Nagor and 
its five* hundred and sixty* fivo township!*. To account for Ahluu SinglTe unholy desire wo 
are told that his ambition hnd lieeii stim-il by t he MachiavoUfn Nayykla, eager lo wreak ven¬ 
geance upon Aj it Singh lor bis opposition to their dethronement uf Famikh^iyar. Now let ns 
apply aoino of the simplest critical teats« Can the offered reward bo looked ufi m HufEeient 
to impul fiakht Singh to an act of parricide ? He may not have Iwen u very ekver man, but 
he wo* hardly <* lir h a wimpleton au U> incur the infamy of aueb an acl f j i) for the benefit, nnt, 
of himself, but ol u hrether, and ( 2 ) for the grant of an app ullage which, hy uni verbal Itajput 
practice : would have been hiti as a m ■liter of coarse whenever hi 4 father died a iiat imd death, 
But coming finally to External trsts, what there left of the story ? We find that iU very 
foimiliUbn vaniflhna. The fiRMHaifiafiion of AjiL Singh took place in Juno 1724 • one Sayyid had 
IxcH M Bftaiiliia tcd on tho Blh October 17^0, and the other, after being defeated in battle and 
made a prisoner on thr 14ih November 172i. died in prison im the IJtli OctnW 1722. Uh- 
viously they coidd not iitivo boon In 1724 the iustigfltom uf Ahlmi Singb + Furllcr, it in \m- 
po^ihlc, after even llie nuwt tlcuiml ary atudy uf the period, to ignore the bict that Ajit Singh, 
inffttadof opp^ng, helped thr Spyyids to the utmost In getting rid of I’umLkJi-aayar. Tod’t 
ttory is? thus d more, legend, which full* to pieces Jiwoily it i« examined ; nor, as" bo admits, 
his usual resource, the rhyming chronicle* of the bardtf, affunl hiiu here any vi Mint#*nance. 
And Tod himself (TI. 1 IS) coufcases that M but for Hurt onodamning crime. Baktsf Singh would 
imve been handed down to poaterity a* one of the nobh-^t ^oyg ltfl]wara ever knew. * Con¬ 
ceding the truth d even a pari imly uf Ltd* glowingputogy. is it not niuri- untiRely than ever Unit 
miek a jvtUidin could have Irecuiue the miserable tool of an nrnhitiom brother, With nn grmirr 

1 Twl. * , I>1'M Vt.i* ivua^i fllitfW-1 Tea nt l.L* we.ik.-fi «vi,in bun^ian- IIi- (.v^tiLhg e» f Ajit Smcrh^ mut- 
dor upw-ft tlie £*nacb ^ ■■■ duvnulpyuuJ "^t. HiWdly .kh^irH i« Ihli that Ajil Suij{h am* 

tr L11 h&& “ Bara-liHiii Uj sin- i^r-i ^ juh-i en-lienDM tif the Smyy i.L iln; wn^ Uivir frimuJ auc\ E^aribmn an U-- qcul, 
“ Wariib 13U r 4kuigadi tba leui&m at Tod for dts iuordsiT, Ui. JU.U., II J, 7S&. 
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i neon Live than thu offer uf an appanage already kta by family custom l 1h it not mthcr In bn 
believed that the father did something which the ton felt wua an attack on hi* personal honour if 
u Although coming from Muhammadan umimefl, thorn m another vrmien (Kainwnr) nf the 
ffirta, which P destructive though it m of any respect for the character uf tho ** great Ajit/ 1 ' ie 
much moro ^t&faujtnvy than that put forward by the champion of the Rajputs, It is our 
that furnishes a etiiflcient motive for the dreadful deed, and thus satisfied better the condi 
tinna of the c-iiao, We are told that j*oon after Ajit Singh had made- his peace? and returned 
to Jodhpur, ho fell in love with the wife nf hi* middle son H&kht Slingh and wa b guilt? o! 
an incestuous mtenroursi'. Overcome wUh shami 1 and Lunched in the tonderost point of hi* 
honour, liskht Singh sought hi* opportunity of revenge, yno night when Ajit Singh t 
drunk mid altipofied, woa lying fast asleep, his non slabbed 3dm to death. As a cOiUrast to 
Tod's dithyriMnbffi wn may here give the Miibtmnwtan view of the R&jtidTtt character. M Ho 
was exceedingly Wanting ingood faith, a breaker of hie oath f one who had slain unfairly many 
□I hlw relations and dependants. Among his evil ilscds was the abandonment of Famikh- 
siyar to his fate, in spite of his relationship through his daughter; nay he took cm active 
port In that Emperor a dethronement In the end he attained the reward fur his misdeeds, 
" Ho who hows the seed of evil and hopes for good, 

Racks hia brain uselessly anil imagines a voiii thing. 11 
Tlitis Irvine concludes ]m twenty'much section. Wo have to think over two main points of 
this opinion. Firstly, wah RakiU Singh entitled to Ike appanage of Xftg&ur with fta 565 town- 
skips* according to the custom of the family, as 1 mne alleged ? To mu the supposition appears 
olmmst an impo-wi hilily. becaimt- MaMrftja Ajit Singh had two]vo none. Hed each of the 
eleven younger prince* been allowed ae big an appanage m t hat t?f Kagaur, thr heir apparent, 
Abhjii Hiijgh, w uuld not have been left space eiiuiigh to act his font \ipon + outride the gntc^ of 
the Jodhpur fort ovm Moreover the district of JN&g&ur was not At that time hi poramidon 
of BlaharAja Ajit Singh JiiitiHL-lf. Though MalulrElja Ajit Singh had occupied Nlfpiur having 
expelled Indorsing]! grandson ol Eao Amarsingh inv.g. 1773 {kJb. 1716) yet in v.s. 1780 (a.h. 
1 Jai 8ingh t Raja uf Jaipur, hy order of thu Emperor, camo with the imperial Army and put, 
Indar Singh again in possession Of Nagaur. After thia, uu t\m accession of M&h^rhja Abhai Singh 
to the throw, the Jagir of Nhgaur bdngrestored to him in v.s. 1782 (a.d. 1725) he occupied It by 
force and in the month of Kartik ol the name year, it was granted to Rfrj JVdhirAja Rakht Singh in¬ 
dependent ly Hnw far Mr< Irvine '#? writing is true, under these circumstances, may bfi questioned. 

History Leila us that being terror-stricken with thn formidable trio that installed kings oh 
the throne of Ikilhi according to their sweet will, Muhammad Shhk arranged, on ike one hand, 
to got rid uf Ike two Sayvid brother*, and on the other with the connivance of R&ja Jai 
Singh, of Jaipur and Rhrindfirl RaghnnAth of Jodhpur, he overawed Abhai Singh. And through 
him he enticed Bukht- Shrub I iw, younger blither, with the title of HAjAdhirAja, and the State 
of Nrigaur, and thusi prevailed upon him to murder Ajit Singh, who was now the only hut- 
vlving thorn, out of the trio, rich mg at the Hmpnrnr"* heart. Had st not been so Slow could 
the perpetrator of Piich a hainous crime as parricide, liave gut the title ol Rftjfidhirflja and an 
independent State like Kftgaur 1 

The soeond poiut pertain.* to the hiftlerica wTittcn by tliu Muhaiimiodaiui. 

Mr. Irvine mentions within bracket a the name of (Ram war) his authority fur ** another 
version ht Ol the laeta^ which shown that the aforesaid qiu.vr ground for the murder uf Ajit 
Singh boa been borrowed hy him from Tb Tazkirat utf-SalM m -t Ubi^Maiya of Muhammad 
HAd 1 K Am war fikhn. 

Though the naid hiiftor}'' in not at prt.irmt with , in il yfd in the Vllltli vulumn of Elliot's 
Hiztvrtf vj India, at pagea If -18 thi'f« is a Tefcieuce to that work. R show& that ittifiretpart 
commnnet^ with an account ol the origin of the Mughohi, and of Chingiz Hits and goes 
down to the death of JahAngir. Thg second part, which Isgaidto be thu more important, gr id 

Jl Ted njcntJivjift 555 Lewufilujia uudor ^agaar, am ia vvrbpnFly knewiij In tkrj ctay, in ®nrlr» 
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useful, begins with the death of Jahangir and ends with the seventh year of Muhammad ShAh 
a.h. 1137 (a.d. 1724=v.s. 1781). The writer himself admits that he had written this history 
without any royal order, and without the assistance of any of the nobles of the time, under 
various hardships and difficulties. From the writings of K&mwar Rian borrowed by Mr. 
Irvine it is quite evident that he was maliciously disposed towards MaharAja Ajit Singh, 
for which other grounds are also not wanting, as would appear from the following :— 

Firstly, this Muhammad Hadi (KAmwar KhAn) had remained in Aurangzeb’s service, when 
he must have well experienced the antagonism of Maharaja Ajit Singh to Muhammadanism. 
Formerly the helpers of the MakArAja had, with a view to baffle the crooked policy of 
Aurangzeb, made the heir-apparent, Prince Akbar, to follow the example of his father. * 4 5 
Some years after the death of Aurangzeb, MahArAja Ajit Singh himself, having joined with the 
Sayyid brothers, had got the Emperor Farrukhsiyar deposed, and murdered, and had subse¬ 
quently placed Rafl-ud-darajAt and his brother Rafl-ud-daulah (ShAh Jahan II) on the throne, 
like mere tools in their hands. On the death of these Muhammad ShAh himself acquired the 
throne through this trio, in recognition of which he had to confer on Ajit Singh, the SubadAri 
of Ajmer and Gujarat. But eventually, fearing the influence of the trio, Muhammad ShAh 
managed, at first, to get the Sayyid brothers killed, and afterwards MaharAja Ajit Singh. 
Under these circumstances there is no wonder if a Muhammadan writer of the Emperor’s 
Court, with a view to bring a powerful Hindu MahAraja’s name to ill repute, and to screen the 
faults of his co-religionist Emperor, should ascribe such a foul reason for Ajit’s murder. 
Moreover had this story not been the brewing of Karnwar KhAn’s own brain, the other 
Muhammadan contemporary writers of the court, as also the writers of other Native States 8 
would never have missed the opportunity of dwelling upon the affair at some length. 

ShAh NavAz KhAn (Samsam-ud-daulah) has wTitten a history named Ma'&#\ru 9 -l-umar&, 
which contains history of the nobles of the Imperial Court from the time of Akbar to a.h. 
1155 (a.d. 1742). It is clearly stated in this history that when the eldest son of Ajit Singh 
came to the court he got his father killed by his younger brother, being misguided by nobles 
of the court who offered him some temptation. Muhammad Shafi WArid has written a 
history entitled Mir&t-i-w&rid&l about which he says “from the year 1100 a.h. (a.d. 
1689, v.s. 1746) to a.h. 1152 (a.d. 1739= v.s. 1796) the greater portion of what I have re¬ 
corded I have myself seen, and that which I heard from trustworthy persons I took the utmost 
pain in sifting and inquiring into, and whatever statements I had the slightest doubt about 
I discarded. But from the commencement of the war of the late SultAn Muhammad Azam 
ShAh up to the present time (i.e., from a.d. 1717 to 1739), or for twenty-two years, I have seen 
everything with mine own eyes.” Mr. Irvine himself admits in the footnote No. 2 to page 
115 of the 2nd volume of his book, that WArid “ assigns the same reason as Tod for the murder.” 
Besides this, in the Muntalchabu'l-lubdb of Khafi Rian, which contains a history from a.d. 
1519, up to the fourteenth year of Muhammad Shah’s reign, no such reason is ascribed for 
the murder of Ajit Singh, which has been very briefly noticed by that writer. 6 * And this appears 
to be quite proper also, because the writer in order to evade reference to his co-religionist 
Emperor’s evil doing, might have thought it proper to observe complete silence about the affair. 

We fail to understand how Air. Irvine, in the face of such reliable and authentic versions 
by contemporary writers, had admitted as correct the private and unauthorized history 

written by KAmwar Rian. _ 

4 After the death of Maharaja Jaswant Singh the Emperor had seized Marwaj*, from his infant successor, 
MaharAja Ajit Singh ; thereupon the R&thor Sard&rs of Marw&r had revolted. To quell them, the Emperor 
had sent out his son Akbar. The RAthors set him against his father promising to acknowledge him as their 
Emperor. (Bharat Ice Pr&chin Rdjvamiho, vol. Ill, p. 209.) 

5 The writers of the Rajput States of the mediaval ago observed it os a sort of principle to give publi¬ 
city to any weakness which they happened to notice in the affairs of another Native State. Such instances 
in the history of the Native States are not infrequent. 

6 Khushhal Chand in his Nadir-uz-*umdnt has also perhaps observed the same course. This book wm 

Written about a.d. 1740. 
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As for parricide, the oSenca was not unprecedented among royal families. Kirat Singh, 
the younger son of MirzA Raj 4 Jai Singh, had poisoned the latter, at the instigation 
of Aurangzeb, for which he was granted the jdgir of Kama. Is this event not quite on all 
fours with the one under discussion ? Ran a Kumbha of Mewdr was murdered by his son 
Udai Singh. Raja Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur had killed his son Sher Singh. ■ Bagh Singh of 
Khetri killed his son who was adopted unto the Jagirdar of Sultana, and amalgamated that 
jdgir in his own estate. In the house of Timiir such offences for the sake of power and terri¬ 
tory had become almost a rule of the family. Similarly King John of England had got the 
rightful claimant, Arthur, murdered, and Richard III had got his two nephews killed. Many 
more such instances can be found in the world’s history. The propriety of ascribing a slan¬ 
derous reason for an offence, which, as shown above, has not been uncommon among princes 
of the land, is questionable. Moreover the idea of Maharaja Ajit Singh’s character borrowed 
by Mr. Irvine from the Muhammadan writers, holds no water when examined from anhistorical 
point of view. They denounce the Mahftr&ja as “ wanting in good faith,” “ breaker of his 
oath,” “ who had slain unfairly many of his kinsmen and dependents,” and "had abandoned 
Farukhsiyar.” Had Ajit Singh ever broken faith with the Sayyid brothers % Had he not 
saved Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur in spite of his ill actions, as he was a relative, from perish¬ 
ing in the fire of the wTath of the Sayyid brothers ? 

No mention is traceable* in any history of Ajit Singh having killed any relative or de¬ 
pendent. On the other hand, Tod speaks of his loveable nature in the following words, 
“ so much was Ajit beloved, that even men devoted themselves on his pyre.” 7 8 

No doubt the fact remains that Maharaja Ajit Singh had revenged himself fully for 
the wrongs done to him daring his minority by the Muhammadans. It is therefore that a 
Muhammadan writer, out of jealousy, has falsely imputed such conduct to the Mah&r&ja, 
without thinking over the actual facts. 

As for the dethronement of Farukhsiyar, it is evident from the autograph letters of the 
MaharAja, and also from history that on the one hand the Emperor, immediately on arrival 
of the Mah&r&ja at Delhi, suspected him of his having joined with the Sayyid brothers, and 
on the other, Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur, in order to maintain his own position, had commenced 
poisoning the Emperor’s ears against Ajit, in consequence of which the Emperor had 
thoughtlessly begun his intrigues, seeking the life of Ajit. Being pressed such circumstan¬ 
ces he was obliged to side with the Sayyids. A letter bearing on the subject has already 
been published in the May number of 1925 of the Hindi monthly magazine Madhuri. 

The reader will judge for himself how far the faults imputed to Ajit Singh are justifiable 


In the light of the above facts. 

In support of the foregoing we give an extract 1 * f throwing light on the subject, from Mr. 
Forbes 1 Eamiala, a history of Gujarilt:— 

« When Ubhai Singh from fear of the Padishah, wrote to Wukhafc Singh to put his father 
to death, the Padishah gave him the Edur Parguna as a present. 

A letter of v.s. 1784 from Raja Sawai Jai Singh of Amber addressed to Mali a ran a San- 
grftm of Mow4r published in the Basmala™ just after the above narrative, also goes a great 
way towards bearing out the above fact. 

Before concluding this note, and at the same time expressing our sorrow for the death of Mr, 
Irvine, we would like to suggest to Dr. Jadunath Sarkar to think over the matter and to let w 
have hk free and unbiased opinion on the subject, and also if there be a chance for the issue of 
a fresh edition of the book, to rectify the mistake or to add correcting notes as may be necessary. 


7 There is only one instance in Ajit*. history which may be cited against him. He had. removed the 
famous Durgad&s from the administration on his regaining his authority* and Durgad^s had gone out of 
S buUt come across such facts also in history, which show that the misunderstanding between 
them was not unjustifiable. 

8 Tod’a Rajasthan (1880), vol. I, p. 637, 9 Rosmtfa, vol. II, chap. 10, p. M, 

Ibid., p. 127, __ . 
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SIR WILLIAM NORRIS AND THE JESUITS. 

By HARIHAR DAS, B.Litt. (Oxoji.). F.R.Hht.8. 

Seh WauAM Nobbis, while at Masulipatam. received various visitors from time to time, 
o.' “?"»*> P a ^ respects and to offer him Assistance in preparing for his 

j. p ° ° ‘ a iCourt . others to discuss matters of commercial interest concerning 

• , t W ) mpa ?l’. W „' 6 °* ers a ^ a ' n carae 40H P.V °ut bis movements and intentions. Whatever 
considcrnlf T" 11 ° ° •i e< ^ * bese visitors, the Ambassador on his part showed courtesy and 
who ako lr t ‘ > , I T dian Vi8itore there were representativTof other nationalities, 
wardfSo^H ^ *T h ° m whom he never Wled to derive some information. To- 
' > ‘ 0Vemher - 1699 ’ Sir William recorded in his Journal an interesting account 
v® merchant v" J* ^° 0r ? P°^ u 8 eezo padre as he would be thought but I thinke has more of 
provided he ha<n ^ ^ ” m COmes now tben to dinner not knowinge where to be better 

OVer India and too r concerns att Goa 

^d fife convener ^ be, ° Dg8 ^ to ^ Freezes: he told me y® Jesuit* 

exeded y® R ver u - j”* K'* tv* mCOmes 806 ,ar 8 e b y Egging® and merchandizinge y* it 
he informed me of ° \l t ° " rtu g al1 in If idia. Amongst soverall other orders settled there 
£TstZ l°7 r r ?° 1,y ” eW haviDg0 “ tVer beard of Bn one in Europe 

Ld : il u * 

had b^ridett “sureHte SycTre rmh^M f “ 2 JeSUitt8 ’ °" e Wh ° 

to come and make me a visitt w®“'l wanted Ut!? COmC ,! ro “ Euro P esent to desire lcave 
them into discourse of what heatheSTad h I t f came * 1 “^triously led 

avoide aU discour.se of other matter jLvToll u°?T t0 r to 

r Malabar Coast but wherever I eo e I fin T t nudtltude8 converted on y* other end of 
told them , had see-St°“ >' t”' 1 1 «*■ ' 

ately asked whether they shewd me his ° ! r Jo,u,,to ' h *P^ 11 »“ G “ rto «»««• 

me y l it was brought over f r <.m ri • y and bav,nge to * d y m No, They began to tell 

y* his ffeet were as white and fresh “ M ™ pted and rt ‘ mained 808 ^ anJ Particularly 

Discourse of y many convertsThe bad made TrTchLna^th 11 ^ !f T 8 ® 

y' he had v. power eivrn him f . • attested w great© confidence 

De.de." * ° " 0rt “ 8 ' “<* r bo had taisd 3 from >• 

Again on January 17 of the same year he wrote • « 2 frpnnfc ff™ • r 
make me a visitt onle] of y m had been in v „„ * , " cb ffranciscan fryers came to 

and had been once att y® Mogulls Camn and - veares ^ Saveli over most parts 

w» older by 6 ye.res the„ I h.d LL ^ t ? W ” *“ le08t 93 •«““ »'■< 

Inteligence y> Sultan Eekbar had left p. ac< id lla,lltc d me likewise that he had recerd 
to make his pretentioJh, r “ J . “ <•»!!»- into India in order 

Chife city of Guzoratt w*s would ali declare for hinfaa I t" ? ^ V" "° W aW Amadavad T 
of whose caste his mother was The trorvl ff f u ew i8© would y Rasbootes [R&jputa] 

man and f mafly heffe4~ ^ ^ 

Uli “ 01 hod — X ««1WES S 

While Sir William Norris was at the Emperor's P am „i, j , 

Journal on the 21st December 1701 r— ■'• n£L tH m P h ® made the blowing entry in his 

-i~5 . Frver M-nri rt. xr -- --- - ALl ls likewise to write a letter bv 

. i?ryer and the Neapolitan traveller ComAlt; n " T_____ _^ 

toring their visits to India. See p. 150 of F^er's ^2. the tomb ol St - Francis .Xavier 

^ orW * ^ Account, etc.; and also p. 251 of A Voyage Round the 
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ffawdoiae to &u Uallim padra in y* Ltraihar 3 dfwtring him to Hmrl an account of y late 
RkSrmmhiw and y ucttuatioa of y* place w y Eiapr* U docifigy* J*®t fldviece incutionmg he 
bad Oittenl y* wood \o ha cult down att y* rate of a Rupee a Trou. +5 3 


A NOTE ON TWO INSCRIPTIONS OF THE THIRD CENTURY AD, 

£v II. K. HALDEIt, 

The.sk inBrriptifinfl wpn* iliflcovermJ at NAndoM in the frahftni district of thn Udaipur 
State by Rni Bali is d nr Garnishankar H. Ojha of thu Riijputarm Museum. Ajmejr. in Feb¬ 
ruary IflSfT. They are engraved on a big round pillar About I- feet in height and feet in 
eireumfercneo, standing In the bed of a Like in the Abavo-mcntinnorl village. The pillar 
remains under water when the lakfl m FtilL hut emerges in the hot &caarm r wluui it heeome& 
possible to take impro&sloiis of the Inscriptions. Tito first inscription ooTttairta eiix liiirs of 
writing running vertically from the top to the middle of the pillar,, while the aetsemd contains 
cJcven linen running hortzom^y on the cLrciinifcrcnce. The lower portions of both the 
inac rip Lions am very much mutilated* 

UiiforlunuUiJy* the impreHsiona of t.hn instiripHons taken by the above mv nLion^d seholar 
and kindly placed at my difp<ml for decipherment not being dear, it is very difficult tu 
decipher iliirm and describe their oOdtentH, until twitter idapraasicpnij arc availably Tho 
oharaere™, however, belong to the tilled century a,b„ mid am like those of tho Jumigiidh 
iiifcvriptiori 1 S *'A IvmEr.tiliiribiinii. Tin* .\mit* gt 1 aiii' ot tho letters is about one inch. 

The purport uf tho iiumplnmn anil their dates appear to be the name, though their 
tent* do not ereui fully Identical. They, however, record a aocriGw called nhitsh(iriitnt to 
have been performed by a jK'nmi named Sakligmtmjuru, anil nwim to have been engraved 
during the period when IbJjp(lUtt& was being ruled over by the Western Bjsbitr&p&a. To 
say more at prune lit would lm iiuidv liable. 

With a view to indicating the pnlaHHiraphic importance of tho lnflcri|ill oiiH , a portion of 
the first lino of the Jirul inscription, which begins with the dote, lb reproduced here (sec plate}. 
In the llr*t inscription, the date in esptiiMil in wonh vdl as in Mjiibah, wheiras in the 
Hodnd, it in given in symbols only. In hoth, the date is preceded by the word kfitfi, which 
means 1 ftcixiJiipiiHhcd.'* 

The line runs thus— 

Siddham Kriiay6rdisat/6rTVar^cttity3rdtyifftay6^ 200 SO 2 Chtiittmpitr^num-ma.tij/im- 
j<ilri'ivi(t«)yrtmri (,v«w) . . . . .which mean* ‘ on the coin pint ion 1 of two cent urios of yen ra 

and eighty-two (of the Vikruma era), on the full moon day of (tho month) Chakra' .... 

Tho Jotter numeral of 200 in the above date, which eottMpoadft to A, ft, 223, 6 ilareh- 
April, may lie an id to lie unique. It would read sm with a hooked stroke joined to it* right 
and bent upwards. Generally, the symbol «ra represents 100, mid one hooked stroke at¬ 
tached to it iiieana 200; two stroke*. 300. These strokes ore bent downwards, but in tho 
case of thesis inscriptions only, they ore found turned upwards lik« tho tig. which is the 
peculiarity. The symbols of ttO and 2 are like the usual numerical figures of Liar period. 

* Sir 7Ii«dui Run'* meaning tii» uniMror’i rump t Persian ♦ army * camp.' 

* The Bevd Father TTiwten has very kitully euguesriHl to tho writer iem« probable name* of the jwuil 
traveller* to wbom rdnein* ha vs- been undo by Sir Willis m SVrtu. T]im> «'jj be incorporated la tlm 
writer'* forth cumins book on iW Eiubawy nf Sir Wailom Norris—H.D, 

1 A village about thirty *i« t«U« tom IlhitoW, aimieri on tho ft. B. A C. I- fly., and abDiif Your 

milrn frttrt fiati^^puf* U Thwti in tha Cw^IEQr Suu<!. f Ey* Imt. m VlII r p r 2$ f. 

* Koo Flfctfl Gupin Yfur^irj?u k p. £5l, 

* AH^cani^it iirtrft fiigmty 1 earnplrtDd f , but ntber to ba takvn as an Aina a! what m now exiled 
FikratnA yTinr& (H. G. Bhtmglarhar Cetnm. V*A+> jj. ]%l i.)— 

S j5luisj KudritlAniunjiii likacnptigu iadnt*J a.o. 101. (rhiai ^ufCriiition Rhemltl not Us mry 

far from ii. ■ 
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* AivCH^EOLO RICAL KXPLOHATTOWS l?f WAZXRIffEAl? axd 
NORTHERN’ BALUCHISTAN.* 

4 . , . Hv Sin aUKEI. STEIN. K.C.I.E. 

afeS MBasamgsaij 

sK^SsSSSSaSSSSs: 

proved to bo composed TfhoU v n# ♦ i \ Uiiri>,tAr1 ' 114(1 fira * directed attention to Lboni, J'bcy 
thocouranof occupation probr^th^^i -^ had r ^ ^ a ,™r m wttI *wn«itB ( which la 

to about a hundred fwt Above the e ll ‘ * * , th * t ° I><>f tboeo nwuads tnheigbte up 

•* <*_* **■ V?** hy th ° «** * 

BuJftcJmt&n, to be tlucklv covunjd w v!, ™tt * ■ ** " 4 "“^qwntlyaurroyod m 

W Srn ^^bodd*). 

relie f were found in great ft bull'lance and yajiet; v of d( ^fk?“ '’ "‘T' 1 ** Wrn ' llUtrntod iri 
in colour treatment and in certain r,f its «iomctru it n-itf p " Uf,r 3' froi11 tbweelu* 

Ihe |wmW pottery auWrnif<nf.| T ooTleoterfr t P ,- "k™ 3 rt ' tlt ‘ l| lluu ’kftL uffinit.v to 

ym«m SB SETSKSteS TZ 5 *2 $**; ^ in 

SE*4ii. flu tb B miKT hand the ^,1 ’ , J if , ’ **?*! " f *»"» period in 

wramio warn found fttcortjiinKlstauHitos whfch oo ^'*”*•** ? kc< * L > , *“#*6 rocnJi 

rule. Hmw reerd to Z J h T times preceding 

«l Poking ah* StTlWflX S T «*» 

Uttlioso Buddhist rites on the Indian N -W IWtiw nf .j£ 1i1k>vp kilwJ WJis Jnand 

Inrio^eythian period, the remains 0 1 those fimband an ! TA^t '* lhr ‘ 

to early historical timm separating the JalteJpSd** aUri,> «^ 

rny Willing wwwtaaco of the politic! am Jriti* ‘ pha,wtitllic ‘ 

to InhflJ territory in 1>otJi Nortbem and frm-1 u . 1 1 JiJt; [f> etto "d my survey 

were made a* regards the striking parallel whkJ the fi Inten;tttin S observations 

“y- ^ ^ ra . **.. £ S B *tr 7 t . na * With th(,ir 

border, present to the R^man I, J, 8V , tcms of P^Hwit.on of that troub^on* 

The remaim * an Unek-nt ^ 

aimm aadof endued^ todateh^^ Tnd^^i “ T‘ K ' pr0vtd b - v ^ ^Hdimw 
tkerewaa found* moaS^Za F^r north H***. 

around DrAbmai ami TAuk. Above t he above ?"?^ tKt ' Mm ° Q ^ h “ noted 

the bills, a rapid survey was made near Sh&hbiAn f - C ' t,irrflJ1J Biver rleboacbce from 

rito. which bytl^ide^^ «*- Tnark™« * 

Subset uently, proceeding via Itazuta k <md the Outnostofa!™ , ^ * tbo Jnat lu *nicd epoch, 
pretmio* of tribal Wrnfr hmdmiHi to the Cuma^v^^rw 1 W *J 

th" hpin plain proved to belong to kte historical til l IT™ ° f forUi vhi '** * 

^TT ’^T' a!iAit ii ’ distant interest to the ..n ^ VT 

in. Tbo fact of its chief rivora, the Kurram and f; , n 1 ‘ ^ T < ' nij4tnt 8«?gnipby 

Udiucnt tiio Zhflb lajing mentioned in the famous * ftj VPf t, ‘ '" Wf ,LH tb ® Dior’s thief 

a.t.^aamhrit names of AVumu, ^1 UnZ^Zl ^ ^ thoit 

1 Reprinted, mtb u» j iift[ , _ ^aak os ft appear w ry probable 
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that tills region had for some length of time been in thn occupation of Aryan tribea bufuro 
they de^cendod from their Killn to the conquest of the Indus Valley and. the PanjIVb plains. 

The: description which lisuan-tsaug, tho great Chinos Baddhiifti pilgrim of the seventh 
contury \ r D.hoa left u.h of this territory of Chi-chiiing-na, corresponding to the present YVasfrietAn 
ami the Qtqin uf early Arab hifltoiy, clearly shown that in hk time too, contmacs befort the 
ad rent of PathAn tribiaa, this territory fc under separate local chiefs but without a supreme ruler/ 

* abounding inaheep and exwllant horsea * had already a reputat ion nut unlike its preheat erne. 

Moving up the 7Aioh valley* In Baluchistan territory, 1 found a E*rie# of ancient mounds 
awaiting exploration hx the vicinity of Fort Sandurnan, ihu headquarters of the Zhob 
Agency. The prehistoric remain* of tv o of tliem had first reoelvod notice m a brief account 
published thirty years ago by Dr. If ratling, lata of the Tndi.in GeologicalDepartment. Among 
them Peri Ann* gliu^diu, thu 1 Witehea 1 Mound/ its the most conspicuous r rising to fully 70 
feet above the adjacent river bod. Trial excavations carried our htiru proved that llie debris 
deposit^ of ancient habit utiuuH computing the mound belong fur the most part, if nut 
entirely, to the 4 ohidcoUthio 1 period. The abundant remain* of painted pottery, from thin 
site, whet bur exposed on the eroded alopco or excavated, arc, like most of the plain cartliun- 
waro, too, of a superior wclUcvigoted day and wheel made. Tim painted pieces show 
almost exclusively patterns cxunnLod in black over a dark terracotta ground colour. Tim 
motifs couipofimg the painted patterns, almost all geometrical, nre remarkably varied. 
Throughout they strikingly rreoll Uiu nmtiL+ prevailing in Lh& prehistoric pottery discovered 
at desert sites of Sis tin during my third Central-Asian expedition. Many uf these motif* are 
found nleo in the prehistoric pottery ol Ahull in Tran&cuujjia and can similarly be parallelled 
from pre-SnmOrlan strata of certain Mesopotamian si™. 

The trial excavation* uiude at dillorciiL points of the mound laid bare remains of 
habitations built mainly with waits of stamped day or sun dried bricks over rough atone 
foiimlations. Among the Ends m&dti [hero tho numerous cinerary ams with ashes end bono 
fragments from cremated human botlics claim special interest. They acquaint us with the 
funeral customs of the period, A considerable number of smaller pointed jam and cups 
found within thorn servo to show the prevailing shape# of vessels in umi by thu living. Ter¬ 
racotta figurines of animal* display distinct art-id ie skill, while the comparative frequency 
with which a hooded female bust of peculiar shape recur# hero well m at other L chalcoJithk? p 
sites explored suggest* that the representation uf some dciLy le intended* Finds of stonB 

* blades 1 aflJ arrowheads ware nt&do through Out in the course of the i rid excavations, and 
thf-sr association with fragments of copper implements and small Ornaments, etc., of bone 
and stone permits m definitely to o^dign the painted ee ramie ware of this important site to 
the 1 chaloolothio' period of prehistoric oivili&atioo- 

Painted pottery o! exactly thu same typo was plentifully found aIso at two smaller 
mounds in this neighbourhood, those of Kaud&tii and Moghn l-ghusulai- Finds of worked 
starter and of bronze fragments make it quite uertnin tliafc at both mound# occupation gtttat 
hock to the ' cbalcolithia * period. Close to Myghul ghunelai an extensive cemetery was 
discovered with mtcruating remains dating from kistorietil times- Here tho [till side was 
found studded with many cairns of rough stones , each containing a fuw r email places of Calcined 
bonce K fragments Of COar#c plain earthenware and trauisioually small personal relic* such 
ju* \iuix arrowheads* knivLd + bronze rings, a tfiiror bangle, etc* Thu relief decoratioit found 
On one small pot and the figures engraved on one seal ring prove that tliesu curious cairns 
cannot bo older than the early centuries of our era. 

After surveying several email sites whore occupation during tho 1 ehalooUthlo F or early 
historical period was indicated by pottery debrla, I moved south 'Cant into tho Lurahu 
Agency. Among a number Of old mounds and other rtmuuus in the Ikui Tahiail Lhu oncu 
very large uiuund of Kiud gluiurjai d©servos meutiuii. Among the plentiful pointed pottery 
covering ita slope* or embedded in its 1 culture strata p a good deal ot lino 1 chalcobthio J ware 
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_ tlbiwrt, ll>*9 

fcbd ° <* 

<i»»n » liUluriral limra. ”J ,hf^ P ,™“ K *•“ I"**"* 1 * 

sw-:si^ sr,s 

<«*. iv 35 Sa^nSd-Srsinrs!' r riy * f *" *«* 

■EaphjJ unmijiaJubl, cbotucUTUllo uf'li, 1 chalroliL" •" V f^ “‘ l "" ftl “™ 1 * 

worlu-Hl atones mirl bronze nhiwta .1 tr f f ‘ T t UJ1 ' t,tl ' i * i llf iitih, 

— %- »< a WJI J£ZlZn to Sr T r n, ‘ J - *-™» “ «» 

* d “ nc ” 1 ««" of oh-ilkrtim, Hwhcd. Sn<*<»i,. 

*“* canflfigjmtiuna which had ut interval* nverlaken J fLS***^ ** m * fa * P*** to 

after it* complete aU,iclnwuc-.it convenient dosHkhw * 5” Wttkmflnt ’ 

np for d^llinga tltirina nre-MuhairsniiwI n ,* , he auunti had again bom 

inttr *&*<<>illuMmietht.groat change whW “"nra*"' T -Jt to ,i<?bt ^ 1,rI P 

Siinuttmoonrir with the trial v\,'wdh;wM the V £“! ’T ** tEte long Hitvnrab 

bis completely to clear rh© remakrn of „ ruill(i| B r S“ n^d it ^ [MJ ^ 

a IWfty hillock some four miks au-av at the tntrnn r \\ v,*, *’ W t0Wtr d* 800 ™"*! on 

Btnail golfi-fwit jewels. WatIh, facts'^ * tr J' f V ' ® ^ JJl Tl * *«lic dr-posit with 

BuddLLrt carvings of the ba* and numerom, jfcR* SSRj "I™* 1 * 
and language pm*™I that rhia sunrtunn n n^ ' macHbed m Indiao iwipt 

Mongs to (he Knahin n**ri w | T he ‘ ' - Buddlmt ruia d «eov™ri in JhtfehfctAn 

>r° —«- >!»■ *1?™*, '■■ n -<™' — «•£ 

Sk«W V„U Jim, „ Kiwbf.n or Io<VS,:\i llilu , t, '" “ ,i ""* l ” f *• P"»“ »«■**, 

At Kur Jitniral In tho asimn i n iift*+ 

*" 1 diSC0VBI ^ ncar tho dry rivcr-M nf I^^tario Umn. 

t th ® J " w rac ’' inJ jjeWod not only ohund of ' . T}lt ' ° utlLn S» «n*-lo though 

‘P° ht,t fk!fln • ^ munhornf H to nr imp^nTsul^^ m", ™ nf tLu ’ ' 

he BTOat quantity of p int ^ cbj £ fol ^2T Ffam 

factum of thou aioon topknot* ^ ta the ninm ,. 

rivor^i dote by applying the raw z^tcriak ^nemt.oua in thb locality, tho 

After vinking afcvond small siloa nf !h! (t hr»t,^ t *j 
W. L^«». , ^ oot ^.^ in WS .bout tt. asb 

?f n h “^ Tt ^ att «t th« «oaoinie importance whirl, a-*7"* in the 

tr^t mast kv fl Claimed at all timm and whh-L also Jet 7 ^ ^ ^*^7 f-rtii, 

^ the ehief r w r ,,0J ‘ iB tfM ' ^ 

z ; r h 7 "R - thoao mouudrt ^ tlu **** p*** 

JR by t ^ to uf P^historic Elements JtL7T i ln '. th °°^ f»Uiit t,„ 2 

„ - M At . a fi ' w However, such aa Krilnai ahovo (ho W| ,"■ ^ lir,li,fi duT % htBioriral 

j T y 7 Wn , COmpJ ^ **"• th0 ‘ <*****!■ ' pcri^ At t bad 

by thn walla of a ndoed fort, it Wafl of ^ RR*** Md; crown™! 

crnznne ware decorated with ribbing*, . " ot " til, ‘ 1'^‘QtifuJ (Hoarrenrn nf 

particularly aasociatol with mmabs of the &■ ?“ 7? f! ^' 1 W *»■«* to bu 

o™ W nf tbM dm L-aitur.il conn^oa with I** ZJ "* '***' ^ ^ >M. 

upon thote weatemmffit bord-^r lamia of India ainw lhR ‘^ f ** tont Hava impeded 
My toureainc to its do* by the middlu of Ann! *i t h t \ "*** 
oward. Quctu. found afcdW in character 

c iu^ af the toiir had been covered by ro>tt( I nirerpv.. . ^ i n ' dfetaaifei which in 

h ^,7 T ' :p<1 " . 0n th<v resu,te <rf the explorations*"fulJ v ' ii* " f eiMB 011 '.“WO mfkc*. 

■si -ts as "i * k *• H^isssi i, i ” u, ” n "“ h-w 

of the Indian Arohteological Dcpartnitmt. ? 1 ™ l0n S « oneof the 
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•SOAIE ANCTEXT BAN'SKBET VERSES UBED 
TODAY, 

TOIs miking witli Pandit V'idyi IlhMkar JJiilJa, 
|, l[a i Funikhatnd, If-. Indie, I Aukcd him vm 
iliij.- (within the last thrw y<vu») 11 tic could furnish 
toe with any Vedic vptM which w«m In ectnui-jn 
ftinyrij the Hindu* of the resent day. Ho 
cave n* the subjoined wraew with the reference* 
Irotu the Yajur Veda- I have *iiic« found that moat 
of them appear in ike Rljl Veda os well, ami slndl 
themiort give ihu OM R.V.rafowUu® in addition to 
tjmt fumhiiL'd nif by my IrfH. Further oemi,- 
KmP3 A (.bum in Vodio utomtare may Ik found la 
Uioomilcld e Vrdtc CoiwordgrtM. 

Ttift Fandilji !itu*wiw fununhnd me further with 
niatfuntiona respecting the i»< of the* yews, winch 
l append with a* Rrcot <u.tiviracy an J tan 
{join my notes hut 1 regret l« say that I can not 
be absolutely euro of their being exact. I *«> ww 
tbttt i he rue of these verse* is <m follow* : 

When afekrw-M, elo„ come to one who know* the 
niaitui (nine in alt, i.f>. Sunday to Saturday 
together with K4in and KftliwJ tut ihould make a 
rilJui on Ui« floor, cover the *f»« with nco er 
Otw jrrain, and ht up a (VMS-'t of clay, 

copper, ct Uu*»l (oil of water- Ho should then 
preform the oAuiW, writing ftbovc the W a * 
" Bcv-renee" to tlie particular deity invoked. 
Matter Ttei> toward the M*. «md o&p wider, 
flowcm, onil aaodalwood. Then he should workup, 
lighting o ffM light. after which ho *110111(1 repont 
the ven» ior the t% the prueeribod number of 
time*, Tire toremuny i« completed h>* the aprink- 
t w oi witter from the Wofo on tl* peoplo of the 
Imuu, II it be inpoaflflita to complete thU eew 
nn.oy on the day it is btvon, it may l» completed 
c n the neat <luy. alter womliip and pn»>vr. ft must, 
boweear, be performed witjjn the time indicated 
fa thv fhawjhtry fl. 

Thu EollOTrLTLy ctri'’ tttf? VPt *C* for the 4*V* ft" givuEl 
in lha VmUo tv*** though limy wm 1101 vAvny* 
aceurau-ly quoted i-y the Fwdit. It will be noilL-ed 
that tb.r verse for Thursday is Imikinp. So doubt 
none render can supply it > ■ ft 

sTf vsffl r? II ^wfRT^nwrrrr- 
1 Hift^l f ^ II ll 

Y. Y. 33:43 Sunday. 

fTT^f S 


6 ?T^r 11 Vg III O 'iO Monday. 

\ fT7 ? r 5^- 

:j?rr s II ^tt vlm'v 
ilWi 

Y. V. 3:2 Tueadny. R.V. VIII, 44 r 16, 

'|TY^?r £ snpum^ 11 

5 IH -siHfn' 

^ReTlI H Y. V, 13:54 Wednesday. 

t il^i'Trr^fq^T -?rrq ^ £ ^R^TTcrfH 

c . li f 

*r 11 ^ 11 

19:75 Friday^ 

7T^ —- ll 

gllWI 

Y v 36: 12: R.V. 10 :U. 4 Saturday. 

+ * E- Ph 

TO THE EAST OF SAM AT A}' A (S.E. BENGAL). 

Iatbo Juno, iaiO> iuMtio of this JoumtiJ [vol. LV, 

« in I,), in a short nrlicto entitled To Ik East 
„/ Samatoin (S.JF. Iicn.^4), I drew at tenti on to 
diflorontiTcwu I JthinU. cspn-fififid aa to tlm idoctity 
cf thu Six count rius mcnticwd by Hiuuu Ti^vfig 
»3 lying beyond SamoiaA, namely, I ShiA \i* 
cA'o-io-lo, {£) ^u-mo-fflPij'ta, (3) 2'o lo poM t (4) 

i-xAonj, tm pu fo, Cd AfWKW*(m-p“c. U» £+^8^ 
6f the ChinMO, «nl !») Tra r-m na-cAou.i For 
the ftwirAMKo Ot those interested, (a) a Mop, ti> 
a Table of Identifieutiona, and lc) a Table ot Rein. 
liws Dir^cts^ft" wwj 

iiiih HiciAho|wi-liiyAy4 BsduiKiith* 

chkiyyn Vidyavinod lias now written to me. taking 
exceptiorx to thu Table of IdwHifiaotinm. and U* 
Hup, ns not repmssnting correctly the idenltfh*. 
tiena Buggertod by him, mid with hi» reninrLi ho 
M nt a Sketch u ,ap. on M> be bud n.urkcd the 
nojrtwne of the aist eountnc-', «* he would l«mtO 
them In faimcee to him I huvo bud Hue m f .p 
reproduced («e Fl«» 1 )*• Tbs JfaWkMfco- 

lAdtoviya is onxiou* that it alvouid Ut unite' 
Itnod' Hint in Ins opinion Samatai® included tbn 
modern districts of Dacca sjk! Foxidpur, and Hurt 
Old Sylhoi (wbicb bo would idrotify wit h 

h3 more cimrly ■ 
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Shih - J» -■ A "ri- hi-to t inrlui !i. -i r f> viuiani part efmori- 
vra mad the northern part of mod+tn 

Tippvru, anti w&a r therefore. probably ccahlguirEEJi 
with Shm fitEi^Jv Ka'mv4m)\hka he rfignrd# 
bnvmgcrfiupriaL^ tfweaiMOTii pcrtioa of the priea-.m 
Tipp^nidivirift. the iturn ef Cmnilto iinbuilt big itn 
pojfltsun. thus lyinp southeast of tWA^eAWii-to. 
Ttf-io-jKj-tt he identities ivUh JttH Tippem* whuh 
«e Chut tire*, be balds, *Jrt ended up m ibr southern 
part of CftahdT Afkd included NcuildtaJi in Hie wvutb P 
and bfi thus pWcft St i‘j int rjf 
I-rtattg m pu-l£t ho fdwTitifttrt willi the wlwle ol 
tlio Maupor valley, whiah he oFmriditfs may ho 

rogwiU'd AJ Jyinjt mom eiflt ihim tinrtli*cart of 

T<Hto-,p<N!K Jd^Ad-eAlln-f*# he iiLvUifiefl with 

m ^nmpomgo/ and oj comprising iho wholo of 

northern Burma. 

Hk I marten rrFi'Wie-na-cAfiif as comprifling t\w 
middb^ mid i»mth-ircstcfn port of Tfnrfcn, mvchinp 
up to Chdta^ng, rAew beIng the eqitivjtftuii uf ibr 
^S*nflkrU cfrfpti. whicJi doc ft Dec an^^Uiljr tnnn 
aO Inland surrounded by ivaier- 


The MHentiA] point! In the MirtiAaiahcijuU 
dbyAja'i tir,to h which otlwwi*i only repe&tA the 
views *LWy Oiproawd in thr- Journal */ lAr 
^Uafie for 1 &20 {pf*+ 1-1 JJ), fmlicutod 

Bbom White not prejwtmd k> «*»pL <Ui his 
■uggtfiLioiia ftiitl Ad^tin.ntion^ I Iliu* hud hii 
own AtJstcJi mnp reproduced, w that lib viewing 
Sje Wffwtlj pj t^non t ih 1. flju the j I raviolis mn] i 
published in 1010 w&b detail kn m ihu raped, 
Hiff infominticiu cd reidm-n who are interred 
m iU,Ml, i flel » 11 m *y h* aniul that lhr MilJLfi- 

i^hnp|dlvi|« ) uw patlEthfld other nrtictoi Uftfim- 
similar i d&atificirt inns*. and joining wu* uiH, Td 
finolv »fi FAe Bindumm *m» v f,. r j u!v 
] t^4 and TAr IiWhtti Hitter^ <? uttritrl# fur MiLrdi 
1^:0, AtMnii^n » drnira, in tfaj* cornie sio n f to 
tho /nuni^ u/ tAfl B UW(1 fDr 

Ausurt 192^ fpp, 15S IS2S, wbero the tpiwtton 
iba dtei of t hese ao tint ri«^ Dinned l*y fliniin TiLaii^ 
hrj diE*™«d hi prEwL length, and the rosulM 
of the inoflt teconl r^otirebM hovu bewu citoef. 

Ft, C, TEifffLt, 


BOOK * N OTICES. 


Tnz Abaviotj Dv>-viTr oi- ViHlyaxioaxa, vo|. l k 
IE4^—1 ^ 1 -I, by the Rev, Hjraltv H nm 4 S.J, f 
H,A. + Madrasi, K. O. PaxdACn., 1&J 7 ; 
pp. sllv t JiHI ; with J3 islUSUotioim mid 4 itl&p?*. 
end u Prtface by San H. C. Temple, Dr., C.B, 
C + tJL 

This vrrSurriE a^ordH birthing testimony to the 
rapid strides made La the knowledge uf the hbfioiy 
nf Southern Indin durb>g the part Jew dorndm, « a 
rmnlt of tfie r^Kpreh wmfe done by iwAjiuut Muolun 
hke tha AuthuTi h nit) !tv™I( the importance cf 
the coons ctnr onffl nf iudcriptkiiinl eteonk air tad v 
dheuTOd, which have been bo eAeetully examined 
and utitucd ffbtrc relevant. Lw ttinn thirty' yeari 
bare elapKd »nct tbr Ihld Mr. lUiWt Sewell, in ids 
work entitled A Xof|ldUefi jEwt-pin* ( p 1 , 

may Ijw toipJ almost to have unveiled to of 

hurt cry i)ic teal nplcndour of the old ^yHu^nni 
tmipire and tha dotniEinting mlc it played in the ■ 
hktixj of the paolnauhi liming the 14th, \Zik «md 
t6±h cent tiroes. In his Tntrotluetinii+ however, tlutt 
ecLoijir + Lp whom we owe BO mufib in euniwxion with 
the aotiquiiisfl aDcl Jurtory o t South India, wn^i 
i orduJ to state that he had hut wheeled oiatW 
" to form a ronfidftthui upou which may l^reaft^f 
Ihc eututriicwd k repilfir tLiiMor; uf the Vjjajranagiv 
acwcL IMJ' hr. «M to bnv« pmctir-Al]y 

*oniinei.i In. ntoty to tie hiauiiy of the I'lnpuc dwn 
to LhE cjKjfta-fnnkuift ‘bunk of Tali Slot* ■ (ISfl.l) 
mid the tubeeqiitni dwtmfltiiso of Lhtt copital, eltcr 
®hieb event* be oon*idircd the implro hiwj dw 
iniHtniteil tuid Itlltn n»|iiuJy ts dtray, H* added 
tnt brief note o[ Eetce ismcB down to the middle t>| : 
fhe ITth cfluuuy, «|„ji the Mura*hi potrer 
r “ ln ^ m the Dtkkj m under Sivaj i. Lj.mg t. be point e,J 
out that many gram, rpgrated « Into w the istli 


emtury mogttEied the aid Hindu royal family 6 r 
Tlfowipe*. Father Hem, ww uke* up the 
«vry thorn Ihc death, in Itttl. of AeKtrita Hive, 
ihc hit pnwurlul Ling of the Tiduva w 3rd dynuty, 

aad rroettd* to rwrd the hldoty af the AmvMli 
or tih tlymtty, I'bouflh the mh i* mod«tk en. 
tuied The Armidu Ttym i(y „/ ri } Q>jan*j<int, U i, 
realty m U oh n»r* tha a thi* Father tlera, lia, , n 
f.k'l iuHlrrtaktji the dUUenJt and important tub of 
dealing With the hhitory of the wtkoic of Southern 
Indrn, ewrlodin* only !f«j*bar ( from the middle of 
lath to tbemiddle tin, ifitfa century. U the prment 
volume he (HWTIC* na dpwn to the death of 
^ enkaiapntidrra fVe&bata Tf}. Tlnnonla'. fourth 
■on, b ICU. Tbls Venkatajmiidrv* Iran hitherto 
l«sm known as Vguka^a I. hm Father Fltrwt’M 
rdfloarrl,™ have n W o«iiatcd hi. asslonina 
that title to Kufuhra Vchbaiaifri, tha 
of iLthyuta Bhya, wlw 1 tiding under ago, reigaod foe 
about da months in under the etummi of 

hi« tyrannhaU uncle SUnkom Timma Rn] u , 

The nhatutive hihlrnffraphy dniailed an pn, trii 

to sliv Will give M m c idea of the Uluur mt^lvfcl in 
the nampdatlon of thi# work. Father Hct.vi !«, 
not only l,«*d oil the Pliable known Utenlun 
bcaring upan u» P , Ti0 d que^fnn. hot a, .1 
abundant^ evident, he hx. btudied it thoiouL-id. : 
he him ERwohe.1 ihe archive* of the Purtu*u«»e 
Uovtrnmnrt at Pea, of the Society of Jwu. at 
“T* of ‘ h * inwaat of Myiapore, u mJ oth*r 
ooltartwn* of records i he hna traend out many 

Uf. UfiptibtUhcd tfocumcotl, acvmiJ oi wbfci-F- 

rejw&iuctd verbotim in Appended a ta Q r 
:V~ thh ma-is Of tnatpri .ai in the Lrur 

■pbrlt 1 and the rcwlt ta & work, tbo walyc 
04 which Uf tbs ituitcut oi SotiUi Iiatliia h maty it 
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would be difficult to overestimate. He has not only 
added enormously to our information concerning 
t he history of the period, but has thrown fresh light 
upon many hitherto obscure points ; and he has 
corrected many mistakes in facts and in dates, all 
of which it is not possible to notice in a short review* 

Father Heras commences with a description of the 
conditions at Vijayanagara during the reigns of the 
last three Tuluva monarchs, explaining how the 
Aravidu family, in the persons of R&ma R&ya and 
his brothers Tirumala and Venkata, gradually at¬ 
tained supreme pow er. R&ma R&ya became regent 
of the empire and de facto king till his death at the 
battle of Raksas-Tagdi in 1565. His brother Tiru¬ 
mala then succeeded as regent, and de facto kin g, 
Sad&siva still remaining the nominal, fairUant king 
—“a king of the type of those who closed the Mero¬ 
vingian dynasty of France ”—till his murder in 
1569, when Tirumala was formally anointed as king 
at Penukooda, and so became the first king de jure 
of the fourth or Aravidu dynasty. The administration 
of the empire, the campaigns in the Karnatic and 
Ceylon and the relations with foreign powers under 
R&ma Raya’s regency are then dealt with. Much 
light is thrown upon the diplomacy followed by the 
regent in his dealings with the Muhammadan king¬ 
doms of Bij&pur, Ahmednagar, Bidar and Gol- 
conda, which explains perhaps the ultimate combi¬ 
nation between at least four of these powers that 
dealt the heavy blow to the empire of Vijayanagara 
from which it never quite recovered. A full account 
is then given of the decisive engagement, hitherto 
generally known as * the battle of Talikota,* which 
the author names, more correctly, the battle of 
Raksas-Tagdi, as it was fought near the villages 
Raksasji and Tagdiji to the south of the Kistna 
river, not tar from Mudgal, whereas Talikota is 
nearly 25 miles to the north of the river. The 
author devotes the next chapter to the effects of that 
battle and the sack of the capital that ensued upon 
the history of the Dekkan and South India gene¬ 
rally. “ The battle ol Raksas-Tagdi,” he writes, 
“ is the milestone that separates the era of Hindu 
splendour in the South of India from the age of 
Muha mm adan expansion. Impartial history ac¬ 
knowledges its influence centuries after, since it 
paved the way for the Maratha cavalry of Sivaji and 
his successors, fostered the ambitious ideals of 
Aur&ngzeb and his Nawabs, and attracted the ambi¬ 
tious Haidar Ali to overthrow the old Hindu dynasty 
of Mysore. The glorious Empire of Vijayanagara, 
faithful trustee of the inheritance of the Hoysalas for 
two centuries and a half, was now seriously menaced 
by its secular opponents, the Muslim powers of 
central India. Perhaps this action would mark the 
end of its existence, but for a new family of fresh 
and vigorous blood, that succeeded in saving the 
imperial crown from the midst of that turmoil of 
death. The Empire of Vijayanagara thus lasted 
another century. Such was the destiny of the 
Aravidu family.” And in the history of this Ara¬ 
vina family that hereafter fills the throne we have, 


as it is expressed in the Introduction, 44 the history" 
of the Telugu domination over the Tamil and Kana- 
rese people.” 

Father Heras justly regards the death of R&ma 
R&ya, whose 44 indisputable qualities as a states¬ 
man, combined with his victorious campaigns as a 
warrior, place him among the great Hindu rulers of 
India ” as an irreparable loss to the empire. Inci¬ 
dentally he adduces evidence from contemporary and 
other sources indicating that the actual damage to 
the buildings in Vijayanagara wrought by the 
Muhammadans and their followers has hitherto been 
much exaggerated; in fact he characterizes Sewell’s 
picture of the conditions as a misdescription. He 
also shows that Tirumala must have remained at 
Vijayanagara for some two years thereafter, and 
then, probably in the latter part of 1567, moved his 
court to the strong hill fort of Penuko^da: 
44 the transfer of the capital to Penukooda was the 
cause of the abandonment and destruction of Vijaya¬ 
nagara.” Here, again. Father Heras corrects a 
previous error of interpretation. He points out 
that Cesare de Federici in his account of Vijaya¬ 
nagara, where he spent seven months, clearly states 
that Tirumala returned there after the departure of 
the Muhammadan kings, and 44 then beganne for to 
repopulate it,” and that it was from there, and not 
from Penukooda, as Sewell seems to have thought, 
that he sent to the Portuguese traders at Goa for 
horses. This traveller states specifically that it 
was in 1567 that Tirumala moved with his court to 
Penuko^d*. The reliability of his narrative has 
been accepted on more points than one, e.y. 9 in re¬ 
gard to the murderer of Sad&siva. 

The short remaining period of Tirumala’s reign 
and the reigns of 3ri Ranga I and Venkata II are 
then dealt with. For reasons fully set forth, the 
author regards the reign of 6r! Ranga as 44 one of the 
most fatal periods in the history of Vijayanagara.” 
Venkata II, who had ao many difficulties to contend 
with from the very start, is styled by Father Heras 
the most illustrious sovereign of the dynasty, 44 who 
checked the Muslim redds in the North, subdued 
the turbulent Nayaks in the South, caused the 
Rajas of Mysore to be firmly established in their 
realm, strengthened his power by an alliance with 
the Portuguese and fostered literature and the fine 
arts throughout his vast dominions. The civil war 
that followed his death hastened the decay of the 
Empire.” 

Interspersed with the accounts of the reigns of the 
kings are chapters containing some of the most 
valuable information in the volume. There ore 
chapters, for instance, on the Early Telugu Invasions 
into the South, the NAyaks of Madura and Tanjore, 
the rulers of Mysore and other smaller states, and 
the Kanarese Viceroyalty. Interesting ohapters are 
devoted to the relations of Ve:ikata II with the 
Portuguese, Dutch and English; to the subject of 
the Jesuits at his court; and to his noteworthy 
encouragement of painting and the patronage shown 
to artists, both European and Indian. A chapter 
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o! peculiar interest is that allotted to the mission of 

Father Roberto de XubiJi, giving what may be 
regarded as an authentic account of the activities 
of that truly remarkable man. And, finally, we 
have chapters on the achievements in literature, and 
the patronage extended thereto by the earlier 
Aravidu monarchs, and on the struggle between 
Vaianavisra and other sectarian creeds. All these 
chapters arc replete with matter of interest, and 
contain much that is new or has not been previously 
presented in its historical setting. 

The maps are a great help in following events 
that shift over so wide an extent of country. Spe¬ 
cial attention may be directed to that facing p. 334, 
as showing how little, in the author's opinion, the 
area of Vijayanagara ascendancy had shrunk half 
a century after the battle of Raksas-Tagdi, The 
index is full. When a second edition is issued, with 
the promised addition of diacritical marks, several 
typographical errors should be corrected. It may 
also be suggested that genealogical and chronological 
tables should be supplied, incorporating the many 
additional and more accurate details now furnished. 


Mb. FORBES AND THE HOUSE OF 
JODHPUR. 

Alexander Kinloch Forbes was bom in July 1821* 
He camo out to India in 1843 under orders of the 
East India Company and lived in Gujar&t foraconsi. 
derable period, during which he collected the history 
of that province and wrote the book named Ras- 
mo/a in two volumes. On pago 123 of the 2nd volume 
of his history he writes that “[on the death of Ajit] the 
Ranees prepared to become satees ; they took with 
them Abhyeaingh’s younger brothers, Anandsingh, 
Raeesingh and Kishoreingh, in order that their eye* 
might not be put out according to the Jodhpur custom." 

We are at a loss to understand on what historical 
facts the writer has based this idea. History tells 
us that all the younger offshoots of the Jodhpur 
family have regularly been granted jdgirs from the 
State, in consequence of which about 2270 villages of 
Marw&r are at present in possession of His High¬ 
ness’s brethren, Sard&rs, including those of the 
Mall&ni District, while only about 770 villages are 
in fiscal possession of the State. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances it is open to question how far the wri¬ 
ter is justified in making such a remark. 

As for the princes, Anandsingh, Raisingh and 
Kishorsingh, the history of the period shows that 
they had commenced their rebellious attempts even 
in the life time of their father Mah&rdja Ajitaingh. 

It is stated in the history of M&rw&r, that when 
the Emperor made a grant of N&gaur, in the name 
of Indarsingh, in Vikram Sam vat 1780, and the Ut¬ 
ter got possession of the place, MahArftjkum&r 
Anandsingh was deputed by the Mah&r&ja to take 
back XAgsur; but arriving at DidwAna he himself 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


and possibly a slight re-arrangement made in some 
of the chapters. The book will then be indispen 
sable to the library of every student of Indian his- 
tory. Father Heras is to be congratulated upon 
this valuable work. 

C. E. A. W. Oldham. 

Tub Names op Relatives in Modebn Abyax 
Languages, by Babubam Saksexa, Allahabad. 
Tins is a very useful paper, read apparently before 
the Fourth Oriental Conference, giving the names 
of relatives in 16 Indo-Aryan Languages and two 
others—Tamil and Santali. There is also an 
introduction, in the course of which the author 
arrives at some valuable conclusions: “The 
bas,s of words expressive of relations is generally 
banskritic in all modern Indo-Aryan Languages. 

' ‘ ‘ Ther ,° are on, y ™re cases of the incorporation 
of the words of the substratum languages . 

It IS curious that there are only two Persian words 

incorporated. . . Evidence of modern compound 

formations is very little.” 

R- C. Temple. 


reVOlt ’ With a view 40 oner °ach on 
untry here and there and was pacified with 

M.ul* Autograph JHIS T. 

respondence, bearing on the subject, are to this 

- - *— 

J*] 9 ' 1 ? 0f , aI ‘ Anand *“Sh «>d Raisingh ra. 
ceived signal he l p from their brother 

^r: 8 V n aCqiUring th0 P r * nc *pality of tdar. 

tomb?li" ? 0 Tx 0 r Ut ^ thS RtP ° rtl dated 2I «t Sep- 
KAn l \ ' u Major MlIes * political agent, Mahi 
K&n.ha, which runs as follows :_ 

“InSamvat 1785 Anandsingh and Raisinrf, 

2”«<“»■“» •< 

few horses from Vanoo andPalanpur and the Kootees 

from Delhi, but the truth seems to be that 
were invited by the state of the country id m^st 
bkely assisted by the Marwar princes ZhTt Tl . 
penod held the Subedari of Ahmcdab^ "1 

* szs££zr~‘ rcr rs r 

tinned to be in his «»• 

-made,nit 

Abhaysmgh. This tanad « preserved ,.n 

by the descendants of its grantee. P ^ D ° W 

It is hoped that from the above facts the Set! 

ftoZT il h !^ b ° V8 m ° ntioned statement in the 
Ratmala is placed beyond doubt. th 

Sahityachabya Pandit 
Bisheshwab N ATh Retu. 


' voL II, p. 152, footnote No. 1. -- 

*■; «Tsi?!.*2a$^aa35sf~ * ^ "**• "■» ^ *•» M lb> , 
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THE EMPIRE OF ORISSA. 

By Phop, R* D. BANERJI t M.A* 

{Continued from p> 33.) 

The last king of the Vodeyar or Y&dava dynasty had ceased to occupy the throne 
sometime after 1478, and from 14SG to 1493 Nantsimha was the recognised sovereign of 
Vijayanagara. Yet it was exactly during this period that the northern districts of TelingS-nd 
were wrested by Purushottama from the Empire of Vijayanagara, What followed 
exactly is extremely difficult to ascertain even now. S&Iuva Naraaimha is regarded by 
contemporary* European writers as being supreme in Southern India. Yet wc find that 
Telnig&nA, was slipping out of his grasp during the earlier part of his actual reign. There 
are reasons to suppose that towards the end of his reign Purushottama attacked Vijayanagara 
and brought the idol S&kshfgop&la and a jewelled throne from that place. As noticed by the late 
Mr. Manmohan Chakravarti in his edition of the Bengali poem &r%-Ckaitanya-CharitdmrUa 
by the Vaisknava saint Krishna*DAsa Kavlrftja, Purushottama conquered Vijayanagara and 
brought a jewelled throne and the idol of S&kshigapala from Vidy&nagara. The throne was 
presented to Jagaim&tha at Puri and idol was dedicated at Katak 11 . Those who have 
examined the celebrated mina-vedi , or the stone altar on which the wooden images of 
Jagann&tha, SubhadrA and Balar&raa are placed in the temple at Puri, must have noticed 
a surprising resemblance of the decorative motifs to those inside the HAzAra-RAmaswAmf 
temple at Ham pc or Vijayanagara, The upper front ends of the f<UtiCL-ved$ at Puri are 
incomplete and several stone members appear to be missing. I think that the ratna-vedi 
is the actual jewelled throne brought by Purushottama from Vijayanagara. There are no 
reasons to disbelieve Gosvanu Krlshnadasa Kavitfija, as he was a contemporary of Puru- 
shottama and his son PtalAparudra and was no court-sycophant. He had no reason to bo 
grateful to the kings of Orissa and wrote his work after his retirement to Brindavana. 
Besides this statement there are many other reasons for believing that the whole of the eastern 
coast was conquered by the kings of Orissa during the reigns of SAIuvft Narasimha and his 
sons. Inscriptions of his son and successor, Frat&parudra, have been discovered as far south 
as Udayagiri and Kafichi or Conjee verain. It is difficult to determine the exact chronology 
of the events connected with the reconquest of the eastern coast under Purushottama, He 
lost it during the first six years of his reign and he himself regained it during the last ten. 
OriyA or Bengali writers do not mention a campaign against Vijayanagara during the reign 
of his son, but do so in his case. It is quite possible that the reconquest, of the Northern 
Tamil districts took place after the death of Saluva Narasimha in 1493 and during the reign 
of Immftdi Naraslmha (1493-98). According to the calculations of the late Mr. Manmohan 
Chakravarti, Purushottama died inl496*97, a date which cannot be very far removed from the 
truth. The same writer, observing in 1900, stated that “the few details given in the Mddald 
P&iiji are mainly taken up in describing an expedition of this king into KA chi. If there 
be any truth in it, then it is likely connected with the raid of the Bahmani king Muhammad 
ShAh II, who in a.d. 1477-8 made a dash towards Conjeeveram, and returned with an im¬ 
mense booty 4 *’ 1 . In the first place the late Mr, Chakravarti committed the usual mistake 
of all earlier writers of following the Bahmani genealogy of Firishta, though Major J. S, 
King s new genealogy was in print when he wrote. The Bahmani genealogy based on the 
Burh&n-i-ma'dsir has been accepted, and that of Firishta 33 definitely rejected by sub¬ 
sequent writers 34 , Muhammad Shah II Bahmani should be taken to be Muhammad ShAh III 
Bahmani, The same mistake hag been committed recently by Dr. L.D, Barnett in his paper 
on “The Potavaram Grant of PuruBhottama-deva” 2 *, It has been proved above that it was 

311 Madhya LUd, Chap. 5, Bangav&si edition, p, 98. 82 JASB., vol. LXIX, p. 184. 

ss Ind. Ant., vol. XXVHI, p. 121. 

** Catalogue oj the Coin.i in the Indian Mueevm, Calcutta, vol. II, part II, p. 198, by H. N. Wright, I.C.S. 
s* Epi. Ind., vol. XIII, p. 156, 
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aol possible fur Punish til luma to conduct a campaign in ony part of -South India lying to the 
KW'.b of the KiishnA before 113S, bcamas up to 1+77, at least. the GodAviirl-KrishnA D<M 
irfts in tht poKt-^ihn of thft BahmAn t and it ira® impotiiblu for any army from Orissa to 
crow into the Tamil country. Therefore the campaign of Ihjnjshottftliia against KiLlchl 
must have taken place some time subsequent to the recapture of Koadaridu, It 
appears to be much more proijdblc that Punishottnma reconquered the lost provinces of 
his father's empire in the Telrjgn and Tamil districts alter the death of Saliva Ntrttsiihha 
in im It further appears probuhki that the Tufavo chid Humana met Purtiahuttama 
during the campaigns of l4fHHJ7. 

Pura&holl ftirai'a career was a chequered one. Early in hb reignh« lo«t i he sonthern pro- 
Tinecsol his father’s empire, and he had to encounter two mvasioiia of the Bakm*n\ Suiting 
iu 1+. I and 147B. "Later on, niter the dealh of \fa!>mAd Gin An ,\nd Muhammad 111 Jjahmani, 
he Bucowded in re-owtipying the mrunghold of Kondavfdu and tbu northern po rt of the 
modem district of Ouulur. Subsequently, during the hunt years of Jus reign, hn extended the 
tnipira of Orissa once more as far south m Conjeevoram. The chronology of his reign i# 
so Jtitle blown to scholars that even in 1910 the late Tarini Chora Rath, writing about 
this king, had to date " It is milter difficult at. present to fix with precision the dare of this 
IttScW-KArerf expedition of king Pumshottaam Bern and find out the name of his con¬ 
temporary Icing of Kami (a, with whom he waged wur and whore daughter Pudmnvnthi he 
married.” 1 * 


If the Mddald Pdnji is to bo believed then PuruahoUama reeotod the Bhoaav^ndaoa 
m from of the temple- of JaganMthA. Following this custom three separate mawfcjWs 
have been ereetod m from oT all inqiortaiil temples in Orissa. Thu lomplo of Jaganuithu 
at Inin counts of four separate building*fo} The Vimdm or the Sane Lurn (6) the 
/ayamohaminrtLe prindpal mal&tpa, (c)the or the dancing hi.ll, and Ml the 

Bmytnmfapaor the refectory. The same plan is to be observed in the temples of 
Liugoraja at Bhuva^vara and P^rvatl in the same enclosure, I had ample opportunity 
of studying tli« method of construction of the Lingatija and the Furvati temples when th*' v 
were being repaired according to my instructions in 1925-28, and I found that both the 
Ndfcmandw and the J ’ihojamand^pa in these two temples were later additions At Puri 
the temple of J m M* ft, built at three different periods; the Vimdna and the 
wore erects by king Anantavarman Chodaganga Ll th& e!ovcJllh t , nmurv „ 
the A dfamam^o by Anangabhlma U of the same dynasty in the twelfth century*" and’ he 

^ZZltam^'- Wllh ^ kit ° hen ^ ^ “™ ath (1473 T4) and **»«* a &** (U75-78) of 

In another line PUrushottama introduced an innovation. Up to the time of Xarasiritha 
H land-grants in Onsss where Issued after being written on plates of copper. We «an trace 
this Bv-Btem front the time of the Emperor KamAragupta I up to that of fcimachnndra 
Gajrtpati of Khurdii. The muni form of these copper plates la rectangular. PurashoLtamn 
issued a gram on a piece of copper roughly shaped like an axe of the rams shape as the 
PaehambA copper cells. -i The other innovation introduced by IWhoLUm* into his 
lan d - grants was the de bu to rejection of the proto-Bengali script in favour of modem O r iyi.’» 

” Qj ft* Bitor and Orim Hwafth v n L V, l^( S j ~~ 

L " J4voL LXVIt, pi L inm r pp. m n ; voL LXJOJ, 1U03 n I lo 

1 T °^ pt, 1 F 1903, p. 150. Accordiang to Jdr. C^km- art/i tlb& t _ n ri |, w » 

AnaMnMirrnon hul niu^li^L by Aimri Habhima, ^ Wm b^nn 

** LXlX t iDfio, pt. h p. IBi. 

” i VU r- lht Tl,h,,r and 0rLja Stxttty, vol II, Ids. pp. 

AaiLr.Jr^n, ^aiaiojLtii find HaitHUn Jt of drcha^Sa^k^I CtAh 'it tv 

pt. II, pp, 302-55. * »«SfK0f LetitrUtm* ut lAr rivJt-jpi CekuEt*. 

» A**,**. 1, PP . 3o3 6 : /ou™. o/ ^ Biter <*d Ori,« Wt S^. vd. IV, pp , MlHl3 
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This grunt vis issued in tho seventeenth iiwtwl ft the fifth arka Hit April * Almost 

all subsequent gnmine laud-ftmnte of Orissa from the lime of PuruahiAUma till tho 
eighteenth century were inched in UpyA characters. Puruehottamu is said to have bean the 
youngest son of Kapilenilra according to OfiyAtradition, as recorded hy tho late Mr. lanm 
Gharsn EUth, and lo have married fttdmAvaU or RupAmHkA, the daughter of tho fang rf 
Kur#fa(T S&]nv» Kumsiihha) according to the Introduction Of the Saraumtt i'iidsftm by hM 
son and successor Pr 4 tltjsnidrii. ! ' t 

m FraiAnarudns (1497—1539). 


The decline of Orissa begins from the date of the accession of Praluparudm, the 
son and attccwsor of Furushottema. It can be gathered from the inscriptions of P«m. 
atrium that he had left the empire of Orissa almost as extensive as that inherited by him 
from his own father Kupikndra PmlAparudra ruled over an empire which extended from 
Midnspnr in the North-East to Cotljeeversm nr Kune hi in the South- West and we know from 
the inscriptions or his contemporary, Kfishijaflevariiyu the great, of Vijaynmgara, that s 
large portion of the highlands of TelmgAnA.sucIi as Khammamet, also belonged to him- He 
came to the throne in H93-97, a date which is calculated from his only mbs date in the in- 
script.ion in the temple of JagannAtha at Puri ; 4th mto, Kdtajd, in 10, Wednesday = 17th 
July 1490 The 3rd regnal year, therefore, is 1490. making bis accession fall in 1406 97. 

The period was very favourable for the extension of the power of Ojwi toward'! the south and 
the west. The imbecile MabmM was on the throne of Bidar&nd t he great Musulrauu kingdoms 
of tbs south were already formed; therefore there was no immediate chance of a M nsahtt a H 
irruption into the OodiWnri-Krisbifi Do4b, After the death of Imm&di Sarasimhtt the Sit ova 
dynasty was fast approaching extinction,and Narasa 2t Av aka, the founder or tho Juluva dynasty, 
was consolidating his power. From 1497 till 1511 PratAparudra could have annexed the whole 
nf the eastern coast without meeting serious opposition from the king of Vijnyanagaru Or 
Noraaa Xnyaka but the history of Orissa mu fast approaching that period of political stag- 
nation, the climax of which was reached between 1510 and 1633, when the great Yuiahjuva 
reformer Sri-Chaitenya of Bengal came into close contact with this province. 

Most probably Harass N4y aka died in 1592 and was succeeded by his son Vira-Narasimha.^ 

I mm idi -Maras irivh a was still living and waa in a position to make a grant of land in tixe 
Penukonda rAjytt in 1 505- ,f Nunes says that during tho six year* of his rule Bbuj abater Ay a was 
olwwvs at war. As soon as his father died tbo entire country revolted under the NAyakaa,** 
Ho was at war with the Musidman Governor of Goa in 1306 according to the Italian traveller 
Varthctna. 1 8 The lute Mr. Koskote Krishna Siatricommitted a mistake when lie stated that tho 
GttiapMi kings occupied Ud&yagiriand kondavidu during this Interval ami that they were 
situated in Kamila. Though he qmitea the authority of an inscription in which it is stated that 
Uduyagiri was in the centre of Karn&|a-KAl»ku « it ia preposterous to suppose that Udnyugiri 
could at any time have been included in Karnuta. It was certainly included in the Ksrrui'a 
E mpire « hen the Nell ore and Guntur distric ts formed part of Vijayanagara territories, Kf >*h- 
nodevariva succeeded his brother in spite of counter-intrigues in December 1309 or January 
1510. One of the principal alma of bta life was the rcoonquest of the KrishijA-TuugabhadrA or 
the EAif liuruDo&b. Twn inscriptions from NAgalApuratn in the Chingleput district prove that 
these aims of the new king were known to the people, and s mau actually preferred u request to 
the king to endow a temple offer his victorious return from the expedition against thu 
Gajapati. 


a* vol. LX IX. l®0i». p. 183- 

S4 Jount, of ihz Bihar and Qritsa Rrwnrch VOL V, J9J9* Pp. 147-*3 h 

34 JquttvU &f Alia *c Sorietof of finupil, v*>t. LXIX, l&0Q> Part I, p. IM, 

at Ann- Rip- Anh, 8**™,, iaom p- ill. ** HS* 

|M JL A .frnjim, p. 31*, ** HBj 
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We do not know for what reasons the campaign against the Gajapati, t'.e., Prataparudra of 
Orissa, was preferred t-o that against Isma’il ‘Adil I of Bijapur. According to a Telugu prose 
work named Rdyavachakamu, KrishnadevarAya marched against Bijapur immediately after 
the capture of Sivanasamudram. 4 * But the arrangement of the events of Krishnadevar&ya’s 
regime in this work appear to be fanciful because campaigns cannot have been conducted in the 
way or in the order in which they are narrated in it. In this paper we arc not concerned with 
the campaigns agaiast Bijapur and Bidar but only with those which were directed against 
tlie Empire of Orissa. The first recorded date in the series of campaigns conducted bv Krishna* 
devarayaagainst Prataparudra of Orissa is that of the capture of Udayagiri. Krishnadevaraya 
brought an image of BAIakrishna from Udayagiri, which was dedicated by him in 1514. 
Udayagiri therefore must have fallen sometime earlier, though an inscription in the Hazdra- 
Rimasvami temple at Yijayanagara indicates that Udayagiri was holding out in 1513. 
Krishnadevar&ya devastated the eastern coast and drove back the Orissan army as far as 
Kondavidu before the capture of Udayagiri. 43 

The contemporary Portuguese writer Nunez gives a detailed account of Krishnadevn- 
r&ya’s campaigns against Prat&parudra of Orissa. According to him Narasa Nayaka “ in 
his testament had enjoined on his succeeders the necessity of taking the fortresses of 
Rracholl (Raichur), Medegulla (Mudkal), and Odigair (Udayagiri). He , 43 therefore, 
collected 34,000 foot-soldiers and 800 elephants, and arrived with his army at Digary 
(Udayagiri), which, although its garrison numbered only 10.000 foot soldiers and 400 horse, 
was nevertheless a very strong place on account of its natural position. The king laid siege 
to it for a year and a half, cutting roads through the surrounding hills in order to gain access 
to the towers of the fortress, and finally took it by force of arms. On this occasion an aunt of 
the king of Orissa fell into his hands. 44 ” There is some difference of opinion among the modern 
writers about the subsequent course of events. Some writers think that Kj-ishnadevarAva 
returned to Vijayanagara after the capture of Udayagiri, while others maintain that he pushed 
on to Kondavidu. According to the inscriptions, one Tirumala Rautar&ya orTirumalai 
Rahuttaraya was captured at Udayagiri. Kanarese and Telugu inscriptions on Udayagiri 
hill mention the capture at Udayagiri of an uncle of Prat&paruda named Tirmula RA„h*v,JU 



Spi. M., vol. Vi, p. HO, note o. 
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was captured on Saturday the JJnl dune 131ft, and the date is given many linicslnthe Mjiigalfl. 
giri inscriptions « One uf tfae moat important oveuts connected with thin campaign was thr 
capture of PralAparWIra's wn, VinibUadra, by KHshnruWnrAyu. According to the KuijHc. 
v id ii chronicle this Virahlutdru. VU the viceroy of Kuudiividu province for a long lime. The 
Ivotfdftrtrlu chronicle has been interpreted l«o narrowly by Sewell end other wrltrra. It 
aaya that Fratapanidru ruled for one war: which mean* that he wok in ahnrge of KondacTffrt 
ilitthiaptfln for one vwrenly and n ils aiieceedcf! in the Vicoroyalty, oti the death of Punishm- 
f nTll 1 , iiiii his own succession to the throne uf Orisau. by his son \ inihlnvdra. who remained 
Uiere till his defeat by KriahnadcvarAynin 1515. 4 * Many other notables of Orissa were captured 
at Koiylavhjto along with Vltabhoilra. One of these was Kflfava PAtrn and another KumAra- 
hammira MuMpAtra. Certain Vijayauugara inscriptions mention two ttusalman generaLr, 
imiiicd .MaiIn Khin and Uddandft Khan of Radium (Raichuf), among tho notables captured at 
Kondsivicju. Mnllfi KhAn can lie recognized, but it in difficult to reduce ihu term Oddanda to 
its original Persian or Arabic form The Into Mr. H. Krishna Sflstri argues from the connec¬ 
tion of Raichur with these two names that they were officer* ur nobles or the ‘AdilshAhl Suit An* 
tif Jltj&pur. It in quite pmwiblo that I sum'11 'Adil-Shfth, being the rnwrrat neighbour of 
K ri*linudevorAya, was much more interested in Ins nuiveuionta thau S Lilian Qnli Qutb Sbfth 
of GoJkomlu or the Rahman! mi faineant# of Bidar. Tim acquisition of help from a Musalman 
neighbour to light with a Hindu adversary involved umorul awl political degradation in thu 
Hindu world, whioh can be coirily understood by those who are familiar with medjmtd 
R&jpQt History. This was not the only occasion on which Praia |xirudra employed Mimalnmii 
mercenaries against. Kfisl uiailc vuriiyu. 

After the fall of KopdAviiJU 1 , ICrinlniadevaraya cuusolidalcd his conquest* by the reduction 
of important inland fortresses in the country at the foot of tho ghat*; such on Vmukopd» o« 

I ] iGutallakainiun river and BriHanikmida near Auiantvati. In the third campaign the 
conqueror crossed the KfishjiA and camped at liozivAtlA. Hu objective this time was the 
great, hill fort of Kondapalle, where, according to Nunez. " were collected all the chief* of tin: 
kingdom of Orva," The fail of Komlapallo practically marked the cud of the campaign. ]t 
was in charge of the Ofiya Minister PrabOfAja SlrA« el tundra Mahflpltra. The lute Mr. 
H. Kfishpa Siistri b certainly right in correcting thu wrung forma of thb title in other Trlngu 
and Tamil inscriptions of the time of KrbhjuwlevarAj'a, Among the Opiya notables 
captured after the fall of Kondapalle was a queen of Prat.fparudra, another Of his sons 
mid seven principal nobleu. An inscription from Kulakosti mentions two of the lost named, 
BodiiijeiuiA MnhApfilra and Uijfi Kli in. The Hist terra is composed of two 0[iyO titles, 
Badft-jenA anil MahApAtra, Similarly Prabunija-SiraAdwndra-H&MpAtra is a single title in 
OliyA, composed uf three small tit led, and not a proper name. The name Bijli Khin proves 
that rntlptrudn was continuing to empluyMiiiialuiuii mercenaries against Iti'ishiiailcvantya, 
after tho fall of Koruiavidu. 

From Ivon da pa He KridnjndevarAyii continued his victorious march north wartl* and 
acquired all tbs districts of the sea-board, including the hill-districts of KaigOnda and 
KhaninuuneL, at present in the Nig Am** dominion*. He arrival at KitiihAcbalam. on the out- 
skirls of Vizngapuuim and is said to have planted or erected a pillar of victory on that hill. 
The late Mr. H. Krishna &btri stated that " there e.\iit even today record* in Tdugu 
oh ante l ei h written on the ItAscmont Of tile entrance into the A»thiina-Ma^hfM and on n pillar 
un tbe Verandah round the LakshminsrnsiitihnsYJiuiin temple at Sinnhieiiehm, which relate 
in uDnibtakcahln terms the victories of Krislmuniya, his Stay al SixhhAdri and hid gifts t.n the 
temple. 1 ' w According to the PdrijoUpahittniVamt* and other Telugu worfe» IvrbhnadevarAya 
devastated Orbsa propur and burnt its capital Kataka. But there is no epigraphical corro¬ 
boration of these statements. Krislnjadevaruya was at SimhAchat&m in 1516 and throe years 

"ti Ibid., p< HI- * T .1 Sketch aj the U'j>¥ I'.irfj e/ ^euAem India, JMiu, lt$}, p. 13. 

II Ann. Htp. Arch. ‘Sot.. !«!&-!>. p- 1 '0, 
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lator " be made over to Urn temple at SLiiikudiabirti certain viihigv* which Mure granted Up 
him by the fJ.ijajwti king, Whether Jn r rcr were the voluntary gifts of the G&japati 
filler on behalf of hie ally KpinLunurilyu or were wrung from him by a regular raid on hii enpi- 
Lnl, arc point* which cannot be decided at present. 45 

Wo sec, therefore, tinit Kridinadororiyaecrndijcued three Or four campaigns agoiiut Oriftta 
and in 15 10 compelled PaiApanidai to cede that part of In-, empire which lay ti> the south of 
the KjidmA. According to Nunez, PretAparudre gave one Of hia daughters in marriage to 
Krifthi)adcviuiilya. tn This marriage h also numtirnwl m the Haga w/pihtnv, where the 
Orisaa princess in culled •Inganmohinl.* 1 The marriage is also referred tu in the A*W*Aivj nlyT- 
vijagtim and Tumi! HSnalttr Charitai.* 1 The l )ri--a.n pnowss is nbo colled TukkA. " tihe id 
said to have been neglected hv bar husband and to have led a life of seclusion at K&m ham 
in the Kuddapnb district. i!i Thu prince \ ifabluriti was Maintained in a suitable at vie after 
bis capture, and bon numbly provided for. Hu became the Governor of the district of MAIega- 
Bennur-rime and remitted tlio tuxes on marriage* in ism, for the merit of hit father lVatApa- 
rudra and hia sovereign KricthnadvVurti i'». H 

Such traa the iguomintou* end of the empire founded by KopUendra in the previous 
century, It lasted for a little lost tltun n century and was reduced to its former dint fusions 
before 1-320. The decline of Orissa was rapid. Within forty years .lAjpur was in the mrni- 
pation of lihiyWH-dla JaluJ Sf»Ak vTBengal and the Hindu kingdom uf Northern Orissa eftuu 
to a sudden end within three years of the great bailie of Tali kola. 


On the north Pratu pared™ waa attacked by Suit in 'AtAu’d.din Hu-uiu Shah, the founder 
of the Saiyad dynasty of Bengal. Till exact date of this invasion in not known to n» from 
reliable eottrees. According to the JCiyiiH’g.vald^u lltioain Sr.tii camjuered all kingdoms 
betweeu CllLar ttntJ 0[ i.-a y- II the MdUi’.d Pthiji t s to "be believed 1 1, hi On-',,u was invaded in 
JoOll under l-cma’U ( m- ui. Th- MtMalA beam on rite fare of it the at,imp of being n 

later Loiicoetiim because even a careful scholar like the late Mr. Manmohan Clint:mvarti 
makes use of the term Bengal Xawalt in connect ion n itb the independent Sul list of Bengal. 
“IUA.D. 1-S00 Ismail Ub&u (named StinwlUha in JJ. p&ijl), u general of the Bengal Nftwab 
made a dash into Orissa, ravaged the country, sftcknd Puri Town and destroyed a number of 
Hindu temples. PralAparmlm hurried from the south and the Mahomed no general retreated 
Uo WHS closely pursued and defeated mi the bank of the Ganges (J/.PdAjf). The general took 
refuge in Fort MAndftraiUMub-diviiionJahoimhad, district HuogLIy), an d was, besieged Blit cm,' 
ol the raja* high Offiwre, Uoviuda VidyAdhnre, went over to the enemy’a side; and so the Ttilja 
had to raise thcafegp and to retire to Oriissa.'’” In the first place the title iVuirefb waa not used 
in India tlU the middle or the first half of the eighteenth century, In fac t there mm no Sn n'fth 
„r Msisaliuau governor uf any other king in Bengal at that Lime. From 133!* to 1538 B .um| 
was ruled by independent monarch*" In the second place though a Jlunlmuj general rajmtl 
Sh&h Ismael Ohftzt is cl Aimed in be a conteuipurary of SuliftnltiiliWcL-dfo Biirbak Shah of licn- 
gu! by an anonymous work sotnclimea called iliritoU’ih+huhAdS** lie U really a cuntemponirv 
of 'ATftuUdfn Hum in SliAh. because hia luiub at K&tfl, Duar in the southern part of the Ra mi- 
pur diet riot of Bengal bc^rs aninacr^iem of the time of Hnwin Shah, The inscription wasori 
ginully incised on two slab* nf black flint, out of which has boon missing for a long time f 
an impression of the first h4tt in the house of Raj Bahadur Mrftynnjav Rakshaadhurl Zemindar 
o f Kundx jmig oSB at Sad yapnahkarini. TU de vastation o f Odaaa by Isnm'ii during 
f» Ibid., p. IH>. »« s, :wiUt A 3:n , 

cii Stunt, of PyojaiUKjiM-d Wiftoc^. p. 3 1C. al Jaid, r ,« j 3 j * 
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the reign of 1 AlAu'd-din rrnsnin Sh&h is also mentioned in the celebrated Bengali biography of 
the Vaisbnava saint ^ri-Chaitanva, the Choitanya-Bhdgavata ; Antva Kh&nda, 2nd Adhyaya. 
Chaitanya’s influence over Prat&parudra appears to have been immense. Even if we accept 
one-tenth of what the biographies of §ri-Chaitanya sav about the saint’s influence over 
Prat&parudra and his principal officers, then we have to admit that $ri-Chaitanva w as one of the 
principal causes of the political decline of Orissa at this time and the loss of its independence 
28 years after the death of Prat&pamdra. Considered as a religion, Indian Bliaktim&rga 
is sublime, but its effect on the political status of the country or the nation which accepts it, is 
terrific. The religion of equality and love brings in its train a false faith in men and thereby 
destroys the structure of society and government because in reality no two men are equal 
in any respect and government depends upon brute force. Orissa not only lost her empire 
but also her political prestige. A century of Vaishnavaism reduced this great people to a 
state of caste-ridden stagnation in which even famine-stricken people are obliged to form 
themselves into a separate caste (Satra-khiva). Chaitanva is said to have converted Pratapa- 
rudra before the beginning of the Vijavanagara war. Among the officers of the king Rama- 
nanda R4i, governor of Rftismahendri before its loss, and Gopin&tha Barajena, governor of 
Maljy&th& dandipdta, or Midnapur, were converted to Neo-Vaishnavaism. 

We do not know what happened to this religiously minded and cowardly king after the re¬ 
tirement of Krishnadevar&va. Vijavanagara panegyrists credit him with another invasion of the 
Southern Hindu Empire after the death of Krishnadevar&ya. The statement is hardly credible, 
because Prat&oarudra is said to have retired hastilv from this campaign, after reading some 
verses in Telugu composed by Krishnadevarav&’s favourite Telugu poet Allas&ni Peddaria.* 9 

On another side another enemy of the kingdom of Orissa was rising swiftly, bult&n 
Quli Qutb ShUh Hamad&ni, the Viceroy of the Eastern Provinces of the Bahmani Empire, was 
the most faithful among the faithless Tarafddrs of the Bahmani Empire. He had deferred 
the declaration of his independence till 1512; but after that date he had begun to consolidate 
his power in the ancient province of TelinganA. When Isma’il *Adil I andKrishnadevar&ya 
were fighting in the south the veteran Sult&n Quli Qutb found it a fitting opportunity to 
despoil the religious monarch of Orissa.* 0 He entered into the Godavari-Krishna Dodb , left the 
Vijayanagara districts on the coast-land severely alone and descended upon the southern 
districts of Orissa.* 1 This was the beginning of th e advance of the Qutb-Sh&liis northward s 

59 Sources of V ijayanaqara History, p. 153. 

60 This is tho only possible time when Snlt&n Quli’s invasion of Teliugfina may be regarded as possible. 

Briggs thought that the invasion of Orissa took place in 1511 (see “ Comparative Chronology of Deccan kins 
dome principally during the Sixteenth Centurv ” at the end of vol. III. Cambrav s edition of 191(q. He 
actually puts the capture of Ballamkopda and Kondanallo against this date. But in the text he says After 
having repaired the foot of Golkonda. Sooltan Koollv Kootb Shah turned his thoughts towards the reduction 
of the fortress of Ravkonda” (Brigg’s Rise of the Mohomedan Powers, vol. ITT, p. 351.) This happened after 
his declaration of independence (1512). The war with the Gajapati, t.e., Prat&parudra, took place long after 
wards, after the supposed victories of the Musalmans of Golkonda over Krishpadevaraya. Mr. Monmo an 
Chakravarti is quite correct in placing the war in 1522. v 

61 The long rambling narrative of Firishta bears on its face the stamp of untruth and confusion. In the 
first place there was no king in Orissa named R&machandra Gajapati between 1512 and lo43 or the entire 
reign of Sultan Quli Qutb Shah. In the next place Krishpadevaraya ascended the throne in 1509-10. The 
campaign against Orissa began early in 1512, as Udayagiri fell in 1513, Kopdavidu in 1515 and Kopdapalle 
in 1517. Firishta makes Sultan Quli capture Ballamkonda, Kopdvidu and Kopdapalle. Tho series of 
records of Krishpadevaraya at Kopdavidu, Kaza, Mangalagiri and finally at Simhachalam-Potnuru prove 
Firishta’s narrative of this war to be totally false and baseless. If Sultan Quli Qutb Shah had really fought 
against Krishpadevaraya in his campaigns of 1512-19, then it must have been as the ally of Frataparudra, 
and he must have shared the defeat of his ally. There is no mention of the capture of Kopdqvidu by 
Musalmans in the Indian Chronioles (Sewell’s Sketch of the Dynasties , p. 48). I have mentioned Kopdapalle 
because Sewell mentions an inscription of Sultan Quli at that place (IbisL, p. 28). Most probably this 
confused account is due to Firishta’a mistake of taking R&machandra Gajapati of Khurda as a contemporary 
of Kffehpadevar&ya. 
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which ended with the capture of Ganjam in 137* and Chicaeolo in Thufl the 

Ofiy& speaking distiieii of Gaujam, Vka^upatam and the threw Khimidb came to be includ¬ 
ed in the Qiiih Shilhi kingdom of Ckdkonda and p:±raed on to the Mughal ftiki of Golkcnda 
or KLinj h 14-btiuvAd HaidarAhAd iti 1087* The ili-fatei-L Xij&itt of the Heeeon granted them 
to the great French Genera] Busay. In 1703 the bapi™ RMli 1 Alim II wm pOTudad by 
Clive Id iuehidk* the transfer of the Northern fiurkrfnt fnuu l he French to the Briludi Emt 
Indio Company, LbiHigii they were actually in tho possession of the 1 niter from 1701 On 
account of thi 6 freak of fortune these (lpiyi-«jwfikiBg dwkkte atLil form a port uf the HriiLli 
Presidency of Madras. 

FtatApanidm survived the death of his royal aon-in-kw by xie-kurly ten ywrs. No other 
incident of Lid reign is known to ns. But before tit king leave of his reign wo should examine 
certain references to it in the historic* of other provinces. The R£ynr4rhfiLttmu mentions 
another Sfnsithnari general employed by Pratipamdra in his campaigns against Krishna- 
devar&ya. Thiachief is mm turned an Chit Aprilnr Oliitfiph Khan by Frof.fS. K* Aijingarof the 
Madras Uruvrosity* who 1ms nought to prove him a- Hindu fa spite of Haig's recognition of 
the man aa a MuuLlman.^ ChltAph Khan seems to be the Teliigu equivalent of SbitAb Khan. 
He is apparently mentioned an a free-lu.net*. as tie rraturud Tarings] to the Hiwitii* 1 There 
n-mfihu only one other incident of titta reign, Naitat Xfryaka Is said to barn d ideated the king 
of Qribfta in certain VijaynnAg&m inscriptions We have seen before I Unit Puniflliottama 
eoukl not have come Intn contact wiLh £&|uyu Karwlmha or NlXOaft N&J&k* before the ta* 
conquest, of Kondavfihi by h\m u After 1 4£ft^fln It was possible for Nurasn to have met cither 
Furuslnittama or PratApnrudn m the piyu thorn imrt of Tdiihifriu'L The Unman ]pit pLata* 
oj AehyMarfrya of the fiuka year 14€2— IGiO a.d.** and the British Maaiittqi plates of SodlAiva- 
rfrye of thafiakayear 1478=1530 a-IsA* mention the war between Homan and the Qajapnti king 
in such u manner an to indirate that the victory obtained wad practically of no importance, 
I t is absolutely certain that up to thehst day of his life Naraya was very hmy in qo m d lida ting 
his own position, ns Lmrafidi XuraHiiiihu huh alive. The sLalemeut of Huncz makes it probable 
that by the time of his don! h in ] 302 Karasa had recovered the non hern Tamil and the Herat hero 
Telugu districts as far ns lTdnyagiri in the Xellorr district^ because Iuh dying Injunction to lii« 
son was to recover Udayagiri at all costs. It Is, therefore, also probable that after PurushoU 
talliLi's death, and beforn tho capture uf Utiayagiri ill 1513, PraiApariitlrtt hml lost ibo territories 
lying to the suutli of Udnyoglri. 

The date of the death of PratAparudra b not certain. We only know that the usurper, 
Govrnda ViriyAdhiua f was on tho thrnnii in 154?, and that was big fourth tinka. The Sfirya- 
vuihd dynasty had, therefore, come to an end before 1341 . The MMald Pdnji states that 
t wo sons of “PraiilpEirudni, named KiduA and Kakhsifufl, had flucdcvndlid their father and ruled 
for a few months, But It m very dangerous to rely on tt| NfitiM Pd*ji without m* 
dependetilcurruhonitiou, fitecripgiuil Ko, 3 On the ri^lit hide of the Jayamohanu of the temple 
nf Jivganniltha at Pari proven that CoviiLtla VjdyLtdlmru Was nn lIui throno in 1541—42, With 
him began the dadfrii' of the political power if Orb/sa and the very existence of that country 
as an independent state wm over within 27 \curH. From this date began the creation of 
feudatory states and old zamlnrlirisLnf Orissa (GarhjAt and<Jila fc -jftLh many of which flvbt oven 
now and claim tobedcacendcd from dvnuitic^ older than tbe Sfiryavaia-d dynasty T KAjpui 
or otherwise 


U iSuirhiir, FtiMbugqf Aurtiwptti m ^til, 1, p. 
d? T- W. Haig, HiAUirit LnnJmtJtl* of Ik* 
v* Saunrt* (if Vijt*QmwtfiU*i r$, p. 1 

** Jsd.i voi 1H* p. i &e. 


■fl ante* p r 30. 

*1 val. IYf p. 12 . 
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THE MlJiSlON OF GEORGE WELDON AND ABRAHAM NAVARRO 10 THE 

COURT OF AURANGZEB. 

Bs 1UBIBAB DAiS, B-Lirr. (Oxax). F.R.SX., F.RJlm.3. 

Prefatory Note. 

Tins orticln w based on manuscript reconla prsswrel at tLo British Museum, t m 
Public Record OfEco anti tlm Inflk Office. These records have k™n thoroughly utilized 
in writing it. It. may ho noted that although several author;! love in their Works teh'rrv 
In thn mission of Wriklon anil Navarro. thrir referencra have been iitiie men? than incidental. 
TO sir William Fouler the writer Is indebted for valuable informs Him regarding the documents 
preserved ul the India Office, and to Mins L. M.Aiistoyhe owc« hi* knowledge of the cxis- 
tani’e of tku Weldon Diary* 

The Mission 

Thts minion of G?or^fi Weldon find Abraham SivunO to th& Court of Aufft^p^ 
of a different character from that of previous English envoys. They were not sent hv the 
Crown or l ho authorities in London, but by Sir John Child personally as Governor nf Bombay 
and Dtrtwtor-tVnpral of all the Company’s settlornfintu in India. Thn occasion wa? a very 
critical pW; of tin? Company’s bistory, when owing to the misfortunes and disappointment* 
of their war with the Mughal that had been in program for some time, it hod become abso¬ 
lutely necessary to make some attempt to bring it toaoancluaioutHithC best terms obtainable. 
Although the resulh of thrir efforts vox not equal to the ospmuliond formed at the start, 
it did produce a mitigation in the gravity of the situation, and at leant brought, about a 
cessation ol Curtly and exhausting liwtiUtifta. The Company had sanctioned war in a reuklcsi 
mnod withuut counting the superior resources of the enemy, amt their own very limited mtEuiH 
for the execution n£ un ambttiou* prognmuno on so remote a aecno. It may be remarked 
thnt oeveml historian* have already alluded to this mission ; but aw they have unwittingly 
»milted the real causes which led to it. it is napJatanry to give a short account of the circum¬ 
stances of the moment. 

The latter part of the seventeenth cent my had been for the 1^*1 India Company a [tent"! 
of incessant trouble, which had produced a marked decline in their commercial prooperity 
and national reputation in India. The misfortunes were due in some measure to thrir 
own net* and improvidence, hut in greater degree to the rivalry of other Europeans, espe¬ 
cial) v the Dutch and the French, wild were quick to take advantage of their errors of judgment 
or motion. The chid cause, however, mow from increasing demands of the Mughal officials, 
who had recourse either to open aggression or petty acti ol tyranny still more annoying. 
This wua the general state of thing* in all the Company* settlements, hut it was felt moat 
bitterly at Surat and was the immediate cause of the head station being removed from tU-aco 
U, Bombay. Increased levift* ill the form of custom dues had been placed on their roer- 
rhamlii+e. These the mere hunt a either refused to pay or sought to evade by reeminu: to 
subterfuges. The result wo* that thu local governors brought them before their Courts and 
in default of payment confined them in their pri»m*. These indignities were bitterly re¬ 
sented, the more to because there waa no power to retaliate. 

The Mughal authorities on their side were not without grievances, which to a certain 
extent explained their actions. The interloper, who represented that they were under the 
prelection of the English Government and beyond the control of the Company, carried on 
illegitimate as well o* legitimate trade, and sometimes the line distinguishing their depreda¬ 
tion* from open piracy was almost invisible. The Company s servants did their hirst to 
curtail these activities, but they had not the means to do much. None the Jcsa the Mughal 
officers regarded them as responsible for the arts of their fellow countrymen and come down 
upon them lor redrew with a heavy hand. The Company’s representatives at Burnt sent 
home account* of this intolerable Bhiintion, ntul Legged the Directors to take steps to relieve 
them. The Court was moved by thrir story and alarmed at the diminution of trade which 
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confirmer! it. They enm^ in eon^umre (.0 s^mc important decision*, declaring that they 
wfim H positively manked never t/> Lh> a n slaved by the Moors Government nor 10 bo aatbtikd 
with Jftsa pritilegea than our ancestors enjoyed, or til\n other European nitrons do now 
enjoy in India t$ 

With that end in. Sir Josltib Child, the all-powerful Chairman of the Company, 
formulated a plan which wita baaed on the aTihstifutinn of BomliEiy for Surat ha the Company's 
head station in India, Bombay ho conceived would \rt a noverrlsn possession entirely i-eenm 
from Mughal Interference and beyond the jurisdiction of unfriendly 0 Hie ink* at Burnt, He 
aloe advocated tho fortification of all settlements on the Indian Qomt to render them secure 
against ewpriaefl, Naturally enough the prospect of this procedure did not please lho 
Moghul authorities, Furthermore, its isueres* depended on the fom*n the Company could 
send to Indian waters to give it a good start. 

Tn 1 CfS5 with the sanction of Jintirs IT, who was nine of the first advocate of naval power 
and maatery of ihe seas, Sir Josirdi fitted out a squadron with orders to proceed* not to fho 
West Coast but Co tliE5 Bay of Bengal, where the Company** Hamuits in the delta wen? nJmoet 
*8 hard pressed as at Surat, This expedition wua not preceded by msr declaration of he 
intentions or r. fieri al negotiation : inasmuch as the moral weight of it s presence might eon* 
odntbly accomplish more than its material force. Immediately on iti arrival the squadron 
proceeded to attack Qiittiignng and was repulwed with some ItHd, TIiik w::vh a heavy blow, 
uud might haw entailed more aorious consequences than actually followed. Sir Josiab Child'* 
plan had failed on the threshold nf the undertaking, Tn fart the Dirac tors had Im-*is Largely 
Inspired b?Sir Joniah, who therefore was mainly rti-^oudhle for the war. It rnny, however, 
be said in his favour that similar schemes had been under riwenraion during the reigns uf 
Charles* IT and jntne^ IT. 


In the meantime Sir John Child at Bombay had been empowered to coma to terms with 
or to defelorb wm- upon the Mughah Ho presented a request in the form of on ultimatum 
to thn Governor of Burnt demanding reparation for the lotoses and insults endured bv the (Vim- 
pany& sm-antfl. This failing to produro a satisfactory answer, he .seized the Mughal ship* 
trading to the Red Sea and Feralati Gulf, anti brought them in as prizes to Bom hay. If he 
hoped to BPouro his objfxrt by this highdiamted action he was to bo speedily undecoivKl, The 
Mughal Governor declared war P and tho Medial float under Admiral Sidlii Yucoub Khan 
attacked Bombay, reonveml the prices and blockaded Sir John Child in hi * <iw n lawn J'hi * 
turn hart not been expected by the over-confident Governor, who either had neglected to 
Htrengtlirn the furtilkationa of Bombay Cattle, nr dirt not posses the mentis uf lining so. 
The English daferuM thmrwtlvna bravely; but the Sidhi having attacked with profit energy 
and in ovnrwhahnmg strength, reduced the garrison to the direct straits, The gravity of 
the situation was well described in a letter of John Vans, Deputy Governor of Bombay, to 
his father, Thomas Vans of Bristol. He wrote to the effect that the Mughal * army began 
besieging them with an army of 11 25,000 men in close garrison haveLngnot above 300 Euro- 
jjeanaand Topa&ittg* w* !l were hardly annugh to manage our great guns being 21 2 in number 
end u Murtanu by often erarew night and day waited and ooiMm'i! much ammunition 

anon found to grow low ; Then we venaidurVL whether T twa* best to hold it nut m long 
aa men, money mid liiuxmJiiitiim Inatnd. then to acquit It and blow up yu Fort, but in ye mean 
time to iry, if there was any hopes uf obtaining n Peace from yn Mogul ... 11 ^ Child bad 
vainly elicited help from the Dutch and Use French ; but the B&ktewm received from ihe 
HarM-lift Rfija ttimhhnjf enable! him to prolong his resistance against the Sidhi, On tlm 
uHicr ha nd the oompletion of the ccinq u ^t of Bljfl pnr and Goltonda, together with the 
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defeat of ft.ni Nh.iji, had plnwil the Ew[»‘iur m a my favour* Me jHvtitum. To avert a worse 
catastrophe; Child obtained ft t**sa(ion of hostilities, and found Jdttiwlf with no otlter oltar- 
iiutjvu but to sue* for pc.ieu at the Court of the Rmpimr 

Aiv.-jHingly *«« wrote a Mattering letter to Aurungzx-li from the Bombay Castle in 
February lllSS-D, describing him it* 11 Lord of benefit* nisi nml Llberalitie, Solum oillike 
Throne, JSpjtoum of Preistluwci. Soandsrbcrg like wistluiiie, Heavenly Judgment, Potentate 
of yn world, Center of Security, Em prof of ye Earth and of ye Age, ohjwrt of id I Sublunary 
tliiugi-, The Itivino SJiuduu of ye holy ProplicU Mahomet, Ommzcib, whoso person and 
Kingdom u vo Divine powom long prosper mid continue . . , 1 hi thin petition he stated 

i In* English grievanoes and asked tor redress. He also coo plained against the rondutit of 
MukliUlr Khiln. fJovuriiur of Surat- Child suavely remarked that he knew it to he quite 
contrary tu the Emperor'* wishes that i.Uo English should lx; imprisoned, their money and 
^ckkLs adzed, lie probably imagined that thus he might secure the Emperor'& favour. But 
AurangTcb was too shrewd to bo influenced by such ft laudatory epistle, especially when his 
own Inteivata were at stake. Child, moreover, cmptiudied Uio fact that ho hadfndaawnml 
tu kurrp the ptweo with Muklitar Kiifm, but to no purpose, and, there being no other ftilenia- 
tivo, ho flolicitcd His Majesty’s intervenlion. He further payed that all wrongs done to the 
English might bo righted and that they might be aide to enjoy the privileges hitherto grunted 
them by the Emperor. 

It may be utatUrred that the Court ol Directors at hritiu had bora debiting ihv expediency 
<jf sending an Ambassador to India in order to secure pooce with llu* Mugfortl. They 
wem mvino of the Aeritsim praitiou of tho Indian trade, which waa thru in danger of 
being lo*K. So they decided to petition Parlinnicut Ui take Butitk measures m would prevent 
no great a catastrophe 4 , The project of Biding an Ambassador was hfrwflwg ultimately 
abandtiaocL 

It was then Hitggralod to £?ir John. Child that a conciliatory uihfcim should be sent to 
the Em purer B camp to dootaia that the English were prepared to restore the goods wrong- 
full s mken from the Mudml a subjecte. On tliia condition only it was believed peace might 
l?e concluded. The merchants of Surat at the aame time fearing that they might be mined, 
joinfsl with their Governor in aclvMflg the Emperor to maku peace. Hie hitter already 
realised fully the extent to which Imperial revenue benefited from ilic English trade, and 
ilhu that English mcii-ohwur could do WHOM damegt to the Mughal pilgrim uhipsi nailing 
tu cud from Mocha. These considentticms mado it bigIdy probable that the Mughal would 
consent Lu peace. ^ 

Accordingly Child ami libi Council decided to GCud a minion Ui the Court of Aurang^eb* 
Before doing m 2 however, they eondderod it adviiutbla to send George Weldon* Barker 
UibhLua Find Abraham Navarra to Daman in order to negotiate a preliminary treaty with 

j ggu 4 v«. fllfUll ^ t). * 47. India Office, There is a ropy id thin pjnEiiiun in thu Addt. MS . C2J8J ; 

Uut Lt doiw 111 11 rifidlftirt ihfl eulogy to tttP Emjjpntf quoted above. 

i S^c pp- 2U2-C3 of Cbwt tiwk t vob 30. H*. 

s Cuinnel WcUon wnw yf wrU^ kacim Ei^Uih fimuly. Mi , brother. Bum Tbklph Bviusct 

W*]-iott wil 1 ' ir Bttiffd-iciiiio iiio^ki uJiu left art inarnntbig account him, Uwrijv Wmkion rilurried Lo^ly 
CSuwrnu^ Cl]i]d+ widow uf Sir Jnfm €liitd. Shft diod Rrt board the April 2*% 1C37, on Irtir way 

ijwk IO KilgSamI with hnr him hand. Bar body " adom^l with jiswdrs W tins nd £ '>00 Rtatling 11 iv.w 

at y.rVi lha twltwiua ih*y. Tlia Ctihmnl hinyudf mcl with u end oH the Con si- of Manritios on, 

Juav 2 of tli» ftamfl yuar ii nd wna buHtnl in. iho Snkiid. &i t VViklmm Sorrm nieiiiiniiod in his* Jaurnol that 
lio iutd honn h\h hantbrtmin lumb. Thaw wju mozr« uonfuaion about the fortune which hu liud mrgumnlai^d 
in In din i fowl in thu iiitrF*st of hit mothur aod iiit-&ni r Brother lk l tuiet i^aiths tu lurid frgin tari# and 
fought the iaA\: r Without rcaull. Hn mJfcoquumly mumvl to tbv Conti non i «fuir spending biQme months 
m Kuybnd. this A CAreiiitfd of Ch fcrrjh^h Bcn<di<iint Monk?* by Bom Bonnot WyMon : aUo »eo O, C. 
77fai dud p. 70 of JPi/toifh Part £*, i/ivfonc-n' Afanif^njUr Corn/aiiftojii There u ui 

nceourtt ot tbo Wfidoa furndj m lln*ied;i AenJ, vol, I, 
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thfr represents, ices of the Mughal RnviTnor of Sural—wider this aurpit^n of the ft rtugMOP 
^fl.]iliia'&cn^rsJ, John fit; Serpiiru <Jo !■ aria. The envoys too given rlrt, iilcd imttr mydnmi 
bv the Pntakk'Ht and CouudJ of Bombay, under date 28th May. 1688. la theso they were 
totd that the Portuguese went much concerned regarding the Company's dispute with the 
Mughal suit! hi* subjects, iojumueti aa there attuned great danger of l-*hig tinrir own territo- 

n\y, and that they had been requested bv tb Nawib to ... two nr three Kn^Uhtncn to 

Uaman to treat with him. The President and hi* G.unril fttmlslied the three rirlrgsrin w itI. 
a copy in the requests they had mad* about a war and a half it go and ikiivcml to MuUbtlr 
Khfl,n, Tilt? sutetanr* of the whole document was that Child and his Council were wUfog 
to ddivw up the ships, moaujr and goods lrifmging to tire Mughal'* *ubjvd» uu condition 
th.it he demands of Hie EnglMi should be complied with regarding runn-y and yowls 
hswkI ut Surat, by Mukbt&r KJiflrv and that English prisoner should be w t at IiIm rtv • further 
lllM * he grouted to the English run Ming them to enjoy free trade in all 

parte of thn Tmpenal doaunmns. subject only to a two r <rrn,i. ,„,t duly ut Surat and 

, ; W tW " “'** Vdrikpr, in ml other pi™. On ihw Urm* Child 
Md ^ «PN Weldon and hie «>&**** to negytiuto with the MMk Ml 

...-TT *' b , Ml n L ? f F Kil ' 11 ' W * !n ' to ,lr:wn 4, P in nnd the document ptoperh 

.f”*! flrir| Weldon mid but toUtogut* w- re giv«n direct ions for I heir journey to 

J laawin and Hainan, and fuitushed with lclt. ru of into, due thin to the Governor of the Utter 
e* y and Other Port.ufjtifi«d effiolafe. They were instruct*! to Ur civil and to fear oil (bat 
le- lnrOiph-^diuoTtf to say. hut were forbidden to make any wnaeMiunit likely to U 
]^jurfu<ml to the mtcrtuta of their [English] King am) country to tnamtain that them < t ,„M 
not be peace until the Strliti should tie mowed with nil I tin fore.* from the i iimd of BbmWv 
and .he ^^tuthu u demands complhd with ; fl ml to jwrint <tot that |£ Khun had 
broken his pwimsto and basely drived Uu.™. They Wi n- anted to b*p B diary nl all their 
proceeding., and to write daily reporting progre**: warn'd that the NnwAb mfcht fn*t on 
Witdo .1 and -illicit ncinmptnyiirr him to K,.rat, but w™ «tvitaj not to agrt* till they hi 
be tofalW that it could bo done Emperor about* prov. Imw S tiim d -■ 

EwtST.^ W pl ‘~* “ ““•J*’™*' *lw««r pontaL TV. o„v„>> 

l k r ' n nf mon "- v nml rfirwtol that in the event of their encounter. 

, nny English fugitives they should help them to secure their Hberfy^. 

Tliev^.' ?'!'U™ ^ tn ' Ctir ™ lh * e,1V(ty * ),,fr n ' itnh!i ? ,( ' r D««>n cm 41av L>!(. HtS!( 

, . . Wih fm ftl<? :,M « f n>MtH and were m civcl with cv fr v' d vi!iiv h v 

' v’ - . .strong suir.^ 

r 1 1° ,h " Afl " - 1 f - they continued their jnorn^ to I, naan 

irriv f to^bT'p^ tirnV "V ^ 7 7ll ‘ ° f JliT1P T1 ^' ^ntnctllst.dv announced Iheil 
amvai to the Por ugnr*o Oiptom-General, who was no, than in rtold^* They w m 

Siowever, well received i n jx'rtcm by the (lovmtor Muitnolt Tavern .1 r> , 

they dativroed Child - letter to the Captain.Oe,^ X ^ 

a^ked tor uioxv forces to cn.ibfe bin. to subjugate Bombay |„ t \lJ t hiir°5to S" 

joined forces with him in tile hope nf befog ab!o either to drive m „ .l.e h’ i ^ 

tlitnn to amice a treaty. To t£ they ronifed -h it ,il i l , * * U ° T l ° 

junuHtanfu;, on the inteiwta Of both nations wore diciy ullkd* ^JbdJftkTfW 
of their hi lent mn to milky an honourable j-eace with the fm \ ' '' '“P t ’ imt - ,cner ‘^ 

if thv proposal should he rejected the Kr^X w", to 1 ! ’ *ff? ** 

iiands ret her then mtbuiitt to any thing dislionnrabl.- - 'HieP^t “ *7 ,^ 

uftreed that the English should not do anvlliing Wlrtr i t . , 1 < upi mu-fimwnd 

hirn^lf little faith m Mukhtkr KbUll'i integrity and M J doulrtrj’wl ei!‘ ^77 luul 
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the Captain-General, who asked the former to send down representatives to ne ^ l * C ^ 
them. The Captain-General also suggested that as there was with the Nawab a Mr. Georgee, 
a Christian (formerly in the Emperor’s service, and a person of great discretion an P 0 " - ")- 
he mif'ht be very helpful to the English in the matter of negotiation. Unfortunately, ho 
ever the suggestion was not acted on. Mr. Georgee not being sent after all. The envoys were 
constantly in correspondence with the authorities at Bombay and Surat concerning their 
progress and held several conferences with the Captain-General as to the course to bo adopted 
!ZT re peova an<l deliver certain Kngliahmen “ from their Iron..- While at &>man hcv 
met with a “ ffrenchman and a Dutch man that left the Mogulls service and had then been 
10 days from the Camp, who gave us an account, that there were many Europians m the 
Kings Service, who did dayly desert him, finding his intentions not good against the Chris¬ 
tians.”* The envoys also learnt that there was no English representative at the Court; 
but that the Dutch had one in the person of SegC Bocherus’ 9 . Amongst other information 
they learnt that Prince Sultan ‘Azam Shah, third son of Aurangzeb, was encamped at Poona 
and the Emperor himself only a few miles away from that place. . . 

In the meanwhile, Sir John Child and his Council wrote to the Directors in England on 
June 7 1689 saying that they had endeavoured to make peace with the Mughal and his 
subjects but had not yet been able to effect it. They declared they could acquire some of 
the Portuguese possessions, but it was doubtful if these could be retained against the forces 
of the Mughal, who would soon be invading Raja Ram’s country*® and all the Portuguese 
possessions would, in consequence, probably fall into his hands. Child further assm-ed the 
Directors that the Council would, as directed, observe the utmost caution towards both the 
Dutch and the French. The following passage is a clear indication of the policy pursued by 
Child and his colleagues:— 

“ We are unwilling enough to part with anything that we have taken, but as we might 
see absolute necessity require it for your Interest, and your Hon”, may be assured that the 
Moduli is a Potent Prince and doth not at all value Trade, and his Subjects not so poor on 
this side [of] India we are sure as you are pleased to think, we heartily wish the Wars with 
him and his subjects well over.” 11 

After considerable delay the Nawab Mukhtar Khan’s representatives Q&zi Ibrahim and 
Mir Nazim, together with several merchants, arrived at Daman with full power to negotiate 
a treaty of peace. At the very outset of the negotiation the Captain-General told the English 
on the authority of Qazi Ibrahim that “ if by any meanes, we [English] could yett beat the 
Siddv off the Island it would conduce very much to an advantageous and Honourable eon- 
clution of all affaires of our Side, for the Nabob and he were soe great Enemyes, that nothing 
could be more acceptable to him then such newse.” 1 * The same opinion was afterwards 
expressed in a letter from George Weldon to the Company stating that Mukhtar Khan would 
have envied the glory of the Sidhi if the latter had taken Bombay* 3 . The above facts are 
indicative of the jealousy existing amongst the higher officials of the Mughal. ^ 

The English envoys met Mukhtar’s representatives at the Portuguese Captain-General’s 
house to discuss the matters at issue. They declared themselves willing to deliter up all 
the ships, money and goods they had wrongfully taken from the Mughal s subjects. At 
the same time they represented that the damage done to tlicir own property in Bombay 
was very great and that the Sidhi was entirely responsible for it. I t was clear that th e 

8 p. 11 of Sloane MS. 1010, British Museum. • 

» Alexander Hamilton stated in his book, A New Arrount of the F.axt Ituhe*. vol. I, p. 225, that there 
was at that timo a Dutch representative of the name of Baroon at the Mughal Court. There seems some 
confusion between the two namos. 

10 Bajft R4m, who had succeeded his brother, Sambhujl, was at that time being constantly pursued 
by the Mughal. After many exploits he retired to Jinji. 

11 See No. 5671 o/O.C. 48,1.O. I* P. 12 of Sloane MS. 1810. B.M. 

W See No. 5738 of 0-C- 48. I O. 
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English could not expect to obtain a farrndn from the Emperor before they had satisfied 
the demands of the Indian merchants. The English had caused great harm by having taken 
the •' Comeffleet of tho Emperor. The above and other grievances formed the subject 
of a long conference between the envoys and Mr Nazim and Qazi Ibriihim. It soon appeared 
that the English had failed to ensure the Nawab’s support, for the latter sent a “ black ” 
report to the Emperor against them. Thus was added a further obstacle against representa¬ 
tives going to the Court , because their statements would be invalidated by the said “ black ” 
report. It was also apparent that were the Nawub now to write favourably of the English 
to his master, he would not only create suspicion, but might also quite conceivably be 
dismissed from the Imperial service. Mir Nazim, therefore, advised the English envoys 
that the best course for bringing negotiations to a satisfactory conclusion would be to satisfy 
the demands of the merchants first, and when that had been accomplished they (the Nawab’s 
representatives) would join with the English envoys in trying to obtain a farman. It was also 
debated, and later on agreed to by Sir John Child and his Council, that the best course for con¬ 
cluding a speedy peace would be to make a present to the Naw&b Mukhtar Khan of Rs. 25,000 
in order to stop his mouth and keep his evill tongue from biteing more.” It was further 
suggested that a similar present should be made to Ruhullah Khan, an influential man at Court, 
or in his absence to Asad KMn. The terms on which peace might be obtained were discussed 
at several meetings. One of the important points to bo determined was the amount of 
damage done to English merchants and shipping by the Sidhi, who was to bo held responsible. 

Sir John Child had expected that tho Englishmen and brokers imprisoned at Surat would 
at the outset of negotiations be liberated; but ho was soon disappointed. During these 
tedious negotiation between the English envoys and the Nawab’s representatives, it Lame 
evident that a satisfactory conclusion could not be reached until the Sidhi had evacuated 
Bombay. Neither could the sums mentioned above be paid. The terms of negotiation 
laid down by the Eugl.sh worn rather hard, and for that reason the opposing party strongly 
advised the envoys not to insist upon them, declaring that if they did there could be no 

" 0tthe E " 8 ' i8h *» top- 

. * n th °, W ^° th 1 ! 1 I f J g ° tiati0nS wcrc Proceeding Mukhtar Khan was replaced 
by I timad KhAn from Ahmadabad. Sir John wrote at once to the new Governor, who 
replied in fncndlj terms m which he strongly urged that two men bearing a handsome present 
should be sent to Court to solicit the Emperor's pardon. This circumstance inspiLl Sir 
John with renewed hope, especially as he had discovered that tho new Governor was an 
upright man. He, therefore, consented to give effect to I timad’s wishes'* 

To™* tho middle ol August, 1689, it was decided to tra™(er tho bush**, „| „o„„, io . 
tion to Bassem. This was for greater convenience of communication with the " S , 
authorities « Bombay The Nawib’a ruprmentatiers teem at tat „„ wiU i„ g ^TTut 
teem finally pemmded to do ao. The eonf.renee began again at Ba**i„ oarlv in SepLlmV 
and after some days of strenuous discussion negotiations were satisfactorily conel„d,vl ^,V 
John Child and his Council agreed, in the name of the Company and at the cost of 1 ' 
capital sum, to recoup the Mughal’s subjects for losses incurred through the seizure fV 
one merchant ships. They trusted, therefore, that the Emperor ^ 

permit them to trade freely in all parts of his dominions. He also hoped that the 
would command the Sidhi to evacuate Bombay and the Governor of Surat to liberate^ 
Englishmen and brokers from prison and at the same time restore their goals Sir To J i 
'irumbuul to pmuu", R,. 100.000 to Urn Emjmror when the .bore conditio™ were compS 
With. All thcao matters wore adjusted by tho envoys Wore their depart,mo fan, p-3. 

(To be continued:\ 
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THE POWER OF MAGIC TN BENGAL. 

By BIREX BONNERJEA, D.Lrrr. (Parts). 

In a recently published article I pointed out the difference between Religion, Magic 
(homoeopathic and contagious), and Taboo; and gave short definitions of the terms 1 * . I 
shall therefore content myself by saying that magic implies the performance of certain actions 
with a view to the accomplishment of a desire (White Magic), or for injuring an enemy (Black 
Magic) ; whereas taboo is the non-performance of certain actions for gaining the same end. 
In other words, magic means doing something actively, and taboo, doing something passively. 

We know from the Atharva Veda and the Kavqika Sutra that magic in both the forms 
was largely practiced by the ancient Hindus. But few outside of those directly interested 
in the religious life of the modern Hindus realise how great the power of magic is even to-day 
among the inhabitants of Bengal. Primitive man, and by that I mean not only savages, 
but all those who are not yet in a position to think or to reason for themselves, is constantly 
in dread of the unknown. His whole life is one continual round of placating the unseen 
powers with which he is hedged round, so that they may be induced to do something for his 
benefit, or he is constantly in dread of 'performing certain actions lest he might offend 
these deities or demons, and thus bring down misfortunes on his own head. The primitive 
philosopher does not realise that when something is beyond his comprehension, it is simply 
because his intellect is not sufficiently high to grasp it; but, on the other hand, he fondly 
imagines that he knows all, and knowing all, if he does not understand certain phenomena 
which are inexplicable to him, it is because they are supernatural. To him things capable of 
being comprehended are natural, and the rest supernatural, with the result that the super¬ 
natural far exceeds the natural. We must not, however, think that he is wholly unreasonable, 
for such is not the case. He knows and observes certain things, in other words, he has the 
rudiments of science ; but he stops short at that, and his inferences are based on superficial 
analogies and false syllogisms. A Bengali peasant has observed the timidity of a deer ;—the 
timidity is an undeniable fact with him —therefore he reasons that if he eats the flesh of a 
deer he too, like the deer, will become timid. Hence venison is avoided 3 (taboo). Again he 
has noticed that a cuckoo sings melodiously; therefore were ho to eat cuckoo’s flesh he too 
is sure to have the same quality transmitted to him, and become a good singer 3 (magic). 

As in many other countries, Bengal is rich in stories about ghosts and kindred spirits 4 5 . 
The belief in ghosts owes its origin to the belief in souls. The Hindus, like many savages 
as well as civilized peoples, believe that the soul leaves the body during sleep, and that it 
goes away permanently at death. Therefore, as a rule, they do not awake a sleeper suddenly, 
for the soul is away and may not have time to get back ; if it be absolutely necessary to awaken 
the sleeper, it is advised to do this gradually so that the soul may have time to return. 6 In 
an Indian story a king conveys his soul into the dead body of a Brfthman, and a hunchback, 
finding the deserted body of the king, conveys his soul into it. The hunchback is now the 
king, and the king the Br&hman. The hunchback is, however, induced to show his skill by 

1 B. Bonnerjea, “ Some Notes on Mastic and Taboo in Bengal,” Indian Antiquary , LVU, pp. 107 — 112. 

3 B. Bonnerjoa. V Ethnologic du Brngalc (Paris. 19*27), p. 107 : id., A Dictionary of Superstitions 
and Mythology (London. 1928), p. 276 : cf. (Sir) J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough 2nd ed., vol. II, p. 353. 

3 B. Bonnerjea, V Ethnologic du Bengal r, p. 112. 

4 Ibid., chapter V, “Los Demons," pp. 88-105, whore a list of the different kinds of spirits and their 
descriptions will be found. 

5 iatapatha Brdhmapa, translated by J. Eggeling, pt. v, p. 371. Cf. Panjrib Notes and Queries, III, 
p. 116, § 530 ; W. W. Rockhill, in American Anthropologist , vol. IV (1891), p. 183 : Kev. J. Mills, The British 
Jews(Xjondon, 1853), p. 56; Gareilasso do la Vega, The Royal Commentaries of the Tnras (Hakl. Soc., vol. XLI, 
XLV [London, 1869-1871]), vol. I, p. 129; A. S. Thomson, The Story of New Zealand , Past and Present (London. 

1859), vol. I, p. 113 ; W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic (London, 1900), p. 47 ; H. Schoolcraft, Information regard - 
ing the. History . <tc. % vol. VI, p. 664 ; (Sir) S. St. John, Life in the Forests cf the Far East (London, 1862), voj. I, 
p. 189 ; D. Cranz, History of Greenland , vol. T. p. 185, 
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transferring his hou] to tho dead body of a pevrrot . nnd the king it&kea this opportunity d 
rogainmg po&se&sion of his body 4 * In an^t.hur story a Brahman icanitnaios tho dead body 
Of a king by conveying bi» sou! into it. Meanwhile the Brahman'S own body has been burned, 
and hi* jetd is obliged, to remain in the body of the king 1 With &uck deep-rooted heliefa in 
tko existence of the unuj, and oonHuqyunfly in ^|3lrit>n which arc dreaded* it is easy to under¬ 
stand that diverse measure* [>r+ taken Ji* precaution* against thorn ■ Omt of the principal 
waapons against uuiirvde.nL Hpirita m Bengal k \tun * Evil spirits do not muloat p**w)a 
who have anything modr of ir»n or utrej on them nnr w ill they meddle with a womun* rape- 
nM\y a married woman, becau&D they arO afraid of her iron bangle [Mfcr foh/f), vvhicdi ia geme- 
rally covered over with gold. It is with the aame intention of driving a«uy evil spirit that a 
pair of betd-cuttcra (jdwfi} id kept under the pillow of a akeping cihilrii *; and in Calcutta 
the Bca^li decks in Govomment nlkees used tc> wtar u am&l) key oil one of their finger* when 
they had been chief mourtim^o Moreover, when a woman rltea in childhiri.h, they put 
a na|J or mtuv other pieoti of iron inside the folds of her drttt, (Specially if the child is living 
Tliia is don* to Atop the ghost of the mother from returning to haunt the place mid carry 
away the child which waa i he cause of her death, 11 

Tim religious and social life of the Btrngdk is saturated with magi* in its moat elementary 
form, and runny remedies and precautions nr^ cocouiinomkd. A traveller ia often believed 
lu contract a dungcroub infection from stranger^. especially those of Inferior cartes, and thunr- 
fore when, at tho end uf Ids aojouru ill Jt foreign country, us for v xautplc. Europe, Jiv retorts 
to hu native, place, ho b required to iubmltto various purUkatorycor^mnni*#before be ia allow 
I'd to mis freely with hLa kinsfolk or before anyone uf hi* own co&lc may cat with him. The 
ceremony performed For thin piirifir.itron in known an the prvlyn It in a miidml ritv. 

which consist^ in the polling of the heir and caring, or at least touching with the lip£, of cow 
dung, that anbatauce par excellence of tins Hindu*. 11 And when wo hear of the Hindu ana* 
hmssadurtt who had been sent to England by a native pruicc and who, on liscir return, were 
considered so polluted by contact with atrangera, that they wore forced to bo rebornl» in on lor 
to be thoroughly purified, otar hi Lp position that the prayaicUlu h* ttfmplj a magical rite h amp! y 

« PaiiUcAfti^^rntp tr. by Tli Bcafcj (faqwic* vol. II F |rp, 124 it[. 

■l ! i liy 0. II TiWf«uy (Culrul ! i, I v-i.f |. pp JI itj.; ef f inii'an .Vr.fr- 

«^ifj IV, |^ r|1 : N'.miv, ud., vv']- |ip T LS’.I Hath thiAbaVr 

BLrpfj ^ an? ^Jvcu by (Str) J. IS. Pru-Wr, T^n im-l f/.r Pi (/-' fr P yi^. p, 411, Ciunjjltc* L’t’rA uoiiijir. 

/i M/ii/r p fi|i. SS : -1 toU-lMAtiftf rj/ r.Ytiliuffjr ji/jJ W pp. >0 hULj ‘ffUlM qUOUXl Et.f-n . 

for* furl>knr iliry 11 . Kin^^y, TViiw^ *fi Wt*i AJrift i {l#imit>Ti, I H-L^r> F pp, 4 (U | Kruni^n) { Utin 

J/^liO + in .\fj+-fciirrn CrtLftob'iyu^i , vul. XX il&Jlfi). p|i. 3 3 mi. (Krirviut) : H iVanl. /’ i c. 1 . <ifi u :'f/. (/- 
<7flJr.iLiirtlJ4l (Lm-nrEitn* lSSl|, pp. .i3t 9t}< (ConjJ<ih A. W. XiiWfliiu^ /nC r*fm<i| Gvnii^ (tojrdlKl T 1900), vul. 
[ + pp. Hi l.l£ sc|4 LUl r ifurrA B&nJ/ri (L#-yf)un p ItSU-tlXlfb %<jIi 1* pp 11 ^ ruj.. Jj$ (Kipttfi) i 

.h J. M. dc Uftpjl f T^ft R lUgi&UMSjfxh mnf Chitui, (V, p. 1111 {diiiui); Pr, Hj Report ff/lAr N&rih 

IFeUcra Tfifc'ii 0 / ^nlPkCKfa. flop. fUipr . Ci-iflu ilm Uihidiu Am fur laUOi p* 11 [XuutljLa^; T 1 l. ^V r iJtimHj| F Fiji and 
the Ftfkuu, (London, lBliOh rol. I, p. ±10 (FlJEa. 

^ Ptirib^uMLwil 1 ipja uta i>n4wtiufi aykiin^ evil ypirtu, «s A BiCtminty nf HaptrMitionJf and ^jr/ ¥ 

p. 135 and nrfvnont 

M O/. t H Ef?jru^iOiV du n< j fy-jalr m p. 

(SJi > J. G. FrAlflf, Pu-ta* and! Rk /Vri£j *?/ (i'h p. 

11 CJ.C P. D’Pvcilm, ^BiipLWUidoira aEid Cu-jI-d ma in ^aIsoU#/ 4 /£kfion , 4 piliV^ny. XXVlII H p. L 5 - <^ ar L 

■t, O, Fmt^r, ib+d, 

1= Far raff-dun*, ^.*5oiaus Notion ami Taboo m Boo®ai/ T Anli^mr^ L7H r p. HO- 

« " For thffl parpw ol n^n*r*tian it waa iu r«iake an imaj^ of pild t>f i fcmnlis pmv#r 

m n=ktnnj, mthc ih&p* eiTber oi a wuinaa or of a In tin-, Mtua fh^ por^o u, b* ej tm^OEcd, 

and dn^vtl Ihroti^h tha ami chaiwl. A* tlin af pu « gall rvnJ of proper dimensioM would fa |.™ 

P ip.™ve. it OP iunldfift lo mil» Cfa Jauga of tliv w n -rl jwif, lhmn E h whirl, ifa |mfi to fa re s ™^ fl ^| 
^ to pww.'— AfwHfii Rtmaib Vj, 4to e<L p VI, Sdi iq.. qaat*d by ^ r ) J. G, T®b«> and 

v/ r- HI 
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substantiated. Wit h regard to thn aaerificc of the hair there tall i»o no doubt that the Hindu* 
tiic-msolvrs regard this as u purili eatery tit® or as a rite of atonement, The caprcsdoit tfitUkd 
rf*—, • t* shave liie bead” ufeoifiw ft wn«’ of contrition in Bengal; and fJMenluaS 
lelb ns that in ancient India this was done obviously for the putpeuo of purifying mourner* 
, Htm t he dangerous iofiwmco of death end thn gln*l to ^bioh they for a time had been c.\- 
tvisuvl 11 The inarroire Mtf'nioiiii’a u( ibo Bengalis also taulnbnts nmteriate for tho study 
, i magic. Among t Ini ancient Hindus a bride wo a Jed thrice round the hrurtli of her now 
borne'*. This probably meant not only to introduce her to tho ancestral apirilsi* 
nfiO had their bOWh there, but also to promote conception by allowing one ef the spirit* to 
i nter into her. When thu Hindu bridegroom led his bride round the tiro, bn addressed the 
dre-ffod AgnJ with the prayer, 4 * JfoyW thuu giw fat*. Agai. to the htubaml th wife i^thtr 
tnlh offtpriti'j.”' 1 The birth of a child is attended with a multitude of precautions and 
.vreservatives agaiiut evils both for the mother nnd for the child. In Chittagong wlion vt 
iVoman Las a difficult delivery, thft midwife gives orders to throw nil doom and w indovra open . 
in trtke the rurts out of ad the bottle*, to remove the bungs from *U QOalps, to unloose the (Jaw* 
in tho stall, the honwa in thn stable, the watch dog in tho kenor], to sot free sheep, fowls, 
ducks, and *0 forth ; and it Is belinved that by thiu setting everything and everybody free 
from till restraint* ihc woman must bring forth easiJy.'S Here ay llio obstacles arc removed, 
by the principles «rf hommopaihK' mngsr the difficult lea of the woman, too, arc surt fob* 
nvvrcame Another mAgiral rite of the ancient Hindus describes how the pongs of thimt 
„i A y ho t ruusfertod from a sick pensem to another. Tho performer aualn the pair on bronchos. 
It . lefc lo Lbc Biifforor facing the east amt the other facing tho wart Thun he place* <■ 

^,-muI w ill tomo gruel in it on the aufkrui'ti head, and Rtire it for a lime, after which tin’ 
t „l,v T i« made to drink titer gruel, in this way tho sick man's thirst is transferred to thu 
ot-hor *® Aild still another example of magic in which eomcthiug or somcl*ody In used a* a 
^capoigoat U found vhtm. a younger brother commits the eta of marrying while his elder 
brother is still unmarried. In Mich u vase he could purge himself of liiss sins by having fetter* 
<>r roed ‘grass put open him in token nf his guilt. Afterwards the fottero were taken oil. 
and when they had been washed and sprinkled, they wens thrown into « flowing torrent. 
which swept them away, and the evil woe bidden to vanish with the utrefttu.** Last ol all 
I lie remarriage of Hindu widow s, which haw mot the ordinary religious rites, ami whirli 
ut'ijcrollv lakes plwso at night in the dark hulf uf the month, furnish us with a very good 
example of magic and dnmonolftUy* 1 ; for it is almiwt certain that it is actuated by a desire 


I, H. oidaalmtg, Vt< Iteiu/^n ite* V*da t Berlin. IS'.'tJ. pr “'l- 

I , (irihua .vtjlnte, tr. by li. Oldfmherg ^1SL„ vel. X M X), ml, T, pp. tri, 1 fA.S 1 0, 2S3, -!IS2. * I 
, M ™. 4&. m> 2M ; M. WillftflrttjtBt "Dai altlndi*?tw yjocbi^sliipitiioU, ™ Dtnljthrifi rfer 

AtwUmhdrr WtmnaJwfr . .(ViKllOi, 1802 ). pp. 4 , M M : Mi KlmiTK-r, Ltbe>l r p, 31 -^ 

G. A. Gmtmi* Bihar Ftnionl Uf* {CaUMU*. iflAiiJ, p, 3Tift; (Sir) J, U. Frwwr p Th* M^ia Art and |A. 
Eixfuti&Kuf Km$w* v^l. IL, p. 23U. 

i-l <•/, lb& CbuTJ^ ouiWtn «T tbia bntlri JmwtnR ti> th« nncturt ml tabletJ alLt-f tho nmnuiL'Q WTffmvi’v 
I - oyi7r (Frrta/ fofJtmuprtflitiflFl by wy hkmd tn-.Tin^. 

P OriAya tr. bj H- Otikaborg \Sl}R. t vch XXIX } f vol. I p p, 

it 'fi 3j fcfc €royanp;^ mipnrttiiknjJitsF ikfi-t Iff jjaj-H dr Clyttagun^/' M***iam CaiA^^u 

Kill tLSSl U P- 6L*. ^adtod by (Oir| V- FruxiT, TiijIbbH.j and ikt, Peril* cf thi >SW P p -^ 7 - 

w AtjimUxA** jSjjj Umiutl. (A icJtg r tlM g, lOOOKp-SS; Hymn* of ike Aikam i *da v ir. 

1,V {UxUtil. UM3), pp. aOSiq, Wn LXI-n)|{HriJiOafc»rr B TK* SmpegWL, p. 

‘ Id n. Oldimbwe, !>»■ HtUynn ik* Veda [Benin. LSW4). p. S£2 ; [Sir) J,<r, Fn^ P Th* Snpcjuit, \h 
2i (Sirs F- A. Qw*- {Gw*nd Rtport c/ ^ (Jzn*u* of ievJw, 3fFtI [L*ndi)n # H*l4], |■ p■ 2**3* e*mnwsEiti?L 
oh iho widow npawHflfis rpf it** tluuiui my^ "it H^n that ibm \* fiiirint b&^H- lor tiip rmr 

u t lIja murjikpi ol i* wilt mi J..I4M taJu plftco nt dsht in Iho dark half of ibu mrinth, nMm iy. xUo ^ ^ : 
1 E tS|Q ap| „ ( . sir-l. liufl^ad may bo at lufl widow .^rryinfl 

L Kcnw hia ootioe- tt hu hotxi Aig^iEiHj that n boclirtur marrying * willow rwtft pftrfon&i a mock 
HHUTiuit with plant or viui-r oh|cn:t (of. L'EthnoWt PF "9 Bq > W lhnt lhls 
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- “to 

eve,, tho „l ,ho Htodu. «,m, to h.vo . toogioal ohaJL.‘rfh^C rot"'' 

rptayah dokadaiakam sapla pahca catuMayam 
dvau trinekam tadardhom vd ilokdndm yah palhennarah 
candralokamav&pnoli varmmmay&tam dkruvam *» 
or, ilo who roads ten, sovou, five four two thm« / v . 

front tin. C.tt will ItVo ,„ r tothou „ nd * "* 

(To be continued.) 


SACRIFICE OF TWINS FOR RAIN. 

The accompanying note from The Times of 17 
Augurf. 1928, reporting tho case of murder of twine 
us u roiri-charm, might l.avo boon so.it from Indio ; 
but It refers to Rhodesio. It oxhibits two points 
commonly observable oil over India : the persistence 
of old custom under British discouragement and 
the woodenness of tho application of British law 
to H civilisation entirely foreign to the inhabitants 
of tho HritiBh Ides. 

“Two cases were before tho Court hero [Bulawayo] 
to day flO August 1928] of natives murdering twins 
.n accordance with native law. It is tho belief of 
the blacks that to kill twins ensures a good rainfall, 
tho process adopted being strangulation with a grass 

rope, placing the bodies of the victims in a pot 
and throwing them into a river. 


MISCELLANEA. 


thJ ITT ‘ h ** — "ot accused, but 
ItlT m * Mr00tB aQj a mother-in-law am; one 
■■•other however, said that she did not object She 
had not fed the children since thoir birtljos it was 
against nativo law* 

ye™" S 0 ") Z? b0e " ,, “" OWOd *“• for man, 

hltTnc Urf0r ° th ° Cburt fo*dav 

having occurred several years ago, tho Judge said 
■ t was undesirable to go back too far. or half the 
natives in the country would be in Court. He passed 
sentcnco of death in oaoh case, but expressed the 
vow that it was not likely to bo carried out. The 
custom, he explained, was one which Europeans 
were socking to eradicate, but the accused in each 
<-<«o hod pleaded that they were unaware that thev 
wore committing any criminal act: they wore noting 
according to their law.” 

C. Temple. 


. -—-_- Wl 

husband * first wife would ordinarily be tho main obiect of th~ „ • . --- 

-rrrr *■. 

An objection to this theory is that the ilark half of tt.... ... 

that the night is tho very time when they return to earth. , “ sociat « d with spirits, and 

bo intended to bring him on the same level with the widow The ° f “ bache,or seems rather 

the real object in view in selecting the time mentioned for a wid^nf 8Up ° rin< '' ndo " t that 

tsew.ni, anyth,y oiou, it; the dead of tho night and tho dark half J the rZTb^ ** *° Pm * 1U *** ° od *f r °”' 
to the gods, ami all worship is forbidden hetween midnight »I a ^ '‘“^■eularty disagreeable 

vxist Which support tho theory. I„ the Central Brovinas a eccond wif . ^ n? * C6rtain ™*°n- 
spirit of the dead first wife, offering it some food and a ^LTTth in H r ^ WOrehi l- the 

from troubling her. I„ the Punjab. the death of subsequent wf™ i, nfra *L P * ° ml P""'ent i, 
angry spirit of the first (cf. the Orman superstition T*. , f bel,eved bo caused by ,1*. 

the second wedding of her husband_A. Wuttke. Tier ,° f f 6 ™* ' rito is *** to dance at 

■ n A Dictionary of Superstitions and Mythology, p. 212) . amJ Vwmoart, p. 218 . quo t„l 

western Punjab, the sub^uont wife, at tin, t.Lof her m^agl wc^ ^ ^ * >f «* 

Hrs*. or. pap* „„ which her name is written, thus identifying h^LTZiZ T h ^ ncckthe P'eture of the 
Bamhalpur behove that a bachelor marrying a widow would bZ w,thhc rprodece8sor. The Koltas „f 
80 through a mock marriage of the kind described a W ^ '***'• » be did not 

“Tho real explanation may he much simpler. Sometimes n,_ 

imist tnli. place dur.ng the bright half of the month a, that the moon" * rulo . tl * t ordinary marriage 

m^.s looked down th,. the converae ral. may *n£ ^ ** 

mputahle character. is one which tho moon should not witaL ’ “ T |l, L Ceromon y- being of „ 

** See note 21. Thc **«• Ore my own. 

... “ ^r**7<‘dmdAdf myam. 15 (SrlmaAbhagaveutgiUi edited mUV n 

AIhdM (Inin.],,. M „ ktarji c ^, u Mcl ^ ^ « .Nos, ,* ^ 
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Le Bayon D* Angkor et Involution de L Art 
Kiimer, par P. Stern 7J*X5'; pp.xii+217, 
with 22 l’lates. Paris. Paul O flUthne r, 1027. 
Hitherto it had generally been accepted that 
the Bayon temple at Angkor in Cambodia was 
built in tho time of Yatovarman (889-910 a.d.). 

As a result of an extensive and careful study of 
Khmer art and its development, further details 
of which ho intends to publish in a work on Khmer 
Statuary and its Evolution, M. Stern baa come 
to tho decision that this imposing structure must 
be assigned to a date some 150 years later. The 
far- reaching effects of this conclusion upon the 
chronology o» the monuments at Angkor and in its 
neighbourhood will 1* appreciated by those who 
have made a study of these remarkable remains ol 
Khmer art. Passing over tho pre-Angkor struc¬ 
tures (sixth, seventh and perhaps eighth centuries), 
regarding which there is little difference of opinion, 
and putting tho ease very briefly, it may bo sa*d 
that M. Stern lias been led by his study of the 
evolution of Khmer sculpture during tho so-called 
•classic” period ol that art (9th to 13th centuries) 
to group it under two main stylo i^riods, namely 
1st and 2nd. each marked by distinctive features, 
which he describes in detail. To the 1st period 
ho would assign the Phimanakas, the Ikiray 
Oriental and Phnom Bakhen (all of which, he 
thinks, can bo definitely attributed to Yatovarman), 
the Koh Ker group and, towards its close, the 
Baphuon. The 2nd jieriod is represented by the 
Bayon, tho city gateways, Prasat tViin. the Ter- 
Tsi Prohm and Bantay Kdei, all of which he 
assigns to tho first sub-period of that style. Angkor 
Vat, which M. Oxides would date alxiut the middle 
of tho twelfth century, ho allots to the second sub- 
period of this style ; while a third phase is i*>rhaps 
represented by Bantay Srei, probably one of the 
last monuments erected at Angkor. 

M. Stern discusses tho architectural and set lp- 
tural details under many heads, showing how they 
vary in the different periods, tending to substantiate 
his general conclusions, and then p**s on to rebut 
objections that may he advanced against his views. 
Tho foots and arguments have been set forth clearly 
and skilfi lly. Ho sums up tlx? position where ho 
writca (pp. 52-53) that the date now suggested 
for the Bayon seems to be required by tho evolution 
of tho sculpture ; it is presumable from the material 
re-erqr^pyod in the construction of tho Buddha of 
Top Pranain and from tho religious ami historical 
fmrU; it overcomes the difficulties created by tho 
chronology hitherto accepted ; it is supported by 
considerations of style, which place tho Bayon 
not only after the Phimunakas but also after the 
Baphuon; it agrees with the inscriptions, and 
is strikingly confirmed by recent discoveries. 

The author makes interesting suggestions os to 
the original lay-out of the cupital by Yatovarman. 
with the Pliimanakas as tho central jwint, and 


the later remodelling thoreof, with tlio Bayon as 
centre. Ho also deals shrewdly with tho inter¬ 
pretation of tho Sdok Kak Thom and Lovdk in 
script ions respocti vely. Ho would identify the 
central massif of tho Bayon with the 44 golden 
mountain ” constructed by UdayAdityavarman 11 
(1049—e. 1065). Tho Bayon, ho thinks, may poss¬ 
ibly havo been commenced before SAryavarman 
1 (1002—1049), but that in any caao it was com 
pleted by him—a Buddhist Ling. Then earn** 
UdayAdityavarman IT, who apparently rebuilt 
tho central massif on a more grandioao plan, and. 
owing to an anti-Buddhist reaction, tho Bodhi 
sattvas (Lukes vara) were masked and other 
Buddhist features obliterated by tho hammer anil 
chisel. 

lu this connexion wo oommond to our roadnn- 
jx'rusal of a brochjre entitled ISOriginz (TAngko, 
by Prof. L. Finot, which Booms to have been 
published at Phnom-Ponh shortly before tho ap 
ixrumnco of tho work under review. M. Finot 
therein sets forth tho reasons that havo led hin 
to tlm conclusion tliat Angkor was originally 44 like 
Bantuai Chmar, a Buddhist city placed under 
tho protection of LokcAvara,” that its founder 
must havo boen a Buddhist king, whom ho is 
inclined to identify with Jayavarman II, Tara 
mesvara (802—809). Further evidence, epigra 
phical or other, may at any time he discovered 
that will help to a definite decision of the problems 
involved ; but, whatever bo tho final verdict, M 
Stern has rendered important service by bringing 
new light to bear upon them in a work that must 
be regarded as remarkable in more than one 
respect. 

C. K. A. W. Oldham. 


Buddhism in Pre-Christian Britain, Iiy Donali* 
A. Mackenzie. Blackio and Son, Ltd., London 
and Glasgow, 1928. 

This is a typical book of tho Distribution!*! 
School. The existence of Buddhism in Ancient 
Britain is based on “tho discovery in a dried pe 4fc t 
rnoss in Jutland of the Gunderstrup Bowl, on which 
the Collie god Cernunnos is postured like a typical 
Buddha, and giving os is pointed out for the first 
time in this volume, the attributes of the Hindu* 
Buddhist god ViriipAksha.” This in tho writer's 
opinion supports tho claims of Atoka to religious 
conquests in Europe and Origon’s statement that 
Britain in the third century had 44 long been pro 
disposed to it [Christianity) through the doctrine* 
of the Druids and Buddhists, who had already in¬ 
culcated the unity of tho godhead.” 

First let us consider dates ; Asoka third century 
B.C. ; Origea, third century a.d.; Cbrnunnos and 
Gunderstrup Bowl, first century a.d. Cernunnos be ¬ 
came Herne the Hunter of Shakespeare and St. KcnU - 
gern of Glasgow and 44 is no other than VirOpAk&ha, a 
Hindu-Buddhist god of the west—that is a form of 
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the Western Buddha Ami da, whose greatness is 
extolled in those Buddhist Sutras, which speak 
of the Western Paradise as the home of pure souls 
after death. ” What then is the date of Virftpaksha ? 
He is clearly not an ancient Buddhist personage, 
but a late Mahayana god, and it is difficult to con¬ 
ceive his existence or shall we say invention till 
after the seventh century, a.d. The frontispiece of 
Mr. Mackenzie’s book gives an illustration of Viru- 
paksha from a modern Tibetan painting. Virfi- 
paksha as such could have had no influence on the 
Cernunnos of the Gunderstrup Bowl trom Denmark 
if that is correctly attributed to the first century 
a.d. He certainly had no connection with A£okan 
Buddhism. 

On page 44 (Plate IV) is given an illustration of 
a plaque from the Gunderstrup Bowl showing 
Cernunnos. the Celtic horned god Cernunnos 
as a Buddha/* writes Mr. Mackenzie. But the 
squitting attitude is not so much Buddhist as 
Hindu. As to these attitudes one has to be most 
careful, since they are all conventional and are 
minutely described in many Indian books on 
iconography. In any case VirupMcsha is on 
aboriginal god of the regions north of India proper, 
one of very many drafted into Mahayana Buddhisn! 
in comparatively late times not older than Islam, 
and cannot possibly have had any influence as 
such on pre-Christian Britain. 

If Mr. Mackenzie had held that the general 
religious influence that brought about the picture 
of Cernunnos in the Gunderstrup Bowl in the 
first century of the Christian era could be shown to 
be identical with that which produced the god 
which was drafted into Mah&ytkna Buddhism much 
later, there might be that in his argument which 
would be worth full enquiry. But that is a very 
different thing from holding that Cernunnos is 
Viriipakaha and therefore Buddhist. 

R. C. Temple. 

Le Muses Guimet (1918-1927). 7Jx5; pp. 14G, 

with 15 Plates. Paris, Paul Geuthner, 1928. 

This little volume dealing with the development 
of the Mus6e Guimet during the decade 1918-27 
will be niost welcome to students as well as to 
ordinary visitors. The museum, which was ori¬ 
ginally established at Lyon in 1879 by M. fimile 
Guimet on his return from the mission entrusted 
to him for the study of the religions of the Far 
East, was transferred to Paris in 1888, becoming 
a national institution. Assisted by the State 
and enriched by gifts from travellers and bene¬ 
factors, it has rapidly developed in scope, and 
though primarily intended tor the study of the 
history of religions, its collections also serve to 
elucidate far eastern art, history and civilization 
generally. The series of publications issued under 
the auspices of the museum are well known. 

The usefulness of the institution will be greatly 
enhanced by the rearrangement of the exhibits 
from different countries on lines suited to the 


requirements of scientiiic study. The large addi¬ 
tions include objects received from the missions 
of MM. Ed. Chavannes, Paul Pelliot, Bacot, Foucher 
and others, besides numerous gifts from private 
individuals noted, on pp. 39-53, illustrating prin¬ 
cipally the valuable work of the Ecole Franks ise 
d’Extreme-Orient. In regard to the Cambodian 
exhibits this little work helps towards an appre¬ 
ciation of the characteristics of the different styles 
into which M. Philippe Stem divides the art of 
Angkor. The plates have been excellently pro¬ 
duced. Prominent among them is that of the 
striking youthful image of the Buddha protected 
by a Naga, found at Prah Khan, with the smile 
so characteristic, according to M. Stem, of the 
second period of Angkor art : “ et qui a compris 
cette statue a compris tout le Bouddhisme.” 

The proximity of the Trocadero, with its col¬ 
lection of replicas of the larger monuments and of 
architectural details, and the collaboration between 
the two institutions enable the student to extend 
his range of studies, while the ordinary visitor 
will be fascinated by the rich display of treasures 
from the Far East. 

The library ha« j>crhapH suffered most from 
the financial difficulties resulting from the great 
war and the enhanced cost of books. The Antxales 
du Muste Guimet and the Revue de VUistoire des 
Religions , however, continued to appear ; and the 
zeal and initiative of M. Paul Geuthner seconded 
by M. Ort have enabled the publication of the 
Bibliothique deludes and the BibUolhique de 
Vulgarisation to be now resumed. 

C. E. A. W. Oldham. 


Annual Report on Southern Epigraphy, 

1926-1927. Madras, 1928, by G r Venkoba Rao! 

This report contains a quantity of valuable in¬ 
formation. The writer collected 214 inscriptions 
in three months in the South, in Tinnevelly, Ramnad 
and so on, and besides these six others from Malabar 
and one Br&hm! inscription trom Pedavegi in 
the Kistna district have been included in the 
reports. 

Br&hmi inscriptions have also been unearthed 
by one Assistant in the Buddhist remains at N&giir- 
junikondu and Ramireddipalle in the Guntur and 
Kistna districts and twenty-two more which throw 
light on the Ikhaku dynasty. In addition there are 
thirty more Kannada inscriptions in South Kanara, 
one of them in Portuguese. Another Assistant dis¬ 
covered no less 257 inscriptions in Ramnad, Madura, 
Tanjore and Coimbatore, and again 100 yet others 
in Ganjam, Kistna and other Tel'ugu districts. 
All this shows that the officials of the Department 
travelled wisely as well as continuously and their 
efforts have resulted in the collection of historical 
details that cannot but be of the greatest value to 
searchers in South Indian history. A fine plate of 
a statue of GOvinda Dikshita at Pattisvaram 
(Tanjore) is in my copy bound upside down. 

R. C. Temple. 
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THE POWER OF MAGIC IN BENGAL. 

By BIREN BONXERJEA, D.Lrrr. (Pakis). 

(<Continued from p. 78.) 

We have seen already that diseases are said to be caused in Bengal either by malignant 
demons or by the evil eye, which may or may not be intentional; therefore divers amulets 
are worn as a protection against thern^. Spencer, speaking of amulets, says : “ Portions of 
dead men and animals, though not exclusively the things for them, are the ordinary things. 
That which the sorceror employs as an instrument of coercion is, when a talisman, held as 
securing tho good offices of the ghost, was a protection against it. The custom common 
among many savages, of wearing about them bones of dead relatives, has probably this mean- 
• „ . w hj c i x . . . was the avowed meaning of tho Koniaga-whalers in keeping as charms 

bits of the flesh of a" dead campanion . . . . Races who are in danger from ferocious animals 

often use as amulets the prescrvable parts of such animals. Of the Damaras, Anderson says that 
their amulets are generally the teeth of lions and hyaenas, entrails of animals, etc., and that the 
Namaoua-amulets consist ‘ as usual of the teeth and claws of lions, hyaenas and other wild beasts ; 
pieces of wood, bones, dried flesh and fat, roots of plants, etc.’ Among the charms belonging 
to a Dyak medicine-man were-some teeth of alligators and honey-bears, several boar s tusks, 
chips of deer horn, tangles of coloured thread, claws of some animals, and odds and ends of Eu- 
rrmean articles .... Enumerating the amulets of the Brazilian Indians, Spix and Martina 
name * the eye-tooth of ounces and monkeysand they say the Indian thinks his amulets, among 
X benefits, ‘will protect him against the attacks of wild beasts-.’’ Similarly, among the 
Hindusamulets of the teeth and daws of tigers and the teeth of crocodiles are worn simply 
, tl . cse aro two of the most dreaded animals of Bengal 28 . In the forests of the Sun- 

nr a. district at the mouth of tho Gtmgett, which is Mated with man-eating ttgen, 
darban, u ^ many WO od-cutters fall a prey every year, the people abstain 

them tigors-thoy call them jackals «idl> instead" ; there the people often use 

the daws and teeth of the beasts as protection against them. 

Not only are the religious practices of the Bengali magical in character, but it would 
be safe to say that there is hardly anything in his daily life which is mcapable of being inter¬ 
preted in the same way. Bathing, for instance, is not only for eleanlmess but it is a p^ifica- 
P rite With them a bath, generally speaking, consists, as anyone who has seen a Hindu 
2dhg a bath will readily admit, in pouring a jug of water while standing up. This is done 

Subtedly in the belief that water washes away not only physical but moral impunties too 2 *, 
undoubtedly in banka of a river> men who consider themselves great 

In 80m ta P vXe^ heaSTved, and bathe in the river, from which they come out with all 
sinners , 9 A b tb further necessary both before and after all important 

TlTJs^h" marriage, death, for mourners, and so forth ; in all of which cases it is 
Xhhig bu°t ’a purificatory rite, the direct object being to wash away the sins of the mind . 

“T7 cf A Dictionary~of Superstition* and Mythology, pp. 20, 35, 02, 103, 128, 120, 215, 25f^_263, 207 ; 
2* Cf. A Uk to 'VJ Compare E. Rflclus, NouvcUe Gtographxe umoerseUe, vol. VH, L Abio 

L'Eth.xohg^ da Bcngale p. «•* JM Ellc , Jclop0 edia, vol. V, p. 726 (Jews); J. Knebel, “ Amu- 

Orientals 1 ^ Llische Taol-Landen Yolkenkunde, XL (1808) (Java); E. Krause, in 

lettos javanai&es. Txjdsc f (Berlin) - Fr. Boas, in Bulletin of the American Museum of 

P- 100 (Esquimaux); S. Wells Williams. Tlte Middle Kingdom (New York, 

(A System of Synthetic Philosophy, vol. VI. [London, 1906]), 

vol. T, p. -4o. § 1 "''1’ R „ jpg. £ Dictionary of Superstition* and Mythology, p. 260. 

27 D . SundeT** Exorcism of Wild Animals in the Sunderbans,” JASB., LXXII, pt. ii (Calcutta, 1904), 

PP ’ 4 * 5 8?he«me beUef was prevalent among the Peruvian Indians, (see P. J. de Arriaga, Extirpacion de la 

Sw JWd miUH f» HSU. P.375. 
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And in one instance, at least, there i, 1 ? -IV BOJpjIftT CCRZQOllilli bjlthmg fut] f rag tilfi 1 HbiJtia of 
Bacigul. On tlw birthday of a young child, ton different kinds uf flowers, or, in default of 
’lowers, ten different kuute of leaves are pWd. in a siuvi* along with bits of gold and tdiver. 
Afterwards water is poured over lliu head of the child through the bjgyi\ the "water (icing 
allowed to .drop over anil filter through the aubslajir-es contained in the uievo, The avowed 
object of thin ceremonial bathing La to errs lire health and pmuperity to the child during tho 
coming year 5 **. The gold and silver symbolize riches, and as tho water posses freelv over 
the ten different fleworc, so will this child bo able to go through aU the dangers of life without 
harm* 


Taboo, aa we know, Unegative magic, The principal taboos arc those which forbid the 
f iting of rprt.iin kinds of foods. The most Important food taboos of the Bengalis relate to tho 
partaking Ol beef, onions, garlic, and so on*'. The Hindus arc by no lunijy the only jwepta 
whu ri-inso to cat certain kinds of food, but it is known among nearly --very nation. Por¬ 
phyrins, a Christian of T.vro. who lived in the iecoud century A.D., oflaerta that, fin Fiiyptian or 
a Phoenician would rather eat human flesh than a cow's, and among the modern Chincuo them 
" atlll a certain unconscioun loathing for beef, far a Fhinaman would not consider It proper 
to offer beef to an honoured guest 111 . A Jew or a Muhammadan refuses to cat pork; to them 
iiuthliiLf iiduIJ U i- thiui pig^s fiAsb t to which ov^n the- po^cr of making women barren [a 
attributed”, A Pitnd, professing thn Zomnstrum religion, looks with abhurreneo on dog’s 
flesh, and we ourselves regard oat's mid home’s flesh with bathing if not horror ; but them 
are some Worth American Indium, who consider dog’u Arch as the beet available food. The 
Brniazins of French Congo and the Kagoa of India also think tha same, and meals of it arc 
accompanied by n regular ritual. Eeb are taboo to many Bengal tribes^, the inhabit anti. 
Cif Potibipe, Ibu I>yib^ (md stf on, although the lA&fc nanuxj hovo mu objection to 
eating snakes, Fish is taboo to South African Bantus, some Cananr Islanders, Tuaregs, 
Tasmanians and many others; and the Veddahs and Tuaregs, for oiamplc, loathe fowl' 
In Fjvstern Africa many tribes arc not particular aa to eating offal, but they look 
upon eggs as a perfect horror, and arc shocked at Europeans who oat them ; and tome Nn- 
groes ol French Congo cannot imagine how anyatui could drink milk’ *. The Bengali wtXjikd or 
pCtnjL a book giving detailed instruction* for the conduct of n person during mHi day of the 
year, gives a list of fruit, vcgetahlrc, and 30 on, which may be taboo for each dav as also 
tcllu w hat a perwm should do in Order to have an auspicious day, or wlmt be should avoid 
doing in order to prevent a day from being mnuspiciaus In other words, tlw pfo,ji Lt nothing 
ehort of a book of magic 1 *. Women ore regarded os inferior to men, because it is expreejy 
«tatrd in the religious books that they should bo so. We mail in the laws of Manu that " by 
a girl, by a young woman, or oven by an aged one nothing must be done independently a™ 
m her own house. In childhood a fcmab must be subject to her father, in youth’to Lur 
husband, when her lord is dead to her sons ; a woman must never ho independent ■’« There 
lore thoy too arc taboo, especially at certain times, such as, for instance, during menstruuLfon ] 


1,0 Communicated by my friend Anil K. Dm. M.Sc,, D-So. 

11 .Votes cn Miigio. Ao,," &£» Ampiaty, LV’II, p. HI. 

3 - Cqnimumcnt^I by my frinnd Dr. IVing Choi, Tm, b (of Honan), 

** Cf. II. Ploin, D-n IJV,s in fat Ha .me .ind FSftarftuiuM {Leipzig, jgng) 
a* Uf. L Lihnel>}U da Zbignfc, p. 13S onci Imbx 


voh I. p. BO B. 


Hi Cl W. Sumner, /'olfatep* (Boston, [ISCTil, p , 33s, 55 S3Jt ac4 
a« Tlw pthji a annually published by tlw Oupta and oihw wtor, nnd i« to 1 ( , 

tiea ia ”?* » i*a.IMMiry ,0 o plmis kHZ m ^ B]bl(i iX*atww .”2: 

mojKi w, for riuttiim- can ha imiktdun Tfithf^nt its help Cnciitliia „ 10 
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an4 woman in her period is not Mowed to touch. Mth.r actually or by implication, any 

“IS piuvo a significant role in the daily life ol the Bengali, and its power la unlimited. 
Munv of the LdnS* of the modem Hindu* may bo trailed to mytho^cJ aUu- 
flioua. It i« Haul in Hindu mytbology that them waa a period the \ indhya Edh- bcRftn 

t0 higher and higher without stopping, so that tin- danger ol the whole «U [-) being 
SffUh Lhe growing rock was imminent. All the gods were in despmr, but nothing could 
be done to stop this objwtijnfthle growth . At last Agastya Muni, a rmmwucd sage> who waft 
^ tho muster OT teacher ol the Vindbya hills (or the spirit ol the mnunum), under- 
took the task. When he wont to the foot Of the Vindbya hills, the rock, out of rwpech for bis 
teacher, lowered ite heftd, and remained in that position without growing. Alter a few mo¬ 
menta the man* left tho rock with the injunction to remain in that position till bj trtmt* 
Which tho dutiful pupa Obeyed; but the muni never returned, ftnd the rock waiting 

with bowed hear! for its inters return before it can a,«m, it, growth. Th^ happcned 
either on the hint or on the fkat day of the mouth, it is not certain whirl. Hence t n Hr ’yli 
h afraid to go on a journey on the first or on the last day of a mouth 

he may never return- To this day a journey undertaken on t hes* days is csUad f***' 
Jsirfi, and U most inauspicious-’ 9 By a similar train of «a«oo W anoihcr eluldreuft 
ftvti^rrtition has grown up, Khrudft. an ancient sage, is reputed to bate been of a qi»n*s 
tZ nature. Hence, mischievous hoys ftnd girt, who taka P Wre m mm* *«*d bet- 
ween other people, tap the two thumb-nails together, or boat two little pieces of st ick together, 
anil keep onnpeating the name of Nirada when people oro quarrelling in thaw pt^nco. 
Tho name ol Nftradft win teed tha fiamo ol anger, and as tho thumb-mule a« tapped to* 
cclbr-r wo will the parties Como to blows. 

AH simple actions of life ate hedged round with peculiar ritual* ufUieir own. A Bengali 
woman is superstitious about cleaning out her ears after nightfall, because she think* ha* 
iW h a procedure may do her some bodily injury. Tho evil, however, may be avoided t>y 
aaking pernio of anyone present; that is to say, whoever gives the permission ***** 
take the cousequenceik But if no one is present ami she stdl wishes to clean hat ears, sho 
avoids all evil consequence* by asking permbssion of tho wall by addressing it as follow®, 

11 Deyal. deydl 1 JbdiM kdfi drba 1 " 

“ Wall wall shall I clean out my emu (put the stick in my ear ) 1 
™a coring to the .OnuHn A wH-tawn loto-temedy to **«. <*. Jh» 

cyo is to eat fish ; and it is said that since fish can see weU m tku dark, all ^ OHe ( ^ 0 * at tko 
head and eye® of a fifth trill, by virtue of contagious magic, become o ear-sighted Among 
Z Bengal the head is sacred. All thi ngs that- aro ftacrod aro taboo, if not entir ely, stdl tea 

■ " t« F or Ila, taboo .rf m .-a«n t at.i.« women, see f&O J n - JV <***'? T'v'Vr. S ^ f / 

l<j Tt&u* *«i the IVrifc uj th Semi, Ch- IV, $ 3 , PP . 1 45 -I.W ; A Dictionary ,./ 

p lSTt'^netoffwda Ik^t, PP- TO n-. ™ ****** 5^2 

mocter Uhawwwn «t the Clark Uairertity} ■ W. Sumner, Folfasqy..(Boui«a. n«l7], p. Oia. ^ . .I- Dax- 

Stater, &«d Jwrte fOrfurd, fflfiO), P- acii (eu.onp lhe Kero^ rian»)! S- ^wit., Tnbf, u ' “ ‘ 

inatea l^T). p. 31 (the Knwta. el Ualirenne): A- B. Ellif. The T^peekmg *1 t>‘< 

iiigtQB, iPi ih P _i ( T«hi-epeakins ™<pp1«) R Mama, Bate uatoA. -> X'S™ nj rnxch 

- J - , J ifcrHnV « IlfiUJ (TidinaiUe Jewa) : Pliny, .Volurul J/i*lory, V It, «* «q.. AX\ III, i < (lhe an- 
iimiftrmJUM) * Aijfth AbelO, “ RiitrUffu sir KHmtwabr^auUKher Cebrliulm in Sy >hm,' r Z*tt**rifi da 

rJaUir^V',™, voh -VH 118*0. p. ll (ttyria) I R- Aadrie, Vmun^hv^r £ }**£, * “™“" 
tTitlc. lSOC], p- S31 (Gcmum ol Uninswiak); (Sm) J. C1. Frii^-r, Tht Qvtfe* Bcug,^, vol. IU,p, -e IGaay- 
qpiHi of OtiflsiOo). 

*» teL prescription being given for my sister who «<» suffering Iwm efttariust in both ey*s, 

^ w6a naariy blind (in tl» district ot Nediyft], BttBm U> «j that the only mwh«tw that was of aoy 

un t* Im w&ft ail opcrau-Qn i Ami dal tlrt 
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certain degree at least. If a person accidentally touches another's head with his foot, which 
is unclean, he believes that the person whose head is thus defiled will surely die a speedy 
death unless measures are taken immediately to avert such a calamity. The thing usually 
done m such cases is to bless the owner of the head if he be inferior or younger, ami to bow 
to him (prandm kard) if ho be superior or older than the delinquent M Some of the most 
common and everyday actions of life are fraught with a multitude of hidden dangers, such 
as, to name a few, answering the calls of nature after dark, yawning, sneezing, and so on. 
A simple precaution recommended in all theso cases is to put the middle finger and the 
thumb of the right hand together and then to quickly bring back the middle finger to the 
palin of the hand with a sharp clicking sound (turi deoyu). 

Thus we see that the power of magic in Bengal is greater than one imagines. Magic is 
omnipotent and omniscient. There is no domain of life where it is not used. Whether at 
home or abroad, whether sleeping or waking, whether at work or at play, whether conscious or 
unconscious the Bengali is forced to admit the existence of superior powers, which hold his 
destiny in their hands, and which could make or mar him for life, so that he either lias to 
placate them or get into their good graces in some other way, and the path he has worked 
out for himself is that of Magic. 


HINDU AND NON-HINDU ELEMENTS IN THE KATHA SARIT S AGAR A 

By Sik RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bx. 

(Continued from page 47.) 

2-b. Witches and Black Magic. 

in the somewhat complicated Story of Phalabhuti ( pp . 04 II.) we have a different view 
of magic powers, this time relating to Black Magic. In the course of the storv kina 
Adityaprabha of Srikantfia has a wife Kuvalayavati, whom he catches performing’ some 
rather lurid witches’ rites (pp. 98-99), and to explain herself she relates a bundle of little 
stones. She tells him (p. 103) how she saw that her companions “ had flown up by their own 

them about the nature of their magic power. They immediately gave her this answer • 
.Those are the black] magic powers of witches’ spells, and they are'due to the eating of 
human flesh, and our teacher in this is a Brahma* woman known by the name of KMaratri.’” 
Queen KuvalayavaU hen commanded them to cause her “ to be instructed in this science ” 
Kalaratri ,s described as an ugly typical witch, such as are common in European folktales, 
and on her teaching Kuvalay&vati became (p. 104) ‘’one of the society of witches ” and a 
cannibal ceremonially. KalarMri has a husband, Vishnusvdmin. a learned Brahman and 
as his wife is thoroughly bad we are treated at pp. 105 ff. to a version of the tale of Potiphar’s 
wife, despite the ill-looks of the herome. This brings her into trouble with the kin" who 
made up his mind to cut off her ears, but she, when seized, disappeared before theses of 
all the spectators. After which, the king, somewhat unnecessarily, forbade her to live 
m his kingdom (p. 111). Here clearly Black Magic, unlike White Magic, is not ilorent 

in any being, nor is it granted to mortals by immortals, but is acquired by certain occult 
practices# 

41 Cf. VEthnologic du Bcngale , p. 125. The head ia talwi n«f ~—r~--- 

amongst many other nations. Thus, ia Taiiiti any one who passed his hand^e^the ? > H ‘. nd , U8 ° f B ° nga1, but 
or stood over them, was liable to be punished with death (W Ellis PnJ • ** *r»° Gt a k* n £ 0r queen, 
1836], vol. Ill, p. 102). and the headof aMaori clrZlTmS’tW1832- 
“ he was obUged immediately to apply thorn to his noso and snuff un the IT ♦ t° t"‘ th Ws ^S 61-8 . 
Maui, or Neto Zealand and its Inhabitant a [London, 18701 p 1C5) rf f rti ^ Jn T ‘* y,or ’ Te Ika a 
lichen Asien (Leipzig. 1866), vol. II. p. 256; E. B. Sro^“ Sn *• «- 

bosa, Description of the Coasts of East Africa and Malabar in the He 1 pp ‘ 311 8< l- ; D - Bar ' 
Soc. [London, 1868]), p. 197 ; (Sir) J. Q. Frazer, The Golden Boturh™' i"V^ Centun J (Hakl. 

Perils of the Soul, Ch. Y, § 6, "The Head Tabooed ", pp >5>-257 ^ ’ V ° ’ PP ‘ 38 “ 89,5 ld *’ Tabo ° and *** 
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3-o. Witches’ Spells. 

T| te . ft orvnr^. u iws'-MW (pi>. UI*ltSt) which is by "*>' of accounting for all ti.fi atones : 

■* Having said tills to ht-r husband, the king Adilya prabha, the qwwn KuvskyAvnlf wnt 

os to <ay; ‘ Kina, *uoh {black) mag^ I***»- produced by ih- ap'U* of dt> **** 

uriil thi* thing in mv father's kingdom, and It is famous in tlvworld nnd, aa I told 

vou »t ()«r 1 urn l j.i.pil fil'Kiliralri. but lw«t-K l am devoted to my huAnmd 1 P**™ 

' ., li£ r ij.j TiVc pvhu than she did. And to-by you saw me Just at the tune uhi-n I had 
LfLmSdoercmonioato ensure your wrifaro. .m.l ^ end,curing to attach a • ^tt Io a 
mtn to offer «d u victim. Sodu yon i nter now into out prMti«.- f and sot your foot «Q -h 

licad <■>[ all kings, cniiqwring thorn by [btofck] magic. ....... _ 

Hero WO have another attufce of magfo power, die witch nm\ her spoil*, and again it may 
te , fa Somadev* lias gone to ynt another routcc for his At a^r raU> - Mr ; P ™ 

Hmv note, that king, in Egypt ™lta -*»- E “°I” “ bta *“•* 

odd white, to increase their power- 

3. The Magic Knot. 

in Th> S^u «/ the tfoWon the you^ HrihmX" Saktiil-va sets out (p. 183) Lo find 
it “from Hi > ml v of Vurdhami* (Dardhwiin), dimming hk OOH«c to tJm Southern Quarter 
,u he journeyed lie «t last reached tho great forest «I the Vi ndhya range. TTeru by * 

Sm i pnr/uold water in a body spot " ho finds (p. MB) “^oW htwmiL named 

. . \ sdortu*! with a rosary, the beads of which, by their number, ***** h> ^ the 
number that marked the centimes of his life." Later on. the hermit telb him he had 
livid 800 years in the hermitage/' AH this is, unfortunately, rather vague, be we are not 
u,\d how 'many beads there were in the rosary, but there mart have been mem than night. 
However Mr* Penan* point* nut that the Hindu custom is to make a knot for every jW of a. 
pugon’* life hi string nr thread round the paper acmll on which Hu ' valeubt ions of \am null* 
vity arc lo.smbsd. nod ho quotes the Utiara-rdm^rUa to show that the lucky knot 

T-yjxg tiftfl rvery twives ycftiti, . lM 

The use nf knots mina to be world wide fur many purposes, and tt u ..hat tlu-ir 

use in mvgio and ritual may hav« arisen simply out of Vlieir ™» m practical work-a-day idc. 

4. Tito Magic Circle. 

The ides or the Mhgifl Circle haa had a wida vogue in Asia and Kurop' lnr “ *** \ on " 

2*JX- ta 4 ufc os with wita,. ru Bton. 4 n**m, »h- 

, 9S .vadtli.tKural.jtaU, tile qu,"o iill4itr»l>Ttililm ul Srlte.lhi, pctlortnf 

cnliiur ■ 1 pflwdrn ' TlihiStotrwmt draws from Mr. Pcoznr a valuable note on the Magm 
niU.'^SIriTig italic as a ™nta^ ground of safety for tire l^mon «f block BJMJ 
probative birriiT prniTilly. and also «ft a priscn from which thet-j xs itu cscapr. It was a 

this as the emblem of finality mid continuity. „ .. , 

On p. 2tt5 he Hives at length a mcdiwol vcwimi of the story of Aristotle a metho 

Seville Aioantler the Great from the poison iLiibscI The girl is hilled by having « ‘ t! 

lh0 Ico w f dittany (th- Creak naibv of a plant with opposed heMng power.) traced round 
SUTtar She Jrtnot gat out of this Mngie Circle, ami ^suddenly Anstotlr us Mid to 

tSRit tried t.lu! eireWf diltuny j«W round , “dnriW ^ ?*» 

from Mr B. Cam phi'll Thompson'* Svniffie to trace mi origin foi : this story. I hi* 

'X* Tie qnSi ** to the origin of the Magic Circle hi India, and « Mr. P ;? «rr tells « 
{ ICO) that he will later on add a further note “on Hie Magic Circle, perhaps ho will 
go into the qmsaliun of the place of origin uf the idea. 

5, Witches, Vampires and Their Accompaniments. 

We have seen abuVo that queea KavalayAvaU was a witch (p. Iff!) and it m worth- 
while to enquire somewhat into her nature, and into that of witchcraft and thu like, oa shown 
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in this Volume. In the Story of Vidushaka, the hero goes into “ a cemetery,” or rather 
crematory or burning-ghat, at night. On p. 60 we read that “ in the middle of that cemetery 
the cries of vultures and jackals were swelled by the screams of Witches, and the flames of 
the funeral pyres were reinforced by the fires in the mouths of the fire-breathing demons 
(Vet41a, Vampire). So here we have the Witch closely associated with the Vampire, as the 
natural frequenters of places for the disposal of the dead. The VeJ&la or Vampire was a 
demon that tenanted dead bodies, a vitalised corpse. But in modem European folktales 
he appears to be a corpse which sucks the blood of sleeping persons : a form of him hinted 
at in beliefs going back to Chaldaean days. Mr. Penzer shows also (p. 61) that the Vampire 
is as old as the Babylonian and Assyrian times, and he is common in Russian folklore. Was 
he then introduced into India by the Aryans in their irruptions ? 

On the other hand, one must be careful as to translating Vet&la by Vampire, as on p. 201, 
in that typical tale of the folk, Aiolcadatla and Vijayadatta, we read that the hero (Asoka- 
datta) entered a crematory at night, and according to Tawney’s translation (p. 201), “in 
it the Vet&las made terrible music with the clapping of their hands, so that it seemed as if it 
were the palace of black night.” But Mr. Penzer tells us (p. 201) that Barnett’s translation 
of the passage is : “ while the tuneless hand-clapping of goblins rang out: it was like black 
night in our palace.” So here we have Vet&la translated by Goblin by a great authority. 
As this enquiry proceeds it becomes evident that in folktales several kinds of evil spirits get 
mixed up with the Vampire, but the above quotations show how careful one should be in 
making translations and working on them. 

The teacher of queen Kuvalayavali was the witch K&lar&tri, “a Br&hman woman 
(p. 103), who looked (p. 104): “ as if the Creator had made her as a specimen of his skill in 
producing ugliness.” The details arc disgusting and remind one of those commonly given 
in modern India to describe the churel , or malignant ghost of a woman who has°dicd 
in child-birth. This ascription of hideousness is not confined to India, but is equally typical 
of the delineation of witches by old Arab writers. K&laratri’s proceedings generally, and 
those in which she initiates Kuvalay&vali into “ the Society of Witches (p. 104) ” are common 
also to European Folklore, German and other, and are such as to make one careful as to 
assigning the ultimate origin to Europe or to Asia. 

5-a. Potiphar’s Wife: the Woman scorned. 


There is a good deal about K&lar&tri in this Volume. On p. 105 we have The Story 
of Sundaraka and the Witches, where, oddly as it may sound from the description of her ap¬ 
pearance, she plays the part of Potiphar’s Wife with the hero, whose own “ beauty of 
person was set off by his excellent character.” Here we have a common character of 
witches, as women of evil nature. 

This instance of the Scorned Woman gives Mr. Penzer an opportunity for a fine note 
(pp. 120-124) on a tale, “ which enters into every collection of stories in the world ” He 
traces it everywhere, East and West, in a manner worthy the attention of all folklorists and 
he winds up with the remarkable statement that “ from the East it has travelled slowlv West 
wards. An interesting point is that it can be traced from East to West in the same collect ion 
of stories-that of “the Sindib&dNdma Cycle.” This is no doubt an arresting remark and 
all I can do is to point it out to those who wish to study Mr. Penzer’s notes leading up to it. 

5-b. Witches’ Spells and Magic Powers. 

Witches are described as being endowed with Magic Powers, in K&lar&tri’s case exercised 
by way of spells, which enable them to fly the air upwards and down again, and to take with 
them whatever they want: e.g., (p. 109) a cow house, and on p. 110 we read that Sundaraka 
himself by the help of the (Witches’) spell suddenly flew up into heaven with the palace ” 
This is a method explaining the power that creates the magic carpet and so on which is 
worth observing. 
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Spells are naturally used by witches for all manner of purposes, and queen Kuvalay&vali 
admits (p. 117) that she endeavoured to attract by a spell a man to herself in order to offer 
him as a victim (for ceremonial cannibal rites). She also explains how her magic powers 
through spells were acquired, saying (p. 113) that “ I suddenly saw that those companions 
of mine had flown up by their own powers and were disporting themselves in the fields of 
the air.” So she called them down and made them explain the nature of their Magic Power, 

“ They immediately gave me this answer : ‘ These are the Magic Powers of Witches’ Spells, 
and they arc due to the eating of human flesh, and our teacher in this is a Br&hman woman, 
known by the name of K&lar&tri’.” On p. 104 we have the ceremony and learn that the flesh 
must be that which “ has been offered in sacrifice to the gods. 1 

So magic powers come by Spells taught by a teacher, who taught ceremonial cannibalism. 
Here is a really useful tracing of a folk idea to its base. Further, in the queen s ca l l i ng down 
her witch companions from the air, we see that the witches were so very human as to obey 
their uninitiated mistress at once. 

5-c. Overhearing. 

The Story of Sundaraka and the Witches is so full of folklore relating to the ibociety of 
the Witches ” as to be worth thorough study, for Sundaraka, when he saw K&lar&tri (pp. 
106 f.), “called to mind the spells that drive away R&kshasas (demons), and bewildered by 
those spells K&lar&tri did not see him.” Hero we have the counter-spell, against which the 
powers of evil are impotent all the world over. We have also incidentally the identification 
of witches and rdkshasas as malignant beings with supernatural powers. But almost im¬ 
mediately afterwards (on p. 107) is a sentence, which sets Mr. Penzer on a long and valuable 
note, which however is unfinished : “ Sundaraka heard the spell [for flying through the air] 
and remembered it,” and from it learned how to fly. 

This makes Mr. Penzer enlarge on the Overhearing motif in folktales, which, as he says 
a veritable Deus ex machind to the story-teller. But eventually he traces it to an origin 
in “ imitative magic,” as it so often tells against the speaker who is overheard. And so (p. 108) 
if you wish to acquire a certain quality of an animal, all you have to do is to kill it and cat 
it, and ipso facto , “the particular quality of your victim becomes yours.” But this is the 
actual motif in that form of ceremonial cannibalism generally that is based on sympathetic 
magic: eat a hero's heart or brain and you will become a hero. On this argument t-lie reason 
for the cannibalism attributed to witches is the same as that for ceremonial cannibalism 
generally : a point worth noting. 

On p. 218, in The Story of the Oolden City , the hero, Saktideva, gets his first knowledge 
of the existence of the city by Overhearing “an old bird,” that said : “ ‘ I went to-day 

to the Golden City to disport myself, and to-morrow morning I shall go there again to feed 
at my ease : for what is the use of my taking a long and fatiguing journey ? * ” So Saktideva 
contrives to get on to his back and is carried through the air to his goal. Here we have quite 
a different story to that ruling in the imitative magic theory, but Air. Penzer promises further 
references in a future Volume, and judgment had better be suspended till they are 
available. 

5-d. Ceremonial Cannibalism. 

As a hint of the attitude of Somadeva’s time towards such matters as Ceremonial 
Cannibalism we find that queen KuvalayAvail’s hu-band, king Adityaprabha is described 
as not being in the least upset by his wife’s confession, perhaps “ because (as she says p. Ill) 
I was devoted to my husband I possess greater powers even than she [K&lar&tri] did.” Then 
we have The Story of Phdlabhdli (pp. 112 ff.), in which that hero joins his wife in arranging a 
sacrificial dinner of human flesh, which ends in their eating unknowingly their own son. Mr. 
Penzer shows that the story is in European folklore, and that the idea of kings dealing in 
magic is common in ancient custom* 
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Somadeva got his stories from various sources, and one most be prepared for various 
views on the same subject. One such variation is supplied on the question of Cannibalism 
in. The Story of the Iniquity of Scandal (p. 185), the hero of which is Harasv&min, an orthodox 
ascetic Brdhman, living at Kusumapura, i.e ., PAtaliputra or Patna. “A wicked man 11 
spread a story about him that he carried off all the children and ate them.” Here we have 
Cannibalism treated with abhorrence. By the way, Mr. Penzer points out that exactly the 
same story was spread about M. de Mirabeau in the French Revolution. 

5-e. Meeting Eyebrows. 

It has been above remarked that there is a family likeness in the descriptions of evil 
supernatural beings in Folklore, and as an instance it may be noted that a detail of K&larfttri’s 
appearance is that (p. 103) ‘ her eyebrows met.” This is a commonplace of Slavonic, German, 
Icelandic, English and Irish folklore when applied to vampires and were-wolves. It is 
found in all Northern European folklore. Opposites often happen where superstitions are 
concerned, and Meeting Eyebrows are a sign of personal beauty among Persians 
and Arabs. 

5-f. Mustard Seeds. 

There is a point in relation to the witch stories in this Volume, in regard to which Mr. 
Penzer has made no remark, but which would apparently pay further enquiry. In The 
Story of Vidushaka (pp. ,54 ff.) the hero (p. 62) goes into a crematory, where he finds “a 
religious mendicant sitting on a corpse muttering charms,” and the “corpse under the men¬ 
dicant giving forth hissing sounds, and flames issuing from its mouth, and from its navel 
Mustard Seeds.” These mustard seeds had a magic power. The account is not clear, but 
something of sufficient value to warrant further enquiry may be made out of it. For (p. 62) 
we read : “The mendicant took the Mustard Seeds, and rising up struck the corpse with 
the flat of his hand, and the corpse, which was tenanted by a mighty demon ( vctdla , vampire), 
stood up, and then the mendicant mounted on its shoulder and began to depart at a rapid rate,” 
apparently along the ground. Later on, however, he is described as “ flying away through 
the air ’ by the same process. Afterwards Vidushaka slays the mendicant, and " a voice 
(p. 62) from the air addressed him . . . . ‘ The mendicant, whom thou hast slain, had in 
his power a great demon and some grains of Mustard Seed .... Therefore, thou hero, 
take those Mustard Seeds, in order that this night thou mayest be enabled to travel through 
the air* .... Then he took in his hand those grains of Mustard Seed from the corner 
of the mendicant’s robe,” and flew through the air, a feat which seems worth investigating : 
Why Mustard Seeds ? Travel through the air is not by any means confined to India (p. 75 
n. 2), and all folklore on the subject is worth enquiry. 

6. R&kshasas: Demons. 

The Rakshasa appears before us in this Volume in two capacities : firstly as a demon, 
a being with supernatural powers of the same general class as the witch, and secondly as a 
member of a human race that is outside the Aryan pale. 

To consider him in the first capacity. In the story of ASokadatia and Vijayadatta , sons 
of Govindasv&min, a BrAhman “living on a great Royal grant of land on the banks of the 
Ganges (p. 196),” Vijayadatta becomes a RAksbasa, and on pp. 197-199 the process is given 
at length. He is led by his father to a crematory, and there he “ approached the pyre, which 
seemed to bear on itself the presiding deity of the RAkshasas [as if they were human beings], 
in visible form, with the smoke of the flames for dishevelled hair, devouring the flesh of men. 
The boy at once, encouraged by his father, asked him what the round thing was that he saw 
inside the pyre. And his father, standing at his side, answered him : c This, my son, is the 
skull of a man, which is burning on the pyre’ Then the boy, in his recklessness strJck the 
skull with a piece of wood, lighted at the top, and clove it. The brains spouted up from it 
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and entered his month, like the initiation into the practices of the K&kshasas* [a hint here that 
they were really non-Aryan race], bestowed on him by the funeral flame. And by testing 
them the boy became a R&kshasa, with hair standing on end, with a sword that he had 
drawn from the flame, terrible with projecting tusks. So he seized the skull and drinking the 
brains from it, he licked it with his tongue restlessly, quivering like the flames of fire that 
clung to the bone , . . . But at that moment, a voice came from the crematory; * Ka- 

pftlasphotej thou god, thou oughtesfc not to slay thy father. Come here. 5 When the boy 
heard that, having obtained the title of Kapalasphota [skull-cleaver], he let his father go and 
disappeared.” Here we have the Rakshasa as a godHng, and a human being becoming one 
through eating human flesh under ceremonial conditions, almost identical with those in which 
queen Kuvalayavail became a witch. 

Mr. Penzer points out that the disgusting practices above detailed alluded to those which 
enter into the no doubt non-Aryan Tantric Rites of the Sukta Hindus, when worshipping their 
goddess, and that they are still practised by the Aghoris. Similar practices are to be found 
among many savages. 

In The Story of Vidmhaka we find (p. 60 ff.) the tale of the fatal bride, who kills every 
would-be husband, and Mr. Penzer points out that in Buddhist legend the bride is a BdkskasS. 
The idea is also in the Book of Tohit and in Chaldean folktales. In the course of Vidushaka’s 
story, however, the hero offers himself as an aspirant to the hand of the fatal bride, in this 
case a Vidy&dhari, t\e., an immortal fairy, named Bhadtd, and in the evening he goes to her 
apartments (p. 71), “ When the people were all asleep, he saw a terrible Bakshasa coming 

from the side of the apartment where the entrance was, having first opened the door : anti 
the Rakshasa standing at the entrance, stretched forward into the room an arm, which had 
been the swift sword-wound of death to hundreds of men. But Vidushaka in wrath, springing 
forward, cut off suddenly the arm of the R&kshasa with a stroke of his sword. And the 
R&kshasa immediately fled away through fear of his exceeding valour with the loss of one 
arm, never again to return.” So Vidftshaka marries the Vidy&dhaxi Bhadra. Mr. Penzer 
points out that the story has analogies in Polish folktales and in the Russian story of The 
Witch QirL But the immediate point is that the R&kshasa is here very near to human beings 
of the non-Aryan savage type. 

To turn directly to the second aspect of the RAkshasa, and harking back to the story of 
A^okadaltu and VijatjadaUa, we find Yijayadatta, who had become a RAkshasa as above related 
(p. 205), entering the crematory, " which was as full of R&kshasas as it was of trees.” Here 
he gains access to C£ a lady of heavenly appearance .... whom he would never have 
expected to find in such a place any more than to find a lotus in a desert. But she vras a 
Rakshasi and he gains access to her by crying aloud: * Human flesh for sale, buy, buy*. She 
explains (p. 206): M There is, good sir, a city named Trighanta on a peak of the Himalayas. 
In it there lived a heroic prince of the Rakshasas named Lambajihva. I am hk wife, \ idyu- 
chchhikhil by name, and 1 can change my form at will.” She then further explains 
that her husband had been killed in battle, and that he had a beautiful daughter \idyut- 
prabhft, 4 daughter of the Prince of the R&ksbasas. ” And by means of her (the Raksbasi s) 
magic power, “he went with her through the air to her city,” which was tire Golden City 
“ona peak of the Himalayas.” Here the R&kslmsaa appear practically as members of a 
non-Aryan race, to whom the Aryans not unnaturally attributed magic powers, as they 
did to witches. 

As Mr. Penzer points out {p. 197), the Rftkshasas excited every kind of feeling in the 
Aryans, from attraction by their beauty to disgust by their ugliness. They wer** indeed 
non-Aryan human bcinp. But witches, vampires, and the like, and also their attributes 
and accompaniments are universal, and it may be that in the still persistent lelief in them, 
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AN IMAGE OF WADD : A PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIAN GOD. 

By Ch. MUHAMMAD ISMAIL, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

Pbe-Islamic Arabia furnishes rich material to archaeologists, but unfortunately such atten¬ 
tion as it deserves has not been paid to.this field of research, especially in India. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, under which the Civil Administration of the Aden Hinterland still remains, has 
controlled the destinies of Southern Arabia for about a century, but it has never taken, and 
is not even now taking, any steps to acquire and preserve in India South Arabian antiquities, 
or even the best known of Sabaean and Himyaritic collections. It is a consideration too 
deep for tears that such art and such archaeological treasures as these should be exported to 
foreign countries and that thus should be thrown away the very material itself, upon which 
the talents of Indian scholars could be more than usefully employed.! The Delhi Museum 
of Archaeology could—if the Government of India should so decide—easily be made the 
finest collection of South Arabian antiquities in the world, and then inquirers into that sub¬ 
ject could make pilgrimage to Delhi, and not—as they must now—wander from place to 
place, in order to visit London, Berlin, Paris, Aden and America. It is a pity indeed that no 
kind of work on it has Government patronage or encouragement. Thanks, however, to Sir 
John Marshall's interest in this field a new life has been given to tho Aden Historical Society, 
and Indians have come forward to work on this invaluable subject. 

The Pre-Islamic god Wadd was perhaps the most important of all gods of ancient 
Arabia. He was certainly the chief of the gods of the civilised peace-and-commerce-loving 
citizens of Hirnyar and Saba’, who differed widely in character from the wild Beduin Arabs, 
and their submissive attitude towards the gods is the key-note of South Arabian inscriptions. 
These peoples attributed such things as happiness and death, victory and slaughter of ene¬ 
mies to the gods, who indeed were so numerous that it has become difficult for the inquirer 
to distinguish a god from an heroic man, since the dead are venerated and sometimes deified. 2 

We can. however, be sure of three true gods of the Arabs, as they are mentioned in the 
Qur an ; Wadd, Yaghus and Nasr (xxxi, 22, 23). Scholars may say that Wadd was only 
«■ a certain good man who lived between Adam and Noah, and of whom, after his death, was 
made an image, which after a long time became an object of worship.” 3 But this statement 
can be safely countered by a reply that the people of Saba’ and Hirnyar looked upon Wadd 
as a true god of their own without any infusion of the idea of manhood. All ancient Arabs 
worshipped Wadd and wore talismans bearing his name. They also dedicated temples to 
him as a God of Love and Happiness, in opposition to Nakru, the God of Hatred. The namo 
itself is merely wadd, that is love and affection. 

The image of Wadd has been described by an Arab commentator as “ the figure of a tall 
man wearing a loin-cloth with another cloth over it, with a sword hanging round his neck 
and also with a bow and quiver : in front of him a lance, with a flag attached to it.” 4 It will 
be perceived that this does not at all describe the figure in the Plate attached, which shows a 
short man wearing a kilt with pleats, like that of a Scottish Highlander. On the head is a 
close fitting cap with a long tassel, which soems to represent a long strand of hair. It may 
be noted that Beduins, w ho come to Aden from the Hinterland, while even to this day shaving 
the lower parts of the head with a razor, keep a tuft on the crown, and sometimes a long 
strand of hair like the badi 6 of the Hindus. From this I once thought that perhaps there ex¬ 
isted a connection between the peoples of Arabia and those of the Indus Valley, and I sent a 
drawing of this image of Wadd to Sir John Marshall, who wrote in reply as follows : “ I do 
not think that there is any connection between the kilted figure [from Arabia] and the Indus 

1 Sea Presidential Address to the Oriental Conference, Madras, 1924. 

» R. A. Nicholson, Literary History oj the Arabs. 3 Lone, Lexicon. 

* ‘Arzu'l Qur'an, ii, 428. * * Apparently the cui>X is meant. — Jt-Editor. 
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people Kilts were worn at all ages, and this figure I should take to be some *> 500 vea™ 
later than those from Mohenjo-daro ” ; that is to say, he dated it at about 800 b c 

In the course of my wanderings in the Aden Hinterland. I came across a verv lanm n.,m 
ber o. amripfoMs cud sculptures with the name ot W,dd mseibed on them. Many 5 ttem 

PU “"' ,ed ." 1 tl,e I"***"* S~U*nm, hut no sculpture was fotd 

trhreh had words on it purporting to my that it was the •' image of Wadd - with the. . 

t,„n of that described in this paper. Hence its special import ft 1 

observation since 1922, when it first came to my notice. It once belonged to the Bombay 

Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, which gave it to the Prince of Wales Museum of Western 

It is described in Vol. V of JBBBAS. 1844 nn -m _dn it ~ , 

1 ot ,be M * reb * «■» ’ 


BADAWY’ADAWA 


S^mus^h^^n token 6 WhiCh ** ^ a PP ear that thrac 

?rrcr eK r*^'' T 

i or unate 3 en badly damaged, but from traces on the stone itself it can be safely 


read. The inscription is in Sabtean characters fj pj I 


J? , which 
l I 


ato the equivalent of the Hebrew 2Nrn y and the Arabic <_>! 




an^rr^ ' VOr< ^- ® abaean ’ arc a '* from t * 10 8amc root and mean ‘ form, an appear¬ 
ance, external state or condition, state with respect to apparel and the life, or garb » : hence 

an uni’e. The terminal word of the inscription, ab, in Sabaan fj £ was,and is still, 

^ by ff:^tr h fT fiCtit,e - ItiSU8edinthe *** <*. 127) for Abraham and his 
- also m.ans a feeder, patron or master, when used as an attribute, but standing 

“n hls’bccn f° J 1 and mUSt ^ anCient dayS haTC de 8 i e“»tod a God with divine 
Is, y , 1 , ^ w o f ° Und aCCOmpanymg the god Wadd in the Himyaritic ins 

Th ° “■ «' *■ *-~y 
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THE MISSION OF GEORGE WELDON AND ABRAHAM NAVASBO TO THE 

COURT OF AURANGZHB. 

By HAHITEAK DAS> U r te, (Oxo* F.R.S.h, F ILHibt.B 
{f "unfnirejr? /rtm p. 74 ) 

Gwrgu Weldon* Abraham Navarre and Mir iSJL:im were chosen olb envoy* to the Co lift 
of AurUgzeb for filial confirmation of th& desired ptrmnn. They win? furnished wM tJ±u 
heads of such a /ur/tt<JiU p drawn up by Sir iTo]iii Child ami hb Council on December 4, 1G8U : 
and to cant head was nppGmlod an OrtiOlo indicating aiEtmienta which might usmihL them in 
conducting Hie negotiation, Ttuwe hm&* an? uk fallows: 

(1) FteO trade— i>,, liberty to land nr «hip gmtbt at any port ilmi might h*j oOimudcut. 
it, t| ie Company, pay big customs duties only once —rut importation nr asportation, Thi- 
wa* meauli to protect traders from interference by local Gnvrrnor*, who would naturally 
wish to draw all the business to their own porta and might in oon^cquonw oxact fresh duties 
if gondii brolly lit lot shipment to quo port, should, for any reason, Ih: stftorw.ml* transferred 
to another, 

(2) Hutio* to he fixed—two per cent on ordinary gw>k 2* rupees per halo on Indigo, 
gold and silver to Ufl fw (if ptKtfiblu}, The English wore tlio only EumjHUiix to bring gold 
and silver for coinage LutO the country, lining it to pay ditties and purehnso goods. There 
htjjh thus no prolil- on these in etak and it seer nod hard to pay duty un them. Ah to the rest, 
tin- two per oent dntv had been fixed by the Emperor some years before. They were to 
Oak that gombi should not- bo overrated at Lbo custom house.?, and that accounts might In 
made up annually; also Hut go-xls might not be injured hy the packages being broken open, 

(3) AU Engbahmoii to U- linden the Company * control. The reason for (asking frhto 
extmortlirmry privilege t^itH to have been lliaL Bailors un English fillips Were often eiiLhsfcfl 
to serve on others so t hat the Company con Ed not sail th em (The case nf Pettitt and 
Bawdier is referred to uu another instance of the way in which wrong-doing Englishmen gave 
trouble To the of any Engls^hmaTi dying in thn Mughal's dominions his possessions 
rmist mil \>0 Intorfeml with by any Imperial oOiviuL 

(4J Customs not to Imj paid on lucre Lranshipumil. The eaati i]f ** MiH:iia gncwLt ’ in 

cited as an example of tbo injury done to the Company when duty Mooted on goods 
landed from one ship moreh' to l>e put on another for conveyance to England or olsowhcne. 

(Co Providoits. apparel, and plate for personal nw to be exempt, from duty. Customs 
Officer* hud spoiled I iq tiara brought from England and nurfc trouble over butler, ele„ shipped 
for cmirniCTiptioii on Lbc Voyage. 

pi) Tn ca»t- of robbery of the Company'* jH;npli\ reparation to Jm* inudc hy Cm Govern 
mojvL nf the district where it took place. Thai wan to mu to- local governors uiuro careful 
in protecting the traders. 

( 7 ) Rlglit to ftflt up a mint mid to bo allowed free choice of much. ShrofFn imanry change ni) 
a* might la: required in eon tier tion with it. Local governors sometimes prevootod the 
Company from coining gcM and silver, Lhir# briiigittg trade to a nLaudiftill. 

(8) A wareliousi- to Ik: allowed at Hie waterside near the custom houue.. This was to 
avoid damage to goods by btdug " UmshJ to and fro if and also hy tfu> wimf her. 

(B) PurelioMw inade in tho interior to he allowed to pi m f ttxAy to the pork. Local 
ollki&la often gave trouble hy delaying trwinit to the porM s with emi^ipK-nt lo^s to the 
Cmnpiny. 

(10) Prompt discharge of incoming and outgoing tfxitk Delay by customs offlonra 
ut So rat hud frequently eaused loss. 

(Ill In cn*t: nf mout-y owing (by Uio Eiuperur'H subjects) to the Uonipaiiy, tbq local 
Governor fthall com|iel payment nr allnw fur ii out of the mum doc for customs. They added 
that “ this ii a kindness wa enjoy in all other parts nf th« world/* 
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(12) Horatfl imported are not to Iw auiwd for tie Emperor* tnte. This was on imposition 

ol recent grow Ul e 

( 13) Officials not to send for goods to tin- Company* u-jut houK'S, Utotv should require 

?0udfl "* , ICmiulv N() tn P qblic *•*“' >»*» liio gm-nraor so tost the latter could iuahu on 
payment. 

(14) A convenient bandar to be allowed in each port. 

(lo) In eoHe of the death or departure uf a local governor, his fields to be raid i>v Ira 
miccewor. 0 Ihb seems to refer to goods faflen for public purposes.) The incoming govomor 
badjomotimtti returned goods token by lib. predecessor, or bad demanded an abatement of 

mJSLa mu Kins 1 ™ , “" temt ” r '- “» C'WPUW to i*W" th. H«bto uiul 

ilu I****- “ l *“*»> “ «• ■*««' «-• «* 

No t 1 thfl ^ to pK * rmL ^ tan(X . of 

?5 StSrtiri , fT ®* 1 T *° raJuaMl ‘ hat il dcsireblu to hove a spedal clause. 

* Zr5°!^ bM "*‘ nf ** *M»W« committed in tho*k' parts, 

I _ i ^ , at * 1R - V Wfrro tb,! of heat. discontent and misunderst (Indians on 

what f l Kl » t <"»** im remedied." If this clause should !« refustd. |]j. 

, rtl0r9 LUI£hf {lJtr t ‘ fw1 thc Ki " 5 wa * d* 4 #®** 3 atw* molest the Company in 

f iS) Governs and port officers are not to prevent merchant* from trading with too 
Umpany. Apartamlar ran at Surat was cited, 

1“ •* ?•"* ,fc I*'■*■• <«■ i" W factory). Ih.Iwnl 

s:«rTLtz;“ r ““ ■»* •><**«-■■-i — »wa. w 

Kins * diJwZithUw”'Jdb*Tr , a r “™,** in ™“ 1”" 1 *> l11 "0* fa“l to lie 

the Wal Jovomnr t. - b “® , 0tkvr P QFtH: offendnre only to b» punEdud. Sometimes 

that wo toot bin ships andgjodsto fttd'W Guflora “ Uotj!rJ Iuiv * >t 

- X? “ .*? 

s.^ftTwas tstf? r ,v r 

sueeto. This bmv„ defence fij t ^ LWor T'^ ^ ^ ^ •»- 

favoore, viz. of pavi«« <«&**££* ! T " ? ” >tani *"*** ^ two 

In >■*»- Wfl or IdSJi. the Emprm bad muldmllv'^k! T" aI! * 

» 5 S ■» .. . 1 r bSSjdSS i f r ^ r nf !i " wn 

custom, duty too raised to 3| per cent wl2 v ^ Crnt _ rj , ( .,? ‘J* '*- v tf l[jr 

in too -Mughal's dominiorifl. Tliat " T ltad '»«> P«id 

wmed. At too English wore the only in inlo i * ^T' 1 ^™ Ta,t< T k ’ Mihr 4 Kun >P««w rwi. 

Urn eoTOye to noouro that custom* duty ahoald noTKtT J k ^ ,hm:t,nnH Wu ™ S'^cu 

11 ^ Ko - ^14^ uf O,. U. 4^ I a (> 4 -*- 
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rather then not effort. hut dont l*? forward to part with money," which meant Uiftt they were 
to bn cart ful about paying money unlit they should ha sure uf tlieii' biui&w hmng Kflbctad. 
■Jtjsj word I urlhcr adtiurd not to ha dweivrJ by fair words nor to In* slow in returning wn)|tli- 
mente, bul aboveall to 1 m zu&lmis tor the Jjrtenwte of their King and country, They asked the 
envoys tn " bo brisk and ivnrmo. ua wall i» prudent, gentle mid hand sonic or yon will have 
nothing done." Hey illustrated lheir injunctions by observing (hat u u Dogg yt i« hungry 
will Eye his master ami attend him Ueligently when he ifl eating Ins Viet nails, but if his Master 
ttssr* him it boofi away he is gnnm after kavoing gott what be looked for and attended for ; 
And just such is ye nature of three People, rapcriailv att ye Mognil’a Court, where when they 
hove nerved their own tome* away, they are gone and leave you to another Cranny*yl he 
may gait something From you too, mid sou you will be toswd from turn hungry courtier tn 
another til! vtm f money in all gone. anti Inwnoiibusietusks utt till done, and utt Last Imj lituijbi'd 
alt. fur a foole." Tho inatnn:ti(ni» further htnti'il that the bttndtr 1 * hitherto allowed tim 
Company had huen lost and that they had left for thoir tun only a small warehouse standing 
in an inconvenient posit ion near Karat. The hope wan expressed that n piece of ground lying 
between the Duleh bandar and tlw town of Surat might wan he- granted to the English in ho 
used for a hanilar. 

The envoys were further insLracted to keep a diary* nf thoir journey and transactions, 
together with notes on tho towns through which they should paw, ami on llie predominant, 
religious profeflswfl hy the people, t lietr language, cuius, mcuSurea and weight-. Tlmy ware 
at*, u> record the various oonnnudltiis available for stile. the fertility of the soil and its produce 
and the emulition »f tho people mulor tim Mughal uovcriiment- Unfortmutely Weldon and 
Navarro di-rcgardei! this [uirt- of their iuatructions. and failed lu give In their diary any suh- 
stuni ini arewmt of the country. Hud they done to. much more information might liavu 
ticon ftvditahln to-day. On their arrival at tho Court, (hey were requested to communteato 
with the President and Council about the transaction of hnsumsaa. The envoys were assured 
that they wuuld have the loyal co operation of Nffistjurtlah Leila, 1 ’ who would not only help 
them M an interpreter, bul would alto serve the English interest to the best of his ability. 
The Noeqitcdah " «u described os not in "ye least false, hut allwaire dilligmit, faithful], 
and true," They were hisrtruvtod to present two hones lu the Etupcror; and when they 
should have finished their buninest at court Blight sell the threw remaining horset.™ 

The Council furnished their envoys with a considerable amount of money far expenses 
and the purchase of suitable gnndu for Europe. They were told lu insist On English privileges 
for Bengal, xml cuiilinuaneo in posseraian of Fort St. George and the town < iF Madriw. exactly 
aa tinsao bad been an joyed during the reign of tho King af Coleotidsi. They trusted that tin* 
envoys would be able to finish the Imsirms* us soon u= possible. The envoys were wanted 
that they might meet the Dutch Ambassador at Court, whom the President and Council con¬ 
sidered it " cunning Klirewd man": and coni should bo token in dealing with him, Us be might 
take all possible advantage of them.* 1 

The envoys tot out from Bombay on thn 2Jl.h of November, IftSfl. They arrived at 
U„Ilian [KftlyAn] on tho 1st of December and described it in Lhcir diary ft« a " ruinated plo.ee 
mcanlv Lulliilifted hawing nuffenvi very much by the long warm bctvecnv Seviigee Itajail,and 
the Mogul I. the weights mmsarre and coyncathc same cunitnt In the Mopdla Dominions, well 
is ona mark of liiBWOraroiguity und extern is through Oil his conquests." During their stay 
at KalyAn they mode nnvmgpimmtw w ith Mir NfiT.im regarding their jrmrm'v to tho Court and 
eommuineoW n™ of their pregt'A, to the Aiithnritiis at Bombay Mianwhil I tiimid 

FT a clerk. ofltaiah l * Uartour, |v»rt, wharf {bandar). 

in ? ^AktruiJijL IjlJflh pciTfirtpH an Imtum rh\i^a capmm in EngTi^li cinjilov. 

j" j\ecunlii)R iti tli« Eiini Cyuuii^rifitBivtQ^t uHiP liuy a inmU 1 fattM r in |Lyh.y 

for or ffigtii E1 No* 3t>67 of O.U. 1 . 0 . 

2i gem ]> | of Jf5. I F>|0. ftrrlbilj Muwyina 
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Kkiii\. the rw governor of Sitrari desired Sir John Child and hi* Count]) to send ow nr two 
Pfir^ligJiTTtpn to Jii in in order I Imt lie might confer wiLh them regarding tkr k-st uuum to h© 
pursued for cAccting tho hurunes& at Court. AccartUqgfy Mr* Barker Uibbim and Mr. Sterna 

ware sent up tu Surat in tin- Riib*j frigate with il IuIUt to I'llruud K_liAii t who received them 
with nJi kindness, New* of ttanlr arrived was immediately r^nvoyerf to the Mughal. They 
rotor iled with u it*ply to Sir John's hdier from the Governor. whn n\d& dr*]rittehixl il letter 
for the Ort at Mughal to be entrusted to Mr. Weldon at Holy Am 41 

VVoldon and Navarro resumed. their journey auirin on the 10th of IXv cruiser, and hoped 
to irncli the Mughal'* Camp within ten days. During their journey they parsed through 
N min'd out) dciiiitatc “ country. Informal ion nf Llieir coming wm# ocuiinnpf! tn tho Warn 1 
AmH Klin through mwaanpffl, They had several dtaartm on their Journey through the 
niountainou^ regions, and mw iJ two very strong Cta&ticB, that gucvrrl the passage (w* in 
very strong an ri narrow' itself) culled Seviulcru and Humunguib the lat ter since itu conquest the 
King hal h now named Rsjh^mjS finr. they wen; HrJivrrrd up by eompOeftioT) > noe force being abfo 
to ireduce them, there wm two ffoulcUere to guard the plane \\ th re^ulw at feast a thousand; 
they told u* what botwBegi the snakes* in the Ourt-le and the Tygoiu upon the (taut noo body 
cared to live there. t,ai They canliiiyixl their journey through the rh?cc«iu aticl i nun id lately 
tni arriving -it n town railed Vmm received a message fmm the VVmur Asad Khiiu, informing 
them that the Emperor hud ordered h im toEirrani'v for tboirn^ommodatfajil JiCur the LftBhlv^r , 33 
:iml that, nn audience would lie granted them Inter on* After u few mom days the party 
iivrvradatalttilotuwitcralEnt Ohauckimcontaining ” * largo strong lion." Thera they learnt that 
thn Jjmperor wn marching io Peergoou on hi* way to Bija^wnv, This wit* not good now* to 
them, fluid to make mat ter* wor*w they learnt t hat most Of the Unuiruu wen* with hint. 80 
the journey wlu* cod tinned thither. They tmehod the n'-w camp on the afternoon of 10th 
December: hut were m Wdty equipped that they hue I not- even a tent in which lo shelter 
f hemsdves. They were, however, welcomed and nub retained by one Sheik Ahmad, a friend 
of Mir Nimim Having a large sum of money with them and being alarmed of the 
robberies being very frequent in the army , 11 they cimaiderod it unsafe to keep a largo sum 
in their own 1 lands, ho their colleague Mir NAzini ft^viftcd Lhmn to dvpf^it il with a Shitift. 
Tltey hxirnt that the Du tell Amlia^iv3'>r. IkviheruH woh nt Court and had donu hbt bus i new 
efTivieutly with the aid of large prcsentB. and that he hod a rt tieme of tttxirjli :h *0 mf m. The 
OUvO>Ti Wire wgU tmterlamed hy officials, but the courtesy \nw n mere pn-ttmM. After 
demble difficulty on llec^izibef 20th they were able to nbtnht an interview with the \V*mr 
A^ml Khan niuJ bin assintant, Halrim Mahmud Z«lrl T to Cadi of whom present/ were ofFered, 
The Wazit roeoived them iB in a little ploee oiade up in hi- Tent Door, and diBcOur&crf us 
atamlltig ; hu told m Ihu King hud been very angry with m, but now he hud Lmtlrriaken our 
biLHinwwe, wherefore w^ might sett our heart* at nurth" 1 " They delivered to A^l Kliiln 
the loiter of the Governor of Surat, together with Sir John Childs petition to the Emperor 
ami then louh ihdr leave, 

Li tliia cril tttd sitmtioit* when negntuitnns at the Court were, in prOgros» r Sir John Child 
died slid- Nily of d . Appointment and grief at Bombay on Febnutytt 4 ’ 1689-00, leaving a 
large fortune ** The Conned at Bumhay wisely withheld newa of hk death from the Mughal 
nnthoritim until their h™fiM» should bo over. Child's death at that juncture undqubt- 
Mly a Idea to the Company, und it b not easy to agm with Hamilton when ht 1 r in- 1 lint 
she event 11 much faculitutcd lhc:ir Afiatrs.* 


* % ^ MW - rf l o - “ &wp. t*1 8bmcMS* 1&10. 

lfi F. Lino, lt_M. 

5 . AU-Viinikr HamLltitn w n |ft Siu»fmtly that CUilfl Uiml in Jutnaij, S&? voL I. p, 0 e/ A Ntu m 
ArftrtuU f,/ (hf Eart Fndi**. Edtnlnif^i. 17 ?? 

** Ac 1 ; lutMam 


-* A Srir Ar.03j.jr *./ lh* Kau vof, 1 p 21M. 
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liEORCE WELOOS ANTI ABRAHAM NAVARRO 


U 7 


While rhr envoys were prosecuting their hwawte ftt Court, the Djifch Comp^.v', ro- 
nrffMintutivt! endeavoured to prejudice the Smpflror ag*imt them anil their nation, ft « 
noteworthy that Aurau^obs knowledge of Enropton polite wiabW him to retort so dn*™- 
| v diat the Dutchman retired discomfited. Hi* hud emphasized the fncL that iliO nen nia. 
■if Kociaiif! wm a Dutchman—a circumstance which proved the auperiority of his own notion. 
Tn this AumUEMh replied that the balance of power still in Euglfeh bawls was of for pruator 
■■ nrt<BW jnnTW!n. He west also reminded that England hod caused the French Kmc to ev,viioH) 
Holland after o lightning campaign id only o. few days 1 duration »° Tho Emperor 
tUt in tho uitercoto of trade p«we wn rwco»onr>' It was also a fact that neither the 
Mughal ministers nor the loading Surat merchants really desired to hoc the Bflguh ™mod. 
s S lm the Dutch, interlope™ on the West Coast were ml* active in «nd»vonring to destroy 
English pr«*ige. 

After upending a long time in consultation with ministers about the Company * affaire, 
tho envoy* with the aid of rich prwwnta at laid obtained on audience of tire Emperor: but as 
one writer has observed " it woo in the posture of aiolefoctore, obtained hio pardon ami allow- 
mice of trade.** 1 * Their reception by tire Emperor waa unusual and humiliatiHg to tho 
Company wheat' interest* they represented, for 'there Hand* being tied by a Sash before them, 
and were obiig«l to prostrate. The King gave them a severe Reprimand, and tired their 
j lernnn r i* They flret made a Gahfwtonof their Fault*, and desired Pardon .... 

I* it curious thur Weldon and hi* ™llm«uo make .re reference to this wonderful re^ptitm m 
their diary ! Wo wotid^r ! * 

When thu formal dnrb&t wa* over, Aurangteb carefully consodered tire emW statementa 
and then communiraitad to bb Admiral, the Sid hi Yuuuli KMa. on the 50th day of ./k mod* 
'tsiuml (February 24. RWSt-SO) that the English had submitted and petitioned rhu heavcniy 
fiolacc of tho King that noartehto the world” to pardon their crime* ami tnfedcnwwinura. 
ThoSidbi was therefore ordered to remove his forces from near tire Castle «J Eomboy and to 
r.cvoiapanv the Imperial fleet to Dab id to aid in subjugating W*huj. * costfo w fort, and 
tor other mil iter v operations. 3 * lie did not. however. eW«*te Bombay till :ho f-ngh.-U 
hud fulfill"! their obligations, Weldon and Navarro, tire envoys, both decInW 'but durmg 
their stev at the Court ll.oV eiperioncod the great** difficulty in P**? tho Lmfremr to 
order tire removal of tire Sidhi. This wa* in their wools il was “ « f bm ; : never known 

in this King* Reignc before ; for it m a max into where onto hi» lmlonguerd a place they 
rhJ.tr conquer or ate ireaten from ft/* 3* When Lite Stdhl finally left Bombay « 2tud June, 
IHfK), he left mueh rum and destruction behind him. The land* und building* bn had token 
from the Cranpony worn restored to thuir rightful owwra, but, owing tn an outbreak of pesti¬ 
lence, many EngUahmeti had died, and their fore® were in eminence w reduced 
Hint barely seventy men were left to guard the fort** 

( To iw continued.) 


,* Mr, Arnold Wricto. i»b bwk a/ &wt, qucUxl (he dialog boTOren Auiugnb and 

. it, . l. || j rmn iL «M» MumHUffi'ii book, feuL by uind^crtwvrfl ruflft¥ tI *o tfrui** dflJiW* 

' "* ■> Hrr wt 1, 223-2U it A A*««| efth* Etui fndiw ; and also pp. I3S4W ^ AtmeAty ^ 

„ £ pj,. ro !t of i pamphlet entitled PntfWaWer r/. An.< f"^ T>*d,, m HeH. 318. 1310. 

^Nrel.'l. p. 22* ol Hni nil urn's A Xt» A«*u*l. etc. ** mi « f 00 W ‘ La 

» S« .Vs. mi of O.fJ. 48.1-0. >* / «f ? 
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MISCELLANEA. 

SAIR-AL-BILAD. 

The following brief description, with a synopsis 
of the contents, of the Sair-al-bildd of Mughal Beg, 
an important geographical account of north-west 
India and the Afghan frontier, written about 140 
years ago, will be of interest to many readers of 
the Indian A ntiquary—C.E.A.W.O.. j t . Editor. 

Sair al-bilad. byMirza Mughal Beg, son of Muham. 
mad Beg. India Office MS. No. 3746, ff. 412; 
in clear nasta'tiq; size 10J in. by 6J in. 

This is a rare manuscript containing a geographi- 

cal account of the country between the Ganges 
and the Jamuna, the country between the Jamuna 
and the Satlaj, RajpOtana (including the present 
Bahawalpur State), the Panjab, Kashmir Bajaur 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan. It contains an 
itinerary of roads with names of places, stages 
nvers (with traditions about their ancient courses), 
canals and in some eases an account or the tribes 
based partly on the personal knowledge of the 
author and partly on information derived from 
people or books up to a.h. 1205 (1790-91 a.d.), 
the year in which the work was completed. No¬ 
thing i 8 known about the author except what he 
tells us in the preface to his book. He informs 
us that he had been to Calcutta in search of 
employment. There he entered the service of a 
Ir. Wllfordl, who treated him very kindly, and 
in the end they became friends. Later o'n Mr. 

\Viliord asked him to compile this work He 
accordingly took up the work and devoted much 
time and energy to it. He had to question a number 
of people and consult a number of books, as the 
changes, both political and physiographical, had 
more or less obliterated the past records. He 
further tells us that he has used red ink for the 
names oi places etc., personally visited by him 
and black ink for those for which information 
was derived from other sources (f. 3a.) 

There is another copy of this book in the 1.0 
Library2, but it seems to be a duplicate copy, since 
the pagination as given in the index does not agree 
with the text, but is the same as in the book under 
reference. 

The book opens with an index to the four chapters 
into which it is divided. The pagination given 
there agrees with the text. No date of the copv 
is given at the end. Most probably it is the original 
as written by the author. 

Major Raverty seems to have made use of this 
Mb. in his important memoir entitled “The 
Mihran of Sind and its Tributaries,” in which he 
writes: A good deal of my information is taken 

from a geographical work, the result of personal 


survey, by a well read and very intelligent native 
of India of,foreign descent, made previous to 1790 
a.d. which was the year in which his work wes 
completed .... farther on I shall give some 
extracts from his admirable survey record."» 
Throughout the memoir frequent use has been 
made of extracts* from this record, but unfortu- 
nately no reference of the title of this important 
work, on which most of his theory is based, is given. 
That he used this MS. seems dear from tho fact 
that it was purchased for the India Office Library 

dsL *£ l R “ Vert y- In his notes on Afgha 
wstan, which are mostly based on Part IV of the 

Awt’.vJ 16 ,!. ODCe mentioned Soir-ai-bilddr.. 
Moreover, the contents of the extracts used by 

Raverty m his memoir leaves but little doubt as 
to the identification of the “admirable survey 
records. Prom what has been shown as to the 
nature of the book, it is dear that it is not a Sur- 
vey Record in the sense the words were used by 
Major Raverty, but it is an important record aU 
the same, as it throws considerable light on the 
town sites of Hindustan. Unfortunately it |,os 
to be pointed out that Major Raverty’s translations 
of the extracts are not always accurate. In many 
places sentences and words have been used which 
are not found in either of the MSS. in the I O 
library in spite of the fact that one of them was 
obviously used by him. 

Contents.—-The book is divided into four chapters 
each of which is Curt her sub-divided into a nLlcr 
ot sections ( fasU ). 

a f+ art /' 4b l ° — Gives on account of tho 

districts of Delhi, Jodhpur. Jaipur RikL 

Sambhar and Sirhind, i.*.,the country lyi’ng be^u 
the Jamuna and the Satin* i a- * * ueiwem 

suu r ,h - 

description of the countries lx* th * 1 ?• g0neral 

-r**- ““*■* tr 

kshetra, Sirhind, LSkhi-Jaagal, Chh^U K - ,, I 

™ d n 5 iipi “' Ra iP“«®. Oujars. and Ja, 8 have 
been described and their distribution given! Then 
follows a detailed acoount of the Capital !,„■„« c 
Delhi, Akbar4bftd (Agra) and Ajmer. ° 

Next five major roads, with brief notices of the 
“*• thereon, are described 

From Shdlijalulndbad to Bikaner efo Nagaur 
Jodhpur, Jaipur, etc. Also 3 minor roads! 
From Jaipur to Bikaner, Jodhpur and Ajmer. 

Ajmer, 

From Bik.net to Nag,,,, Winjhtot. 

Sr:; “s^a*****. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


1 Probably Francis Wilford, engin^-p—-Ajodhan, Multan and Pch. 

* I. O. MS. No. 3731. the **▼>«> of the East India Company-- 

* Unfortunately the extracts are so mixed no „•«. "f* 8I * pt ‘ 1 1892 ’ P• 185. 

* ° r ‘° th'rLV.s given " 11 10 diSCOVer 
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BOOK-NOTICES? 


!‘S 


5 ghAhjafauiiAtOd to Mf.ltAn, D^jnJlJur, K^tur, 
Birhiod. Dhitindn. Snuiin, Kil^, Uiliapnr, 
Akbwhbatfh 

Part U, JW- !<»*•* » _ 

A» lutfowi* oi dto r.iuntry bstwMO tho (.uyes 

Mid the Jniiniai- , , . 

giviitc a general draw i* mu of the extent 
*f Oin «<„. it, »..l, tataUtante, lit, G^. t-i 
the J*n*»nA, t!t« tottowtai “« in «*** «» dct * iTlb *' i 

I t$iAbjnh&fto OfrrisniukEeHAr, 

' iS + p Ktmpur. 

; „ „ H.«r«to.ar. 

DA,An^*r. 

T¥ SiilsJWanpur, 

Part lU m J'ahjtffc. J7- 1**® katfSOfl- 

Xbsa with a short do^ription ot thy SikUf. 

v tln'.\ divide into 

p, »riptK.|. *»f thcrivnrt of tilt 1WI>- 

X vrry detailed nvyntat. __ 


1 . 


fi„ Description oi Du Ah JAtandbrn. 

3 . fp .f Bftei. 

4, *» rr flaefrsuj* 

<h * P h BiiuttisAgar. 

In wh cLis* (Crom i! to B) iJhpOitM* town*, 
furta, rim end roads a*v givrn En dotal I. Tho 
country of Kashmir eh iiKo inehidfcd in Uim purl- 

Ciinntrif-3 bvyoud thu fnilul—AiM&iiflt ol K^jul t 
FafihAwnr, Bijw. Qjbih^ AghAnistida anil 
Dhs{Ul 

Thly section be^in# with a djegcripUyn of tbi* 
sevenu tfihw iahnhitinji the nreu, with iwiir^ 
vctfiiikif fcfiwftfl and forta iniu*b:tad by tllrim. 
Oil L 2r?i IrfCiill? Lin IICVUUIll of varimtn rO*d* ftHii 

pcussf’S, with uulicvu of rivi-j-H anti mioAtfi in thv 


IbaD'EII'Kahmis Ivjj\Sp 


TIB Mtwt Am^ic.« 

UtfAHTjit« tor th * ** w 10 '"' 117 Bi 
B,s-mv, Tiirectof »f AriliJEolDgie»l T J? teM ' 
tflifB. 13" <B'j I'P- iv +Sfl i with 13 Llatetf. 

^^Tlurtto r*«®rd Mf ’Mtrful wwk ia *•» 
of Mirvcv and tt«#tonowfl el roomi-i-nt* aod dw >■ 
plH^wtalt of ..j«ori|AiotM *nd tumrawt*. Lhjr.»e 
theyeur ill 0 twpeoortU«M*<»l*«to tSl “ tll f A 

rj£, un scriptK..1 rncoiVid fruoj the Ho.ni^y 

Sllj r nev tor ■ All tl««o b»« 1*» 

di'-i-ibetl Hut tho Hiatt nitrraflting part lU " 

m »rt. potl^pp, ^p™« U»w 6Mtionfl ,n wLidl 
,,,;. y. [t . ;>ji discit^ru certain other rpiost,^ in- 
Hudin- 1 I .0 dine of tho J*dMWAaf« vnA iho torn 

entomtor in «» ‘tonus »“ E P {t i K " ul1 ' **“ dlfcU ' 
..f the ArtJtoAtrto* of K-Uina*, unti the inuai yeor 
of tbe Uupttt“V T **labbi eri. 

KxuniiuiE^uti ol >4 mnu«-i£3rilJt jiidfftlttedJr tOSTOpU 

of V.utaUtlwIllfcfryrt eontawntury on the gt>«.irO 

Vl . r . w r.l the JfaWMrfreto Hu led Mr. ftjlxinia r > 

,o iat**r ib. np’ of Uk epic- Hfl^iog to 

tW abointaiictJ ^iur-. 0 ™ •« iiomeuL,^ t .o refer 

.>uo«r to n Miirtitiol eoluro i« ArdlUtttojn <uid ^™ vi »’ 

the—ir,!! to tho nmtotic nature of wme oE '■ho ver- 

»r* which he c.jiwidCrt t« be “ ptiy-l ifoiur.oi , lnt 
toiieti to the cowliudon that the JtoAdWdmf* i» “ 
Old M tlic ltah century ir.V. From n «cr iea of jwal- 
.-o. f|J . t forth on pjv 10-18, Jta deceit that the 

Prt«eofu»lto ls l'U-“td upon the Arttr(ir>i*tm uf Kanfif- 

VA, borrowing from it “nr* only uta* M 

mid ccntata^ h, ’ tc ‘unltbwc 's iukI «toH- 
- Mmrntly. ut the ogu nf 

lho Kio.hmjr:*n rvirci.HiLiiof iht PaAcal ^itai tolwut 
aKl u p-l, ho would H»i$» the -drrtniWrT* to nbout 
■),„ D < At A bcuriliJ! upon tiK> qtutdieu of 

llu. i nit i r.l > .er of th* O^ViIabbi cm. he (Iw- 
i4 5fl! E rftDt of ^bur.^.-™ D of 

Vulnhhi. which i* ^ **» '* h ^ <* the dark 

liiili of Vsuiffldta, Sttovet ^7. wlt'-n ihero w*, n 


book-koticjk. 

n>!nr fldiisaiv Working with ^wftmik*ntiu FUl-ti - 
|*bb'y^ hu fitubi that thi‘ri> wan fi& ro] ilT ^slEps^ on tli^ 
day in qacetionIn *ay cif tbo y«^a 575-^073- hut 
thara w'cva ifucti ati wlifiefl on thn Vni^lklia ocw mocri 
itny in a i p- 4U0. If tb Eh Imifr-r yr«r c-inm*ppmt wi lii 
Sgjnvnt 2&h f‘ta WtHild ntart ffnm 
ijcumEJit). iff. Sa^try tbinls tbiJS t^t t « 

CQpTiriTi tlio sug^retio& Alr&ady made m ttki> AjuiuuJ 
Ki'iiurt for 

Thn prl&titlg ie clw. btit Kml at Uw riiO« at* 
Very E ntibft i&ct, 


C- E. A. W- Uljiiux. 


^niiS$^i7iTilu-lttl F -trompoHed in Uqq^f by 
DiKi'NiTlfA. Test odited. trnnjilpted ojiiJ traHficri- 

bed tn Roman tibanMUT by^ip 0, A. 

K F3.T.E. ir :-. e| p : pp. Cakmtto, 

8ir Clt'Cih^n Grit-raon'i power of wi*rk In well «t- 
qc[|].i] iJVid by Lh& appKMmpeo of ihta vnlfin^i. which 
it igsuicd Ko. 247 *1 tbo HiUivthrw* Mica ^rie-\ 
in ibfi m&O ywir in whieb. be pablLHlwsd Uk 1 ftlltt* 
valumo ot 11 ib moimipeotol Mt^inMtb Svr&y of 
Ittii irf. The pwni cofi^wioea a lSfi> of KTTtja 
bk^ tb-B vreII*kiiowii written i n Hindi 

by tfllia JI LAI (und ds pmUrt-ypn in ihu 

on tho tenth book of the eulka PurrfiM- 

Qf the outho? of thiti ICAabmirl vomon poihing 

in kUiOWli, espcpt tb«t hm prai namt wita I>fnH- 
nAtltBp it name by which ho relea to hinOcif In vctw 

UTS, Tho poem cornet* of 117& ^uiwa of IW 

^nfiji eaoh, tho fuurib lino of each vierso ln-fttg tbo 
aamo tbfOtlghput, for 4 few irn^il^itur. 

the chief of wfiteblW* csplaiiml in iUr f 
tbe longLm^o need is the ordinary K^ibmJfl nf tlvi 
present ^lay> Tlh- Tnoirn prornii diilknUiifs-. u> a 
ah id-a it uf Ijiduin prowidy, bfcing ntthoc 

t bit a quuntity ; but, i\. ^inlM tnrl by i h-’" 
pMont miitboc ucd &dL ttirmdt in Itefr joitit 
nuanu^mpb on th* IdM-vdiyfni! Una is tipunWy tho 
eiwhi vi itli ItAidnnlrE metre- Tbo qmuitily tjf Hi— 
eyUnbL^j between tacb ilrc^cd *ydubJ-j- is ol Jilt So 
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importance, so long as the metrical swing is not dis 
turbed, and for a similar reason, within moderation, 
the number of syllables allowed between each stress 
is a variable quantity. The most important stresses 
are those at the end of each line. The first and 
third lines of each veree have throughout feminine 
endings, while the second and fourth lines have mas- 
online endings. Sir George proposes to deal with 
this interesting subject of IvUhmiri metre in his 
forthcoming edition of the Rdmdvatdra^arita. The 
translation has been made in a somewhat archaic 
style which may be regarded as appropriate to the 
age of the story. Foot-notes have been added where 
required to elucidate allusions in the text. The work 
bears the impress of the scholarly hand of the author. 

C. E. A. W. Oldham. 

Miiitary System of the Marathas. with a brief 
account of their Maritime Activities, by 
Surendranath Sen. Calcutta, 1928. 

It is not possible to review this important volume 
of deep research in the space available in this Journal 
and the present notice must confine itself to a state¬ 
ment that not only have Maratha sources been uti- 
hsed, but much of the unpublished English, French 

rrl^ 63 ! reCOr<iS 88 welL The work has been 
thoroughly and systematically performed in such a 

manner as to compel the attention of the reader to 
r. Surendranath Sen's conclusions, to which the 
t-pecial attention of all students is herein drawn. 

The political point that most exercises Dr. Sen is 

ritt" T, ot th0 M "“thas to prominence 
“I”" 4 ,6 T 0 ' “ nd thc,r eqaaUy sudden collapse about 
1800, and his examination of the causes of both is 
well worth the earnest attention of even expert on- 
quirers. His general conclusions as to the fall of 
the Maratha military power—which it may be re¬ 
marked are not at all those that have been hitherto 
put usually forward—are firstly, a revival of the 
feudalism that Sivaji had discouraged and so save 
his army from disunion and dissension; secondly 
the use of personal aggrandisement as a principle 
which brought about the denationalisation of the 
army ; and thirdly, failure on the part of the Maratha 
leaders to keep pace with scientific progress. In 
fact, the Maratha Army became in time a weapon 
inferior to that of the Europoan trained and led 
Indian armies opposed to it. We see nothing here, 
as of old, of the influence of caste, neglect of civil 
government, discouragement of trade, industry, 
agriculture and commerce, or of the national policy 
of aggression and tortuous diplomacy. This omis¬ 
sion is more than remarkable and makes the book 
on that account alone worthy of serious study. 

Dr. Sen devotes a long chapter (pp. 28-53) to 
chauth and sardeshmukhi, the terrible fiscal demands 
" A* 9 ^ 8ays ’ ' kave been invariably associated 

with the Marathas as an appropriate expression of 
their pre datory genius.” He shows, however, that 
r W^-nommaUy a tax of one quarter of the reve- 

sr ;t has —* 

subject are illuminating andof thegreat^t totU^ 


The most novel parts of Dr. Sen's book are in the 
chapters on the Maratha Navy, which are worthy 
of the closest examination, as they deal with a bv- 
path of history difficult to traverse ; and he is to 
>e congratulated on a clear and consecutive state¬ 
ment of a most complicated story. He considers, 
with a great wealth of research into obscure docu¬ 
ments, the whole tele of the Maratha Navy from its 
commencement under 8ivaji to its development 
successively under the Angrias, the Savants and tbo 
Peshwas, and its final disappearance after a not long 
existence. He tells the story, too, in such a way 
that the various leaders appear severally before us 
as living characters in a natural sequence of men 
and events. This is no mean achievement, as any 
one who—like the present writer—has tried to un¬ 
ravel this very tangled skein, can appreciate. 

Dr. Sen dives into the vexed question of piracy 
versus.privateering and assertion of sovereignty of the 
sea. with a view to showing that the Maratha seamen 
were no pirates, though they of course were always 
held to be such by their opponents, the European sai 
lore of their time. What he has to say here has much 
force and should be carefully weighed by students. 

Finally, Dr. Sen does not hesitate to draw conclu - 
sions on the result of his studies as to the merits and 
demerits of the Marathas as a military and naval 
power. So mo of the conclusions are not flattering to 
them and will no doubt be resented in Bombay, but 
that is not to say that his remarks are ill-founded 
or otherwise than fairly stated. The whole book is 
valuable in the highest sense and a good instance of 
fair-minded research. 

R. C. Temple. 

Pratap Sinoea, a Memoir of the Great Maharana 
of Mewar, by Prof. Satischa.vdba Mitra of 
Daulatpur, and Prof. D. N. Ghosh of Delhi 
(formerly of Daulatpur): with.a foreword by Lord 
Roxaldshay. Calcutta. 19i8. 

A good many years ago Professor Satisohandra 
Mitra “ published an account of the life of Rana 
Pratap Singha in Bengali, based entirely on Tod’s 
Rajasthan." That account must therefore have 
been largely a pure romance, and it would bo difficult 
to quarrel with an Indian writer for that reason. 
Since then he has oompleted a revised version in 
English in collaboration with Professor D. N. Ghosh. 

In this revised account he has endeavoured to take 
advantage of the research of recent students of 
Indian history. All this is as it should be, and if 
e Professor has fallen into the clutches of romance 

p 44 *™ 8 ’ 1,83 “ fter a “ ° n, - v shared the fate of 

European as well as Indian authors who have dived 
into such a history as that of the Rajputs. With 
. TOtl0n ’ ,l: may he said that this new version 

Rain»r St0r ^ ° f T> the her ?' C 9tru SS le8 of the Mewar 
AL-ill ’ ““ der Prata P Singh against the Mughals of 
avanlh. tlm r agreat ndvanco on ‘hose previously 
noore th The ,i,U8trat,ons ’ however, are much 
poorer than many that adorn earlier editions of the 
romance, notably that of Tod himself. 

R- C. Temple. 
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VEDIC STUDIES. 

By A. VENKATASUBBIAH. M.A., Ph.D. 

(Continued from vol. LVII, page 148.) 

7. Abhva. 

The word yak§a leads us to the nearly-allied word abhva, of which no satisfactory explana¬ 
tion has yet been given by the exegetists. This word is enumerated twice in the Nigha*tu, 
once amongst the udaka-ndmdni (1. 12) and once amongst the mahan-ndmdm (3. 3). iheso 
two meanings udaka and mahat, however, are inadequate to explain the sense of many passages 
in which the word occurs ; and hence Siyana has, in his RV-bhdsya been obliged to sugges 
other explanations for this word. He thus explains it as enemy (abhavahty abhvah satrap 
in 1 39 8 . as ‘speed ' (vega) in 1,24,6,as ‘ cloud ’ (megha)inl, 168,9 ; and even when seemingly 
retaining the meaning mahat, he practically helps himself with new meanings when he explains - 
abhva as ati-vistrtam jagat in 2,33,10, mahad dhanam in 5,49,5, mahat karma in 6,4^3, mahat 
sarvam vastu-jdtam in 6,71,5, and mahato bhaya-hetoh pdpdt in 1,185, 2-8. Of the European 
exegetists, Roth explains the word as ‘Unding; Ungeheur; Unheimlichkeit; ungeheure 
Macht . Grosse, u. s. w.; Schwiile and Grassmann repeats these explanations with the addition of 
two more, ‘der Widerwartige, das Ungethum ; das graueneiregende Dunkel . Bergaigne 
in his article on this word in his Modes sur le lexique du RV, comes to the conclusion that it 
means ‘obscurity; evilin general -.demoniacal might’, and in one passage (*«5oto. Br. 111,-3 o) 

‘ might ’ in general, while Geldner, in his article on this word in Ved. St., vol 3 (p. 11 / f ) has 
followed the lead of Roth and set down ‘ Schrecknis, Graus, Schreckensgestalt, Schreckens- 
erecheinung, Gespenst, Spuk, Popanz’ as the meaning of this word. Substantially the same 
explanation is given of this word by him in his Glossar also. 

How insufficient these meanings are to explain the sense of the passages in which the word 
abhva occurs will become clear to every one who will read Geldner’s interpretation of them 
in the course of his article mentioned above. And particularly, in one of these passages, 
namely, in &ata. Br, 11, 2, 3, 3-5 : 

atha brahmaiva pardrdham agacchat\tat pardrdham gatvaikfata katham nv imdiil lokdn 
pratuaveydm iti | tad dvdhhydm eva pralyavaid rupenaoaiva ndmnd ca | so yasya kasya ca n&mdsh 
tan ndma >msyo apt ndma ndsli yad vedd rupenedam rupam iti tad rupam\ etdvad vd idam ydvad 
r&pam caiva ndma ca\le haite brahmano mahati abhve\sayo haile brahmano mahati abhve veda^ 
mahad dhaivdbhvam bhavati\te haite brahmano mahati yahe\sa yo haile brahmano mahati 
yakse veda mahad dhaiva yaksam bhavati || , 

it is hard to believe, as Geldner would have us do, that ndma and rupa arc here to be 
understood as the two ghore rape or Popanze or Phantome of Brahman, and that he who thus 
knows ndma and rupa as the two ghore r&pe or Popanze or Phantome of Brahman, becomes 
himself a ghoram rupam or Popanz or Phantom. 

The clue to the real meaning of the word abhva is contained in the above-cited passage 
itself, in which the sentence le haite brahmano mahati abhve\sa yo haite brahmano mahati 
abhve veda mahad dhaivdbhvam bhavati is closely parallel to the sentence following: le 
haite brahmano mahati yakse | sa yo haite brahmano mahati yakse veda mahad dhaiva yakfam 
bhavati. This parallelism indicates that the word abhva has the same value as the word 
uaksa. Now in the article preceding on yaksa I have shown that this word has the value of 
bhuta and that it means (a) being (concrete); beings in the collective, the creation, universe, 
world; a particular class of superhuman beings ; evil being; (b) being (abstract); reality, 
essence, principle, substance, virtue, power, might. These are the meamngs of abhva also, and 
I shall now show that these meanings fit well into the context in all the passages where this 
word occurs. I begin with the above-cited passage Sata. Br. 11,2,3,3-5, which I translate as— 
«« xhen the Brahman itself went up to the sphere beyond. Having gone up to the sphere 
beyond, it considered, ‘ How can I descend again into these worlds ?’ It then descended 
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again by means of throw two—Form and Name. Whatever bu» a naiiu*. that is Kamo; and that 
again which lias no Dottle and which one knows by its lorn ' This Is fitn) fonuis Funu : 
as far as then} art* Form and Nutn±\ -u> far, iiidiv.'d, (extend*) this universe, These. indeed, 
nrv the twu great buiu^s {».*., tuanilwtntioiH) of the Brahman; and, verily, hi* who knows 
thow two great Iwlngs [t.f, r manifmtatioiis) of tin* Br.ihicun Incomes hiin fll u jiretit buiiig. 
Theou. indeed, am tin: two great beings {i t., forms, rristeucw) of the Brahman ; and, verily, 
ho who knows these two great being? (i.r., forms, rj-iateuresJ of tkeUfiiliinuii butiomre himself 
n gmit foing. 11 

i^uta, fir S, 2. I, 25*28: m '$qm yajnn vdrum nhh i/indhyau mithuHy ttayft iti \ Uim 
saroh»iA«va | iwint ha ud tkgtmrakrr \ mnhnd ad ita ’bit [«« janifyale \ gpjfuyo ca mithunihi idttUt 
ra 1 you mA tan >n,t 'bhibhaved ill so in An «m tfarbho btiiituaiian Miihnnnw pmnvs.ta | 
«* A<* tamvatsare jdyamtina U-A'h,(ttkrt J waW-eiryd vd i>j«t pmir yti tn&m adidhanitn ) 
yad ini mtla >mh,id WdMiMMn nd*vpmj4ijtta jftn md Ian triMiMarrd iti j idw 
pmti }>artimrv<ftirf.j[ti/ticcJiiiwt l| 

" That Yajila (aacriftoe) lusted after Vic (speech) thinking, May I pair with her , He 
united with her. Indra then thought within him**.- if, * Surely a great being will ho bom nut 
of this union of Yajfiu and Vie: [J must Tike care] it.?t it should vanquish me Imlra 
hiniM.LT thou bf-Jimr an embryo and entered into that uuinn When being hum : ,fier a 
yaar'i time, he thought within himself, ‘ Verily, of great (Hltaaav in this womb whieh has 
eouLuiiiud ms : [T must take care) that no great being will be bom from it after me, hstt it 
should vanquish me.' Haring seized and pnwwd it (ightly, he cut it oil," 

BY, 1, Oil, It tvtun tmfiA'h indra yd ka Mfmti ir 
r/yd'td jnjr/nmh prtkh4‘ aMt dhdti \ 
yM dAa ir n\ivu yirdyai cid dbhvd 
hhiyd > drlhd'wih k if anti mijan || 


Thou art. great, O Indra, that, when being burn, didst set Heaven and Earth in agitation 
through thy strength . and when, Inm fear of thee, all beings. cvra firm mounts ires, trembled 
tike particles of dust The correct reading is viAvd and ahled. tauter, a- given in tin- R-uis. 
pMHu {■■»e also Bergaigue, wj>. eU,)> and not itAviA and ubh\\<h :ub untuned hv Both (RIF) [inrl 
Gotdner [op. at), viit& uiAva**ntittfni h*4*fm=<dl Uingii, that if,, ihi* creation, the world 
the universe; and Bergaignc (ftp. cil.) htw correctly ol nerved iiiat 1 ri Ad .... ( ,bhvd 
«ont retcpicssion d un tout dnnt his montftgtiM. girdyni tit , fnn! jiartk’. Compare J , 61, U - 
nsyU u bhu r t girtt/et* m dj\h6! dtjd’vi i «i M«W janifa* tujett ; 4, 17, 2 : tmv ivifdjdniman 
rejato ilyau, rfjod hhumir bhiyeM Hvdtija wii iydh \ tjhdyanlii nihhv&b pdrmtdxa ttrdan dkiimdni 
sardijunta d r jK^|| 


2* 10 - nrftitn bibhttrgi flhdnrA* 

'rhetn ftMm tfajatuM I'i&vdnipajh | 
drRajin i-Mtu ibytw'ir: dbhinm 

ni Vi'i T $jtya rurfra tvM Q4ti 


“Thou, 0 venerable, earnest bow and arrows ; thou. 0venerable, theaU-fnmredneckluce 
dasemru- of worship. Thou, O vmmrebh*. rulost all this Quiver*, * there U none. O Sudra 
more mighty than thou . Or.sknuld wotakeoMrawhurein thereurenf ‘ treU bring ' ,md trans! 
late tile third p&da as Thou, O reue-rubb, eutte«l to P i^ all t he evil beings !u-re ’ (, orn , mni 
BIu Msillur^ (irchELdbiUon in SEE, 32 t 427 : 1 Worthily ibou entk-st every fond ht±re to ) 

or «,:TL™. O v,™,r>M.., rabrt .Utk™ ml Wi W ,'t iMni .„ « t „„„ .j, ^ , 

,v,L bwqpi «, ^li or tao„ to l,„„ litcrotcirol i„ p«.v«fo L _ 1 

b«. OTO, ,„ tl* Vo,„o l ,ln ) „: ro^TS. W S. 11.1 :* r M, UcaM , u 
wkhdMh i^rrirauA. Compare also Siftih. 1. 20. 1 and S&yanaV cuimeutory, *Z 
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devah | e#a iti hasten* praiarhja rudro >bkiMy*te\M 

lokapmsiddham bfwtasabdopetam ndma sampanmm] bhutapatir ih bhutamn 

3, 33, 1-2. 

6,71,5: udu ay&ft apamkHva balm* 

kiranydyd savitd' suprdtikd I 

divo rohdmsy arutot prlhivya 1 
driramat patdyat hoc rid abhv&m 11 

“ He, Savitr, raised high his (two) golden well-forined arms, like a speaker ; ^cUmbed 
over the heights of heaven and of the earth ; he stopped all swift-movmg bemgs. 
a sneaker, one who harangues others, an orator, that is, one who calls for the attention of other 
people. To attract attention, such speaker holds his hands high ; compare d&ratah i 

t/idiwfa* (Bhavanagar ed„ p. 5), st. 106 : mmrtayanti lamalmj hastam duratah] 

avocal spa tavdcaiL sa,nrabdhdn sarva-bUbhujah; ZDMG «, *?• ZZ 

dhydZmuMhasannevam uvdca \ki,n kasrnai pradiyaU\kas saTZ 

urdhva-bdhur eva M jagdda\dkandydham tavdtithih ; BMmta.pancadasopodghdta Pj®- 
satyam pumh satyam uddhrtya bhujam ucyate 1 bMratdn m param mstram c&sUloke ^^2 
So also does Savit-r ; compare 2,33,2 : visvasya hi sru^taye deva urdhvajpra bdhavdprthupdn^ 
sisarti \ d'pai rid asyavratd d'nVmrgm ayam rid vd'to ramate parijman. He, the go (st . .vn j) 
vdth wide extending hands, holds forth his arms aloft for the hearing of the urn verse (that is, 
alt 1 ^ mayVy attention to him and henrMm) ;even the Wato follow lua law ; th, 
V&ta even stops in his course {at his command) * ! , 

I follow Sivana in taking palayal aa a participle. The sense of the third ph a is, e 
oheci hHan,, io stop. .5 W Compare 2, 38, 3 : Arimmad alamdnat? cidetobl 
aftyfaUa cin n dyiii amyd'v “ He (se. Savitr) stopped oven the »wtf 
moving1m oheeked the course of even those who were pressmg forward like aha, . 

2, 33, 2 explained above and also 7, 56, 19 : im* turdm rmruto ramayanh These alar 

bring the swift-moving one to a halt . 

1, 92, 5 : pr&ly aref ru-sad asyd adarSi 

vi tisthate bd'dhate kr§mm dbhvam 1 
svdrum fid peso vidathssu aiijdn 
citr&m divo duhitd' bMnum asnt |] 

« Her {sc the Dawn’s) bright light is seen ; it spreads itself and dispels the black being. 
Adomin^tho sacrificial pjt in ..critic as if with an ornament, the Daughter of Heaven has 
spread her brilliant light. ____ __ — —-— 

„ upavaktar [priester] bat ay die arme emporgestreekt 

and on p. 22 B of vol. IH (of his RV. uber), too, writes as follows : 

VI 71 5 wie ein upavaktar hat er seine arme ausgestreckt, Savitar, der gott; dies karm mcht ,m 
ahg— o ‘wie ein herbeirufender ’ bedenten wail das ^reckond* "Jo 

nrtm ate soldMB chm-abtcnsie render ist, ^stattfinden und selbatve^taudlicU sind, 

bei anrofiing_ der gutter ^beraU ist (vgl. HX, 14, 9. VI. 16, 49. 93, 

8 x -?-r h “r P :.^ 

aUade to ' J a P plwaoteri stic of one who wants to attract the attention of others. Compare 

thB armS ° n lIt (As a matter of fact, the raising high of the arms is a gesture tha^ » used avery- 

the passages cited aliove. 1-aa ; tha attention of other people). Secondly, not one 

Where by every one, mck«h»S •" ~ - ^ ^ Is , lhB .wriraenreno er prwHelr i .ee Oldenberg, 

“S'.'lg'.sn^.ion,bethel, the M r.w. hi, h.ad. 

high on any occasion* 
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ft is t« translate alfimm here ojj ‘ substance '«i iu' evil luring 1 aim. in m y 

*“■ din mn*t> of the passage remmna the suae oh It is (.ho darkniiSB Hint |* tctomtl to by that 
WflM {*x- Dut^igas, np rfl.) Compare 7. 77, l : site, j^lir bA'iihamdttd frimrim*,. ' Shu 
{«. L'^isJ made light after filing dark**.”; 7, 7ft, 2 : «d' Wyia.W riAvi 

tam/wt'i dmia pa dart The goddess U|m goes, dir.pulling with her light all darkness* and 
® nl , : 7 - ®»‘ 2: " She («. U$a*l Juw Awaked indue the 

darkness with her light". 

The sons* wf tin, third pdda in not very clear, I follow PjkoJhI {I'url. Sr.. 2. I2i) to taking 
rmjnii n standing for aMjvnll and tmiclato it tut shove. The top of tho .ueriilidnl post that is 
tom;hoi and illuminated by tho bright ray, rifro bkdnu&, of the Dawn appears ,t, if burned 

I ri S ™ nt3; * Ud Dea5 is said to adom the poet, as it went, with a jowl, Compam 

1, 92, l : (tJ m tpa «*a«i fold* Afaula pd’rve d«fA* »**««, u 5™fr; 7,70,2 ™ Aflwfc 

S>Mo no yufcd' «,**> .;^i7 7S, | : prdli t^d uf^ pmlAa^Zlrtonn 
w "f na *** rf *»*»»* ; 1, U3, 14 : i>y dijibhir rftYd A'tdw adtjaui where V*» » sald 

to adnm with her rays or who* her r*j* themsetv^ am called Ornament*, and also 3 ft, 9- 

to si' . Where Ik- ornament* of sacrificial poata utvs referred to. 
i, 51 x 9: hi' In np rvd mtmrui' *nmdntr 

dmiCnmrttd ujwxii ramnti | 

g&'hantir dtihium faitarri ruMdbhify 
iaktd't Uittu'bkiif i&vitjQ rxtuna'b || 

' They that art* alik w the Dawns, whose brilliance is nndininied, now go alike on thrir 
lLtf bCU1S wWl thpif bri8hfc Bel ' r< * 1 tIl( '- v thnt wnt brilliant, pme ut id 

1, 1+0. 5; d’d fiAya (f dAmsayatMo ifthemte 

krfn&m liUtwirp mdhi vdrpah kdrikmlah j 
ydl $im mahfm av&nbf prd’bhi mdrmrted 
ubhidvomin etondj/atm fti n&mdat |j 

-ri,™ the !«.«») «I tw. (A cn; j me, ,,au» ftrnwnl hwl w md 

jinUing on ^ h= p*. ^i.j , |,„ „ d . ,„, b . ^ 

a ■ " , ***• *" ** ■*“ --ertfaw L Ol£„h,^ S " 

Ml) uniiur.umrl,, nor is the expitawinn abhmm the objccl (OUbniml r rij ' 

op. fil„ p 181) of tortfvaAiA in ndditioii to maht mrpah. As the t lrt L Ut . 
mrjNi/t tdrikml (‘your chariot that has put on much splendour 3 58^9 
aloiu* tMhHrtW* nf in the above verse, and not oAJl'om aim. This Jw 

p “'™ K,i " s • “ *—»- *. ™. 


f 


AV i. 17. 5 i—7, 23. I) : da^mputjrnp daurjipitjfiiy aU, nm . ar&yuXh 

dvrfwH mrvd dvnd'rm (4’ ast nA» MinpAmmi i| 

„ ' Vil t **”' ““ «*■'«—• IW-MrHN. 

AV. 13, 0, 4 : *dcm mr f^A ^ bhvam td rdkfah I 

■ Ito verily (is) death, he immortality, he tlm evil 1*1^ hi she demon 
RV. 1, 30, 8; pttA)Aipitf, rmruto mdrlycpifa 
ti‘ yd no ai/hm ftate 
e? Idri. yut/oia 4dr««f i y djo.wi 
ci giftadJUiAAir 
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“ Tli« cvU spirit, 0 Karate, that has been wnt hr you or by mortals, vmd is nt-ldim un 11 1 
—remove it from t« bv afawagth, by might. through your protection* ’ Hi. protection, derm Uw 
horn really the deed* of prowtan done by the Maruts in order to protect; flompo™ I, ISO. 0 
ni $u’ mwtiinmtim *«j if*!P eft ifjiffMbhit nrfoibkir natibhir Uffm'Mnr upolMih, " SupprtM 
well the pride of any on* with thy »«"* protections. ■•«•. ^ of pKw«*. *■* 
brilliant like lirwtirt’i. O thou fierce nnn/ T According te Siva no, Max Muller l&HF. H7) 
and Ludwig, the aecond distich means, deprive him of power, of sumigUt and of yom favadn 
This interpretation however implies rim! tho Monts wmwtiuies help tin- evil »pmt« «mt by 
mortals, and linnets does not mam to (He to bo aatinfootory 
I. IGH. 3 : dmyafc *&' tn ind™ rffir »wn^ 

diftna m [ 

a$M ctd did ftftdftud btiuktii*™ 

SfpO *ui dvlpthn dudftiili pnhjtfm^i j 

*■ That spear of thine, OE&dra. Him betsn attached (to 1 \\ y \>mly) on onr Hs lmlf Ahv Mamt* 
drive away totally tho evil briny. Ho has burnt up (tlifi tvif spirits> as Agui doe- brushwood : 
thev hoar'food as the Waters, the island". The stanza is obscure. ami m pfala- ■' and d 
tbore is nothing to indicate who it is that is said to be and to carry food. Avoiding 

to fttldnur {RA r . 0A«r r , p. 22i)i who refers to the occurrence M th plirjtn ikitlfont pntijuyw 
in 8 30 I and 10, 01. 0 (10, 01. I >« a mLspriiUL tho two pida< refer f,» tlie men w ho 
prepare this sacrifice; iaMx&n stand* really far ,!l<l tllL ’ Cleaning *1= the tivu 

pJos is," tie on wio Fcuarim GistrOpp gluhvml beiwten sie (die Foster) cm Cmrtniaht win dm 
SwitBiwr cine fuser*. Regarding pM* a, lie observes lh.it tho translation dmu ..ywr 
bat Mich Bfiiztm a n -5 Berio h let' does not fit well in the contest and that , moreover, nowhere In tho 
R V is a f^tii spoken of in connection w ith Indru. He in therefore Inclined to connect thus word 
f9t i witli uyrff in I, 52. 5, 14 [of. ufjoiAn and rfiMa) and nnd troniUte* p*da ft «" An 
una hit cich (luinc IToheit (!) 0 indra. angeHcbioascii . PAda Is In trnnsUitW <te Ibe llanlt 
netren ihro gewaltige Erechoinuiig vulfat&nd]g In Bewgnng . 

AlUhiB seems to nre tel«! haidly satisfactory. I think that pAdnscand si refer,Hite a and b, 
to Jndm and Uu* Hants respectively. Regarding c, compare 0, IS, U>: tt’inir n* tuvi*#. 
riruim tmfro f*ti’ rdifo »f dhokfi L Bum the evil spirits with thy weapon, O India, us Agm 
does dry forecte". I take cif here us an njXDftd ’Strtibi comiwire the Atmih, I, 4, * ■ 
tfiqfavfn, 3. IS ; and Oehlner’a Lrnnslatlem, cited above, of this stanza. 

TWrdinc r#ih it hi tree that, aa observed by Gddnet, this word is nowhere .‘Isa in llio 
RV uaed to dimote the weapon of Inrtre. But lbs root r; (r*j) bom which u is derived moan* 

. t0 lot loose, to throw * HO that fffi denotes primarily that which is thrown. It n, ihit., ft 
synonym of h'ti (from Ai,‘ to throw.to iuipel ) ‘ mL*sll«, weapon 1 which b used m Mini™t,on 
with India in 0,18, H) cited above and in other vuniua. There Heemj to he no doubt therefore 
Hint it dimoteft theVajra or Other wa it( m of India in the alrtivc voiw and that pAdas a anfl c 
to^!tloir CTO a paraphre#!? of fi, 19, 10 cited above- 

Xhc I'tsinpftriBOTi ill p&dft d in olisoure. Thi- laeaiung ef ihc |hVIh to be. tbev, the 

ILiriiLs ljuftl food as the Waters bear islaniLson their Woin,’ Compare in this ronnwhun 
, ^ 7 . A < i&iMingt m & odjo nA jwptati ttamdijd'b ; L 196, 1 : «%«”■ «« *«¥ 

iva (frVUnti WW'i : 5,55, 1, mart* bkrt'jwlrfaU’iWM *«> ruW-i«tfO«» . 

•uid 7 AS, 3: brhdd^jo do/IMl*. in which tho Marute ate represented fts bringing 

food to their woiuhippcte 

1 l8o, 2 : fchiirlw dw ikarnnii raomtatu 

padmntam Q<ut)h<nn ttjy^di daUMlt \ 
n’ttyiHA no simuvi pitr/Sr vpasl/ir 
dytSvd rak^iwi pf&iri no dbhv&f || 
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This verse has already been translated above, on p. 203 of vol. LV ante. Pada d is found as 
the refrain of the six following verses of this hymn. 

5, 49, 5 : prd ye vdsubhya i'vad &' namo dir 
yi mitre varuye sAktd-vdcah | 
dvaitv dbhvam krnutd' vdriyo 
divas-pfthivydr avasd madema || 

“ Wh0 tte bright one,, .ho spent hymn, ot pm™ „ U ito and 

thrXh [ fromus)let t ^ evi1 depart; make (for us) broad space. May we be glad 
through the favour of Heaven and Earth”. The relative pronoun ye in p&das a7nd b has 
for antecedent asmal (understood) in p4da c. The expression. ‘ let the Wd beiTdeJ^ 
make for us broad space means ‘drivp nff tho nwi ae P art > 

clear of such beings; make us secure.’ The phrL <^3^^ ° **** 

Lm>ta (see Grassmann, s.v. varirnb). ^ ^ 8ame ^ 

1,24,6 : naht te ksatram nd sdho nd many Am 
vdyad cand'mt patdyanta dpuh | 
nemd' d'po animifdm caranttr 
nd ye vd'taaya pra mindnly dbhvam || 

Thy might, thy strength, thy wrath,—even these birds that fly did not attain it li o Air! not 
measure its extent); nor (did) these waters that move unceaebudv LTSl ? 

(*.e„ surpass) the might (i.c., the speed) of Vata.” As explained In*’ Savant Zhh ^ 

is hero equivalent to vega ; for it is in vega that the miuhi nf v*t •' ’ ^ >hvam ’ rai 8 ht > 

sense of the fourth pada is, ‘Not evenXftha^SL l 1 ^ “f"* 1 * ^ 
wind itself, can go beyond roach of ,h, .tmngth, of thy might, of thy^ OT “ 

1, 168, 9 : asuta pf 1 Snir nuihate rdydya 

tvee&m ayd'sdm marutdm dntkam | 

te sapad'rdso ’jamyantd'bhvam 

d'd it svadhd'm ifird'm party apaiyan || 

in.igor.ting food”. IheLo of ‘"7 ““ 

~ ^ 3 ’ m ; “•> *^=^H the food of the god, ;« p. ‘ 

2, 4, 6: d 1 ydn me dbhvam vanadah panan- 
toiigbhyo nd'mimila vdrnam | 
sd citriya cikite rdmau bhdad' 
jujurvd'h yd muhur d' yuvd bku't || 

The import of the hist two padas of this stanza is not clear vannd^k • t 

and is regarded by Oldenberg (SBE., 42, 205 ; RV Nolen f loot ‘ “ a **1** kgomenon 

f„ r . and of «d to ea, -. The therntm Lco^gTSrg 

they praised to me the monstrous might of the eater of t.ho f * u U Der g- Wh en 
colour as (he has done) for the Usijs. With shining splcndourT h ° P roducod hU (shining) 
having grown old has suddenly become young (a° aini” S’ T S ^°, ne J oyousl y> he who 
the distich as “Was sie mir als das Grossartige des Hol^f ^ ry ..* Gedner to ° translates 
seine Farbe wiefur die Usij ” in hU RV. VberseLng. f„ VeTs^M ' f V ®™ nderte 
he regarded the word vanad as being formed (like hhn*„ / . . ' , , on the ot h pr hand, 

the sufiix ad and denoting ‘ wish, prayer ;• and he tramsl t i^ i! ^ ^ ,oin the root van with 
seine Schreckensgestalt abfeilsciL, da ‘ ^ ^ Gebete 

inclined to agree with Goldncf, hnJ TS? "."T.*** Wi” I .n. 

opuuon and look upon vanad as being derived 
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from the root van ‘ to wish, to long for ’ with the suffix ad. varndah therefore means longing, 
eager’, and denotes, I conceive, the ‘ eager,’ i.e., swift-moving flames of Agm ; compare 6,66,10: 
Irsu-cydvaso juhvd nd'gnth ‘ greedily, i.e., swiftly, moving like the tongues (i.e., flames) of Agm 
and the other verses referred to on p. 227, vol. LVI ante. I therefore translate the stanza as : 

“ He produced (i.e., put on) splendour as if for the Usijs when the eager (flames) proclaimed 
his might to me ; he shone with brilliant joyous light, he who having grown old, became 
again and again young.” 

Compare in connection with the first p&da, 6, 12,5: ddha smdsya panayanti bhd’so ir'thdyat 
tdkfad anuyd'ti prthvlm , 4 then his splendours (i.e., flames) proclaim his greatness as he, cutting, 
goes along the earth. * The expressions dpananta and panayanta in the above verses re er o 
the sound made by Agni’s flames which are here represented as bards attending on kings and 
heralding their approach, that is, as the vandinab, mdgadhdh or fiiitdh that are mentioned in 
later literature as preceding kings and sounding their praises ; compare 9, 10, 3 . r, janona 
prdsastibhih somdso gobhir ajyate ; 9, 65, 6: rd'jd medhd’bhir iyate. In 1, 87, 3 : svaydm mahit- 
vdm panayanta dhu'tayah , on the other hand, it is said of the Maruts that they themselves 
proclaimed their greatness, that is, that they were their own bards. 

amimita in p&da b is derived, as pointed out by Geldner in led. St. 3, 119, from the root 
mi, mi and not from md. The expression varnam amimita is synonymous with the expression 
varpab karikrat that we have met with above in 1, 140, 5 and means 4 he produced, i.e., put on 
splendour or brilliance.’ Compare 2, 13, 3 rupa 1 mindn tddapd eka lyate and o, 42. 13 . rnpd 
mindno akwod id dm nah . With regard to muhuh. see Pischel, Ved . St., 3, 186 ff. 

6, 4, 3 : dyd'vo nd ydsya pandyanty dbhvarn 
bhd'sdmsi vaste svlryo nd iukrdh | 
vi yd inoty ajarah pdvako 
9 snasya cic chisnathat purvya'ni || 

“ Whose might they praise like that of Dvaus, he (sc. Agni), brilliant like the sun, clothe3 
himself in splendour; he who, bright and unaging, drives away (enemies) and destroyed the 
old (fortresses) of Asna even”. The sense of the first p&da is not quite clear, and the explana¬ 
tions given of it by Pischel ( Ved. St., 1,201) and Geldner (ibid., 3, 121) are not very satisfactory. 
If dydvab is to be taken as nominative plural (as it has to be in the other RV passages where it 
occurs) the meaning would be ‘ whose greatness the heavens (i.e., the sky) praise as it were. 
This is the course followed by Ludwig who has translated the pada as * des gewalt die himmel 
gleichsain bewundern \ which is sufficiently close to the translation given by me alx>ve ; 
compare 8, 15, 8 : tdva dyaur indra paumsyam pfthivV vardhati Srdvah, 1 The sky, O Indra, 
magnifies thy valour and the earth thy renown.’ I believe however that the passage yields 
better sense if the word dydvah is taken as genitive singular and the p4da interpreted as of 
whom they praise the greatness as of Dyaus.* The greatness of Dyaus is referred to in 4, 21, 1 . 
dyaur nd ksatrdm abhlbhuti pusyat. 4 May he (sc. Indra) flourish, like Dyaus, in might sur¬ 
passing those of others*, KS. 7,13 : dyaur mahndsi bhumir bhurnnd , * Thou art Dyaus (the sky) 
with (in ?) greatness, the earth with (in?) vastness ’ and in 1, 131, 1 ; l, 122, 1 etc., where the 
epithet asurab, mighty, is applied to Dyaus. Compare also in thi$ connection 1, 131, 1 ; 1, 63, 
1 and other similar passages, which describe the might of Indra and other deities by saying 
that even the sky and the earth quaked with fear or drew r back with fear at their approach. 

This closes the list of passages in which aJbhva occurs. It will be noted that, like the word 
yaksa, this word too is used in the masculine as well as in the neuter gender ; and there can 1x5 
no doubt that, like its synonym yaksah (see p. 147 in vol. LVII. ante), the word abhvah too 
denotes s being (concrete); a class of superhuman beings ; evil being ’ while obfua neuter 
has, like yaksa neuter, these as well as the other meanings mentioned on p. 101 above. 

(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON KHOTAN AND LADAKH. 

(From a Tibetan point of view.) 

By Pbo*. A H. FRANCKE, PhJ). 

The colWtionTIh 914 1 i had ^ PICa ! Ure ° f paS8ing through Chinese Turkestan and Ladakh, 
and J mf 6 " “*?! T r0ad rcmaillwl in the hands of ‘he missionaries at Kashgar 
and Leh until they could be sent to Europe (Munich Museum) in 1927. When working at 

the*, collections, which are somewhat similar to those made by Sir Aurel Stem 

Z aToTt t! ourneys tT struck by the idea that thp Tibeta ™ W 

^ay about things in Turkestan. Sir Aurel Stein, who has so much to tell us of Turkestan 
draws most of his information from Chinese sources, and he is right to do so HeX^Z 

were * but as 1 twnk 1 - ^* ** 1 

in metat Urcl ** ° f ° f the f ° Ur fo,lowin 8 works on Turkestan (Khotan) 

(1) Li-yul-fo-rgyus-pa, History of Li-yul (Khotan), bstan-'agyur, vol. 94 pp 406-444 
pp. Va {KariUade6a -«**""•*>. Prophecy of Li-yul, bstan 'agyur, voi. 94. 

^~W^ a?0) , Prophe- 
SS(S)f ^p: r 336-3^ flW Prophecies of Gosj-inga, b^agyur, vol. 

• x>* 0nly .. the laSt ° f thes ° workH has a colophon, which tells us that 

m R&jagriha, where it was translated out of the language of /!, I f W “ Wr,tte “ 

list contains an important name viz that nf , * (Khotan). No. 3 of the above 

contents. Arhat SaZhavaXna who lilt 7^7 7 Z the whoIe of its 

This Arhat is mentioned in T&ran&tha’s History of BuddJ ' b<! had hear<1 *“ his Iifetime - 

the days when Islam made its first appeal * “ «« * a4 ^ lived in 

lation has not been made of either of these works. RoeU-lf ll PrCSCnt t,me * proper trans- 

Buddha, that translations are not wanted as the three first I °" P ' 231 ° f h * 8 °f lhe 
same ground. Instead of a translation^ therefore ^ mentioned above cover the 

Khotan, drawn from all four books Z hfs Ufe oft bZZZ ° f ^ “*>* <* 
knowing of the existence of this work. S Ch Das in lanR ^ ^ PP ' 230-248 - Without 

other Legends about Khotan ”, in which he ali glve an II T £?* “ Buddhifit ^ 
books, although he does not mention his sources (J 4 9R re® COnteata of those 

T ? “ b 1 - hi * ^ TteM - 

in .He * £ *£— 

(Nos. 1-3). Thomas’ abstract is followed by an abstract f rw ^ ?° ° tke Tibetans works 
Sylvain Uvi, quoted from the Bulletin de locale France ^Lrl^Orklt^'^^ ^ 
Now, with regard to these works, it would ccrtainlv }*> i ., *' 

translation of aU three of them. As these books claim tobZ? * we shou W get a 

ese works, they are of the greatest importance to Khm translations of native Khotan- 
rcsorted to in many difficult questions. Of course in th T arc ' ,1 * 0,0 gy- and have been 
have hoped that such a rich archieological harvest would ° 'I 6 -, 0 . Rock,liU - nobody would 

Although .« the principn! lo*. tZ 

the student of history : thers, which are also useful for 

(1) The Tibetan chronicles ( La-dvaas-rminl mho i . 

(2) The Tibetan documents and letterfbr Z her8) ‘ 

Grunwedel and Le Coq. 8 ‘ from Turkestan by Stein as well as by 
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(3) The famous stone inscriptions from Lhasa. They contain remarkably few notes on 

Turkestan. f 

(4) The geographical work on Tibet, the “ 'aDzai*-glin-ye*he* ", which contains also a 

chapter dealing with Turkestan. 

(5) The legends of the town of Rauruka, contained in the Dxvy&vadana, ^ave been 

preserved in Sanskrit as well as in Tibetan, seem to have been composed in Turkestan. 
The book was possibly put together from local tales. 

Let me now give an abstract of the history of Turkestan, according to Chinese and other 
sources In the second and third century B.C., the Yueh-chih were the western neighbours of he 
Chinese who were often molested by them. Therefore they were attacked and driven to the 
far wTst until they reached Bactria. Their seats were taken by the Huns wno were no pleasan- 
Z neighbours of the Chinese, and virtually reigned over all Central Asm To exert pressure 
on them, the Chinese sought the friendship of the Yueh-chih, to whom they sent an envoy, 
Chang Khien (138 b.c.). The latter was taken prisoner by the Huns andl kept for ten yean. 
After his escape he actually reached Bactria, but could not convince the Yueh-chih of the 
advantages of ^Chinese treaty. Although in this respect the object of Chang-khien s journey 
was a failure, in other respects it was of the greatest importance. For the first time the 
Chinese^ieard of the existence of rich and cultivated lands in the far west, and their government 

resolved to found colonies in those districts. 

of all the Huns were taken by storm, their country passed through, and m 107 
» n ^Chinese emperors concluded a treaty with the Wu-sun of the Ili valley, who were a 
the Yueh-chih All the lands oast and west of the Alai mountains now accepted 
tnbe of the . - 9 a general governor was appointed over all the western 

dominions, who .signed own the present district, of Russian and Chine- 
Turkestan Although the Chine- connection. with these western colonies were oecastontdljr 
we find a Chinese Governor still existing in 73 A.n. At that time KuchA was hie 

resident If however we examine the archeological finds of Turkestan with a view to theao 
residence. oxcept for a f ew coins, nothing has been preserved. Most of the 

anrient coins in all the collections have been rubbed tothe utmost degree,and on most of them only 
“o pll”“rf»eea have been preserved. Neverthri^.amongSir Aurel **-™**ffi 
, P v t , there is also a piece of the usurper Wang-meng, corned in the years a.d. 14 19. 

' 205 of Ancient Khotan, we read of a coin, which Buahell believes to be still ® r - 
Of this coin Sir Aurol had brought only a single specimen from his second Turkeidan expedi- 
L & Iall the mom proud to be able to report that I gut rom Y.tkan two perfect 
, ‘ HaTnaoed specimen of the same coin. They were sent to Munich. Bushell says of 
, . ° • i Ancient Khotan p 205): “ From styte, material and script I would attribute it to the 
^Taln w Zfim’chaeacer iseertainie *b which I take to stood OMH 
Khotan ; the second appears to be an archaic form of fang, meaning territory, quarter, 
with, soul© reserve, etc. 

The Empire of the Kushftnas. 

The sudden disappearance of the Chinese from Turkestan after the first century a.d. is 
, t the audden rising to power of the Kush&nas, who are a tnbe of the before mentioned 
Yueh-chih About a.d. 50-60 Prince Kujula Kadphises had expelled the Parthians from the 
Ldti Valley His descendants added to his kingdom, until under the peat emp^or Kanmhka 
Indus G alley. territories : Northern India from Kashmir and the Panjab down 

to“h7^tiers of Bengal. Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Western UdaUi «ith Baltiston, and 
portions of Eastern and Western Turkestan. 

Regarding Turkestan, we may say with a great amount of certainty that Kashgar 
Shot™ and Kucha were parts of the empire. In favour of this new we may state that corns of 
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____r Jl-xtl 

!?* °T r0re W f0uild 111 ^ at 1*w*W* ta Khoteonad a f^T^Wr 

But also rrom the north (Kucha) several wro brought by the German expedition, 'of 

^portAnce he™ * the upperoo* of the titb - Amttja " in Tilton oa w*H as in Baktaton 

Thl3 . tl n ™ “ d m5t W bBH1 »*»« ^ »Indirm monarch . Tim ChiUMS 

Who foUawed the Kush,W In Tinman, would have tav™t«d other lith*. As u matter of 

,7 when the rhineae a tram took pnMPnira of Kliotan they found the title In the T**es®«m 
of ihv *»-«d \M Stage of Stmt.iit and aliend it to A-mo-cMA The Tibetans also nu t with 
*T " tm ; ! llk ‘ ' vl r t,l "> T <*** 10 H™- Ttev tjH.lt it ,4^-ro, *„d it w,* Pnd N j 
S'Vn P -4^ ^ »* VOUt, h.rh r . tbf Sonata* 

laments Ludm*poim 8 out r Lowover.that dmdra ha* not so far been found in K ,,^uya 

Thectacumstanm* imrler which the t [tie was given, may |* explained ta this way. Wlum 
the KuahannempcloratoohpL.^™ of Turkey they found in Kueliil, Kashgar and Khotmt 
-mail tangdums. wh™ pnnees they did no. wish to «pel t because such a proceeding would 
have thrown the wholetamtctinfodiwrter. They found it more «onm,in„t to leave them in 
possession of their dnmminns, and, its a mark of their dependence on l be vinpemr, induced 
them to accept the titb of «*%*, minister.' A* <xmSt tf tu. they ruled (hairown land ta the 
mforwt of the Kitahlnfts, <* well us their own. When the CSdnroe reconquered tie coimtrv 
they accepted this title for their vassal-kings, but spelled it differently. The Tibetans also 
made use of it in tho Same way; and several Tibetan documents with this title hnvobeon found. 

- p/f .“ of toteWs,t 1 t “ occurs also in the Historical d<x, anwn u 

of Batastan mvtao Dukes of Shifior. In the genealogical tree of tin h> Dukes given 

by Cunningham, the title or name A-md-eMf, la oannwtod with the very first of them This 

fit S S S T "! Ut ^" n ' WlM!n th - V b0cjl ™ N*M*rt again, the title was *0 ZI 
vata^l that they preserved ,t ta their podigrw. They were pleased to make it known fo theta 

JSTS D L f ?JS f T ' ,liIHT^,r , lhBy hfld muliM] « After 

U ^rJ UTnHh ' d W l* h th> ‘ T,tb thnm Th '“ -ohud rafafr^ita.' 

KAW^rei. As the title Me,, king* is aUo ta use among the chiefs' 

^ ** tc1il,Va ** tbp ^mte names Tafota. 
JCWjo, OMfr might be imported from that region, and fo, hv the Bur „ 

“ °” 1 “ ,cl " ,he -»»r - ^ 

-r ^ sxtsi; 

auveral titties, most recently in my pmnpyet Geifl^Ubtn i» T*^, w here Pin,Hi r 

photo of it is found. It was first read bv Prof, Rim^w «g,,, . “ ' "iceDent 

vol 1, p, 94}, ttncJ more recently by Prof. Sum Koilou (dch Or. V P^h’ 

loyal namoa as follows : peimkav thiva m, nr perhaps Vtimn htm t^L^ . \ ' Ht ^ 

the famous KuahAp* rufer Vtana-Kadphiws. TI W date of this tareription k ^*^2? W *! h 
Sfon Konow’e view, ji.o. 1(0. The particular infonwt of this itmt -- f -- „ n ?* “» m 

portrait of a KushM Wug, Just as it ta given on manv of the ^Hkhtaa ^ ^ 1 \ ^ * 

middle of the text. Although Prof. Sum Kouow'h mating of tbu in^, 1 ^ ’* <JU,K 111 dlt ' 
f«Uj accepted bv .11 bi. Mb. .“ "If* 1 *«• 

KMijlme, m not lolly narinnaf.ttb unrti ta certain -!. ' ia, ™ {lnn M,tfl 
of the KiuUnaa, and fhk mukoa it probablfl thut Wee tern l^'lT *'*'* t-'" f ° llu ' tlme9 

part of the KuehSTW 0mpinf k The httcriptiom tn-iks* it a u n "lVi' '? t<J f^raiwi 

tba Klulaue diatrtat 
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I pointedoutinmy article, A language imp of Ladakh (. JASB 1904), the population of Kha- 
latse probably spoke a Dard dialect in those times. 

In the chronicles of Zans-dkar (Antiquities of Indian Tibet, vol. II, p. 156) there is a short 
passage in which it is stated that Zans-dkar, before the advent of the Tibetans, formed part of 
Kashmir. That may mean, that Zans-dkar was also included in the great Kush&pa empire. 
Now the reign of Kanishka was one of the grand times of Buddhism. A Buddhist council 
was held in Kashmir, and Buddhist art flourished in Gandhara. It is therefore probable that 
all his subjects took part in an enthusiastic movement, and that Buddhism was highly streng¬ 
thened in Khotan, if not introduced at that time. But the legends of Khotan, which are given 
in the Tibetan chronicle (prophecy) place the introduction earlier. According to it, a son of 
Asoka the founder of Khotan, is credited with it, though there is nothing to show that this was 
actually the case. Nevertheless, it looks as if in the first and second centimes a.D.- the time 
of the Kushanas—there really had been found several monuments of those earlier times. The 

great difficulty here is that the ancient names of these monuments have been lost and, although 

a good number of ancient names are given in Tibetan orthography in the “ Prophecies,” we 
neither understand them, nor know what they refer to. Sir Aurel Stein is fully convinced 
that such a remarkable monument as the Rawak-stupa goes back to the second century A.D. 
But what is its ancient name ? Who erected it ? 

Other witnesses of the ancient Buddhist times are the very valuable MSS. on palm-leaf, 
birch-bark and other material, which are found in Turkestan and have become famous as 
representing the most ancient Indian MSS. in existence. The first remarkable find was that 
of the Bower Manuscript in a.d. 1890, then of the Dhammapada by Dutreuil de Rhins m 1892, 
half of which was afterwards sold to the Russians by the nativer. Whilst the find-place of that 
remarkable manuscript was said, by the natives, to have been Gosnnga near Khotan. several 
other no less valuable finds were subsequently made at Kuch4. The Manuscript of Buddhist 
dramas found there, and read and translated by Liiders, actually goes back to the first century 
a.d., and is pronounced to be the oldest Indian palm-leaf manuscript in existence. 

Besides the manuscripts, there are also many coins of the time of the Kushanas found 
in Turkestan. Even in my own collection there was one piece, which plainly shows the 
portrait of a Kush4na ruler. Among those which were examined by Hoemle, the name of 
Kuiula-Kadphises could be plainly read. All the pieces are of copper. There exist also 
Kushana coins of gold, exhibiting a representation of Buddha inscribed Boddo m Greek 
characters ; but such specimens have been found only in the western provinces of the Kushana 

empire. , 

The ordinary people of Khotan in the period of Buddhist culture had learnt to read and 
write and for their sacred books an ancient character of Gupta type was introduced. VY e know 
this from the ancient manuscripts of the Buddhist dramas, the Kalpandmandiltka, third or 
fourth century, and the Bhik^u a-pratimok *a,i but for secular correspondence, the Kharoshthi 
characters were used. Documents in the latter type of writing on wood, paper, and even 
leather, have been found in great quantities. Professor E. J. Rapson, assisted by A. M. Boyer 
and E. S6nart, has, after painstaking labour, succeeded in editing two volumes of them wi h 
transliterations in Roman characters. The most important of these relics have been translated 
bv Rapson, Liiders and Leumann. It has been possible thus to discover five kings of Loulan, 
(Shan-Shan) in them, and to fix their order of succession. Even the name of a king of 
Khotan, Avijita-simha, has been discovered in these documents. 

As regards the western parts of Tibet also, the present Ladakh, we may be sure that 
they were not without writing in Kushana times. The Kharoshthi inscription <rf Khahtae 
has already been mentioned, and besides that, there have been found two smaller Kharoshthi 
inscriptions in the same loc ality. There is moreover even an older Brahmi ins cription on the 

1 The Dhammipada manuscript, however , is written in Kharoshthi characters 
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<rf '?U' Te . TJlu "“P” of ttH) PMWn *Omflakm to be located in Ladakh, Kvowi. 
*£££*** ,n that LMUft11 writill « w ’ tt * *“ ™* Ay this know proved «y 

£“**f* -- •*> probably not left with** * 

rr.nl- ifn tr^ ^ "•*** ^ ^ 

K m tr fl « *SS: 14111 «*iW that ** ****** 

Tl 'T? 1 " t timC * ; anfi lt ^ remarkable that tb Baltfe stfil use n script tor 

W f ™T riffLl tG left “ Ud ifl f0,mdcd on a " JLadijin ^bet 
L if" f d I r** **’ ™ d mOK ni0 * nJ *•"> » ™m,d here andVre; 

t f V k pC, " ,t ° f 4 fo ™ of wticl1 ^ " Kb,ro,htbi. In ft not 

. h | : /’p’ Up th,; ^ cnt ' "<* a suigle manuscript of this type of Bafti script has 
cn brought hi Europe, or to any of the great Indian libraries ? Tho ody specimen of it 
that has bwn pub bated is found in the Linguistic *9«my o/ India, vd, III portl 

To Ladakh aim, at might be expected, the Buddhist art of GendhAm w M brought Bur 
n0t "^ h J ^ of Khotan, but by way of Kashmir * A. Punjab, Z^nldT 
m jmimant* of Ladakh cannot bo dated so far back as the first gr second century a & hot thee 

^•^rta U L£kKTr 0 |’ and thChi Can ** harf3 * v n " y douI,t *«* Buddhism «a* flrmlv 
*'. idafiht WrouJ, etc,, before tktve district* wore governed by Llmsa Let my 

m^uon the marble sculpture of Amlokitciw^ of Re-phag‘(Tnlcku^iha, from L *i*th 
r / v U? “ lrhlt ' “tf ° f * E * fa” Cfyndfa, of the Le time * the 

J asdptnre of Mutiny* n*jr d iul-'abyo in Ladakh of (he ninth or tenth century the 
relief s^ pturea of 3Upur m Bdtietan and Sriiku (prohably in Pni%/ AH 

thuaa sculptures are plain descendants of the Gandhim school of art 1 

TittfceaUn -re Ao country through which passed Buddbi.t wisdom a, well us Buddhist 
art on Its way to CW It i 3 an mating f^t that wo have n short not*, with p ^d toBud- 
S“ l art. ciimcl to Cmna. in the Tibet™ work f tIie ™™!eSS ™JZ 

We road in a fr s iti la tf on from this work by 8. Ch. Dm iskfl n eoih , <*t *i r* * 

of Akflu Iks G lohhe (KuchS) of Li-vul, now called Khu t-bh iV i I ^0 the East 

places of Biddhi* pUgmnagc VwXUlSS^T!! ^ 

?— - « p LZ, fZZSATSZzi 

nIWWIt • an Jo-ho. * th* BlluginUl Of Saqddt.wood '. Tti» the flume Al tl • 81 *1 

“IS (w ff *• ^ *»» ™ .i»w. t T s Z! 

□t.nulee.n.vf in fM,.. „ r « t Ku eh4 2 W “ “ “W <*¥»% 

- - «&—«*- - *. P .Jr. d r^rtC' “* ,w ,n - 

--"r»^tr^zrr^ir,r, 0 ^ b : ;• —■ 

r:x“' “ *• 58 

(To he continued.) 
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WAS ST. THOMAS IS SOUTH INDIA ! 

{A Reply to Dr. P, J Thoms#.) 

Hr T. K. JOSEPH, B.A, L.T. 

in to ftriin, AtHrw. «*■ Lvn pp T-W. ?'• *: J Tb rr '■* T ™ZZ^ 

.<M- olmy orticlo, * ritora. i« *«£ n*.*** « ^ “”L££bi 
_„t TV up 221—223, Tho game rejoinder by Or. Thames hrul previously - 

£ tCW-t-) !*»«**« l», PP 662-062 -id.™ P«*£”J 

remarka And * controvert wont on between ug in that mag&cbw for ,««> months Aa 

,„ „„„t 111 tot lit. bem wrilto by tom *wUb. m tot„«™l. I to" 

■renfbre my«if to the most important points disced therein- .. . 

In Tfcc Townff MeneJIndia for November 1S127, p. S52, Dr. Tnouias dec area - h 
pu* around a fact." 1 do not agree that this, can bo ^ dawn ft ^ 

£Li_ For maumce. take the fallowing, which i mentioned m I ^ 

1927 P P 734 ;-" There ie the local Hindu tradition of the coming of the PAndavae «> acuiW 
^.LTZJI But tbit dto .to ntoll «h». toy me *™n *"?• i“. 

Mateo Pnlo’a time (c, 12S0) there waa the tradition lii Ojpfcn that 0»^i e. Fto* £ 

sepulchre of Adam, our Brat parent* (Talo'* II ire# Polo, 1903. vol. n, p. 3 }. 

docs not mean that Adam wan ever Ui Ceylon” 

In Y.ML for January 1926. Dr. Thorns says: " My exclusion « the 
I lHl Ltiole There It no evident to dirari the" [South tndian) ^ition of St Thonme 
But my contention La that there in no evidence to Jinn* the South Indu.i tradition _■ 
Th 'mo i» i f: to pro™ that St. Thom w Come to Sjuth In lm, aa the tradition allege*, bm _ 
South Indian tradition has nil those centuries been saying that St. Thomas did camo to S * 
India, the oniu probandi isOB thwffl who uphold it. 

1 “ Legenda grow around a fact " (aiya Dr. Thomas). 

2 A legend ha. grown around the coming of St. Thomas to South India. 

1. Em ^ m5n S ol St. Thome* to South India is A fact, 
f'ertainlv thin logic does not appeal to fflt, 

S?jf X. for November 1027. P . 003. Dr. Thomas «ys S - We have patristm^onym 
fbtvoiir of the apostolato," No ; none of the early fathers of the Church say definitely and 
££n oroaaevangelized Art India. True, the early fathers and other wntera 
t dim "Ldia 1 ’ to St. Thomas. But writers of the same period assign Parthia to him, net India. 
Might we not say that both parties are right, on the asattmptinn that it was to Indi*- 

Pirtiiilthe Indo-Parthian region in the North-West of India} that S‘■ Tinnitus wr.- 
p „thm ^*0? ^ , that ^ evi <Wa 6ro n0 w lacking to prove that the 

MblT^ °l El. Th„„ i. a/«l Mrtog Bti M - —*—* 

[from South India}.—T-*November 1027. p. 0o2. 

Very well then, let ns net say that the South Indian journey of S^lbomaa « n /** 

'JZKZZ » fbrtbcoBUiE, to. T ftrt-T E «" “»■ “ “ tor 

A f miirse mew tradition too, no real history." (Italics niiuo.) 

What recorded Bt. Thomas tradition of equal age ban South India k> pit agamet the St. 

Thmn» tmiitira “ O* “U '»°k» ol Io»«n 1;t ” Ed '““ ^^ 

D, Tbumft«: “ 1 ttowlo»«»« ^ain tot u .Mbf «*"»*“ 

, ~Tu> lit !*>;» time Mi" (tot St. Tbomw tiuuo tosoath lulsi).- 

>»«. w “ *«W »tors iP re«itotorsi*, U, totno.b^ of 
H fntwtrS to S-. to pl»,n tradition tot St. Thomo. t.mo to ttotk 
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Indio. Tho tradition may be plain, it may b® hoary, ago-old, lumiunt or of timu iuimtmurml; 
it may be held flierod by the Malabar Cbrin Liana or even by the irhclt of Christendom. Yet 
when we begin to scrutinize and argue about it, tho bunion of proof rest* with those who 
stand by the tradition,, although Dr. Thomas says [T.ifJ,, November I 8 SJ 7 , p. bJt) that 
" when we on? dialing with such a hoary and respected tradition, the asv prethandi i* on 
thnee who claim to dlspru re it." A atran gs statement indeed J How could the {on :w) obifga- 
tion (probundi) to prove a tradition rest on lit,),■*.* who claim to disprove it t This would 
br on inversion of the established rules of evidence. 

On p. 41 ol Y.MJ. for January, IS2ft, Dr. Thomas writes. The plainquestionit,Have 
you any evidence to affirm that St Thomas did »oi come to India or r&uid not hare tom*. ; or that 
flome one forged the tradition (if eomc definite timt find plate V' 

Lei it he granted for argument'n *ak<j that there is ro evidence* NertaUielrtb can 
R9k Dr. Thomas,—Have you any evidence to ufftriu that St. Thomas cli^i romp to South India ? 

I grant that St, Thomas could very wejl have cxirau to South India- Why, 1 —-Asoka, or 
Mfikendra, or Sanghsmitm, er Alouimkr, or M^gn-itlienee. or Ch&miis, or Fa^hleii, i*r NujhjL on 
could have come to South India. But that dooa not iinplv chat thev did c^une. 

As regards my theory about an Edesfrutio mi&iniiary of perhaps king Abgars time {circa 
200) 1 1 then and chore said f IntL Ant, t 1920, p. 222) that it wm? u Jf speculation wtiivh nmy or 
may not he correct." Aa I have said, Bl Let it hy all means prove to bp wrong. But that will 
not help St, Thomas 1 eauW { Y,3U , Deeamto p. 733), Since Dr. Thom** and eomp 
others win to be busy tilting against, my speculation, instead ol proving Che much-vaunted 
South Li lian tradition, I havpi already withdrawn tho speculation. Let. Dr. Thomas i gn ore 
oy theory, and & !• Iress himsfllf to tba tisk of proving Chut S L Tlitnu iia came to Sou t El J 3 *dis. 
For the enlighten [limit of eoholars who do not know Syrian MalayaJant. Tamil, und Tulugu in 
which IwignafM tho Soittfc Indian tradition li recorded, Dr. IWnw will do woU to get 
tho South Indian Thomklic doopinwit* translated into English and publish chum a* early m 
posable. Lot each ashokrahavo a ckomm of scruttnixiiig the 11 hoary and respected * a tradi* 
tion, and estimating it at it* true worth. 
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THE MISSION OF GEORGE WELDON AND AERAHAM NAVARRO TO TEE 

COURT OF AURAXGZER. 

Bv ha Bin All DAS. B.Lm. (OxOV.J, F.K 8.L.. FR-Rior S. 

(Continvtd from pup 9L) , . 

i, r*™™ ™r ««™“ <* *■ •* «*» «"5>f *** " *? 

«otae difficulty in obtaining confirms tlcm of tat- privilege* for lort - ■ 

SIS SS facl ^ Jbrtrfw ftlnsMly obtAinfid from the Kings Of Gdeondji 

weXt * that time in their potion, M however, £*T*S*&"g 

^ then.. During the Company* war agate* the Mughal the author,« at Fort St. Genrge had 
irndteffenslvdy +•* F^‘ * OovemtnU y« w, doubt yt .v* 
not bo sufficient to protect us from their exaction* & frtoh dOtnnmU o every m- nabob other 
™ t ,v Govern- near us”’* They also believed that if th tjknrtn for Fort St Geer** could 
Z procurod from the Emperor, it would prevent all further ^puU* und troub^jnd 
them roiqnwtkmed authority iu thtir administration. A? n^irtb■ H»' Camj^ny $ Other ^ttL- 
»cp te , they wet* obliged to accept the EmperorV condition, K^wrthMb« 
departure in May they ™* able to communicate w,fh th*«*«'>» at Bombaj J^Lnga 

foimal reception of ihufarmtn. Both reived from the Empmwand^Kh&n. 

Accordingly a consultation was held at Bombay 0»lLeon February So, W«9-fl0 ■ **h 
mmaeb to the communication from Weldon and *»«»> «> 

mew Hama .t Surat. And it w« decided by the Council that .M» Tm D^ty Cmornor 
of Bombay, should go tuSumt for the purpose of rcrmvdrg the /«■*«• This * 

\tr Vanx wan endorsed by Sir John Gayer. It was further agreed that the Governor of SuTOt 
should be ahtad teta-M.' hostage* guaronteemgta'h-b «*» after- lnn» mcon^tron 
witli the farman should be concluded. On this condition nW could he juwss.il uil.icr to 
Surat or to Swollv. If this request should not be grunted, then Van* wan not to proceed 
further than the river's month near Surat. John Vau* ag«*d U> mderUkc the «m 
trusting that his mission would ho .mCtta&l and to the advontagO of the Company. Arrange- 
mcntTthcioforo. were made for the garrison of the Castle to bo placed under command of a 
Suitable wnta-Q until bis flitfe ffituiDr 3 ^. 

Mr. Juhii Vans, therefor, proceeded to Surat on March ft. 1039-90 to toes.™ from the 
Governor with all dignity the much dcrirodJbnad* « At Surar he jomed by Mr. Hams, 
who wiih other members of the Company had just been 11 released from thaw Itoos . lhe> 
were attend, h 1 bv mi imposing escort, including all panwna employed m tho Comp a -«rv,« 
The Anri* within a gilded box wan delivered to them by the Governor in person at a spec oJ 
darter and a ,J ncrpaw ■* was bestowed on Van* ss a mart of Tmpenal favour. After the 
cuemony was concluded they returned to the factory in a triumphant procession. Their 
jov was diort-Lived. When the fttrmdn had been trunalated into Engiiah from the Pcmian, 
it "was found to the factors’ 1 gnat amaaemont and sorrow instead of a fanndn answering to 
our arliei™ & agree meat wo found it a worse sham story than thu farman yt ea me down 
hl Mubhtar Khan’a Moreover. Vaui was obliged to remain nan hostage 0* Surat 

until the English should fulfil tiiefr part of the obligations. During that time he was subjected, 
na recorded tn a letter to his father, to " Thousands of ahua^ from y* Mo0tfl . **“ 8»* 6 hanl 
HEftinat y* Grano of an E^gliHllUlall.' ,4l __ _ , . A 

The Emperor issued a general fanA&n to the Engludi on the -3rd day o( the 
r uw ifa 'Itiiuml (February 27, 1089-W). Thin wa« to the effect that they having submitted 
and mittitod a/a^dfl ; and having intimated through 1'tin.fld Kh An theirin tout ion to p™nt, 
the Emperor with Hs 150,000 to Ids ” mast nabtn tmpBiny rwimibUng jr Sun ; lte\Tiiig under- 
taken also tn restore the goods thay had taken and promised to co nform t o the anci e nt ouatomn 

-ii &».Vo. ini ,/<?>. «. X.O. « Kobo, of honour (Pert. *r-«_F) « S5* 

*1 A lilt. 22,105 (Johnson F»pw*i. BJf, 
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of the port bnd to behave themselves quietly in fin air—iim Emperor would allow them to hollow 
their trade. He demanded, however, that Sir John Child, wkn had caused the trouble, should 
bo dismissed and expelled tram India* : Ho was not apparently a wore at the time of issuing 

the fitrmdn that Sir John Child bad already dial. 

The above document was immediately followed by another farm/in of a non explicit 
character. This was addressed by the Emperor to [timftd Kit An. Governor of Sunt, sod • 1 °-H 
the 27th day of the month, J am list-4 if (March a, 1080-00) the 33rd year of his reign. Ite 
ctmtente related chiefly to English affairs at Surat, and to Other p&rto of the Imperial do- 
nuiiiouti. Aurnugxeb. in <fm*eqitnnc« of having received a report from J ‘timid Kl.a n tW the 
English had submitted and agreed tu recoup the merchants’ losses, eoimmuidud tho Govmiar 

to carry out tho foliowing order*!, all of which were contained in the Inter /smut;_-{!) Mr- 

Vuui to ho detained in Surat until all obligation- imposed Ou the English had been complied 
with. Only then should I"dinad KhAn writ-' to the Sidhi with instruction* to remove from 
the neighbourhood of tho castle. Goods, money and ships to be brought to Surat and restored 
to thfilr rightful owuera. The famdn ww then to !« given to Mr. Vaox. This granted (gj 
lilwrty tn coin their nwn bull ion; (3) to buy or sell their horses as they pkow; (4} in the „vmh 
nf nth 'Inis wanting goods from English ira rehouses, they are to apply for them through the 
Governor, who shah be responsible for payment ; (55 those who ntouwt the F.nwiui. u? 
prosecuted by tins Governor ■ ffl) shun Id the G ovum or order anything On the King's l.-ehalf he 
is to cause payment to be modeut once : (7) ot her buyera also to bn com^dled to pay quickly ; 
(8, goods sent to Swelly for shipment And not taken on Iward may bo stand again in Eurat 
without duty being ft second lime demanded ; fjm tit> further custom to be paid on goods 
brought from the interior than thuf payable according to the/ai-nufn of Shlth JehAn; (IQ) 
speedy dptpatoh to he given at the custom house; [11) discharge of oil Englishmen and broken 
in prisim : (12} goods brought from other parts of tho EoipLtv for shipment at Surat %q p*y 
Emperor’s customs in ouu plow only. * 

Tho Governor wag to decide on the f Allowing point* s—(1) Goode landed at gnrat and 
not sold there, to be free of a second doty If sent to another port for sat*; (J) trouble about 
provision* for Bombay; (3) letters m and from England not to bo stopped at the porta ; (*) 
a fresh plate un the river nido to be allowed for repairing ships. 

Rulings a a to some speojal complaints v-v re m follows Custom for provisions. apparel, 

plate, etc., for us? is not to bo paid if it had been free formerly ; (2) robberies of Englishman's 
gnoda un ihu mads to be remedied by oHbiala exactly an if they wore subiecta' goods ; (g) 
custom for ooflee etc. to he levied, ur not. according to farmer image ; (4} Englishmen*! 
sexvartis . if ylsroi, to ho captured and rostered by the 'Govetiior if they should run awny ■ 
(5) bdfi?o package not to be opened; custom being paid in reliance on the oimora 
word ; {6} custom* to be paid at the year s end if that vw the old practice; (7) the owner's 
word to be talten and hales of good* lofi unopomd. the invoice only being dm** : 
(8} complaints about tho ondercustoitor at Bwilly to be examined aD d redress 
given ; (0) s oomplain* about Yaeoub Kbi ,’s poiiurai at Bombay to be examined 
ami ailjmtarf (10) rc-fora to thn sum u ! -t of guod* wrongfully aciterl hv the English ■ (U) 
Englishmen may go out. of Surat to their icirden* and return freely, if that w** the custom - 

m Its- 80,000 deposited in the Emperor's troasiuy to be credited to the English tor *-- 

suatained ; < 13) a complaint Against Mr Bowclw to be tried bv tho King’s Uw - (14) another 
complaint about tho uiurdvr uf two Englishmen also to bo tried by the King* bw ■ (lfl) » 
drnibr ruling in tho case of another complaint gainst Mr. Rowdier; (itt and In the chars* 
/.gmn'it 'tfoohdi Abdul Go flare, who had falsely accused the English of Capturing a shin of his 
which icullv tuIrMi by the l>a4ic^ r ,, ' a ™ * 


., .. , Tbs *»#"*?*> a ou April 27. IflflO. In doing no,.he tuforaied 

Ibrahim KkAa, G rewmor of Bengal, that the English woreadmmed and em-iy for what they 


« See flb, HOio} Q,V, iU, 1.0. 
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tad tlonr, and that haring mint VatUo to !iis Court to solicit a farmdn and ask tor pardon. 
h« had granted thuir prayer He, therefore, commanded Ibithtm Kliin to se« that no 
[•odv in y<f Jurisdiction to molest hurt or hinder the Engliah nation in y* busmMOB. h«f 
suSur them to carry it nu in y* same manner aa formerly this mu tort * m l and act 
aceordiogly." 44 

JJim-ii of Ikoce with the Mughal wets at the outset well-received by the Company \* «tTt iuM« 
in Bengal and Furt St. George,eiucu it would vimbln them to re-establish their trufo in i fu>K- 
iicuviticcH. President Elihu Yule and his Council wrote from Fort St. George, congratulating 
Weldon (Hid Navarro on thu successful result of their efforts and requesting thi iii to fora tint 
n nolv 0 f the articles together with other agreements neeesaaty for their information concerning 
the Company's affaire. 4 * A few months later, on becoming acquainted with the ftjfcms of 
peaet, their opinion entirely altered. They considered them ** scandalous ” and thought that 
if Sir John Child hud been alien, he won hi not have accepted my Jann&n on such terms. 

When Lhe terms of Peace with tho Mughal were placed before the Court ol Directors they 
pronounced them both unjust, anil humiliating. They had originally formed high nipectatiane 
of the rewards likely to follow the heavy expenditure they had functioned, but the result 
dashed their hopes to the ground. They had aimed at a great political achievement by 
establishing then power independent of the Mughal'8 control, but the result not only con firm«| 
the Fmporor’s authority, but made their own dependence more complete and obvious than 
c-vor This was the outcome, as their own historiographer, John Bruce, admita, of their 
hrrt attempt to become im independent pow er in India, Ho might well bate added that they 
bad ciimmitted the generally irreparable fault of under-estimating their opponent's resources 
MUl power while magnifying their own. It may have lioeu difficult (or the Company 
especially when due allowance is made for the time then required to communicate with India, 
to form a just estimate of the Mughal resource*, and no doubt they were led by reports of 
Aurangsajb’s difficulties in the Deccan and with the Martthta into a belief that his power 
wxs rapidly uti the decline. But it norma certain that iho wiali was father to tho thought, 
aud little sympathy can be felt for them when, their p&iufl and Iiwjw* resulted in bitter dis- 
;tp|K‘intin^nt and they found themselves in a worse position than before. 

If iJJowance is made for thcmi rtiiLdduiutioiis, If it cannot he denied that- Sir John Child's 
demands wore quit* beyond bin or the Company’s power to enforce,and that his procedural*, 
attain them waa arbitrary and reckless of consequences, then t he terms of the Treaty were as 
fair and reasonable a* could have been expected. The Mughal Emperor was iu thu |x*ition 
of tin victor, and the accredited agents of the Company were aupplknta. They come not to 
lvAi for the surrender of his authority and territory—that dream foul passed away in ihciitirr 
fill I iitc of an unjudtifiabhi and ill-oonccived adventure—but for pejmififlion to bo allowed to 
continue thflir proper calling m traders. This tho Emperor grunted on his own conditions, and 
thev were gln.1 enough to accept them, although the Court uhceo to relieve their feelings of 
disappointment in angry outbursts. Mr. Bruce’s commentary long after 4b»vwl that " this 
apparent reconciliation cf the Mughal to the Company was an arbitrary act of despotism to. 
u nrd& the English ” can only bo explained by th* fact that it woa penned in a day when the 
political ruin of the Company had entirely superseded the commercial. 

In forming his decision Aunmgzeb could not bo expected to leave out of consideration tin- 
fivrmmrs Josses his subjects had for many years sustained at the hauda of the Company - 
oemnli. Of uai» thaw waa another aide to the matter represented Ijy ths niMtioti iitipvsal 
bv his officiate on tlio merchants at Surat and elsewhere found the Coast. Still, if a hakner 
hkd I won struck it would have been largely in the- Mughal's favour. It may bt admitted that 
tbr procwdings of thoue officials, thetr corrupt practices—with which. however, the Europeans 
!■ i,i complied readily enmigb— and their cviutiom, to put it mildly, of Imperial endera proved. 

*.i i.j ,V«. 5J0C rt/O.0. iS, IK 
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XliTT °' Mu8bal Oorenm “ t wore *'«■** » *«**’. 

Although peace was restored and the renewal of trade sanctioned the rv._ u 

counter many difficulties before it could even in part re-establiah its potion 
were diminished, a very considerable debt had to be cleared „<t a 77^ 

221“°**?' P " U S“; s '“ dFre “ t *“ d >»«».. toner. Stmit 

ambition of the Oar, in ion. The, .1^1 r by ‘ b,! "‘ff* 1 

. . . . J i commerce rather than of war or politics. 

At this juncture, when the outlook if not radiant was at least hearth * , , ' 
serious circumstances developed in Europe. After a lone neae . 4111 been, 

««> EngUnd. And an tic £val po.er^f ££JTtCtlH °“‘ 7 W °“ fW 
and the queetion ot eca iraprenntc “tag in tow^b^Tp ** ° f E " g ‘“' i 

poaiiion of English factories , 0 J the Cbm Tf-T?" ^ «» «* 

not only firmly estabhshed at Surat and elseahere h„f rt t ™ peri, “ l - Th e FraK!b *«• 
the Royal Hag generally cruising between Sw.fi, k„d ibZ 7,1 ’7^“’ ’2““'"° u ” d " 
namiy for the English the peril did not become Zl^^ZbL T* Port “- 

e^-d in effort. to hold the Channel and the ModiterrarZt SSSHntTt 

it /5L 222K T 7*“ ■*** 

limits of hi. At lastthe Home Tuthorito7 “ h “ tditi » U " > 
and merchants, took rigorous «ep» to place their SataSf , p “ it i 0 ” “ t ™ d »“ 

end they aunt out Sir John Goldiborcugh to ZZZZ — ^ b “.“' T ° ‘ bat 

opening a new chapter in the Company’, history. P arge of their settlements, thus 

BOOK NOTICES 

Walking on the Water, Indian and Christian n f - A / .. . , 

T> -- ~ - iviiuty, by the magic powers of truth, and by 

the rwvnhio TVwrv- • -A - A - _ J 


Miracles. By Prof. W. X. Brown, Pennsyl¬ 
vania University. Open Court Publishing Com¬ 
pany, Chicago, 1928. 

Professor Brown brings sound knowledge to the 
study of this enticing problem, and sets about his 
work in a systematic manner, which is altogether 
admirable. He begins by a consideration of Walking 
on the Water as it appears in Indian Literature, 
both as a religious act and as an Act ot Truth. He 
shows that the first of these two points is as old as 
the Rigveda, and that unfordable rivers are crossed 
by miraculous reduction of the waters in them 
which makes them fordable. He remarks (p. 5 ) 
that of “the ways in which rivers can be crossed 
magically, this is the simplest and the one most 
likely to be inspired in literature by some actual 
happening. 5 He then turns to walking on water 
by means of an Act of Truth, and remarks (p. 9) 
“ that the legends as to this are not found in texts of 
very great antiquity.” After this. Professor Brown 
notice (p. 13) that “ walking on water is recognised 
in India as one of the stages of the psychic power 
° f „ Which «» highest grade is ^ Dg 
T* 8 « ™ important obeerva 
n, eh he strengthens by remarking that 44 levi- 

LiteratUre ’” *** hack 
ien?th H d,8C088es this point at some 

™ hi, conclu8iona <p* 2 ») 

the war, of nw g d ® Ind,a ’ pointing out that 
** ° f P^orfmng the miracles are by the aid 


, . " * --iriiun, anu or 

he psychic power of levitation. The methods are 
by wading through water made miraculously shal- 
™. ying acrofifi It, and walking on its surface. 
He then points out that the chief of the pre-Chris- 
tian stories are Buddhist. 

LiZ^r 0 * PZ Wn 06X1 Uokks the non-Christian 
Literature of Western Asia and Europe, where he 

Ro"thlt t- 34> ^ th ® dividin 8 of the waters 
so that it ,s possible to pass between them on dry 

and is characteristically a Jewish notion,- quoting 
he well-known stories in the Bible and elsewhere 
(P - 39) that “ the stories of rivers 
• ,„ ie3 ° f water suddenly becoming fordable 
are in Western Asia invariably attached to histori- 
P^nagw." and sometimes seem to have a 
germ o truth in them ; »\e., f or some reason a usually 
unfordable stream is found to be fordable. Like the 

any ° ne Wh0 ,ived in the Hima- 
^ abIe 40 confi ™» this view. There, com- 
poratively large streams fraquently. and reaUy large 

beoomeX.or?orTS 

^ny mi.es away up 8tream 

e ocal public such happenings are naturally 
marvellous and magical. 

wi n t2 DC A h “ i °u PP ° fe8W BroWn ra “ arka «>at in 

levend urh- u ti T^ “ ,nde P e “dent pre-Christiaii 
le^nd which relates to walking on the water. 

iel h r“rtr tiona, « dhin ‘ 10 4 ' mc ^ a ^ 

legend, in the New Testament of Cbrirt b.msdf «,,! 
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Sfciflt Bjtar W.llkip# OB tho “™' ha *5^ dia 1 

, ltM « thr rtlBt^LineJiip b>twwm the Indi*" ■«* 

lotion *i9i ST^t tkiU, Thn wraJiriiun 

h(S *rei«i .1 hi ih*t tte Chriitioi. Uim origio-M .ft 
Tk wlrrl* book In writ*., m - diapwwennto 
.Wit and Id #u:sr*3.Uvu ill ihoostren*. 

r. TteMrf.tt. 


T,r- (;«ax*«.vju» A«oniT»™ K ft orttK 

UW AAL, Now Impcr.uti*^, ^.XLTl 
n y iiraaT CniiiE!^ M-RAA 1-1 H> < PP- * 
|5S; ,-ith SJup. IM PiUw « Tw* 1 lUuatr*- 

This important ,iH..w*rft|* «" C3iiiluky U T, 

.,vt..« r^-rrf by Mr. H. C-udo-i«*-* 

„a SitperiatolKfcnt itf ihu Are Will,ft) aol Hur^l' ol 

Irtdii. Wsrteni Cirtln, are g- «--ll know.., « pfe- 
tewII* a VH.TyiB^al, if brief, historical ° U ***“J* 
tlH. n*ti« of tin KjMHrew dialftoh. from the Wh 
to iheta^iniwnB of thn fourteenthcentury, whentbe 
Dokka" wm. OTOirun hy Malik KAiur. Ill* <«®‘ 
KUkry ,« I»H*1 upon nMt'j u"*** 1 *' suppli’iniiiitf^ 

by tl* evident' Of npiPT^l«^ *•“** *1"** d,< - 
wvw * 4 . N«l fcBbw* ** Ltumduatory Nato on 

Cluilaky&n Arebiirntiito w fou jtd *» thu J^*"*™** 
eourlry. that is frem Uhotlod in th« *"» “ ,Mi «“ 
Kulluijjur in lhi' north, *nrl fn«™ th* <3hat^ 1,11 “• 
w „ lt to the wmtrfn port of Uur IkllMy district on 
tlK. wri, or remjl.ly rpcabimr. the urea watered by 
i he upper .-rer^ of the Kre-i and Tu^abhadri 
nVLfs and their tribulariM. Mr- C«U!«e. bw found 
ffDrn 41 fiilk-T talfciisiflriiy wuh E-inxnpIc* of th* 1 ®ET“ 
thun K*rgii£*on li.irl h^l flb|o tfi lb* thtf m- 

cfllLea UhlfcikjMi n^ii Moton ^ nol- * tlSJunc^ siyS^, 
urijliD of mown, lint in merdy 
autgmwth of Lbn nu-Htir I>nivs«him Of ntyte 

uftha amith. «« modiBed in it* mjhi*qcrcrf- ifavntap- 


■ tl r 1 riL by LfimVilr bmbLvrs tw to hsiv^ c-vi^ii- 

tualiy flttiuiM-'fJ 4i soprlnltv Htyii> in tfiAir bHTlcLi r Elir« 

di0AnUki in tb* iTWHstiuti frutn U» pun^V 

DrAi idUn lyjMrt of tii© wantil ■« rid aiphth wulur^ 
britij! isrf i>y <1 Taking t > f hf-i f *iurt Ing p cnu 

tho Drftu idukn lompk.-, wml iwly npwimni wf 
whiob had bn^n orActcd oi-rjufi^ Kuidtanuj. 

^j] f Aibnte ^ BMfiniL ih« ChAluJcynn Imikkra 
In^dond rl»AR« until Uw o T ij?ia^ foni^ wj-tt- 
,dm«t loot Whi]o retautliig thfl clHinM^™tio 
frravidivtn BtiiMsd at bwi^inlJil ftrnmfioinont- of tbo 
Ijioy indueLd the ** «©ll lrt^n?y, in 

troduoeO niufo of tlwtn, nnd ^ovifrod them iril h such 
ppohmiou nf omwntntiii tMjdl that tbny 
«nd, in !■!« usamploff, K«ep 
Ur,C dwai^a^wi how Umj Virbpitaa icmplo (purdy 
Omvidion) id rauadalud. tho Jaina loiopk and Hu 
KiV^vifivfltvtu-fl.tompl4; ut. I^kku^dj &ad liulkrfd* 
at gambol ^xffmplify tho ^TaEmstjnn. 

Thi 1 C!liidwkyj^i» bom the liwo PulikiiHm It, m 
\ eM t r until ttwir temporary cehpw> hy the BiHffa- 
in tho eighth rt irtufy conti nwulto uaa fchal )ra- 
vidian ityk%f«which they proboWy ohiainoilbuild. 
r .r<i fjxini thn ftOuth- thJTiUg tho R|i§trftkill^ [nsriud 
LitO© Bftflm* to have b«a doiw ifl the way of icmpln 
buitihi^ in thcr Kunarcre dhtHota. Tbc 


Lultufi had. their WU work in io tiw pur*h p 

auitahty iho groat msnacw*/&$m * l Kiura, M whioli.^ 
Mp. u ftU*! "aiLurt bnw Jitraifijed flm 

Hkilltul Miirkmon in tlwi country round, from north 
anil Ecuilh. ThtPO irJ I5a> dOilhC that a FrfaHh iinpt-tm- 
wjvi gi wri txi t r a ui pin lioildmg; on tlu 1 n?tiiro to p aff '-' Tr 
,jf (hr OJuVIukyii family uudcf Tail* IT, towarda the 
ytfd 4if tlio toilth Hhi’nturyp nncf it i-» f^ni this iiioe 
that wo notiev tho fioii daflait© dopfftm* froEJi th« 
puns Dmvitbnn ty|M» of tho time of VlhrTfcniAttatyo 
II."’ From this linn? oku tho lavonhk I milch ng 
malaria] of cha early rafct© -the itandatono of the 
diitrict—■n-u abandoned for * « hloritio -iahirt, 
iiione troctabla unckr thu chi^l and injiu-d tof 
lil» rirt'i iy aa ciurwIiT^tff* of t3dKt^4 work. 

Tho main porlhut of the test i© di-votod to "i de+ 
tflilod dc iits 5 ithin of an the moi^i dktiiirtiw ^ iD " 
torevtiniz (uTtipWj, both ft) Y^rly and (3) Ij&bt- 
Short chapter'd follow on KkrHina. TtunpEry, Tttnle 
ytonc Mona mi-nlff, Toicribed Tabletii and MomonaJ 
ObJ^rtn of Fetiafi Wo^ldp and Saif fluim, 
ColnoEtuPi ZixliKuiI Stones nod MiswdlatHJOuv Obieris* 

A gliM«ary in added of the principal Wl^«co And taemu 
ocuumng Jn the test. The ivniilLh oi phaloflcapha 
and drawiiige ie ft npooial MMirO of tbiy hftndaomn 
^lumo. It \* ft pfty that nuv©f ft^ ar the plu.toflTaphs 
reprwluii 11 1 Af^^uitiiin in 

C. £. A W. Olddou, 

SnU)KSC^wi*™™® 1 “ ,!M ™ lr ue * 9 rti_EDA vN ^ 

W AiTHVF. Vf L UT. Asm a n o tfl *am ren t. i k Kum r e 

Dra XVn ll.su. 4. Drtrr- 

junn MoufiEXLlMlWCffR I’* 

Kovmssws net l f . A.BKOccfuvs, Libretto, 

Ill LtuB intonuting b«ak, the nll«r p”« *b™ rtnl 
u new iTiUififin. tbit u( Stylfl, Iwni I'D dm™, 

i cn« run rlntarmllW li ^ 1 reli^.v* f'nrlii*'^ 

and iutem-rt«rtlM> byiawaompfiwsi m ths ^'“ u - 

saMibita, For thu iwiw^. ho picks out 

dlaUH or w..r.i=, word -with wW' »* 

1 in ieeomliiry luMm-foruation* * r w ri1 ’ tarmtd w.rj. 
late tijUi.i*. flto.): and aft^r ahowina; in nmp. I mu I 
II Hint nMh eliii« "( ward*** * nu*rk 0 [lulei'O*i, uf« 
muliil"- thcronclUHiori. ‘tho more thr number „f ao> 
ewreTHS-., jn>r hundred, of "«teh words, the taler I O 
hymn ; tbo 1n» the earlier ’. 

Tim iTirl—— oi bap- >*a- ^ «« fl aLtme9 ;■* flb * 
jeetiruu.hla and are.aa to ba dw toaoftfw.on or 
ihouglrt. The bop. k9- «*rdwitoauifl* tn I. 1* 

in, In tlio outhor'i rio*. n«fty oftinudby 
the poet and wed in the hymn in nrdw to add ft 
tomb of noth# U«H .nr to «haw h« ability in mmpM- 
i ns v,r«, or comm* word* at * mtmmaVo oanoe, 
„ in iulrectorioit into liteiwy ^tum 
t)rtH wuro not irtftBidmd litorafy- Tliel lusane (1) 
Uu4 when the pout eowiarwl thin by mu. tWfl *K- 
j,tod already 1 ‘kitfnita collrtiLioti Of byiuoa known 
LO Llw ItVS iu.ll <21 that uach pouTe wnpwitioi* 
-oto bftio*. i-^a a<tcr. added to tUw oollwtloii 
aniil it asumed tbit form that it now hon. Th* '<* 
m ijinLwitit: prapoaition to whujb low will rotoerite. 

Dr. Wflat'a rtothod. too. daw not lwd to rettof*- 
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results ; for, appying it to the first of the Y&la- 
khilya hymns, which are universally admitted to be 
late, later than the latest hymn of ManJala X ac¬ 
cording to Sfiyapa, one finds that the percentage of 
occurrences in it of Dr. Wust’s seventeen classes of 
words is *0370 ; and hence one arrives at the result 
that this hymn is earlier than more than half of the 
hymns of the fourth Mai>Jala which, according to 
Dr. Wiist, is very early. 

A. VENEATA8UBBIAH. 

The Annals of the Early English Settlement 

in Bihar, by N. N. Kaye, M.A., 8J x 5; pp. 320 

11 , Calcutta, 1928. 

Mr. Kaye tells the story of the English settlements 
m Bihar, and more particularly of the vicissitudes 
of the Patna agency and factory, from the visit 
of Hughes and Parker to Patna in 1620 down to 
the year 1772. when Warren Hastings became 
Governor of Bengal. Nearly half the book has 
been devoted to a period of about twenty-five 
years in the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
history of which has been more fully dealt with 
by Ghul&m Husain, Stewart, Mill, Thornton, 
Broome and others. We could have wished that 
further information had been supplied in respect 
of the earlier times. The narrative, while not dis¬ 
closing full acquaintance with original documents 
available, is written in a very readable style. Un¬ 


fortunately the work is marred by numerous 
typographical errors, misspellings and inaccurate 
quotations. Among some curious mistakes the 
following may be cited. Cesare do’ Federici’s 
44 oyle of Zerzeline ” is described as “oil of sardine, 
an East Indian pilchard valued for its oil ” (p. 18, 
n. 2). It was, of course, oil of Sesamum (til). 
Reference to Yule and Burnell’s Hobson-J obson 
might have cleared up more points than this; 
but from a note on p. 63 it looks as if the author 
thought that Hobson and Jobson had written 
this work. Lakhnauti and Gaur are referred to 
(p. 47) as different towns; but Lakhnauti was 
another name for Gaur. Carnac’s defeat of the 
emperor Sh&h ‘Alam on the 15th January', 1761, 
is described as having occurred “at Gaya-Manpur,” 
whereas the battle was fought between Hila& and 
Bihar, in the Pa*n& district. The hoUtempered Ellis 
is called 44 John or William Ellis.” His name was 
William Ellis, as will be seen from the letters and 
proceedings of the time. The factory at Pa^nA in 
1763 is described (p. 220, n. 3) as lying just outside 
the eastern wall of the city, and the fort as on the 
western side of the city. It was the other way 
about; the factory was outside the western wall of 
the city, near the river, and the qila • was in the 
north-eastern corner of the city. 

C. E. A. W. Oldham. 


AN IMPORTANT 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY MS. 
lhe. Reports of Johannes Raechcrus. 

In the course of my research work in Indian history 
of the latter part of the seventeenth century, I have 
ascertained that there is preserved in the Algemeen 
Rijksarchief at the Hague the original report, together 
with other documents, by Johannes Baccherus. These 
documents form volumes 10 and 11 of the Overgtkomen 
papiertn , and together contain 1,300 folios, dated 
December 4, 1692, and were sent to the Directors of 
the Company in Holland, called De Heertn Zeventien . 

Johannes Baccherus was sent by the Directors in 
1685 from Holland to India as Second Commissioner. 
He spent some time on the North Coast of Coro¬ 
mandel and afterwards went as Ambassador to the 
Mughal Court for the purpose of congratulating 
Aurangzeb on his victory over the Mar&thds and the 
English. There are some references to Baccherus in 
Manuchi’s Storiado Mogar, edited by William Irvine. 

The Dutch records are stiU unexplored, and it is 
very important for the elucidation of Indian history 
especially of the Muglial period, that they should be 
made available for Indian students. Mr. W. H. 
Moreland and other scholars have called attention 
to the historical value of such documents, which 
show that the Dutch travellers were shrewd observers 
of Indian conditions. We are, therefore, inclined 
to believe that the reports of Baccherus would afford 
*>me valuable additional knowledge of Aurangzeb’s 
Court Mid administration, and that it would be 
worth while to examine the contents of these reoords 


AND yuEnlES. 


Tho writer of this notice enquired of Mr. Morolond 
as to tho person best qualified for the task and 
whether ho could himself find time to examine and 
edit the reports of Baccherus. Unfortunately he is 
so fully occupied with other work that he is quite 
unable to undertake the task. He. however, very 
kindly wrote to the President of the Hakluyt 
Society to ascertain whether the work could be 
undertaken under its auspices. It is much to be 
regretted that there seems little likelihood that tho 
Society will undertake the task, as its programme is 
full for some time ahead. Nor is it probable that 
Dutch scholars would be willing to edit these 
reports, most or them being already so fully occupied 
with research work in connection with their own 
history that they would not be likely to bo suffi- 
ciently interested in what would from their point 
of view be a matter of secondary importance 

Sir William Foster and others have signified their 
interest in the subject, and they will no doubt 
bear the matter in mind in case any competent 
person can be found to edit the reports. It must, 
however, be emphasized that tho whole question of 
Dutch records bearing on India must in the long 
run be taken up by our own Indian scholars and at 

our own expense. In thus calling attention to the 
historical importance ot theee MSS. my hope is that 
some of my countrymen may be disposed to under¬ 
take the task and to communicate with the archi¬ 
vist Algemeen Rijksarchief, the Hague, Holland, 
for further information. 

Harihar Dab. 
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MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF GARO ETHNOLOGY. 

Bv BIREN BONNERJEA, D Lrrr. (Pakis.) . 

The Garos are an aboriginal Hill tribe inhabiting Assam, and from them is derived the 
name of that part of Assam : Caro Hills* Their nucleus is in the part situated to the east of 
Rangpur and north of Mymensingh, which is formed of a crystalline mass, gneiss and schist 
and ri composed of the Giro, Kliasi and Jaintia Hills. Between this part and the foot of the 
Himalaya Mountains the Brahmaputra valley is filled with a broad belt of alluvium , on the 
oast and south Tertiary shales and sandstones in long parallel ranges form the ISagft, ilan.pur, 
and Lushai Hills. The climate of the Gfiro country is characterised by a great dampness 
throughout the vear combined with a relatively high temperature In the spring season 
thunderstorms are frequent; the monsoon season begins in the first half of June and lasts 
until October. The driest month of tho year is December. The region has deep and extensive 
valleys, well watered and very fertile. Dense forests containing valuable sal trees cover the 
hills, and coal is found in large quantities. 

The Garos are a tribe of doubtful ethnical affinities and peculiar customs ; they are proba¬ 
bly a section of tho great Bodo tribe which at one time occupied a large part of Assam. At 
any rate, they speak a language belonging to tho Bodo group of the Tibeto-Chinese Family . 
The physical' characteristics of the males are a small round face a flat wide platyrrhunan 
nose with blue eyes, a big mouth, thick coarse lips, and a dark skm colour; and their women 
are generally short and fat. Therefore, coupled with their language and their physical traits, it 
seems highly probable that tho Garos spring from the Mongolian stock. In furt ier suppor 
of their Mongolian affinities it may be mentioned that in 1910 Baelz- propounded a theory 
that certain dark blue patches of an irregular shape, when found in the lower sacral region 
on the skin of very young children, are an unmistakable proof of the Mongolian race. This 
blue pigmentation is said to be common throughout Assam, and particularly among the 
fHrnsLushais Kh&sifl and Kftchftris*. Hence until something more definite is known about the 

^ -•* assume them to be of Mongoloid descent. 

° In th0 eighteenth century the Garos are mentioned as being frequently in conflict with 
.he inhabitantsof the plains below their hills. In 1790 the British Government tried to reduce 
them for the first time, but no permanent success was achieved; and they continued their 
mierilla warfare from time to time. In 1852 the Garos again raided the plains below, which 
was followed by a blockade of the hills. Four years later, in ISo6 the Garos a 8 ain ™ se 
revolt \ repressive expedition was sent in 1861. Peace reigned for a tune, but in 1866 
Them was a further revolt. Five years afterwards in 1871 a native employed on 
staff was outraged by the Garos, as a result of which the last expedition of 1W--1873 *as sent 
to bring the whole tribe into submission. But no disturbance occurred, and since that time 

the Garo country has enjoyed peace. Strict 

The Garos are essentially an agricultural tribe, and communications withui the district 

are by means of cart-roads, bridle-paths, and native tracks. The Garos are omnivorous», all 
kinds of rats, mice, dogs, cats, and so on, form their daily ration. There are in ica ions 
suggesting that the use of fire is of comparatively recent date among them, for t . now ey 
e^ftheir food either entirely raw or slightly heated*. W e know* that fire, directly as veUas 
indirectly played a very important role in elevating mankind from a primitive to a civilized 
££» l therefore hardly to bo wondered at that the G4ros among whom fire is of r^ent 
introduction, are still on one of the lowest rungs of the ladder of civilization. The Garo 
vmTges aro composed of th atched huts. But each family, as a rule, has two huts: o nem the 

1 Census oj India, 1911 (London, 1914), p. 338. 

3 Baelz, in Zeitsehrijtjdr Ethnologic, vol. xxxiii (1901), p. 188. 

3 Census oj India, 1911, p. 384, § 492. 

: ** - —**■* -■ 
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__ I jutv, mo 

“■? "nmgUii. brand™ rfilni, ttnnMluiig 

at nrtlie etjicuf Iba pIIo-JwJlIjigtorbu.uHltiiii*. (riiUarmndi a cumin™. faitum iUdinhtit 

*» *«* -I *■** TM. klter i. Invaii- 

g*» f **“ »*— ** «■>» a.«MMIg ami 

^ miJlt v A pwtwtlon ftsaffttort wivagiv beaatti jtnrl wiM dcphajits*, 

t1l a Ufiro mythology tin- supremo god ami the father of nil theother godi. tike 

/7. th iJ 19 ** This divinity is amhropoinorphie, and is iKilicvod to have 

j tlwT*i!. JCm ^- UVB f l,Wri|lv with h « ^ “»d oMWren, It is rdalcd tlmfc 

tCT \ ^ V'° ‘’I'f™ **“ Wifc ' herdiv * nf - I n' order 10 dope with If.* 

StVt' J ^, r*°, ^ r 1 : ftjr * th “* ■ p*"- < ^ tum. jl . w« ES. 

nir'hli h! 17 t^r rn ‘ l 1 ’ V ’ a,rr ' beCftW " *■ iAlUvr ot alJ ainuMpherfe and 

jK - ^ l * ° L LllLr Wftrd * ■“ *** oulturo-heru id the II inland a daughter wlm bream* 

wa, K l,l V K ^ Ull r lh 7 ?) af the humtm m ™’ 11 i!i tlmt *Vrf^, the daughter 

W ^ *" m ' ‘ ni1 * b * the universe. A jet 0 f water coming Oat of 

them*!™? ! 7 ! afnft ° f **? rivc ™ of **«■«!». AWetf had three daughters who 

a. ni y,'" r U11< '' 1 ,l ’ “’‘’them «f three most important nations of the world ■ the HAnw 
It f' 11 ^ 7 *• fEurojxsuw)*, This Iny th hM several W Z^rilnl rZZ 

■ lOLigh Col. Dalton gives tins u» a genuine bit of (iWo mvth. it can hardly he t, ki n m 

71 tr ^ the Gif ™ ft ™ ***** Without any oonnJ^^T/Z r 

world; odu^io,! among t hem i* pr^Mcdiy unknown. To the. L ZlZult^ZZ 

on v >y tfeoinaol^ the Bhntiytuznd a few otlivr minor tri bm,and even nftt*Hind „ t ]., know 

Hin';;; S 2 s Tr of ^ m - Au " ^ ^ - ™»n touuv 

- l mlhUBca, whether in hmgwige or in religun," Hctica it would hi- Mfc to BHM „ ‘ 
that the mjth either originated, or at least Underwent a mdjeal change, after the advent 

■f" 01 ”," ^ lk ” *" d »*«•"«> too «Tp|«rtnt In tbc vonl 

l:»“- tl “ - “«SUWtt i £ 

Although the Oimn b&lie^o iu one QHDfttnui imtl it m k r rirt T * W u ^ - . _ _ 

r;z:r% t! H " i “ -r?- 

STJEWt ssrtir.’C srjti s ^ 

ulg Lho powonal belongings Of ti il^f wed along with hi« hodv eli irlv nrove^ ? *l? lf * * ' 

:r:r -zr—? 

str^i: TOtra-ritrj , te , r - ^ »» 

thMBfow tilt- (in-mil Ihiuitt ciTuiot bf bum) 1 1 - il ^ m0 ^ r “ 1 connot u, matt-na] thiiigH : 

■**» “.aSyailSfa gteg 

i>> JStt- ' flJW “ ” y p ’ P ' ■*“' Ctm Koths.- PmMH, t333 ( ]^ n? 

i i?£F -'° »*< „. ,,. ,„. „ 
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impossible for the will to how any bom-fir from them ; wlwmi* U objects were broken 
Tkllkd ", the “ soul " Of the imtli con «#.- the “Mill 11 of the objMte. In other word*, 
m the “world of Mills 1 * the “soul " of the man would defend Inmself a&iUb the «oid 
of ou enemy with the "soul’* of an ase or of * or again 1# would till th« aoul «f ft 

field with the " aoul " «f a spade. Hentu wo see that the object of «ndi practices :«to provide 
the dead with all that he regain*, so that he may be quite happy in hte new stale, and have 
alt for his use Diet lia w accustomed to use during hk lifetime. Besides tills purely materiel 
reason them is, as Prof. Wvy-Brohl has inigge-reil, a atill important one, viz., * reason- 

- The things that a mu has mod, the clothes he has worn. Iris weapons, oruaments am par t of 
him, wa h™ very «U (construing the verb ' to bo' M ' to participate'), jn«t like Ins sobve. 
i tail-pairing* hair, excreta, although to a leaser extent,,»** Such being the «-■*. 
tiling are of no value, or rather it is a seoondaiy matter as compared wjth the mystic bond 
between them and their lota owner, and they being so to wy united to their owner, muni 

also ** die ” when th« owner dies. * 

The primitive mind fe ennatantly occupied with invisible forces, which may be arranged 
in three categories, via., the spirits of tin? dead or ancestral spirits, the spirits which animate 
natural objects, and the charms or spells for the propitiation of these spirits 1 ’. Very often 
these are intimately connected wit!, each other, and the result Is aniniium. Prof. E. B. iylor, 
to whom is due the honour of beginning the aulUropologie.il study of religion defined animism 
a* that belief which endows all objects with a soul, and it is practically the sumo m tfco " ghost- 
theory " o! Herbert Spencer. Moreover all animistic trite* art vague in their religion* con- 
veptionH They people the universe with a shadowy crowd nf powerful and malevolent being* , 
and ancribo to each of them a habitation in hills, streams, roots, tree*, ami so forth. Thus 

out of their dread of the unknown, and of 

tllft fSrpJwl of ^omciklapE after dmth w 

Tbc imdiftcover’d country fruin b^um 

No tfftvetlcr Teturmi * - * • 5 ‘ J * 

a whole hierarchy of more or less important gods grows up. They employ wizard* and profes¬ 
sional magician* to appease these deities, and gradually a system Of ritual grows along with 
lll0 btiinf, till at lost the supremo god, if they ever believed Ln one supremo god, is altogethet 
forgotten, and a multitude of gods or devils are worshipped. The (Mrtw too, are no exception 
to this general rule. They populate each of their springs, rivers, hilhr, and M on with a 
particular daity, whom they try to placate by offering sacrifices; they try to requisition their 
services when it in desired to ensure good crops, to cause on injury to an enemy, or to ascertain 
a certain future event. To give one mingle example, they have a nixie or water-deity whom 
Ihev call Hvjarik. This being is described a* having the bead, body and arms of a worn.in, 
but h.i* no leg*. .She is said to kill women and children by drowning llmm, not bemuse she 
1 ul 3 any special grudge for the female sex, but because women anil children are loss powerful, 
and therefore easier to bo overpowered, than men 1 *. As a peace-ottering they throw flow era 
and fruits info the river* and streams where the SvjoHl is bel ievrd to haunt the w uttr*. Before 
thev harvest any nf their crops the Garou consider it necessary to sacrifice the drat fruits nf 
the crop* to the gods in order to pftoify them, anil thus ensure a plentiful supply for the future, 
They gather some care nf rice or millet, ground them between two stones, and offer them up 
on il piece of plantain stem 1 *. Besides three shadowy beings, who have an evidence only m 
their simple unsophisticated minds, tha G&rw worship th e heavenly bodies, and th« cult of th e 

■ 13 BniliL //oiT iVotciTC* i/f i rtfc B 1 r. by Li hfltti A - CUf* [Loudt m. I P-3- * - 

Jl L^vV'&nW + PrimUiut. StfnUitny. tr, by Lilihti A- fTtiiro I Ivin-irMia p, IkL 
hi Kfutkudpaan Hamixt, Attfc HI. So. i iFiilhLilT ml. t IjjIuIow. HKl t, [i. Stfll). 

1 ft B. Uamurjt*. Didhimf# -i Supentitintm tmd MjflAehw (S^ndots, IUSS). P , 4B ; ui. L Kih^ol^jk 
ju Awjri Tk( a ^ rojt{Londo|Ji 1( , ,J(, (Sir) J. G. VraTSor, ^pirils »/<te tW »n 1 <-/ rv ;!F*M 

London, 1920), vot. U, [>p. Il««l. 
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&g m. 

kite* „„„ «tv J “ “V"* “““PM *• Ota, »„l o,i„, 

JS 5r h - 

eansed hv dm " ml * Inarinff'f ^ "* * Uh ”* 1>nsiinB ^ Uittn air 

w, to him, wtmna aataSy **♦? 1 ^ *^om pudtaowrt*i* «!»«■ 

something real and Uirable full of du n* ' hUt* peregrination*. Dnuu «i« 

primitive mind there fc n o *m- rhrt™ . ? ^ t0 8 ™ H «L To the 

materia) and the mnNKnatiiml Th iw ?” T Wwm 1 IP w<m 8,1,1 ^ flustun. between tbe 

«* «bt dm ^SSSt, 25K T* 11 "" *“^ W ***’« him that d*» 

OvillcTOO of | n fflcL in ’ * w tmer why he nil (mid not Accept? th* 

onnvlnciim fltfduice hfontwt- of their ^ amil llpn WOro *«twfad«ry and more 

r.mnrio,. There i* ootiZ Z ^ ^ *!"' ■ ***• «* ftof. Hackfop 

to him in dreams* * Jfot nn ly nrafnt hoT^^ T” “* ^ >rtain ‘* mn 1118 *“»!»««<W 
noli™ of, tU( ] providw) ^au^t 0 riJ ilnwou, t* tJ ° I ”P 8 f at My cl*ilked peoples have taken 
m flee from Jo^TZ'^LT i ? \ ?* aiui uf ™ ***** hj a 

■ timi aatdc into th* parts of Galilee "S^iTth* rin t ' rftr,J " J a ^ in b > 8 ,Irc8n ‘ n* 

» *“•<"« rtW. bu , 1 * ,„ Il r., l i,b"^,i„, 1 ™ Tr , “" 1 “ 7 ™** 

ouiapJe, dreams oocupy « prominent nan in „ i * „ , . 1 a 8 ‘*>n*pttdiermivii 
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When a child is ill, it is the demon within him that is causing the illness ; the mother therefore 
makes small cuts in the suSerer's body, and inserts pepper in them. When the child cries 
out in agony, it is not really the child that is crying but the devil within him, and the more 
he suffers the quicker it will be forced to depart*. The Dyaks of Borneo are also firm 
believers in diseases being caused by demons^. In all these cases the remedy is to pacify 
the spirit within, and the demon will depart taking the disease with him. Therefore the 
Giiros offer innumerable sacrifices whenever any one is ill. Besides these sacrifices, they annua y 
observe certain ceremonies, not for the weal of individuals but hi order to safeguard the whole 
community from the lurking dangers of the forest and from mishaps during the ensumg year. 
The principal of these sacrifices is the Asonglald ceremony. Close to the outskirts of every 
village are to he found a certain number of stones stuck in the ground, apparently withou 
any method. These are known as dsoiig, and on them are foongt&ta sacrifices performed. 
First of all a goat is sacrificed, and a month after a langur (Entdlus monkey) or a bamboo rat. 
The animal chosen for the sacrifice has a rope fastened round its neck. It is led to every house 
in the village by two men. one on each side of it. It is taken inside every house while the 
villagers themselves beat the walls from the outside in order to drive out any malevolent 
demons that mav be lurking there. When the round of the village has been made m this 
manner the monkey or the rat is conducted to the outskirts of the village, is killed by a Mow 
of the duo (a large heavy curved knife), disembowelled, and then crucified on a bamboo set up 
for the purpose in the ground. Round the animal a chevaux de frise of bamboo stakes is 
made 28 . The langur required for the sacrifice is hunted down some days previously, but if it be 
impossible to obtain one, a brown monkey or even a htduk (the black gibbon. Ifylobales 
hoolook) may be used as the scapegoat in which all the evils of the villages are accumulated.- 

Garo magic is not restricted only to the expulsion of evils or of diseases, but is practised 
for many other purposes. They often use a goat as a rain-charm™. The great Garo 
sacrifice and festival of the year, the Wangdld- or the GuriwM, takes placewhenthe harvest 
has been fully gathered in. It is celebrated by ail sections of the Garos except the Duals • 
and some plains Garos, and is the most festive season of the year. The whole cost of the 
festival is borne by the nokmd (headman), whose duty it is also to supply all the people 
participating in the festival with a pig and plenty of liquor. The Akawes and Chisaks of the 
north and north-east hills manufacture guri (Bengali: ghord. horses ), out of pieces of 
plantain stems forthc body, and bamboo for the head and logs. The night previous to the 
real festival the body of the " horse ” reposes in the nohnd's house, and dancing and singing 
„oes on through the whole night, with only occasional pauses for refreshment and liquor. 
Sometimes these heads arc made of straw and covered with cloth. Maj. Playfair - saw one 
such “ horse’s ” head elaborately ornamented with brass disks on both sides, brass eyes 
and wild goat's horns ; to the head were attached a number of brass bells. The head is 
mounted on a stick, and a man holds it in such a way that it comes up to the level of his 
chest. In order to relieve the man of the whole weight, two straps pass over lus shoulders. 
The bodv of the “ horse ” is then built round his own body with straw.and cloth, and for the 
tail a yak’s tail is used. Dressed in this fantastic style the man perfo rms a w ild dance wit h 

- A B EU j„' The Yoruba-rpcaking Peoples of the Sla r<- Cocut of Went Africa (London, 1894). pi.. 113sq. 

27 (Sir) S. St. John, Life in the Forests of the Far Fart (Lontion. 1802), vol. i, p* 217. Cf. Dictionary of 
Superstitions and Mythology, pp. 78, 229. «. L “ Disease ", “ sickness ” and authorities quoted there. 

28 Barricades were formerly required for safeguarding the property, but now their only ust. seems o 
be for warding off evils. 

2* A. Pla 3 *fair, The Garo*, p. 92 ; (Sir) J. G. Frazer, 27ir Scapegoat (London, 1920), pp. sq. 

3 0 Cf. (Sir) J. G. Frazer. T/ie Magic Art and the. Evolution of Khujs (London, 1920), vol. i. p. 291. In 
Pjimnfirn superstition the Devil and the witches frequently assume the form ot goa.s (M. A. Murray, I t* 
^Witch-CuU in Western Europe (Oxford, 1921). pp. (it. 08 sq.) and tlio power of rain-making is attributed 

to witches (ib., p. 172 sq.). . - ... , 

81 D&lu ? The Dalu is a small caste of Garo affinities in Mymensingh, who now trace descent through 
the male, but are known to have done so through the female only about fifty years ago. 

82 The Garos , pp. 94 sq. 
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sbufflu.g steps, while the priest dances in front of him, and makes a pretence of kckoning the 
horse All the other guests of the nokm& form a long queue behind the “ horse “and 
dance after it. When the first man gets tired another takes his place, and thus the dancing 
goes on through the whole mg t. “ A pleasant part of the performance is the pelting of £5 
gw with eggs.' Strictly speaking, this festival should last for three days and two nights at 
the expiration of which period the body of the gari is thrown into the water, and the head 
preset ed for another occasion The people who come to witness the final scene of throwing 
the horse into the water bring rice with them, and a meal by the waters edge closes the 
proceedings. During the festival it is a custom to mix flour and water, and for the assembted 
people to dip their hands m the mixture, and make handmarks on the walls and posts of the 
houses and on the backs of the guests. At first sight all this rigmarole seems to be absolutely 
meaningless ; but, as Sir James George Frazer has pointed out, it is undoubtedly a charm to 
ensure fertdity as may be gathered from the pelting of the “ horse’s » head with eggs and the 
throwing of the body in the water shews that it is also a rain-charm™ 

The Garos are especially interesting from the anthropological point of view as being one 
of the very few existing tribes where mother-kin still prevails. Bv mother-kin or mother! 
right frequently b ut incorre ctly termed matriarchate, is meant the system of tracing descent 
and transmitting property in the female line. Hartland has pointed out that the orkte of 
mother-kin is to be found in the fact that paternity itself was not understood once and not 
because of the uncertainty or impossibility of affiliating thechildren owing to polyandry as IZ 
once supposed. The Garos trace descent in the female line, but there is no indication that 
polyandry exists, or existed, among them. It is no doubt true that there was a time „ l, en 
the famdj, as we understand it to-day, did not exist, and a woman spent the whole of her life 
with her mother s kindred who brought up any children that might be bom to her But thi« 
we may presume from evidences at our disposal to have been very widespread™ ’ A m J„ T 
Giro, the children Won* to the mother* ola„. The won.cn i, L 2&JJ3 £ 

except sell-acquired property. Butthet.ioe.n6tpo.tnbtethntthehn.band5l.no 

r,ght over h.s tnfe . property. Durmg her lifetime he ha, full control over ,.11 .he pos,™ 
.nd he may appomt a pomon eallcd aotroSj, •• hou.e..upportcr ".to .accord him when*, 
dies as the protector of the household and the manager of the nroocrtv qu._ , ~ 

hoZ^m.” Z ^“hfd 7 h0 d 0| W *» come* to live L"Z 

hou.e. When the husband drea, the son-in-law marries 1,1, mother-in-law Tim la.M. in 
d.rect oppos,t,on to the carton, of mother-in-law «*»».. originating in the fear of committing 
mccsf, which ,a force among praet.cally all savage tribes to whom the mother-in-law i.” 
much dreaded pemonago. As an almost parallel instance where the mother-in-law 
,, enrirely dmregarded ,t may be mentioned that among the Wahche of forme, Ccrmanlw 
Afnca, when a man is married he must sleep with the mother-hi kw h P fn^ u t f 

with the Wife". If the wife of a Giro die, before her hn.band,' or i. div„rcrfTS“<S 
leaving any daughter the wdo . clan usually provides him with another wife who tale 
property of the first w ife, and thus keeps hipi i n possession of the property*^ * L h 

To^ivVonly ‘a few SE5 " »Tnud 


33 Spirit# of the Corn and of th .. _ ^ _ _ 

Frazer'fl edition, vol. iv, pp, 375 sq. To give only a few EuroiPausanitu, viiL 37 and 
Russians, Serbians, Roumanians, Macedonians, Wallachians ram-magie la practised by the 

extreme simplicity, and consist merely of sprinkling water. 1 ' a 50 orL kome of these are of 

H Qf, E,T. Hartland, Primitive Paternity, vol. ii. p # 208 /a:«\ j r* t? . _ , 

1 ^ PP • 384-3 ^ I ; 1 d. * Totem ism and Exrxjam alLondonioin! \Z\ I ( 13 * Of? iris, 

Thx Book of Ser Marco Polo the Venetian, 3rd ed., by H Cord ier vol j p ' 1U ’ ^ * Col. ) H. Yule, 

35 F ° r mother*in-law taboo, compare (Sir) J. G. Frazer "j ^ 

Mother-in! ftw E.T. Crawley, The Mystic Rose (bond,™ ! “ ™ ^W- vol. i v . Index, s.v. 

Melanesians (Oxford, 1891). p. 2S2. ' ’ liW2 >’ TP- 309*414; R. H. Codrington. The 

Scieue^giSSJ: '; P “,T“ * ■*»»“•« >»« (Eco,. Prrtigu. *, H<ul „ ^ 

p. 3l" EeV ' H ' CO "’ '' I ‘ 0 * e ' “ * to *** I», -laampctaiert 

4® Census oj India , 1911, p. 237. 
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With regard to totemism among the G&ros little is known, although there is no doubt 
that they are cxogamous. The whole tribe is divided into mahari, and the various sub- 
tribes are divided into hichi or phratries, called Marik and Sangmd (one of them has a third). 
These phratries are e.xogamous. and it is forbidden for a morale to marry a morale, and for a 
sangmd to marry a sangmd. Sir James Frazer gives* 3 an almost complete account of tote¬ 
mism as actually practised in India, but it is more than probable that the account given by 
him is not quite adequate, and it is likely that totemism was formerly much more prevalent 
than would appear from evidences we possess to-day. The extreme antiquity of totemism can 
hardly be denied, and we find that even the religions of Egypt , of Greece, of Italy and of Gaul 
‘ are all impregnated with totemism ”40 Among most of the stone-age Australian natives 
the system of matrimonial institutions, which is soelosely connected with totemism, is already 
in a process of decay. As compared with them the Garos are undoubtedly in a very high 
stage of culture; amlit is therefore quite reasonable to suppose that they have advanced not 
only in other respects but also in the matter of matrimonial institutions and of religious 
beliefs. There are many instances where the totems are no longer respected or perhaps for¬ 
gotten and exogamous groups have disappeared, but the fact remains that the Gfiros and many 
other tribes, among whom totemism is not found to-day, were once totemic and exogamous. 
The Giro phratries are again divided into mdchohg or motherhoods, t.e., into exogamous groups, 
and at the present day the rule of exogamy based on the phratry is breaking down, and m its 
place the totemistic clan is cropping up 41 . 

The marriage customs of the Garos are remarkable for the unusual form of the wedding. 
As a rule the form of wedding among savage, or even semi-savage, tribes, is by capturing the 
bride Among certain tribes there was once a great scarcity of women, and it was the custom 
among them to secure wives by raiding neighbouring tribes and actually capturing women 
and girls Later the need vanished, but the custoiA continued ; and now-a-days the cap¬ 
ture of the bride is usually simulated. Among the Garos the procedure ui revised ; it m 
the bridegroom who is captured 4 *. In all, or mast, cases where the bride is captured, the hus¬ 
band feels he has a proprietary right over her, and she is treated more or less as his property. 
In the case of the Giros it is the husband who is captured, but he does not pass into the subjec- 
tionof his wife, neither is he considered inferior to her in any way. The only visible result of the 
custom is that the position of the Garo woman is considerably better than among most primi¬ 
tive tribes, owing no doubt to this form of marriage as well as to the prevalence of mother-kin 
among them. Pre marital laxity is allowed to girls at least in theory if not in practice but 
Hindu influence is getting more and more, and as a rule it is not tolerated any longer. - er 
certain great festivals young men and women or girls are allowed to sleep together as a c arm 
for enhancing the fertility of the soil; but generally speaking it is looked on with disfavour, 
and even these special occasions are falling into disuse 4 *. Polyandry is unknown among 
them ; polygyny exists merely in theory but, except in the case mentioned above, ,s of very 
rare occurrence. Giro society is undergoing great changes at the present moment by coming 
[1 contact with various foreign peoples, and the American Cathohc Mission is at the momen 
of writing (June, 1928) carrying on vigorous propaganda work among them, whici will 
probably result, if not in their being proselytized, at least m their losing many o eir 
interesting rites and customs. 

39 Totemism and Exogamy, vol. ii, chapter X. „ „„,i v_ 

40 s. Roinach. Orpheus. a General History of Regions, tr. by Florence Simmonds (London and New 

York, 1909). pp. 15 sq., 180 sq. 

41 a PUvfair The Garos, pp. 64-07 ; Census oj India, 1911, p* 

\ Playfair] The Garos, p. 67 ; Col. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology oj Bengal, p. 64 ; (» ir) J. Lubbock 
fiord"Avebury). The Origin of Civilization arul the Primitive Condition of Man. p. 126. Hanpada Ray, 
*>«i.\roder KatbJ, ” PralxUI Jaistha, 133:1. p. 280 ; L’Ethnologic dll Bentfale, p. 42.^ 

*3 V. Playfair, The Garos. p. 68. For Garo customs, see Godwin Austin, The Garo Hill Tribes, 

Journal oj the Anthropological Institute , vol. i. (1871). 
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VEDANTA AND CHRISTIAN PARALLELS. 

By A. GOVJNDACHARYA SVAMIN. 

(Continued from col. L VII, ]>. 18b.) 

The Word is God. 

To Vedanta, the word (which is pliilologically the English for the ancient Aryan Vedic 
word, \eda), is the Veda, and Veda is Sand tana or Ancient or without beginning. Hence 
the authority :— 

4 Anadi-nidhana hy eshd vdk utsjishtd Svayambhuvd,' 
i.e., tliis word or vdk (the Veda) has neither beginning nor ending ; and it is an emanation 
from the Self-Existing. Thus the word was with God and it came from God. God is 
svayam-bhu, or the Existent by virtue of itself; being the causa causorum (or causa sui, 
exactly (esse sui). In another place it is written : 

4 Elasya mahalo bhulasya nisvasitam etad yad liig-Veddh,' 
i.e., 4 this Veda (word) is the breathingor the breath of the Great Being ’. Breath is metaphori¬ 
cal. It means life. It means mind, ultimately having the connotation Spirit. Bhiita means 
the being or existence which is (more abstractly, Quiddity) and which is always ; and mahat 
means thegreat. Hence mahalo bhtita is equivalent to Brahman. Philosophically, that which 
is beyond time, beyond space, and beyond thing (vastu). 4 Beyond thing ’ connotes causation, 
that is to say that God is not an object caused by any other object or thing, but the Causer 
of all things, the causa causorum (spinoze). Scholiasts may’ pursue the subject further as 
investigated in the Parra, and the Vtiara J/hndmsas. The latter is the Brahma Sutras of 
BtVlardyana Vy&sa. and its commentaries by accredited traditional apostles of Vedic lore. In 
this treatise is the Sutra for example : 

4 Ala era cha nityalvam,' 

i.e., ‘ hence (or for reasons assigned), the Veda (Word) is eternal (nitya).’ Hence we havo 
God, who is Self-existent, and with Him, the Word (Veda) eternally abides. Wo have here 
a living God. a dynamic God, or a God in incessant play or display, (kaleidoscopicso to sav) 
The kaleidoscope has certain materials which are stable and constant, quantitatively. But 
as wo turn the toy about, different groupings take place, exhibiting different patterns, sym¬ 
metries and beauties. Taking God to bo the prima substans, simple or complex, we may 
conceive of His play, display, exhibition or manifestation as the Universe, which unceasingly is 
kaleidoscopic in character, or the qualitative panorama of the quantitative Brahman The quali- 
tative is the condition, mood, mode, aspect or phase or function of the quantitative substans or 
the substrate, the adhisthdna. The truism embodied in the following Sruti will now be clear. 

‘ Surya-Chandramasau dhdld yathd purvarn akalpayat' 
i.e., 4 the Maker (Creator or Evolvent) made the sun and the moon (which two luminaries do 
duty for all creation of the Universe synecdochically), as they were before.’ Hence we have 
here a recast, re-shuffling, or re-distribution or re-adjustment of materials or elements which 
ever exist. Also it is clear that the re-adjustments connote periods. Hence between one 
re-adjustment and the successive one, there is a rhythmic cycle or evolution or revolutions 
which are spatio-temporal systems, moving in curves and having their individual loci and foci’ 
and incessantly dissolving and composing, in the limitless expanse (metaphysically) of the 
bosom of Brahman. J> 

Mythologically, vdk. Word (Veda) is made a male under the persona of the four-faced 
Brahma (the Dem.urge)-the four-faces implying a/Z-knowledge-and female under the 

ZT lfT Vat !’ Wh ° SC PiCt T S T fa “ i,iar t0 SCh0 ' are ° f Oology. Sarasvati, who 
has the Bible (scriptures) m one hand and the vhm (the typical Indian stringed musical in¬ 
strument) m the other. She is the wife of Brahma-the Demiurge. The primal Urge is 
Bmhman or Nariyana, from whose lotus-like navel (lotus is figurative for kosmos), the 

CmefgeS - Vdk * identified “ other Vedic contexts 
with Sri or Lahshnn The musical instrument represents the music or the symphony of the 

spheres, rising and falling m rhythmic cadences. Wchavethusthewordasthebmathor Jbmtion 
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of the deitv. and this respiration is the kosnios in rhythmic musical periodicities (the 
Vina). 1 * * * * * Language Ls the vdk or vdch or word, the l>ook or Bible in the hands of Sarasvatt; 
and music is the vtn<i in her other hand. The nexus between colour, sound or music is 
scientifically proved to-day ; for the colours in the spec! rum are but results of variations in 
the electro-magnetic vibrations of light. The emotions of man have colour, shape, format. 
The law in Heaven is hymning hallelujahs—‘ tlat sdma gdyan dste.’ 

Reverting to parallels, the significant Johnnnian utteranoe in the Holy Bible may be. 
comparer! with the Vedftntic idea of word above explicated ; viz., ‘ Tn the beginning was the 
word, and the word was with God. and the word was God.’ The second Christian article of 
religion may now he consulted. It begins: ‘ The son which is the word of the Father, be¬ 
gotten from everlasting of the Father: the very and eternal God, and of one snlwtancc with 
the Father, took man's nature in the womb of the blessed virgin of her substance.’ So that 
two whole and jierfect natures, that is to say, the Godhood (ecce dens) and Manhood (eece homo) 
were joined together in one person, never to be divided. Whereof is one Christ, vciy God and 
very Man ; who truly suffered, was crucified, dead and buried, to reconcile his father to us, 
and to l)e a sacrifice not only for original guilt, but also for all actual sins of men. 

In this the first idea is the identity of the Word with the Son. This will be clear from the 
relationship of Won! represented by Brahma, the Demiurge.to Cod represented by Narayunn. 
standing as the Son to the Father respectively. Ncxtthetaking of mans nature in the womb of 
the blessed Virgin, etc.,’ is reminiscent of the ancient doctrine of the Avataras or Incarnations. 
Hero are. expressions and illustrations to this effect. In the Dhagaradgttd it is written . 

« Mama yonir Maliad-Brahma tasmin garhham dadhdmy Aham ’. 
t\e., ‘ This vast material (maternal figuratively) nature of mine is the womb in which I form 
my embryo ’. That maternal nature is certainly the Virgin ; and God the Father or the 
paternal nature enters it and is now manifest as in-carnation, on em -bodiedness . 'Ibis united 
nature represents Godhood and Manhood combined. This is the expression of the Indian 
Scriptures. For illustration, we find it stated in the Rumdyam : 

« Vfda-Vedye Pare Purnsi j&U Daiaralh-dlmaje 
Vedah Prdclietasdd dmt sdkshdl Pdmdyan-dtimnd ,’ 

‘ when God the Superlative Person (Father) appeared as the Son of Dasaratha, the Word 
(Veda) took the form of RamAvana \ so that the Word is the Son who is incarnate in tlie 
Virgin. Rama is said to be the Son of his mother Kausalva : and Kausalya is Virgin by 
reason of her partaking of the holy food arising out of the sacrifice performed, the putra-Ldm- 
e&hti. And Sri Krishna says, He is the Word itself incarnate, and He appear* (epiphany) as 
the Son in the Eastern horizon of Devaki (‘Derate puna-sarulhydytbn 7 ). _ 

I Hero the Rosicrucian theory of music may not lie out of place. Hargrave Jennings writes in his 

JiositrucUwA thus :—“ The whole world is tnk«*n ns a musical instrument; that is, a chromatie sensible in¬ 
strument. The common axis or pole of the world celestial is intersected—where this superior diapason, or 

heavenly concord or chord, is divided,—hy the spiritual Sun, or centre of sentience. Every man has a little 
spark (sun) in his own liosom (‘ tmt mate jo m 4a - *a mbit a tvi h \ Jih . (it.). Time is only protracted consciousness, 

because there is no world out of the mind conceiving it (cf. the modern philosophical speculation of all spatio- 
temporal kosmic systems as events in the mind of God, or emergences from His consciousness, or the \ edfm- 
tic conception of Time as the product of Deity : 1 kfiln* m pnrhntr Ultra, tin kdltts tatra vai prahkah ’). 

Earthly music is the faintest tradition of the angelic state ; it remains in the mind of man as the dream 

of, and the sorrow for, the lost paradise. Music is yet master of the man’s emotions and therefore of the 
man. Heavenly music is produced from impact upon the paths of tho planets, which stand as chords or 
strings, by the cross-travel of the sun from note to note, as from planet to planet; and earthly music is mi¬ 
croscopically an imitation of the same, and a relic of heaven the faculty of recognition arising from the 
same supernatural musical efflux which produced the planetary bodies, in motived projection from tho sun 
in the centre, in their evolved, proportional harmonious order. The Rosicrucians taught that the “ harmony 
of the spheres ” is a true thing, and not simply a poetic dream ; all nature like a piece of music being pro¬ 
duced by melodious combinations of the cross-movement of the holy light playing over the lines of the 

planets : light flaming as the spiritual ecliptic, or the gladius of the Archangel Michael, to the extremities of 
the Solar system. Thus ore music, colours and language allied. 
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As to the suffering by crucifixion, etc., and reconciliation of the soul with the Father (God), 
all the stories of the AvatAras bear witness. Two typical passages to this effect may suffice :— 

(1) ‘ Yoga-kshemam vahdmy Aham'=z I take up all the burdens, and 

(2) l Sarva-j>apebhyo mokshayishy&mi 9 = I shall remit from all sins. (Bh. Qi.). 

The remission is for all sins (sarra) and the future tense molcdiayi&hydmi indicates the role of 
remission affecting all futurity. 

SitA-Devi (represent ing the motherhood of God) sacrifices in the Fire, finally, after all her 
sufferings in separation from the Father (Rama-incarnation), and up to the point of suicide 
( veny-ndgrathana) and resurrection is typical oi the end and purpose of the world-drama. 
The purpose is the ‘ death and burial * of the temporal leading to the resurrection, the spiritual 
state. This is voiced by Sri Krishna thus: 'mama xddharmyam-dgaidh' ‘Become of my 
(divine) nature*, forsaking or, dead from, human nature. The world-drama has thus the 
teleology of human nat ure becoming sublimated to divine nature. Hence nature by derivation 
itself (the son) is divine or of one substance with the Father or Heavenly Father ( Dyauh-pitd , 
Zens-pater, Jupiter). 

* Death and buriai * have physical signification. The death or burial is that of the 
selfish or lower nature in man. This should die or give place to selflessness, or self-effacement 
in the way stated in the Bhagavadgtln (ad libitum). Jesus Christ exhorted men to die before 
they found life. These expressions have spiritual value, not the literal, physical meaning 
thereof. Resurrection is the change of the attitude of mind, a change of the heart, in short, 
spiritual conversion. This is attunement (or man in tune with God) following atonement. 

The atonement function is fulfilled by the mother, which is the son, which is tutorial in 
character, the Guru or Acharya of the Vedanta. This function is personified as the 6ri or 
Lakshmi, the mediatrix. Lakshrai is the Logos, the vdch. v&k or word ; and the Logos is the 
Immaculate Incarnation, according to the Yedantic truism : ‘ a-jdi/amdno bahudhd vijdyate.' 
Logos is, for mythology Lakshmi and for philosophy the Word or language, which puts our 
inner self in communication with the external world—the medium w'hich is intercessory. 

4 Lux is the Logos ’ say the Rosicrucians (p. 43, by Hargrave Jennings). 

Scholars may follow up these parallels further by reading the treatise Sri-Yachana 
BlnUhana by Lokacharya and my article on £ri, the Holy Ghast or Paraclete in the Theoso - 
phisf for 1915. The function of the Logos is compared to that of sun-light as compared with 
the sun which is God the Father, the light being the mother {prabhd-prabhdvfin ira). or as 
the fragrance of the flower (pushpa-parimala-vat). 

The fundamental conceptions involved in this parallel are the consubstantiality of God 
and His manifestations; the mediatorial nextis l>etween the immaculate conception of the 
Godhead (avatdras or manifestations) and the sublimation, transmutation or elevation of the 
human into the divine nature—the atonement. The whole idea shows a kosmic wheel in 
which all parts must co-operate to achieve a blissful ending pre figured by the Deity. Whoso fails 
to co-operate in this divine process becomes useless and is dropped out. So says Sri Krishna ; 

1 Emm pravartitam chair am ndmivarlayat-iha yah. 

Aghdijur indriy-dr&mo mogham Pdrtha sa jtvati (Bh. Gi.). 

Anuvartana= co-operation, or working in tune with Providence. Who fails is a kosmic 
failure, answering perhaps to: Kshipdmy ajasram aiubhdn d*urich-v-era yonishu (Bh. Gi.). 
Where it is clear that failure is not extinction—for the soul by hypothesis is eternal—but 
relegation to a state, extrication from which is to be begun de novo, taking aeons once more. 

Examples of immaculate conception in Indian tradition are legion. BrahmA is bom from 
the lotus-navel of NArayana, BrahmA has many mind-bom sons, Agastva is vessel-bom (hnn- 
bhammbhava): Prithu was engendered by friction from the right arm of his dead father Vena (a 
parthenogenetic fact found by science to be in nature); all the Avat Aras are ayonija or asexual ; 
so is SitA Devi and Draupadi. ttfe Dravidian saints, Bhfita, Saro, MahadAhvaya, Prananutlia, 
GodA-devf, etc. Thus stands Parallel No. 2, between VedAnta and Christian thought. 
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HINDU AND NON-HINDU ELEMENTS IN THE KATHA SARIT SAGARA. 

By Sib RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bt. 

(Continued from page 90.) 

8. The Wandering Soul. 

In that mine of folklore, The Story of Viddshala, there is a neat reference, on p. 04, to 
the non-Aryan idea of the Wandering Soul. The hero miraculously saves the maiden 
daughter of king Adityasena of Ujjayini from being made into a human sacrifice, and 
goes with her through the air (as a royal accomplishment by the way) to her home by night. 
In thc morning king Adityasena (p. 04) “ had Vidushaka brought before him from his 
daughter’s apartment, escorted all the way by her soul, which followed him out of affection. 
T his ni ay be read as poetic hyperbole for gratitude and affection, but in Somadeva s time 
it would be quite a natural proceeding on the part of the princess’s Wandering Soul, 
an idea borrowed from the Far Eastern immigrants, then of long standing in India. 

9. Metamorphosis. 

Thc idea of the Wandering Soul, i.e., of a soul that can wander into other bodies and 
return to its own, leads naturally to that of Metamorphosis by Transmigration, as we shall 
sec by an illuminating quotation from p. 20 in the main story. Yaugandharavaps. the 
minister of the king of Vatsa, wants to rouse, his master to energy against Brahmadatta, 
the king of Benares, and he gets the queen, Vasavadatta, to aid him in thc following manner, 
lie made her (p. 20) “assume the appearance of a Brahman woman, having given her a 
charm which enabled her to change her shape. And he made Vasantaka (another Kshatriya 
minister) one-eyed and like a Brahman boy. As for himself, he (a Kshatriya) in the same 
way assumed the appearance of an old Brahman Then that mighty minded one took the 
queen, after she had assumed that appearance, and accompanied by Vasantaka, set out 
leisurely for the town of Magadha. And so Vasavadattft left her house in bodily presence 
alom; the road, though she wandered in spirit to her husband.” Here we have Metamor¬ 
phosis in its simplest form of disguise accompanied by thc Wandering Soul. 

In the volume quick change from mortal to immortal is common. A typical instance 
occurs on p. 23(5. when in The Story of the Golden City, Saktideva, thc Brahman hero, is asked 
by Vindurokha, his Vidytklliari, i.e., immortal wife, to cut out her unborn child (as above 
noted), and when he had done so, “ that Brahman quickly became a Vidyadhara and 
Vindurokha that moment disappeared.” In this ease Mr. Ponzer has a footnote : “ This 

sudden transformation is doubtless to bo attributed to the magical power of steel," and then 
he descants at large on the precautions to be observed in birth-chambers (pp. 16t5-109). No 
sooner hail Saktideva seized the child by its throat with his hand than it became a sword in 
his hand, like the long hair of Good Fortune seized by him with an abiding grasp." Here 


we have Metamorphosis in ear celsis. 

Transformation of man into animals is common in all folktales. On p. 147 in Jimula • 
vdhana’s Adventures in a Former Birth, wc have an instance of the well-known Lion Trans¬ 
formation in Indian folk story. The hero (p. 143) “saw a young lady of wonderful 
beauty rilling upon a lion.” On p. 143 " that maiden dismounts from thc lion, and in the 
end she marries the hero : “ and that lion on which my wife had ridden, having witnessed 
the marriage, suddenly, before tho eyes of all, assumed the form of a man,” and proceeded 
to explain that he was a Vidyadhara under a curse. 

On p. 127 Somadeva gives a story in tho main talc to adorn the Brahmauical teaching 
that hunting is a vice. In this talo I’aoilu of the Mahdbharata “ let fly an arrow and slew 
a hermit of the name of Arindama, who was sporting with his wife, in the form of a deer,” 
and thereby incurred the well-known curse, which resulted in the great war of ancient times. 
The tragedy of tho human being in tho form of a deer is, however, as common in European 
as in Indian legend. 
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In 77ie $t$r$ of jlhtfhf i (pu J0[ ) we hove a raE li^r muddled u- vtumt of a deceitful woman 
being condemned temporarily tc* b> turned by a tutr** into " thv awful tHiJidiliuti uf jtitfiifirv* 
This aperiea of MctaiuurplHfrh is ■ ounnou in Folklore, bus much niUncr' rujuud be placed 
on this mstwirou 

10, Mona) and Immortal Love. 

InhtAruze after in^tancr- occurs m klih volume* of the Iqvp uf immortal (VidyAdlum) girk 
for mortal in u. owing to the cast with which bo Eli hem a ad heroine I'jin ^(tii^ 1 aiuI ihspeii.ve 
with tam »rUUly t on pp, 31 It, uv have a rcr-km of the vwJbkuo^n Mury «/ freon, mi hn 
mortal of uTiotliar kind!} m A|tmtv.K* ^ lin Itmni Pnrfirara^ a mortal king. He, h*a h devoted 
viMtiipp'T uf Vlfllnju. cmitd tnm?r*r heimm a* wvtl m earth witEiout opposition." In thh 
Tendon lie meets Nandmiu, “ the gsirdrn of Hiegods.*' Ar pp 24A If Mr. Pettier hm n fine 
Appendix on this story, whcm. hy punts uni {p, 2£iJ) the Iramit of it in word* e tint art? Wurth 
11 tinting. 111 n>> VL’fdian U the Usamn. which is inU*ndt4l to h> conveyed, Iu*t wight. nf A 
in irUl love and ranrrln%£5 U Mi very niw mid pro|H*r, but it i* only U inpotHtry, Tliorr i n 
fsr er iter gnul Lfi b? obtained—tlint of immortality—imid tuit.il Lho merv niurtal lint reali-rd: 
fit" OCO' Mity lu strive after dometbitig higher mid finer, lin cannot Imjtc to enjoy the looting 
fruit uf o passionate love / 1 

1U The Water Spirit. 

hi Tht Slm'$ of YklunfHi&a l hr In ru goes to how tp. 71), and * 4 the whip (p. 72} wii . elupjird 
niddcniy, wlieii it rcurtivd the middle of llir iwiran. a* if it wet** held by comet hiug. And 
when it did imt itiovo. Lboitjjb thi i .^a wan propltiuEed with jewcK . . * tbehvro( VkhV-h*k*) 

ifirtOMVtkd into the itlhlrf of the ->ca under the ahip. And thiw he +n,\r a gimit iVilecf). and 
Ijo fi.iw that tie diip wai -.iopp d by his he immediately * ut uJI Jih leg with bi> .^ivonl . 

and nt ooca tbu ship nu>vid or, freed from Lta iuijn'iJinieut/' 

Northum itidhei in H^duutr In SaoucLpTa'* day can never hove hml assy kiimiloiigo nf 
tile except tUrough literature, mid one tuiturjilly douhn lie Indimi origin uf thh tali 
\J .iny Hite, prupitisiting t|i- SOO with glib in feinw of trouble i- a uurJd-ttidc M-aincnV plan 
nf vt-tj long standing, ami tin* id«ft yl a iiurutiihHi^ leg ur arm mb rfoiing uiih ii ship b 
aquiOy old in liui'op -mi ecadutt 1 . IlctU wu hui eu to wee an Kidhicims which, though Aryan 
*3 well ws aon-Aryau, b Iroin nut side India. 

VL Tren spirits- 

In 77r Siort/of I'hslahholi ip bh) we read that Somndutn^ n Bruluuae d^ired tu 
practise Lntsbiyidry, anil wi^nt En n forest [which in India includes any uncuUivuleil ur^ ,ii 
mu ji lucky day to Hnd u pw** of ground suitable fur it. Thorn ho fuiiiul u pruniiHing pkw of 
rjrvinndp , . - and in Ik* middle o! it he saw an v4mftha{jflptil) inns of great siu . 

HcHiid : I am ft faithful votary «.f that b>ing, whr>f/v L *r he may be, that prtuirU>x ertr this tree p 
and walking found the tHw;, so M In ke*p it on hb right, hr bowrtl before it TJien he yokini 
a pifrof Imllockap aud fecltefl a prayer lur^iicee^^and after making an oblation to thattn^ 
hv bugiti to plough ther? Th * rmi\t uf that worship wan thut (ii, @7} ft voice mm* mi t 
-if t-hmt dfesrtlkii tn" ■ ‘ OH vm^ktU, I am ple ft ,,| w j t h thee/ ” and then thr vtdrr [mirirshl 
tj hint udVko th*t hsil to gruat ud Td Tifluent in life fur him. The point id mleiv.s hem 
U th it th? lio»»WiiTabIp evidently of the Hpirit Elsa^ redded in the tn>a. 

In Be Gutsaiilianflra, a m-relmni nf IVitaliputn {IVtuu) martin 

Ihc ht*TO, and fnidir (pp- 42 1) "on the %tmk of a [nfngfttttif, banyan] tr.f u bvaveniy in B iihn P 
likehiOWito lu app?urioi«A* T s-va^d on u fflfeniiW tlumm] . \ m t then Ouhrudimuiro eaw 

wife a^csml tbut very tr^o and mi down be.dile t hat lady. m-enpyhig half her throne While 
he was OOntempUtirvg tbune tw r tj lieuVculy miitLetu of equal kaaby fitting together. i$ *-eumod 
to him an ii Ui*t itight were lighted by thrtti moom, h In. tk- «ei|ucl i| R two muidenH turn 
OUt ill bo imnwtalH and -i-ters and iiuhachandru, uftcr remarking UiaL tlii^ wu- rio dn-urn 
hut {p. ^3) tin? expanding nf t It- bloom front the hud uf a^siiciulion with fbe wibt-j which 
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'pringt from l hr tree of right conduct and give* pn*niiBc of Appropriate fruit k» h» ' a. r , 
with fort her minic ilium* fntervcntinu, it was happim 1 -* with an immortal wife. Here it ia 
n ,,i Oir tree. bill the spirit in the tree, which is I hi- enUfle of power. 

13-n The Wishing Tree, 

111 Burma the tm-spirit anti the twrmaidm «i’ very eotumonlv wm Mpptd stipania- 

Mimi tain** f«f*. Temple, The Thirl,, Aikm and in nil tbr ' irttinwtancr, ,. . .a 

help aiuipnctinft that 11«r powers of the Wishing Tn,. nitvmly m*UvA in the*; nm.uk f. .o 
above) urv in, reality due tu the ]»wcr of the spirit dwelling in it. 

18-h. The Miraculous Child : c. Illumination ri Speech at Birth 
e. Walking at Birth. 

Tin- above quotations an- m>» followed by othmu referring to several punU JuFulklnre. 
iti-i dose ri he a rtriraeulous child, that illuminate- its juimmiiding*. and walk- ami spat- ai 
birth. A' regards I hr illuniimitmg power of fmvdi' beauty, ii i- < >f I'nninum ipcoltrrviii-,' Imfii 
In Europe! nod Adutie Pul Idure. On p. 63 u princes- is npokeji »f a- "ilhuuimdmg wn h 
|i« r beauty th- whole region," us if tills were a common attribute of primes**** Other quota- 
tUm* lentil hr nr Irli-rl. 

At |), 311 in The Story of Sum-tptabfoi. a girl nhikl envois Liu wtafcot th® attributes. The 
wife. < .'hnnclrnprolilnV " u( * great mereliant, Dhanuagupta," of PAtaiipntra (Putmi) liei aiiic 
pr,-liTrnil uml htoiigltt forth a daughter [Sunwpralild], beautiful m all her li it*I n. Tliui gnl. 
a: nun a* she was bum, illuminated thr chamber with her beauty, spoke distinctly, and go* 
up anil sot doWH/' 

ft ivin bts fkm svm 1 h;t r ^iK Jiriiiiiyp waking rmd iUmuinatbig ul With un- tpukr'ii *4 « 

■ 1 ! he «jpis "of A Mir i, ill,,n- Chib i Mr IVnwr gives many Untantin from European Fwlkli ,*n- 
and from tiv p-iinl of vine of the Miraculous Clilld, the whole question. may Ik- worth further 
enquiry. 

13. The Fire Sacrifice and Immortality, 

At. pp. 2tl tf. Mr. IViwr in an Appendi*dbtnimes at length tin? very old lugpiid of f riir.A 
4M ./ PnrnfiftH. mid on p. its hi; nutk-t-s that one of the points in it hr the Kit»-SiuTiRri> a* 

* itn.ftU'i of •nhicrtng Immortality " After going through the iuehient in the tale, from which 
till tb,vi p.dnl i-i evolved, lu* writ*- if*. 257): 1 T think we ■■.in regard the tin-im el-m uf 
iiv* :o,,ry of iTrvnli and Putiltuv.c* a- -tawing the great symbolic*! significance of the Fire- 
Sucrilkw as u means of obtaining fSvjirga. the Abode nf the Hta-’d, aiul otwurim; » final oar*' 
of [rnnH>rUvlitj‘. 

At pjs, 104 tf. thviv ii ii rumarfafthU* myihotogk^L tab *4 ihr Hittb «/ Atlrttd - fpt, itn 
HimLu Qod of War. ,w a miraculous oHspdug of .Siva thmngh tin- action .,f Agni. the Hml 
■if Kir> KArttikcy*U a derivative term and means belonging to the Krittikfl>,or the Plciadis*. 
An't tlv.’st >ry of hlt-eonne-'tiiTQ ivith Siv.i rind Agni swots to In- r\piieul>le only on 1 he asatimf 
tiou of the meaning«if the Km- .S-teriftr® a- 1 a mean'* ol HLUiniiiu Irnmi*rtn1ity. 

In thh .dory* (p. Urnsiv., w hmjj ergagerl in “ tbc of love with Lum [fMrvatil 

tin daughter of HineVlny.i tlmt. the g„d-. ae.- dlotartail and call oil A|i r iii to intervene. " s** 

lie went In Siva and by hi- hrrit -tojqxrdSivu imni lib* iKimroUs phiy .... win? a- fie 
imptiUv in liiiu. lloposttod hts^wil in the lire. Neither the Kitv nor l mAwas able to Ik tt 
thi > Th- g nl'ln»J, dhtractcil with nrupr and grief, said : i have not olitaiiu'il a non from 
yon alter till And Siva -.aid Ui ht-r : An otetwd® lu^ arisen in this matter, kvause yon 
neglect e* 11 o Wo^hip ikneia, the U>nl off >btd«de» (aJm* of llcghmings]- Thttrefonr ail, re him 
now that h -on may Dpadily In? tarn tu ir* ill tin* Rtv (p, Mi)*' ' It will >■*■ ftm-n then that 
tlu? son was Uma's llMrvati's] only vieariouHlr The story also rni«w the point of t T nhV - 
-latu-i .1*, a kihWcs-. as ub® hail tn worship Gurus* In get her drains. Sh** was tml then Di-vi, 
Lhi- tjupnnji- Guddcwa* but merely a cctieubbe, of Siv*. Was she tbus regarded in Sotnadeva s 
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Jin Of^vv,i» 11 ■' uwjr ■ ilui! any kind rtf L ' divine Htory «uuld go down in t hr- old uK-ditCVHl 
(Joint of Kidimir ? 

The story runs cm : ‘ When thus addressed by Sivn (p. t0£), the- goddete wvr»hiji)irri 

Cnni<* anti I ho fir* became pregnant with dual germ nF Siva Then, bearing the tin line* ,.! 
SiT Hf the fimehnnn ever in I lie day, tut if tfi* rim bad entered into it. Ami then ft dL«h*rgi-tl 
inly the Oan^j the gmn difficult to bear, . , . and when tb-- Ci'oinu, Siva's pnimortal] 
■ ' I ten 1 [unit, after a thuHsiutd year,- hud <len4!i|ic< I ft. it bccttuic m buy with six facc> Thun, 
drinking milk with Ills --La. month* from the bmavij nf the nix KfittikAs [L’kiudiv] appointed 
*>>' f!ft,iri irt “•"** •* l r «* « Purvafil rhe hoy (KkUiknyn] grew big in « few iUy* H 
Eventually then WU war hr>rwci 11 KAr! titty* and Indro. hut tl vu nude up by Siva, ami 
friilra ' i-imsm-rated " by ablutions Fvftrltlfccya as gtausMl nf hi* force* So Ji* breantt 1h» 
Gad of War. 

I hi' tihory is miivliMtv clear, and .Somatlcra tt'Us it ie- u nouH for wur-hipping (iaiu-va. 
Tb* K confused ihiuughuuf and, am. mg uthur incompatibilities, calls (p. 103) KArt M keys a 
‘■■(I of Oauri. In reality the itury ueem* to In- bn-ni! on tlv idea of Imnn-firtHt v b>. L iug uitnin- 
"blii through tlie fire, i.c., through the Fttc-SacrilW. 

14- The Water of Immortality. 

In his version of the legend of Jvirtlifeeys Sninub'va in hcriituting fashion puts forward 
l In- theory I hat luun .inditv U altainuMr through th. Fin--Sacrifice, and it will have hm 
ob.-i-rud that li- nmnei't* (he Water " itb (he Fin- in the story by making (he Kin* disilinryo 
Mm fj'fiu of i mm >ri-dity into the Water, or ., the Ganges, SviUA'Icvi iiu, However, tnuiv 
?o say nlhHit tin- Water of Emmortulity, and in The Story oj JitHxUiwifutnn t AiheulHt- * in e 
Form, Birth (pp rn fr.j we hear a good ik-.il ,d Hi. Water uf ImnturUUiy in - omn-etluii 
with the legend nt Canid*. Th- -lory conimimv* with Th* Diiputr akntt th- Cdmr oj tht 
Sun n M or Aft. Kadru and Vina til. the two wive- of Kaiiyap* " had (p. l,V)j * di-pute an thr 
Mitour of the uh‘h bornw," a 'totemiut wliifh U by way of taking buck the Htnrv a* far as 

l 10MiWf . . Mother of III. Snakiw. by a in k with tln ir help wine, Mid : a-iriitiiiu- 

to an agreement tlkat the on.' who wrong dn.nM U'eome thr rIovi- of the other ’* cndui'c 

hn"- e,,-wire Vi nat ft. ViiintA w«* the matin* of (lamda,.. lu-m in the form nf.. 

.iml the -n.ik-.v In-trig afraid, sold tv him : () Cunn.hi. the gods have br.-un to ,burn 

ih. Hi'a id milk, [this connecting tlm legend with tnmtlwr very oneieni and weU-knu^n «*]; 
tiling thr nectar thence mid give it. to us as u Muhotitute, and then Hike v uUr mother awav 
for ynu are \\m chief of hciwo/' TlaTnmitae wa. oinfia, the Kettir nf Immortality 
(|>. 155), 

Tiirii fnllows a longer story as b- bow Gortida, who Hod obtained the nwtar l> v hi- 
ow n valour ” pkyv.il a trick nn tin ,-nak.H hy offering K, phtov " the vessel of ntetsr ou a'mire 
lied nl <l«rbhti [tu4a] grass, " and then carrying it off again ; so that the snakes “ in d.^f, 
helml flint IkiI of forbid pass, thinking then- might bo n drop of spilt tnvUr vtl it Th, 

■ Ibv-l «- that Hu ll tongue- wem split , and they ri.cume double tongurd for notliin Mn I5‘’t " 
Carui.k Proowded to destroy the snokos, and tio story then goes ,m to nn attempt by 
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Xnw lhi> Water uf Life or nf ImnmrtaUly hUII plain a oomfdcnhle |mH in j_ Hi _ 

is Hosely mixed up with the cecHivipg (Zindu !>ir) or Hem, lWk-v,,l j ri 

in every pjfi nf [ hw ivmutry. It is, Hien-fiur, of some emurequenec to trace the oriL'in nf rhe 
idea One would like t« know for certain whether it is Indian nr an absorption into India 
from the West Year* ago l mode a targe number uf notes on the object, which I 
publishing in HiIh Journal aa remmh iniomiatkinhl u series of remarks on ' Rudderumkftit " 
This is a common name among Sailore round llw Indian eviwla for shrine to tlrir patron 
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«nunt, w!m in BftdruM dtft AuliA <d Chiitagfm*, in hi* turn mixed up with KhwAja Kliizur. 
wb, ( In |,is tom again w A1 Kilter, th- givat Wider Saint. On enquiry I houh found Wjwdf 
on a quest after the Water God of Oat early Aryan* food perhaps r»f the early Semite* as well}, 
a-- Al Kilidtjr is a Muslim beifo, ami is moreover eimm-cled with the Asiatic k’gt-ud <>1 Alexander 
the On-fti and the Wdlof I nun art nitty, and with Mehtar IlyAs (the Prophn Elijah or Hia*> 
„r Roufft and Extern Europe. At Khi^r. the ewiSffftSCft, is tin- prntulypc uf the Rwr- 
U Tin g Saint. Oh- 2ind3 Pir, Tmm ntality ia that form being applied pmf'tically to every naiutE) 
nr HitprrnatnrnL Jtnro, Muslim nr Hindu, ut modern Snrlbm India a: any rate The UMfa- 
L'rapliy nf the subject endleis, ami through 11 i« a fr.nnUlaM>* enquiry t.* tinkle serinoalj 

one cannot lull hnpc llul- an imfofetipWc worker, such a. Mi PWr. ■»«>' K»d Ml uppr«rtnni* V 
to «ive ir- an etjjanatory in.to on it. 

15. sum man Lug by Thought, 

In inlktaleH epiriis and supemalnr.il Is'inif »r iibjeefo anr snramoin d by various methods, 
hut in the A'trfA'i SqtU ftipsn a common method of Kiimiiisutinj: la simply liy i ii in king of the 
object wanted In the Hi>nj of ViJudiaL-u, I hr hem * obtains a splendid sword from a divinity 
>imt lias only to think nf it, and il coiner to him (p- "*$}. Oft p- >- i» ihesaftlft >tury 
the sword ..f Lbr Piiv God cam- It" the hhiuv hem] with a thought (pp. 7-1 f.) and rm p. 78 
“u IlfikMiasft Idfttftort] ennie to him ill* moment he was t hought of." In vid. f. p. •>» 
a friendly Blhshasa iippcar-* t<> VamtiioIii "on thought 

This very simple method of munmoiibig a supernatural friend nfcms to be eonfiunl to 
this eolkction nf mrW and it would at any ml. b. worth enquiring if this is rentl> 
thf' roflif, 

18. The Home ol sht- Blest. 

lr that min ■ «f folklore TA* .SW-i 0 / we read Ip. H7) " that n ^rtain Maud 

immi-el ?i>f^Viri,eattio to MubrirA[lW Ijito's immortal ViflyAilhari wifcl midrib 
to Hit in *rcjvt there hi a great mumpiiin named ! day A, I hr land of the* Mddhjiw. 

Thi* mountain |i< -h iMmi'l h ‘ tile thore^f thr Ka^tinin % a, ihf ShldhiL in nnlihflrv Hindu 
mythology Is a M-mi dl^lnr ludn" iiulnwrd with sii|H PfiJttimiI fat tilths, mu l Hu* u rm i* aim 
u*Vd to drauote nHf^uiulh holy In thw vcilum* (|> III) Im' ^ jwi iiuloponilem 

ini mart a! : mut uii a lirsv- rt Siilflim. tins.* ruaur^L the m r. ^ith mhmii In I lit-ru trf tht^ ^tnf\ 
of SttitJamkrt and thr Wtidrtijlmd HriH'k up a fri'-rM^hip, gaivrhima*H1 r .Si Ltii> from 
ihu Mir." It may bomitt-tl aUjtimt in ihL» LlE«-. imiitortiUft like thi- YiilyAdhaw ^inl iht* 
SkEdk&H rwctTifh-d tn i^-iiain art'a* tin tlsir s- brHi fur id! thHr ^[KThuman |n>wrn?. 

In flu 1 Hfc arvh by tilt BeftltlttftiJ gakllffeva fur llw f iVv, wu lind (p- IfMl) : Ttwiv 

Isa f'nimtTy nATti'nl KAtmpilyii. mid in It tlu-rc i*> ifc nth'iintniii natm-d L itarn |tlir Nnrtli |. nrul on 
it there i* a ht-rrmlingi-. Their dvr'dLi my fSuryiii^p^, 1 hi-rmit of Hu \ indbyA » Anp ] rhU r 
hr filter muuwl Dir^tintiifia,^ : go Ln him. he being old may iK-rhuixi kmol of tknl ftlir Gntdon] 
idly," So the h^fu gen-’ cm to the tliLHiern ifind.^ to ihe Land of thn Siddhiis, 

Mr, IVif/iL't many LtiitftfUtt nf the Beautihd Palace of the Sun. vhich NurOi ut 

tlie Earth, Iti "European fniktalcxs. The I^landn of Line In the \\ eM are ei'uiiuou in Folklore, 
Eu^ppan and Ailfltie. and hem- u-e have the and the North the nitimtinii of tlie 
Hnioeuf the BWt. Muy it not lr (lust story-teller* )we always «Stnaled it at n ^fwit beyond 
the reaik nl theif mritorif* 1 

17. Unintamional Injury* 

In the %iorv of Jimitnisfih&nu'-H Ad^ninr*.-* in fi Former lUtfit, at p. I4-. a S Ldyiulhtmi 
nRHied nhilrAfigmki '* that lu- eiifwl by ihe itinhi NJIrada tn Ik t-nme a linn. 

U-ean^-p when he " wan gninguton^ E in- nnildli 1 ttf thu river pJAtigt 1 !-], for f'-'iir of dUtmbing th« 
mxcelic* ^n irn baiik^f], my gnrUm^ hy Aeridnnt iAl, into its waters. TSimi thr hermit Kiraila, 
who wf under the vitvr t wMetdy rs 1 .^ up. ami, angiy beonn^e the liarlacid hud fallen on hin- 

hai'k, oiused me iis the following word* : On Kwtmt ^>1 thi* tn^lenfe, defmrt wieke<l one 
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sr * * —*« - ~ 

n 18, Portents: Twitching, Itching, Sneezing. 

“ g go back as fur as the very oM .egen/l,'f‘^ 

Wdeva does not rely much on omens to help him in developing his tales. 

19. Love-sickness and Death 

»/<*' *•*» «-* 

the literary Hindu has not tried to analyse. ' ’ ° n ‘ “ noth,ng ‘ in faft < which 

.... 20. Taboos. 

i*. i»“ ** r. ^ .*• ■ *■ - •»»*«. * «u*. ». 

on llahu and the Eclipses, p. 82.^ The cir* -t 'e " m ’. ** Pf niM>r P° mts out m his remarks 

and Pururavas, where an immortal brub-tr-ni ' n °" n , ' xam pl , ‘ occurs in the story of Urmsi 
him naked, and when he does so inadvert »i' r . n,0 *? a husband that he is not to let her see 

the Golden City the immortal VidyAdhari bride* T’i i ‘“ a . P,K ‘ arS i?*' " M "’ f ) ‘ . J " The Story °f 
Saktideva, her mortal husband: “While v . " ‘ a l ,ra hhA, puts a similar Taboo on 

means ascend the middle terrace (p. 222) " "r ^ T* 1 " & ' U ** US I*®* 11 * 0 ’ y° u must by no 
are generally inclined to do that which k forbidden '’ and th |' rC . ° ut " f curiosity, “for men 
lously to his own house in the earthly city of Vardhamanu [Banlh^n] 

T .. . J . „ 20 a- Umbrellas. 

In his Appendix II (np. 203 If i \tr i>. „„ . 

and (p. 266) asks himself the question : Why the umbreHa ' a j uah1 ^ r<‘marks on Umbrella*, 
throughout the East ? On p. 208 he sutreests *b«t ♦ » If*. H,lch a un ‘ versa * importance 

T.b.«, : • The .„» shoukl never he . E f "* e »'« top „„ . 

(P 267).” Hen- we l,.,ve »„ „h«rv«‘^ lt ° «“ —«• P«- of . he kin, 

on w huh is worthy of serious consideration. 

r -i i hi ,. 2 *‘ ® r eams. 

Like several other expedients that „ 

in this volume. However, in the main ZZ" ^ are not common 

tight with the king of Benares, proceeds “ t () „ r v ", ° •- lUa ' * lav ' n 8 made up his mind to 

and after the king had fasted for three nights. " |l ‘ la, ' _ s i\a by austerities (p. 84), , . . 

satisfied with thee and thou shalt obtain an nnin.nJi »*7* **“! *° h,m in a Dream: ‘lam 
a son.’ ” It is to be observed here that the Dream'", trn,r ' 1 P »• and thou shalt soon have 
previous austerities. It is used to signify that the „ i 7 . a ' 0l,r i ° f *^ lva is the result of 

austerities were intended to convey to them ' a ' ( °ard the desires, which the 

Again at p. 136, also in the main story VksavarUtit th» 

Vatsa is without a child, and becomes very anxious. Her husband^ysto h* * 7™ ° f 

* lo ner *bat they uiust 
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“ propitiate Siva, and after the Royal couple had fasted for three nights, that Lord [&iva] 
was so pleased that he himself appeared to them and commanded them in a Dream : ‘ Rise 

up, from you shall spring a son.’ . . . After some days had passed, a certain man with 

matted locks came and gave queen VA$avadatt& a fruit in her Dream. Then the king rejoiced 
with the queen . ... He considered the fulfilment of his wish to be not far off.' Here 
the situation is precisely that noticed above. The Dream merely announces the reward 
of austerities undergone to obtain the favour of the gods and answers to prayers. This view 
of the purpose of a Dream is well worth following up. 

22. Jonah in the Whale’s Belly. 

In The Story of the Golden City , Saktideva the hero is shipwrecked. That is, “ the ship 
. . . . burst and split asunder” in the ocean (p. 192), and “the ship being broken, 

. . . . as Saktideva fell a large fish, opening its mouth and neck, sw allowed him without 
injuring any of his limbs.” Some time afterwards the fish is caught by “ the king of the 
fishermen of the Island of Utsthala,” who cut it open, “and Saktideva came out alive 
from its belly, having endured a second wonderful imprisonment in the womb (p. 193). ’ 
He was quite uninjured, and proceeds to explain who he was and so on (p. 194). 

Mr. Penzer in a useful note describes the spread of the legend, and the many attempts 
to give an explanation of it. I merely quote it here to show an old Indian form of it, as it is 
clearly a very ancient story, and it is not at all unlikely that it came to India from the West. 

23. Rahu and the Eclipses. 

In The Story of Vidushalca , the hero (p. 63) returns at night “ all clothed in darkness, 
through the air, bringing with him the princess .... as R&hu carries off a digit of the 
moon.” On this Mr. Penzer (p. 81) has a long and valuable note, and I wish to draw attention 
here to the remark therein : “ The interesting point about this myth is that the origin appears 
to be unknown,” as“ the story is not early Buddhist, nor ever ancient Indian.” Mr. Penzer 
asks the question : “ Is it Aryan or non-Aryan V 9 Roughly the story is that an eclipse is 
caused by an attempt by a demon (R&hu) to swallow the sun or moon, and here is an oppor* 
tunity for a thorough research by an Oriental scholar with a European and general training. 

NOTES ON DRAVIDIAN. 

By L. V. RAMASWAMI IYER, M.A., B.L. 

Accentual Influence and Inter-Vocal Plosives. 

In Tamil, inter-vocal plosives always, and inter-vocal fricatives sometimes, have voiced 
values; similarly the plosive and fricative elements of consonant groups formed of nasals and 
plosives, and of nasals and fricatives, are also voiced. In Telugu, Canarese, the Central 
Indian Dravidian dialects and Tain, 1 such a change is not universal. Maiayalam literary 
dialect does not allow it at all ; 3 w*hile in some of the ruder dialects like Toda and Kota,* 
this convertibility of surds and sonants is very rare. Kodagu shares the tendency to the 
extent to which it exists in Tulu, in so far as the root-syllables of words are concerned, 
while in other syllables, the voicing of surds is very infrequent. The North Dravidian 
languages evidence such a change far less frequently than South-Dravidian. This tendency* 
therefore, varying as it does so largely from the one extreme to the other, cannot be 
described as characteristically Dravidian 3 . 

It is a very striking fact that Tamil fights shy of inter-vocal surds to such an extent that 
borrowings of foreign words containing pure inter-vocal surds are assimilated in Tamil either 
through sonatisation or with the reduplication or doubling of surds ; the language-conscious¬ 
ness feels that the purity of the surd-value could be preserved only when it is brought out 

1 See Engels observation on p. 7, § 17, of his Tulu Grammar. 

3 Vide my paper on “ Dravidian Plosives ” in the Indian Antiquary, March 1929. 

3 See the texts (accompanied by gramaphone records) published by the Madras Government recently, 

3 
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in a reduplicated form. This fact* opens up an interesting line of enquiry. Is this 
doubling of inter-vocal surds—a prominent feature of Tamil-phonology—based upon the need 
for the preservation of the purity of the surd-value ? And if so, does this need indicate the 
existence of a certain amount of accentual influence on the surd, which, initially at anv rate, 
marked off the comparative semantic importance of the syllable containing the surd ? An 
examination of the various instances of doubling of inter-vocal surds in Tamil and a compari¬ 
son of these instances with corresponding cases in Telugu, Canarese, Tulu and other Dravi¬ 
dian languages, sheds light on this matter. 


Tamil. 

Doubling of inter-vocal surds occurs in : 

(1) Datival ending —ku 
e.g., govindanukku , etc. 

(2) Declensional endings of roots terminating 
in surds e.g., kopjxil, vittukku . 

(3) pp-> kk- in reterite, future and 
present endings respectively added to 
certain roots.: padittpadipppadikk 

(4) Formative affixes as in padukkei, (bedding) 
nadattam , kidappu , etc. 


Telugu. 

(Surds appear singly,) 

Cf. R&maku, Bdliki , 
vdniki , etc. 

Cf. paluku pdtulo , 
etc. 

Cf. Preterite ad it ini, 
cestini; Present 
base ccyutsu — 
where ts < k. 

Cf. padul:a t telupu, 
etc. 


(5) Combinations of words indicative of a tran¬ 
sitional meaning: kdttuppuli (forest tiger); 
iruppappetti (iron box); murukka kkdi (a 
kind of fruit). 

(6) Derivative nouns directly from verbal 

themes : eluttu (letter) (< eh tdu) ; dtlam 
(play) (< ddu) > pokkam. 

(7) Transitives converted from intransitives : 
vtttu (to fell) <vt In ; perukku * (to increase) 
<perugu. 


Cf. inupapetti 
(iron box). 


Cf. dta < ddu 
pdta < pd<fu. 

Cf. Telugu tran¬ 
sitives like ptru - 
tsu where ts<,k 


Canarese. 

(Surds appear singly.) 

Cf. old Can. maroku. 

Cf. pdtada , etc. 

Cf. Pret. aritanic 
(he knew); parti¬ 
cipial ending— 
turn in geyufum etc. 

Cf. arajm (know¬ 
ledge), iruta (dark¬ 
ness). 


Cf. dta < ddu, n6ta 
< n64u (look). 

Cf. old Canarese 61- 
Uu (to fell), 
mod. Can. has d 
instead of t. 


4 Significantly enough, the Tamilian fee la that the purity of the surd-value in inter-vocal positions 
could be preserved well only in a reduplicated state. In cases where the inter-voc^l single surd has to be 
uttered with the pure value, as for instance in the pronunciation of foreign names like Patel etc the 
value actually brought out is that of a very thin and frail surd (falling under class IV or V of Jespersen’s 
classification). Thus the enunciation of a pure surd intervocally in Tamil differs from that in Tulu 
Telugu or Kannada: the time involved between the forming of the stoppage and the explosion is consi¬ 
derably less, and the muscular tension lower. This probably explains the doubling of the surds in Tamil 
in stress-influenced inter-vocal positions, whereby the full value of the surd is preserved. The doubling 
in such cases does not necessarily mt*n that its value is longer than that of the normal single surd • it 
only means, that it is the longer sound of the frail Tamil surd referred to above. 

Doubling of surds intervoeally occur* in two main types of words. The first type is constituted of an 
ancient stock of dimoristic words like tnuttu, tatfu, kathi etc, which are common to all the southern 
dialects. The second type with which I am here concerned and of which instances are given here is 
found in tense-aflixes, foimative syllables, declensional endings, etc. P “ er ®' 

s I am aware that what Caldwell described as the hardening of sonants in this and other form, of 
transitival formation (but what I would call in the light of the present essay the preservation of the n„r« 
suid-value) has been seriously questioned, and that the assimilative influence of an affix t 1 as h P 
tulated. It is true that in some cases, as in the combinations of /, n or r + t, and in a few TJ 0 ** 
formations, the influence of t is incontestable. But there is no doubt that this explanatio ^ n8e 

cover the numerous types shown above. (See my article on Alveolar t, d in Drovidian in ,i a. . 068 
of the Bulletin oj the Rama Yarma Research Institute, 1929.) " “ tbe Grst numW 
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(8) Causal verbs with p t; <vei) in some Cf. pilipintsu , Cf. Canarese causals 

cases : patfippi, seyvippi, nadappi . nadapintsu, etc. like tirupu (to 

screw). 

(9) Inflexional Increment of neuter nouns : - aitu Inflexional Increment t .... 

Amongst the lesser dialects. Kui, Gondi and Kurukh of the north show plenty of pure 

surds intervocally in many contexts ; while in the south Tulu shows pure surds in the dec¬ 
lensional terminations, formative affixes and certain inflexional endings. Kodagu shows pure 
surds in inflexional endings; injatu (existed); palitalu (shared); editdndu (taking) ; timbakiUate 
(having nothing to eat), etc. 

An examination of these instances would show that (1) the surds, intervocally, are gene¬ 
rally kept pure in other languages than Tamil in positions which carry with them a certain 
importance from the point of view of meaning ; (2) that, further, as in many cases whore 
the Tamil forms show doubled surds, corresponding forms in Telugu, Canarese, etc., 
show single surds in a pure state, we shall not be wrong in postulating that the doubling of 
surds in these positions in Tamil was motived by the desire to prevent the operation of the 
unusually strong tendency in Tamil to 44 sonatise ” surds inter-vocally. 

The rationale of the process which preserves the purity of the surd value (in Tamil by 
doubling and in other languages by retaining the sound singly in a pure state) is that the 
higher semantic importance of the formative or derivative syllables or affixes evidently should 
have endowed them with a certain accent at least in the inceptive stages, and that thus a protect¬ 
ing influence should have been thus exercised over the purity of the surds. Whether this accent 
was stress or intonation or both combined (which last in my opinion is more plausible 6 ! there 
seems to be no doubt that instances like derivative takkam (fitness) from tangu (to be fit),. 
pokku (to make to go) from pogu (to go) and the other types of instances given above, point 
to a stage in the history of the language when accentual influence should have played a* 
strong part in marking off the derived forms from the old forms. 

The following conclusions may therefore be tentatively formulated : (a) that, though 

the voicing of surds in root-syllables occurred in some Dravidian dialects at a very early 
stage, this voicing did not affect the surds in formative, derivative and other distinctive 
affixes which may be presumed to have been introduced at a later stage ; (6) that the main¬ 

tenance of the purity of the ourd-value was due to a certain semantic importance which 
these syllables carried with them and which was distinguished by a higher accent, at least 
in the earliest stage3; (c) and that Tamil alone of all the Dravidian languages sought 

to achieve the preservation of the purity of the surds by reduplicating the surd-value in 
accordance with its own peculiar genius, on account of the fact that, owing to the phenome¬ 
nally strong tendency of Tamil to sonatise inter-vocal surds, the surd in such positions 
should have become very frail and thin at an early stage. 


MISCELLANEA. 


A SEAL OF A JANAPADA. 

When I offered a constitutional interpretation of 
the terms Paura and Jdnapada l several critics 
asserted that the terms denoted merely a man of a 
pura (city) and a man of a janapada (country) 
respectively, without any constitutional significance. 
I must here mention the notable exception of Mr. 
Banamali Bhattacharya, Professor of Sanskrit at the 
Sylhet College, who published his opinion that the 
Jdnapada on the evidence I adduced should be held 
to have been a constitutional body [in his opinion 
like a District Board]. 

The controversy is set at rest by a Xaland A seal. 
It is a seal stamped on clay and subsequently burnt 


and hardened. The lettering is clear and fully 
preserved. It is a seal of the Jdnapada of Purilod : 
with the legend,— Purikd-grdma-Janapadasya in 
Gupta characters of the fifth or sixth century. It 
is at present in the N Aland A museum, bearing No. 
347. It was dug out at site No. 1-A in 1920-21 
from a depth of 8 feet. I read it last October. 
When I wrote to the Government of India Epigra- 
phist. Dr. Hirananda Sastri, who is going to edit the 
N Aland a 'seals, I understood from him that the 
same is his independent reading. Prof. D. R. Bhan- 
darkar has also read it exactly the same way. The 
writing is so perfect that there cannot be two 
opinions regarding the reading. The language being 


tf I have discussed this view in another paper of mine published in 1922 in the E.C. Magazine. 

1 Hindu Polity , pt. II, chape. XXVII-XXVIII, an advanced copy of which was published in the • 
Modrm Pevuv of Calcutta, 1920. 
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NOTES ON HOBSON-JOBSON. 

By Prof. S. IL HODIVALA, MA. 

Alcoranas —This strange word is illustrated by only one quotation, from Sir Thomas Her. 
bert, in Hobson -Job son as well as in the New English Dictionary. The following extract from one 
of the Jesuit Letters shows that the error is much older than the days of that author. 

[1590.] “ The Emperor [soil Akbar] turned all the mosques of the city where he lived into 
stables for elephants or horses on the pretence of preparing for war. Soon, however, he 
destroyed the Alcorans, (which are the turrets from which the priests call with loud voices 
on Muhammad), saying that if the mosques could no longer be used for prayer, there w*as 
no need for the turrets/’ Letter of the Jesuit Provincial, dated November 1590, Trans, 
Mac lagan, in JASB. y 1896, p. 62. 

General Maclagan says that “ other writers of the period commit the same mistake” 
and that it is an error for ‘ Min&ras/ I venture to suggest that the word misrepresented 
is more probably (Al) * Kangara/ which according to Richardsbn, means a niched battle¬ 
ment of a castle, a pinnacle, a turret, a j>arapct wall, plumes upon helmets or ornaments 
upon crowns,” Persian-English Dictionary , s.v. 

Allygole, Alighol.— Both the derivations proposed are at l>est conjectural. Wilson sug¬ 
gests that it is from Arab. 'Alt, lofty, excellent. and Hind.yolff , troop. Broughton asserts that 
these troops were so called horn “ charging in a dense mass and invoking ( Ali, the son-in-law of 
Mohammed.” But the quotations from Wolfe Tone and Fraser show that the men were 
RohiUa Pathuns—oi whom it is common knowledge that they were and are somewhat strict, if 
not bigoted, Sunnis, and. as such, hardly likely to have used the name of ( Ali as their battle-cry. 

1 venture to suggest that the word is made up of the Pers. AM, people, men, and Qaul 
or Ghaul which is defined by Yuje himself (s.v. * Gole ’) as “ the main body of an army, a 
clustered body of troops, an irregular body of troops. Babur frequently uses Ghaul 
for the centre of an army, and so also Badaoni (Lowe s Trans. II, 82 n., 197 n.). Ahl-i-ghaul 
or Ahl-i-gaul would then mean 4 men of the centre,’ and would be easily corrupted into 
‘ Allygole/ Cf. Ahl-i-kh&na, Ahl-i-bait, Ahli-kitdb , Ahl-i-sunnat and about fifty other 
combinations with ahl in Richardson’s Dictionary, s.v. AM. 

Anna—The earliest quotation is of 1708, but its vogue in English is of course very much 
older. In the second of the following extracts, we have a very early example of the use of the 
word in its secondary sense, viz., to denote not merely the 16th part of the rupee, but the 
“ corresponding fraction of any kind of property, especially in regard to coparcenary shares 
in land or in a speculation.” 

[1620.] t€ In the paper No. 2 is two skeynes of the third and fourth sortes wo© usialye 
buye in Agra, . . . and is here worth at presant, . . . 4] rupfees] gross per seare, 

out of which the pre-mentioned disturye abated, will cost 3 rup[ees] 9 annyes net the seare 
of 34J pices weight per seare.” Foster, English Factories in India, 1618—1621, p. 194 [1620]. 

Those I provided here .... was according to custome of the buzare, both for 
price and allowance, which is a Savoye per cent .... and makes 20 per cent, differ- 
ance or abaitment, to saye, for 100 rupes gross w*ce payed 80 net, which is the 4 aneys or 
416 distury.” Ibid., p. 204. 

Balasore. —The derivation of Balasore from “ Balesvara , Skt. bdla strong, and i&vara lord, 
perhaps with reference to Krishna,” given by Yule is identical with the one given by Himter 
in his well-known work on Orissa ; (App. II, p. 31), but Mr. Beames has challenged it. *’ The 
word I&vara ”. he says,is restricted to Siva and very rarely applied to Krishna. There is no 
temple to the youthful Krishna in or near B&lasore, whereas in the village of Old Balasore 
(Purana Baneswar), which was the original place of that name, there exists a small, rude 
and very ancient temple of Baneswara Mahadeva/* Mr. Beames is in favour of deriving it 
either from ban, Skt. t ana, forest, or from vdna, arrow. “ In favour of the first, may be adduc¬ 
ed the large number of places beginning with ban all over Northern Orissa ; in support of the 
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enormous bulk. . . . in the form of steps (or terraces) like so many ledges ; and these 

terraces run all round the pond, reaching to a height of more than a man's stature. On the 
surface of the stones between two terraces they construct staircases rising like pinnacles." 
Alberunt's India, Tr. Sachau, II, 144. 

Ibn Batuta and Babur both speak of bain or wain. The Arab traveller Shamsu’d-din 
Dimishqi also uses the same word, though Dowson has not recognized the fact. " Each of 
them ” he writes, " amassed a treasure amounting to seventy Itabins, and all these treasures 
are still at my disposal.” “ The word babin,” Dowson adds, “ signifies a very large cistern, 
into which there is a descent by a ladder on each of the four sides'” (Elliot and Dowson, III, 
585). Dowson socks to connect the word with Hind. Bdbni, a snake’s hole, but the word 
as written by the author is ^ bain, the first ‘ ye ’ having been misread as a he. “ Bowly ” 
is a later form and a diminutive of the Gujarati wav or Hindi bav. 

Bungalow._“On the 3rd of this month [Jumadal, a.h.982=a.c. 1574], the Emperor came 

to Patna. . . . And one of the remarkable things is that in that kingdom there are some 

houses called chapparband fetching 30,000 or 40,000 rupees each, although they are only 
covered with wood. ’ Bad&oni, Tr. Lowe, II, 185. 

And Abul Fazl in his description of the Suba of Bengal says : “ Their houses are made 

of bamboos, some of which are so constructed that the cost of a single one will be five 
thousand rupees or more and will last a long time.” Ain-i-Akbari, Tr. Jarrett, II, 122. 

The same writer informs us in his chronicle of the 14th year [a.c. 1569] of Akbar's 
reign that tho Emperor “ alighted in the centre of the citadel [of Agra] in the Bangdli-Mahal, 
which had been newly constructed,” after returning from the conquest of Ranthambhor. 

Alcbamdma, Tr. Beveridge, H, 497. . , , , T . 

It would also appear from Pelsaert s description of Agra, which is copied by de Laet, 
that in the reign of Jahangir the palace in which “ lived the foreign concubines of the king ” 
was called the ‘ Bengaly Mahal.’ De Imperio Magni Mogolis, Tr. Hoyland, p. 40. 

And the word Bangalah /A&J itself is used frequently in the History of Shah Jahan 
written bv ‘Abdul Hamid Lahori about A.c. 1648. In his description of the great fire by 
which the palaces and k&rkhanas of the Prince Sh&h Shuji—who was then Subad&r of Bengal 
—were destroyed, he says that the conflagration began in the Fort of Akbamagar, and 
“reached in a short time the bangalahd which were in the Mahal [Palace] of the Prince.” 

J ji cfjf jtijxS t ...jji 

v ——— * A ty oi j salj 

Bddshdhndma, Bibl. Ind., Text, II, 177, last line. _ 

And the word occurs thrice in the same writer's description of the “ Am-Khas buildings 
which were erected in Agra fort, by the orders of Shah-Jalian in A.c. 1637. 

0.-1 wJjU* ^ * u 3 J 4 3 * l ~ J 4 W T V v‘* t * ; 4 3 

iAJ-xjo ri o— j' J 4 

Ibid., vol. I, part H, 240Tl- 12, and 241, U. 7-8. 

This word ‘ bangalah' also occurs in the 1 Alamgirndma, Bibl. Ind., Text, 451,46S and the 
Ma'd*ir-i-‘Alamgiri, Ibid., 468, which are both contemporary histories of Aurangzeb. 

These extracts from ‘ native historians ’ give no countenance to Y ule s suggestion that 
“ when Europeans began to build houses of this character in Behar and Upper India, these 
were called Banglu or ‘ Bengal-fashion ’ houses ; that the name was adopted by the Europeans 
themselves and their followers, and so was brought back to Bengal itself, as well as carried 
toother parts of India.” On the contrary, they show that the word was used for certain fine 
buildings (and not mere ‘ huts ’) attached to the imperial residences in Bengal, Kashmir and 
Delhi long before “ the Europeans began to build houses of this character ” anywhere. 

Caharres. _ [1619.] “ If the rains prevent the despatch of the hides, etc., the liquor should be 

sent by Caharres on Masoores, expresse.” Foster, English Fael’jries in India (1618-21), p. 105. 
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tin a journey, t'.c., the thing called aft&ba or abtiba in Persian.” A. S. Beveridge's Trans, of 
the Bdburnuma , p. 624, note. So also Shaw in his Vocabulary of Eastern Turki ( JASB.. 
1883, Extra Number) says Chiltm means a hookah or hubble-bubble. 

Chopper.—[1621.] 4 The 24th presant [March 1621]. ... at the west parte of the 
subarbes bclonginge to this city© [Patna]. ... a tirable fier kindled, which havinge con¬ 
sumed al those partes. . . . broke into the eitte and. . . . came into the verj^e harte 

thereof where our abode is; whoc bcingo onviomed with neigh boringe (whereof indeede 

the whole cittye consists) it was no more than tyme to looke to our o.vnc.” Foster, English 
Factories in India (1618-1621). p. 247. The earliest example cited by Yule is dated 1773. 

Choultry.—This word is said to be “ peculiar to S. India and of doubtful etymology.” 
It is ultimately derived, as Mr. Crookc points out. from chatur and vdla, but the immediately 
proximate form to which it owes the spelling under notice is the Indian Persian * Chautara ’ 
or * Chabutra,’ which occurs frequently so early as the fourteenth century. 

They raised a black pavilion on the ChaiUara Ndsira . . . . and kings and 

princes of Arabia and Persia took up their stations around it.” Amir Khusru’s TdriH-i - 
‘Al&t in Elliot and Dowson, III, 84. 

‘•The young Sultan [Shamsu’d-din Kaiqubad) was taken to the Chabdtara - i-Nu*iri 
which became his Court, and there the nobles and great men attended upon him.” Barni 
TdriMi-i-Firuzshdhi, Ibid ., Ill, 134. 

“ A grand court was held by the Sultan [* Alau'd-din Khalji] in the Chaulara-i-SubhdnV' 
Ibid., in Elliot and Dowson, III, 198. 

The intermediate form * Choutrye 5 occurs in a letter from Patna in 1620, in Foster 
English Factories , 1618-1621, p. 198. 

[1620.] “ I have taken a house in the greate bazare, neare unto the Cutwalls choutrye ; 
the rent 6J rupes per month.” Foster, English Factories in India (1618-1621), p. 198. Sec 
also pp. 269, 273. 

Coir.—In the following extract we have perhaps the earliest mention by an English 
writer of this useful article. 

[1583-1591.] “ I went from Basora to Orrnus downe the Gulfe of Persia in a certainc 
shippo made of boordes and sowed together with cayro which is tlireede made of the huske 
of cocoes, and certaine canes or strawe leaves sowed upon the scames of the hordes ; which 
is the cause that they leake very much.” Ralph Fitch, in Foster’s Early Travels in 
India , p. 11. 

Cossid.—Yule's iirst quotation is from Hedges (1682). Here is an earlier one. 

[1619.] “ Soon after some of the young factors returning home late were set upon bv 
a number of the Governor's ‘ pious,’ who wounded Hutchinson, Lancaster and some others, 
beat a poor Cassell , and later shot five times into the door of the house ” [the Surat factor} ]. 
Foster, English Factories in India (1618-1621), p. 145. See also ib., pp. 248 and 337. 

Cot.—[c. 1030.] “ The inhabitants of Kashmir are pedestrians, they have no riding 
animals nor elephants. The noble among them ride in palankins called katt, carried on the 
shoulders of men.” Alheruni’s India , Tr. Sachau, I, 206. 

Here ‘ palankins ’ is obviously Sachau’s own gloss. The Arabic word used is said to 
signify throne. Cf. Elliot and Dowson, I, 63. Khal, (Hindi. Khdt) however, occurs 
in Barni. (TdrlM-i-Fir&zshdlii, Bibl. Ind ., Text, 117, 1. 3 from foot) and also in Shams-i- 
Sirdjj Ibid. t 506, 1. 2. (Fourteenth century) in the sense of ‘ bedstead.’ 

Cutcha.—[1619.] List of goods sent from Agra to Surat. . . . Indigo 278 Faidles ; 
Samanaes 14fardlcs; Carpets 11 packs. . . . Sugar Candy ‘26 palnaes.’ Total 338 

fardles= 169 Camels’ lading, whereof 99 camells ladinge are cutcha , and make pucka 58; 
so we pay 157 Camclls ladinge pucka of 9 maunds per Caraell.” Foster. English Factories 
in India , 1018-1621, pp. 73-4. 
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Djwk, — -luihcnntcoit !>uwk. *11 thud llwAiillmrH wiy in regard tu its etymology is Unit it 
*4naato them that 1 bn B n L u i a rt 11 (futtnh in aomr aria itn<Wr&t ashling id#*.*' Thh it not vrry 
illuminating. but if it means that, it&k Jr* the original nr Dins* ramtt form alyl ddwtift & 
corruption, I venture to say that the troth U exactly the rovers-. l*di Lb molly derived 
hum the Sanskrit dkivain, runner, from Jbnv to run. And the MnhrAtti form dhatvu 
is actually nwd by Hand anti Button!, In ‘lie passage from tin; fiat of Lhi>" iiiuhnrii quoted 
by Yule at the head of hie urttclo, WO find: “ At every half nr quarter kos, r »micro lire 
posted/* lien', the Femun text rend*! rIni' : 

gjtf jd f j ajfiila f *jj> ja tl) ;4 j , jf, ;i j 

Elliot and flow son. 111, 2Uil Kibt. intf , 'JVxi* p. ggj. ], j. 

And n* p. -44 of Itowwn* translation, liurm in sqw.ikuH’ nf the trouble* in Uln'ir tiud 
Main* in the reign 0* Muhammad Timhlmp ivnU‘* : " In mine prevailed Llerc : tin. pants 

were all gone off the road," 

Here, again, the word rendered by pmfr h * dkiun. 

jt *h j* j f4iw< h*i ** j 

Bibi. lnd„ Text* p, m, L I. 

Thin won,I occura b!ho in two other pfl^iagd which have not Iwwn translated liy Dowson. 
Text, 330, I. 1H and 447 last Line. And iiuhioni QJtewfKe infuriin ni: 

In the year h*727 {a r>. i&li 27j the Sultiln [Muhammad Tughfaql having formed 
I lie design of proceeding to Tlnogir, |XMt«d a chain nl dh&u'tt, that in n> *\y -fviif:*, or runnem, 
u guards at diatancai of onn iuruh along the whole nwl ‘ (tanking* tmiLrintion, 1. 302. 
ffiif, Ind,, Teat, 1, 220. There can be little doubt. [ think, that Dawk, DAIr, is directly 
dcdftdfiCDlthinrfMfiiJvt C[ (ttintJ, runner. And t!inl the rritrirui! meaning of the tndigt-- 
nous word urns 1 rimuLw ’ i« fun her diown by the fact t hat the conicmporni , author of the 
,l/naifii r M-f-.4ffci'fr-*«j s m 111 * description of tlm Kyeti-m of Muhammad I'ughlaq that 

** at each of tlie post* leu swift runner* wen* stationed, whore duty h WJW to convey fetter* 
to the next station without delay** and uses the Afeldc irad SkwMr dlA f or TUnncre/ 
Klliot and How a Ml. HI, oTOnndofli . Similarly thr- aut hor of the TnhaqSl-i.Akbari in hL* 
itcuount of the (fnl - j ’Wirii aim f in yf 1 VJauddin KhaljE, niy» that tit every knmh tor kuS)» 
fidilfs ww stationed, and uxpkinj that that Hindi wd pjil -i^nilii-A *U. fc *i.. taV 1 fa at 
idunlsg footmen.* Lucknow T^t, 82* 11, 12-13. And In illy, expltdtly docUttn 

that inhintry. <>., these fdiL* an- called in tiu- Inoguagr of the rapph- nf India Dnkt. 
Elliot and Dowaod. Ill, 43. 

I umy add that S»f>, to mu* is givi-ii in MoteswgrLh s MsrAjhi Uiitioimn- and Dhow, or 
/tew-uswl for -‘ ail dd fashioned vrswl nf Arab build *’ is mmt jirulmWy dwived from tfw 
irnnir root nod signilles ’ runner, 1 jlMtlike the eyiwnyraous won I paHtbMr ivjibh in detiu-d from 
Konkani jmfAm'ir, warier. (Yule* a, rv). 

□eutf. At the licml of hia nnt<- on this word, Yde ha* cited 0 jiaiwigi- from Babur's 
Memoire. But the following extract shown that i t had i**n incurpomi^l in the linma jntnm 
ftlmoHt twu humiml years Urforo the coming uf the MughaL In his description r,f (fie 
ualiou Sultiiii Qutbu di«iJin. Miib&rak KEialjf, JBttni Tfrrit^ ; 

‘All person* that were in the palace or upon the roof wore *Uin bv the Fanvirin [after 
the miitderj who filled all the upper utory-. The watchmen fled and hid tb*m«eivc*, ’ The 
I^nrArw lighted tore hen: they then east the headier trunk of the Guilin into the court van! *’ 
TdrikA-i-FirUsdidM in BlUat and Oonsoo, 111. 223. 


The word used for torcha in the original U dhrrqM. 
iij nAk aUs-1 and dixeiltd occur also at 403,1. 1. 

___ (To fa COnfHi ttid.) 


mu. 


b»L, Text, 40 S ], i; : ^ 


KprCl-TI 

JtoJk- 


■ ttn the iUustiaiive qimtiticu*. the IioK&*m« mine. TW wort wiurL in , h? „T7 m7 -t i 

n |Minted in eater to out Je H. >>-»dcr taannt it at,, etam- * »n.t And H,n ,s,„k‘x i» wl,1-h hl7"u*' 
ic ly(H 3 Him bean *Uj u^>U awl ptinutu* ^ Ortont ii tiri-ai -s. ||, u.] ^urm 
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Ki.IT US ON K HOT AN AND LADAKH. 

(Krero ri TiMsn- o/ Ptfir.) 

Kr Pftar. A* FT. I9UHUKE. Ftt-D. 

{Oa&inurd fr*m p . JI£.) 

El 

{fates on the Second Advance ul the Chinese to Turkestan* 

When the power of the KiujMuiis declined. the little rtJttiw nf Turkestan gained ft certain 
iwnount of fridepftiidenee. EJnt not for 1 1 lunp time did they enjoy it. for tjhe Chiucso wen? 

.1 hv-fty* mdf to euter at once on am fo^t. ground* During tikis time ol amn i^dependence 
Uw M>eftUcd riino-fCharrwhti coin* probably coma into existence, 1'hcy ore found in gnat 
quantity in K hut mi {particularly at Yotkan), and luw* h«u studied hy Hberate : see- Iilfl 
JfrjXN'f on Chptafti Atfiuli*: .-IidijMYlr**, 1, up. 1-141. On tho obviT*;c they exhibit tine picture of 
a pram-hag horfce. mmilnr to the repTW-n+fttiem on tho coinn of Slavic, Azch. etc., A.IL 1 

iurrounded by KhftToahti rdmrsctH-rH. Thu reverse is cuvVpud Ohitieso script of architM 

type. Pmfu^or Hoemlc watt able to decipher the Klurrcshti legends, and the following 
ruuueu wore found i Gugnuiuida, Cugradaiua. thi^uimva. (iu^ranioda and Guigratida. Aw 
wmmso f all ihfiae ua llh* begin with the same wutd: migm* Thi* rnmiiuLiuof the g£iieidogfcai 
tree of the Kbntan kings, where all the names beg i ft with the MmO word, via,* vjyV/yfl., victory. 
Xuw T if it could bo proved that in on* of the nalivo language of Turkndaii r gunnel mean* 
victory* or perhaps viotor t wj* might at tribute llicso coins to the KhotoA line of kings, Ths 
Chinest* legend un the obverse only give* the Amount of copper eii Chinese weight, 

When the people, ealbd Juan Juu:i P were beaten by the Chines, the Chines* anpreinjicv 
over all the nations of Central Asia was reH&sbiblished, and in a.d. 447 the ClwftOfte empire 
extcnd^l once more to the frontiers uf Persia. Tuikostmi wag. of course, also ft province uf thin 
prviU empire. It# former name had l»>en the" Western Lands ;* but now, particularly under the 
T-fttig dynasty, the name" thfl'Vmr Carmiiis/'ni 1 tfemug to TiirkeAt.au, became generally substi¬ 
tuted. Accord i ngfto the T'tt wj-rhii, iliti follow iug district a lire coa i prised Under this desi auction : 
(1) KajdigarorSulUf (2) KuchA or Aii-Ilhe ; (3) Khntau or Vflt/ien, (4) Tokmitk. We thin* 
observe- that the Knur ffarritfotui were situated on l\iv Nort hern, Southern artd Western margin 
ol the Twkeutuu desert, and one to the West of the Alai mountains* This la*t (Tokmak) 
was soon losl. and in it» pliikcrc» Karaskalir. t+> tin* East of Kucha was made a garrison. 

All the garrison# had formerly boeu independent si ,ues. arid in K hut an, fur instance* 
the Vijayu dynasty wa* ruling, As was Hurmised m s former paper the kings had oet-epted 
tlie titla armitrjti f or niuilHtor, when they ivekuou k-dged the sovereignty of the Kuslifljp^- 
Tko Chinese left theiu in practically thesaino posit urn. but urged them to consider the Cj hiiwpa 
emperor as thnir nverlnrd, pronouncing tlie title Aicifilyiifas) A^fflo-vAiVc, 

As regards the line of the kings Of Kbot&n, the following hsiuch are given: < 

(I) Km>luna, the son uf Asuha (logi uditry), 

{2) Yen In + his eon * whoco date may be liXCil nceording to a note in tins Hau .Annuls m r. 120^ 
27 a.u. ; 3 for hi these years t it is stated that. Yulcn, the king of Khotan, 
ndiioed by the king nf Yarkand. Xhm a Khotan general re veiled and became 
king for oOmo tnnu. He w un auectHxkftl by 

{3J Youlft's snn VijayomiBbhava. Then follow eleven gcueratiuiis wilhout any notc^. 

(4) Vijavadbartm. wl^o conquered Koobgar, (it. 220—a + d j 

(5) Vijftjssijnhu. This king iq perhaps identical w ith Avijita simha, found by Eapeoti 
in u Kharo^fhti doeunicui from Turkestan mot yet pubtishad)- 

{(}) Vijayaktrti, ivho conquered Kautka (K:L*u^hka}. This note may moon that he 
.finally threw oil iheyukuof tha Ku^iAor tliclr aiicaisfiHcm* Again ten to Heron 
g^uemtions without imy notes, and tmm Chiow ^ciurec^ vo know that during that 

- Tlili luiT" all Piftfenowlug dftics are ^ von arrerMug lo St^'n . nrtjt’lf, l% K3n>tM Mtui]^.’ 1 

in JBAS* v , Mfi, 





ns 


iTtr in nr as aktio&ary 


| Vlteri-T, [M 3 


(7) 




19) 

W) 


ptTioeJ,the peace of Turkman was diaiurMJ hy invasions of tho Dmgu. a,n. 445 ■ 
th# JuWuan, 4J7 ; tho Ephrhslitn, 500 550; tho Western Turks- 4 .j». 565-031 
' *->* ongimdJy flubjKt to tho Tukue (feu.pi j M j sent u onrov 

10 1 hmi in A,n. 032. Apparently with the help of the Chinese, hr cattqueifd t J,o 
Dru-gii. The Chinese call him 

\ iiayasimliA. Ihirin* his rvign. Tliitm-!s*HE *Wt»d K hot an Ln r-4-T. lie does not 
Jiive 1 lie king's name, but mention:; an Indian pandit from Noknrta. eafed Dhnr 
inapAltt, ua being present in Khotan. The Chinese w.jnt* call him Fo-tii-Kiu, 

Vij^ya, without comjucm, 

V ijaynpAlp 1 , nothing known nf him. 

(U) \ ijaytaatra, nothing said about him* 

■*ra,^L th ^ aTti tC the titlc AHmo * chU, » E - CSuwmdw haa the following note in Ihh nrtirlc 
auprac dnctimcnu*" in Khton, p. 523; “La titi» d'A-mo-th* m cite par iJ 

1^, 7 C °™ ie titrodu mi de-Sou-le (Kashgar). . . . Kn ni.tre.bmloio.t. d^dei.a 

. . tnwrtrtuw ptr lecqiKlA In gouVnmeniBnti dunnb eojilcm . n fail 72S. ft- tin* «fe 

n r uu mi tie Khrtan et nu mi rle Kadigw; to ml de Khot*n n Jr Utre d'a-nm-tohe do Y5-t*i«, 

T r,r ° < e KnflhRar «* a PI*l* A-mo-teho He fhmle.” Tim, it appear, that the title 

u Amutya ™ kept up only with reforenr* to these two little «>iren>ig&R. 

- f>w. whiJwtwe Kuu know quite a niimto of the original names nf the Khotan kine# 
we have Cady CUw> fragments of name* of the Kashgar kings. Wo m*v suppose that thev 
p*™ 41 llku rho »‘ tho other ruirnrs of Turkestan kings. 

A Uttb mom has cn, ne to tight with regard to Kwhl from the roseoK-h*. of Sjlvata Lr'vi 

f.fOsfraphfe(latfttr£»tow, StteuHsMki**,c <fcr prewar. rii\ if. If. IftJJ, S. 243 ff.l - Vnuva»« 

. Sl '^ rilfldruJ ‘; . These ^roa<ldr«w.Klhy the title maUr ‘,ja, and dejrai'IeRt on 

ITrT m m ' r Wh0 ” -triedonlynij^ or king. Loden, Jutiou* uuch 
a fmja of Bhan,fc* Bharuka » prohahly the plaee Poh-lu-ka, mentioit^l by Hiuen.lM.tg 
As regarrl, B^dhtot life about a.n. 400 in there little states- we have a yerv full S' 

turn of it to the Me-stofy of Kumira)^ the Buddhist teacher, who was !^n in KuehT 
J. Nobels tm*Uuou of rt 1„ tIv u . /{ , f |B ,_ s 

hun^jlPawaMatfer.Urtodaitofthe HT M ybiii t W later on w converted to the MahAyfiua 

^ 'J tr ? dllCOd J" tfl W “- 0i1l< " f «&**«• Buddbfet life in Turkestan aw the 
Ut, T Hfocn-tsaijg atul I-1sing, whore- reports were freelvti^bv Alain 

V“ ^ ftf khotan- They staiJ ^ k 

5ST^ inn - -—- 

rats had one* rescued the king of Turkestan from hi* eiu-miM »»’, «■ of ihfew 

deed they revived offertnss at a pk' B eAlksi Kaptar-hfa/ftr Thw TTr' 1 ' ™'! f ° f th “ 
pigwina are kept nuavulaya at a MuiiAmtuadan uiiriiu. ind t \ u t " 1 / WfJr ,, m " wtiew 

£5 even a painted panel with a r' T ' "" Aw! “** 

’**— - ON, r i,^vyAkarana “ \^Z * "? 

foiitiwing linen : ' In the north. More the KAArcma r*' * T< r, ' M ' i tIifl 

Ph^.* (or Phyi-to) would protect the nrligion nn d the eon.itr v " Tht ‘ i f*8 p 

taking vo wh of pmxnai} mii^t nviori to r.i mt n , vf * * ■ B " hingnnri niLuistoni 

and the f^haSX gMgm 0^1” ^ t ^ e ST ” ^ «* Ph ^ 

pact-iculorinton«L. Pnr pkyZ o r ^“"T t* Tibl!,RI) ««'i « of 

image^pfjhw most famous s amtnary alsorap^rrted the ^Jof the lhAt %U ° 

J* te»s»£: ii^r 

Wm " n ‘ 0r «“ fc r, «^ ^ 1 — f*r i. 4r^nt 














LIST OF CHINESE COINS. 

Collected in Khotan by A. //. Francke atid identified by Frdulein Anne marie von Gabain 


N.B. 

In column 1, Find spots, 

Yo. = Yotkan, A. = Aksipil. H. = 

: Hanguya, Kho. = Khotan, 






Y.A. = Yengi Arik. 







Table. 


Kind 

Cat. 


No. of 

Chinese 

Chinese 

European 

Spot 

No. 


Coins* 

Inscription* 

Period. 

Date. 

Yo. 

115 


3 


Cf. Ancient Khotan , 

Vol. I, p 205. 





St St 

Yol. II, PI. lxxxix, Nr. 5 

A. 

108 


1 


St tt 

Yo!. 11, PI. lxxxix, Nr. 19-21 

H. 

116 


3 

» 


tt 

Kho. 

271 






Kho. 

1 

63.1 


281 

it 


it 

Y.A. 

23 


1 

).• 


it 

Yo. 

114a 


1 

tt 


it 

Kho. 

33 


1 

1*1 7C 

K’ai-yiian 

71*3-42 (occur also later on) 

Y.A. 

17 ) 
21J 






Y.A. 


2 

II 

11 

tt 

A. 

105 


6 

Jt 

K’ien yuan 

758-60 

H. 

114 


3 

tt 


Jt * 

Kho. 

32 






Kho. 

63 


21 

it 

t» 

* JJ 

Kho. 

56 






Y.A. 

18 


1 

11 

tt 

>? 

Yo. 

125 

I 

2 




Yo. 

114! 





A. 

105a 

1 

* m 

Ta-li 

766-80 

Kho. 

28 


H 

tt 

Jt 

tt 

Yo. 

126 


1 

it 

91 

tt 

Y.A. 

22 


3 

it 

Sung-yuan 

960-75 

Kho. 

20 


1 

& IS 

K’ing-li 

1041 49 

Kho. 

49 1 

1 





Kho. 

231 

2 

M 111 

Tschi-huo 

1054-56 

A. 

104 


4 

ke ^ 

Hi-ning 

1068 78 

A. 

105a 

1 

it 

tt 

it 

H. 

112 


H 

it 

jj 

tt 

Kho. 

18 i 






Kho. 

511 

1 

I 

21 

it 

j» 

it 

Kho. 

621 

1 





A. 

77, 






A. 

791 

3 

if m 
) L S 

Yuan-feu g 

1078-86 






Fiml 

ou 

Ha oP 

dilute* 

Cl in if 

KuiUlMtil 



C<il>i t 

Infill fftljmv 

E^rltkl- 

Tim*. 

H. 

115 

1 

7t a 

Yikm-fiiig 

1078 -80 

Klitj. 






K1i<>. 

39 1 

34 

.. 

l"!T 

tl 

Kino 

54.1 





Y.A. 

1H 

1 

ft 

II 

h 

A. 

107 

I 

it 

YUnn-yn 

1086-0-1 

H. 

111 

1 

.. 

it 

ft 

Kbn. 

31 





Kltu. 

21 





Kim. 

48 

14 


ij 

t# 

Kko. 

15tt 





Kim. 






Y A 

25 

1 

ti 


Pf 

YA 

19 

15 

LWU of thtst- 

iffi. thr Test cuimot lw deciphered 


Khu. 

17 

1 

m m 

Srhim^rlwiij* 

inoi-oe 

Kin. 

1JV, 

f 

5 

it ft 

Yiitfui ftt 

1098-1101 

Klio. 

471 





A. 

78 

1 

& £ 

Scbflng-tatidg 

1101-25 

KLu. 

531 





Kh". 

221 

7 

-i 

rf 

It 

A. 

80 





A. 

1 % 

ml 

& ^ 

Tsdi’ung-aiDg 

1102-07 

H. 

113 

u 

T. 

fi 

H 

Kim. 

30, 





Kim. 

451 

8 

n 

IP 

" 

H. 

m 

A 

*fc fn 

... fj 

nil 18 

Klio. 

20 

1 




Khf>. 

54rJ 

i* 

Tf 

ip 

Klut. 

10 

1 




Kho, 

24 

* 

a to 

Hmn-him 

1119-26 

Kim. 

50 

1 




Khn. 

40 I 

fir jfe 

Kieu-jnen 

1127-29 

Kho. 

13 3 



1131 63 
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As regards the site ot Gosringa, Sir Aurol Stein believes that it was bnilt at the place 
where is now found the Muhammadan shrine of Kohmftri on the left bank of the Yurung-Kash 
river, where it leaves the hills. Sir Aurel Stein is certainly right in his identification. I 
should like to add, however, that about ten miles higher up, on the same river, there is situated 
a place, which is marked on the map as Lang-ruh. 5 Here the ancient Tibetan name has 
survived, for the Tibetan glah-ru, pronounced laiig-ru, means “ ox-horn,” just as does Gos- 
rihga. I do not mean by this, however, that the site of the old famous monastery of Gosringa 
would have to be moved upstream by this discovery of its Tibetan name. I merely wish to 
observe that, according to my observations, Tibetan monasteries often comprise a lot of ground. 
Their territories stretch up in a valley for miles. At certain distances from the chief build¬ 
ings, there are found hermitages or houses of Bmall brotherhoods, perhaps of different nation¬ 
alities. Therefore, I consider it quite possible, that several miles distant from the chief 
buildings of Gosringa, there was found a smaller establishment, peopled by Tibetan Buddhists 
and named in the Tibetan language, and it is just the latter name that has survived till now. 

As regards relics of the Chinese times of Turkestan. Chinese coins of the T'ang dynasty 
are very common, especially at Yotkan. My collection was examined by Fraulein von Gabain, 
and a list was drawn up, which contained even specimens which had not yet been found by 
Sir Aurel Stein. (See Plate, opposite.) 

With regard to Chinese documents, fragments of Buddhist writings are very common 
among them. They are practically in all cases portions of the Buddhist canon, which has 
remained unaltered down to the present time, and are therefore not received with great 
enthusiasm by scholars. Far moro welcome are documents on wood and paper, which were 
issued by Chinese officials and often dated in the reigns of various emperors. Several of these 
documents have been published in Appendix A of Ancient Kholan. My own collection also 
contains several similar documents. 

The time of the Chinese regime was a jieriod of high Buddhist culture. Sanskrit Bud- 
dhist works were studied in the original, and translations undertaken into S&kian, the language 
of Khotan, and into Tokharian. A certain kind of character was used both for S&kian and 
Sanskrit, which has now become known by the name of Kashgar-Brfthmi. Sanskrit works, 
which have been found in the sands of Turkestan, are the Prdjnapdramilds, in particular 
Vajracchedito ; Saddharmapundarika, Buddhacarita , Gunaparyantaetotra. A Buddhist work 
translated into Sakian, was at first believed to be a version of tho Maitreyasamili, but does 
not quite answer to that title. 

During the time of the Chinese, also other forms of religion entered Turkestan from the 
west. The Nestorian form of Christianity was introduced into Kashgar, \arkand and tho 
oases of the north, and Manicheism followed it closely. Both these forms of religion availed 
themselves of the Syriac form of writing, and Syriac characters wore soon learned by the 
Uigurs, who used them for their translations of Buddhist, Christian and Manichean books. 
Later on the Syriac characters were even introduced into Mongolia. 

As regards Turkestan art work, sculptures and stucco works were apparently continued 
in the Gandh&ra style ; but here we may observe that, as the demand was great, moulds were 
often made and tho same figure reproduced many times. For tho art of painting, Persian 
methods were partly adopted. 

It is noteworthy that the excavations at Yotkan and other places bring to light also any 
amount of glass beads, very artistically made, like those of modem Venetian work. It Is very 
difficult to say what country they came from. But it ought to be added, that exactly the 
same type of glass-beads were excavated also at Balu-mkliar in Ladakh: (see Indian 
Antiquary , 1905, p. 203 ff.) 

6 As also noticed by F. W. Thomas: see his article “The language of Ancient Khotan,” Major, 

vpi. II, p- 262. 
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There is another point in which the antiquities of Khotan remind us of those of Ladakh. 

mT rr de8i ST ° f a blood ' red co,our ’ whic h are not found in highly artistic later 
(Hellenistic) pottery. They are relics of an older age. 

As regards politics, Western Tibet or Ladakh did not come under the Chinese, when the 
power of the KusMnas declined. It was apparently governed by local chiefs, whose names 
ha ' e preserved in inscriptions and tales. Thus, at Khalatse, according to 

a Gupia inscription, a certain Satyamati (or Srima-charpati) and, according to oral reports, 
hft\ or sixty miles higher up the Indus valley, a certain Survaraati, are mentioned 

HL 

The Times of Tibetan Dominion in Turkestan. 

T„rL- D f nn " thG rcign ,° f thC Chine9G T<ang d3 ' na8ty ’ the sovereignty of the Chinese over 
Turkestan was seriously menaced by other nations, among whom the Tibetans were the most 
conspicuous. As the Chinese admit themselves, the Tibetan power in tXLu la 
if 7 very strong in th. Utter hall of the seventh centary. Daring the eighth 

»-iu7thr4rate the ‘TTw ol “» ““"'O. "I»n the Tihetam were a!li„i 

. nd , tho Ch " le3 ° w,th tho Kashmirians. During that time, the power of the 

of ‘l r r ; S ° ,T t , ° a8Cendant * and in A - D - 791 ’ "ben tho Chinese left [he territory 

h i.l stnto Ur i -Tr* a,t ° gethcr ’ the Tibefcans ">™bied there as over-lords; but they 
had soon to d.vide their possession with tho Uigurs. About a.d 830-40 f),„ Til t * 

weakened through civil wars, disappeared from those districts, leaving them to the Uigur"’ 

power * ’Unril ^e Ti^t C a rT *° re P° rt about times of their greatest 

power Until the Tilietan Annals, discovered at Tun-huang, have been published we have 

Tlf Kit S t C U ir ° niC,eS ThUS ’ fr ° m ^ theIXig 

(1) Kmg Sron.blsan^am.po, c. 600= a .d. 650, “ Tho Hor-regions of the north were 
conquered. In addition to this, there is also a note in tho Khotan Chronicles in Tibetan 

conquered bj ^on-b rnn-sgam-po's General mOar-luh-btsan. who is well known in historv 

roKta, “»/, «••*? gOT *"‘ l r“ ght " *° * h *pp ?<L 

is a Shinkun Pass also on the frontier between 7anirsL- ° iTl h ^ n ‘ kun (Nepal) (there 

«. K,a.,,a, M n (which „ Z.YTK 'l "* 

In the west as far as Nah-goh (Balt is tan) ” ’ * arakash and Cherchon). 

S s; rl r:r u - ■ 

[parts of] China in the east ; (parts ] of India in the C( * l,nt ™s were conquered : 

*,(GUgi t > U. west; iZ2 0 of tto T f <*"*““> » nd «*»- 

probably for Sai-phyo,,. dittrict. 0-don i, U-liJ a’ 
is Kashgar. ' (Khotan) and Kas-dkar 

(5) King Mu.khri-blsan.po, a.d. 798-804. “ Not all «,v. ,, , 

father, bowed before him.” ‘ no bad bowed before his 

(6) King Ral-pa-can, a.d. 804-816 “ In the «,«» 

Po-lon-shan on the frontier of China • in thn r, It ''f ro cont l uerec J : the mountains of 
mountain tribes) ; Li (in Kunawar) ; Zahor lATon v\ . n ^ a8t ° f K T epal), Mon (Indian 
in the west : ’aBru-shal on the Persian from;! • an 9 asa 9 ar a Ganga [in Kashmiri 
(Turkestan).” “ : “ «“ “"«>■ »« <*. province, 0 , H or 

Although the Tibetan records in their briefness cunnnf 
records, yet they give the impression that they tell the t °° mpa f od the very full Chinese 
no oonqurtt, mc.ioncd. «, No . 5 , w lere * „ Mid £ ****** whbro 
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till 


tJin fjitht:r-kiiiL r , were ready to bow to the* present king, scout to refer to the tiuieu "hell 
the Chinese power nncu more overshndnwi?d that, of the Tihutana. 

Thm. again, the Tibetan power rose, and we know from atthrooloffical findh Llmt what 
llie Tibetans sivr of their hold on Turkestan ih woll founded. The gnat mullifuiift of Tihotan 
dMiitnonla on wood and «i paper, to which the TibeUuw appear a» govomort end men m 
authority, leave no doubt that fur about half a century (nay. < sl)-83fl) they wore briny 
I'MtaiiHidied in Turkestan. Of gnat interest are the Tibetan Letters of noanmeniljitioii, 
handed by Tibeton officials to Chinese Uuddhint pilgrims on their way to the wort and «ontli. 
They were translated by F. W- Tliuinas In JRAB*, l!)27. _ ^ 

I£ wo look at the Chinese rWigiiiukui of Turkestan as Lire land of the Pour CiarfLurna, 
wo learn hum the Li-yMuli-l^hm. I hat this twin \\m known to the Tibetan* although they 
speak ol * 1 three places ' only These three phwsss are mentioned in that turtle 

nfl follows: Liyul (Khutan), ahull*} (Kashgar, Sule) ; and Ante (KwhA, An. ‘hid)." In the 
fragments of eorrespondoiieo found in Lino desert Kashg.tr is called Stdig : and for K tin tan 
Li mid t/.jAra are often given. The difference between the two design ationn scums tu Iw 
th^t. Li ineim'j the whole kingdom. and V-then {O-dctt} the capital only. 

Ah reganht the title of A-nta-ca, it flooms to have liven lined only as a title of tha kings 
of KhoLin, and no lunger of tint hiogH of Kashgar, in ihosn daya. 

■l'| w following is I lie continuation of the lint uf the*; kings, the first half uf w hich wn* 

given in tho previous chapter, 

(12) Vijayidiirti, First Tibetan mv.wion of Khutan, *.n. 'ton, Cbianae name, i 

(1JJ) V^yuuigftanA. sent an otubawy to China in a.D. 7IT, ('bnvsfi immOi tiiif} , 
killed by the Drugu. 

(HI VijayjmnsrAma or VliayavikrtmtA. entered into an atlbmce with the Ilrugn 
.md was killed by the Chinuso a.D. 72b Cbinesa name, Fu tlnk-tfrm. 

(ifl) Viiavadharmu. had A Chinese minister tailed Sir-the-si, a. in, 7116 Uhinoie nanie, 
Fu-tuda. 

(10) V ijayaeambbovu, Chineso D*mO, Sfiiii'J \ A-i), 740. 

(17) Vijayuvahuua (Indian). CktoMO name, Fei-eAdi^iW ; a,u. 700. (Last in Earat 
Chandx* D&u f list,) 

The first Huketor to idunliiv tliew kings with names found in the t=Ak5nu documents 
of the cWt VU Stott Krniow. 'in one of tho documents, ho dimmed the name V^boh.m. 
and tills was found to comwpaud with. VijayavAhuna, who also uccuovd in emno of thn 
maxuiscriptS already searched by Hwmln {JASlt., liMlI, p. 2(5). Than in a bAtiart docu. 
mont entrusted to him bv Stnul-Hotstcto, he discovered. tho name Visaeambhat, which was 
identified with Vijava.BAtnhhava, Together with Karlgren, ho sKo suMc&sliilly 
compared the migua of all these kings with th* Cliimao accounts. Wo may say that their 
identification has Hicomo complete. {JRA8., mi, p. m U- ; OitatiaL YMr. VHI, p. 22d 
It.; Aria (tir, 1038, p. 16). Although this is vety wiUsfuct^y, any further material winch 
can bo added from other Bourecs wilt bo grouted with pleasure. 

h j uin potiMibbi to tuitla&o uuoh trunk material fiosn Tik^tan dour™. Among tin* 
Tibetan dixiumt-iite found in ruiarti sites in Ttirkesteii, there are scvcml which coutoin tli.fi 
title n-mtf-w- Kmv, a-ma<a, anvityn, minister, was tins title given hy the govcm 

rneut to the kings of Kliotan, and if wo meet with Hwh a title to docuamate from Turkartan. 
we at ouoc, suspect that under this title in hidden one or other ui tho okl kings of Khotnn. 
fi auii thus that, when all such documents available wi re e^amiuod, the following kings 
could lie identified Iha-Zuhyrt with Saitgrdtna; a-tiia-co-Zin d*> with $vmhhat& 

or Hmnbhava ; a-iim-Gi-Wta du. with Vakana. 1 _ __ 

* AnatLkjr Tihcrtitii iiuina ol Kyeli* w«* AVdJ^Jlu. 

1 limited of No, l *, t VijmyvrihRrmu- Urn Tlt+Um m«ntkui bp Sir-1 

erf Li ^ ,pi XXXI 
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f Auct-ST, 


Tbodtief content of tto documents examined tniiwnwd with tto transport of prov toons - 

for though it nil! rt have toon Very ton! for the Titotona to provide victuals for large armiw in 
cfi«erf countries, yet th r , or vassal-kings, wow not forgotten and rrwdvnd their dun stun, 

Oiiu <j i th* kings, Sangria* the find, id of particular interest for ihn Tibetan 
hMtnriutt; for thin Khoton king Monied a Tibetan prim**. Pto w called (A,triad A'Aofo*. 
f’ ^*2) a daughter of HuOm-gu-wir- who was ap|ian-jitJy a Idng of Ladakh. Ffiram to a 
clerical error for Khram.^ The muiia Plmirn ami Klirom are both pronouncis I Throm, am i 
tliia fant may hivO causal Lh* mistake. As w B lawn from tho ChmnvcUi 0/ Ladakh fseo 
Aniizuittuof Indian Tibet, p. 03}, Ludakh was in ihu year id. 000 still ''bold by the 
(taidautaof Oner”: Umt media, that tho dynasty calkd iU»lf alter <J«ar. Wo atov 
kn " w ,hrt K.luom*Gfc-sar-gd a n, the capital, ■■ throne of Ot-sar," in an ancient name of Lob 
whtoh la still found in modem Inscriptunra: and thus wo are U\ to bdkvo that thid particular 
prowess camo from Lob. In t,ho Ktofon CkronidtA it is stated that dho came from Kashmir - 
tlmt means only that, instead of inking lira short rood ocm* the Sour paee shawm* to 
ivliutiin by way of Kashmir, m Licit In the to* dangerous, 

Tibetan docuiumtbi have, ttp to tbu ptfewnt, toon found at the foHowtoi pLicoa in 
Turkestan; (I) in Mazur-Tigii. to,, in the rlcsert north of Khotan; (2) in Domoko, Cast 
of Kbotan ; (3} in Endow, m miks cast of Kf.otao ; (4) in Mtriln. 50 railed cast of OinrehHfc. 
in tto Lnb-iwdistrict, (5) in the Turfan district, chiefly at Mttrtwf, Tuvdq, Klioteho and 
, m ' I^tb« latter drattU we notion, too. i hat the Tibetan script ww uLod avan foroth^r 
languages, for instance, Turkish uud Chinora, 

A. ragra* places in l to of Turkman, to., fvbuLati proper, Yarkand and torabgar, 
tfwae tow not yul ytoded any Tibetan document, an f here practically no imuuw ript^ wW 
oixr have toon found in tho nutda. But ttot to not to to wondered at 

Sir Amel Stain iWs muhkntaBy that tbo population of Tnricwtan may 
iui admixture of Tibetan blood. That to quite nosaiblu ami i . 

■ , _... . . " 1 |w,.»iuie, ann i may mention two Iona! onmes 

in that connection. The name of tto village of Budia probably Blond* for an ancient Bhutto, 
w uch « «! anoint Indian name for the puoplo of Tito., Than alao the name OU.ni. the 
Tito on form of the name of the Cospngn muiiu«t«y ulwady mentioned, dearly poinm t« 
IiiHJiJLn inmatae d| tbat famous monastery ^ ” 

Beale uoofteo found in tiiti s:indn of Turkestan, mul smreml of them h i Bll? libl?tdri 

A. rag**, Buddhi* Titotaudorararan^ ^ u l Vf"' 

iippeav to to of rather modern origin. Severn] of ^ k , ‘ K}i . '"J in . an ‘ V of tllcwl 

WTittcn in modern orthography. Wc ,m, to I to tolieve tbi-rtifore ,h ,or instance, mv 
o[ Tibetan goycmuHiut in Tnikpstan, the Tibetan form of H i n ■ " 1 f V ' -fJ after the time 

parted thocounlry, ft must have m toted up to the foiirU'cntii '."T Tl!in * uie ^ 111 t| '° northern 
gmphy woe inttcaluced with the first publication of tto f,K1 ' !U’ f ® rttlemodfl nt ortho- 

L regards tto Lnb* orUharaifkdS i to n« Jet T'l ™*>- 

with regard to poHttot In the third Ocntnry\ D ^ ^ ^ 

R ka.n and tho an wee of live kings from then* were disco fl ^ l "| A r S * 'iijdoui rad lad Shan- 
Rnpeon and Uidors (Oxford 111 document by 

ta). w , ** tribe of 'A-zha (or Hu- 
ra, branch of the Indo^^ fe ^ b 

1 Tto ujiia itiiibito U fcutnl blue if, K Cb. D»' Titotj.,i v v ____ 

•r * fll ' W» appao'ntly talMnfihoio lto*amf. “ ""i™ Itonctiary. ThTT R*t^ On PArum 
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vsmu studied. 

By A VK^KATAfllJBB tAH, M V , Ph D, 

(ConJimjff'f /ram p. 107.) 

8. Admasad. 

Tim wnrd T about whose explanation then ha* l^en muck dispute, L& enumerated in 4, I. 
amount^difficult words, by tie author of Ike Xigha^u ; and YAska. in hie cniiimentary on thfc 
suction, has explained the word us admQtiad tidmdnmm hhaiatfr admasudiniU v& 1 
rol; that i 3 . U 3 Durga explains, prM<ftik!ra ni^wI'fcS anna-tddkikA *tri. This explanation is 
adopted, la Ms commentary on RV. l p 124, 4, by SAyaiJWt who explains thn word tia rty 

| ti'tipi js&kdya fjj-hc sidatlii admu&U pdcifcd fro§it r but who gives in Addition 
another explanation nf the word—j t/ad vd&4mctigrandma ] vartitlmmudmrfi m-rdifittsu pdfhdi ] 

U\lm admissj jarnn$ m In the other vsraes, however, wham this word occur-* (ft, 3ft« 3; 

7 f 83,7:8, 44,29) be gtve» the derivation Gdr/i<J?i i tffrbt Ufrudmi^ad and taina thew<>rd wj a- lUC^eu- 
line, interpreting adma as harib in 7, 83 P 7 ^nd 3 P 44.29 and also in l r 4, w here S he nearly-allied 
word admtuxidvu is used. In 3, 43, 19* lie interpret*! r*dmfl^dydjyra sis ttn*asy& bh&jau&jfl, 

IJke SAyana, Roili too in the PW- understands tho word a * equivalent to amiOnatf uf 
1 onn who aiU down to food ’ i ho however mtcrpmtH it as £7tstff il/oAfa and the nlltod word 
fidmnandja* as im interpolation w hich wa* accepted by Reigrfgm {Etudes, 

p. 43)butdkaeutedfrotn by Htmg(O0A, 1875, p. SO). GeJilner r otk tku other hand, favoured, hi 
Fed,Sf.2. 179, thooxplanat-iunreported by Durgaft? put forward by 1 xnum 8 that the word sigui 
firs makfitd or fly, observingi hiUn 7,50,7, the VaairtEuu style flies jokingly. I n 

Lk GtoAvir however, tuft baa inodifLiJ this opinion and said that the word denotes 11 y in 1, 124 a 
4 (m his RV. Ubcr. too, ho has accordingly translated p£da c as 3 * wle cine Ftiege ivcckt &tc die 
Schl&fer p ] and ft, 30,3* while in 7, S3. 7 it iknutra + dvr liei dom OptermaWo ritanda Printer \ 

Gtddnrrs explanation (In Ft*£. £7„ 2, 179} has boon oritioUrd by Oldenburg on p. 91 of his 
VcdafortcA u«{?whrei this aavant has fteelnrcd hisprefeiTJncrfur tliat propos'd by Roth, with tho 
re^enatinn however that ho does not believe that it is + vollkommen richer \ Sintihirly, Rilk- 
brandt too (Liedzr dw R F. h p. l f n. tt) haa r?i jested the cxphrmtEun nlGeldner and adopted that of 
Roth in bis Iran 4n Lion of i . 124,4. Di r . N^igscr, on the other hand (2 ion W^rttrhurh <kx R F bagrec n 
withGiddfiir in thin king Lhalthe w r ord means J aid die Sp(.ti«isichaetJttilld\th*t it denotes * fly 
in 1,124. 4 andtb 30, 3 P andth 4 ititw,iu the othervenscs, m attribute of Agni and ul the priest. 

2%om of these explanations seems to me to be sntislaotory The word tidnixteml acetic 
in hut four passages ; nd I Lind it diflicuk to li^lieie with Huyuim and Geldncr that, in one 
p&mgOp it denotes L fly ' or * cook 1 (fem.) and In another 4 priest \ Simiturly I tlml it difflculL 
to uneopi Ruth's cxplan&tiun Lhat it in^iiiw b guest fur 3 now'lierL h T either in the RV or in any 
other Vedle or post Vedio book, do wc ever hear of a awakening thosa that are oalt^p. 
On thn eoiLtrary, RV. 8, 44 1 I : mmitlAd 'gnim tlumj/tt/aUt ghfiair kodkatjatdtithim | &&min havyd 
juh&tnm eeemi to suggest, that, in tho time of tlio hgveda, it wm the host tbri Awakened 
tho guest in order to feed him, 

likewise. YAaka'sexplanation, too, of the wordas 1 o no who sits down to or in food (amur* 
fctd), ^ wltlinut doubt wrong, The Nigh^u inaritiuriH in 2, 7 asaymmynu uf amia the fulfil wing 

twenty-eight word^. riifnely.dwd/iiuAi prnyujq pUu&i titvih f 

k$u t dkdsii , ird 3 i"fcS, ifiipit, drh, ra,mh Y $mdM r arhiA. swimh, ttiMtam, n&ma$ r dfrith, sun?la t 

brahma , tfirath r klttUam and ;/mA, t>f w r hitrh all are found in the RY with thn except ion nf oemnA. 
But no verb ri i Rjtnin g 1 to ait h is found used in Lliu RV in any pat-japo in comurttiun with the 
locative or dative caso of any oi these t wen Ly -sr- veu worib or of their synonyms uiniii hai'h 
jiho, N r or, I bidiavn, unn an inataooo lie met with cbewkenj in Vcdkj Or Liter LiLcnitum when? 
huuinn beiligs of di vinities apt eaid ur u&liurtod * to ait in (be*) nr for (dat.) focsd/ The f:x- 
prcsglon TOminonly im*d in sueb a situation in Liter Liana m bhoktwft or bh&jandfrn upayifati 
or it^ t qiiivateiitfi, and not finite «r ammyti jq<a nV«fi md itc oqulTnbnU. *\nd in the RY 
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a p»<k i« » :iimiLir "dilution, ho, ,-iifi f7, 57. 2)« ril* 3 , vMh pi^iAdh NimilurJv 
th* sdwof T*** 7 tn.%^n*ch<ifi h *s P n? iS *d in S^krjt not by or it- cqui^lcato 

but- by the ward c<ih<ibfwjnna pr it* ctyiiivalgiiM. 

It Thai &*»*» HV idiot tiut rnilbar the cxpWtion of y^k* nor tilos , 0 j tJtu 
oi^ntmn^d owgstkta, based up it, or* cornet anti Out dit 3 meaning of thp word oAmasad m 
ei ti II ft riddle. A, it tin, fpar ****** in which tbT3 «owh. « In 

cmnmr.eU of Lbs ItV , fumisli enough chm to enable Ofte to molve this riddlw. 

U in shown by 1, 134. 4c: tdm iain wi tnUayanit that the airafcealng of otbfirs is a 
clnr utomtiooIUiooiMSnila^ lanftitisdirailaHymsdacbqirbyC^ SO, :k-: ni jvtna!4 admcuadn 
** ” J “'‘ thiit k ttUOti,fir nhwaoteristto of the tKhwMod^. A compuzbim there- 

bre of the in (be FtV p&ss^ j n lT Uk]i sitting is the wmitgit-dkirma with Hi,- 

wcinl^ tbit am owd « subject. of verb mining * to ftwoL* ‘ in other 11V pu^gci « will 
show IIi wh* |«tv«iu* or things 0 X 0 bribed by the RV poet* os both awakening oLhrn, nod 
sitting down ond will lLlm enable ua u> determine thu tuMtung uf adma^d. 

Thepaiaa** coumimiig sindh* with 'sitting*„ addition to G. 30 

3 i hz pinratfi admasada m $£&«&> up? : 


MV 0 HO tin vikfiu Htthti: 
nfdunhM If? vayo y^thu ; 
sy^nu nw vatn B y aubtt: 
TtvoaiLy^pau liu:ifyo mi ddftft; 
vayo ua tiiiluxut adhi harlii?] 


a 33, 4 
K> Si, 5 - 
9, pT. 3; 

I, 0 : 

I, 8S, 7 : 

prfy*; 

9, til. Si : ffldllk? eJiVriiu p* yonim ft 
ft. Wf Aldaiiidigpnii meihitfovaiir^n: 
ft. SMJ, 23 i *idan vtoutfii mkimo in 

pjUvi; 

iycmi Ua yenim ft ^aiLit; 
sy^nfi ua va^au kalait^u 


^yoiMi pj* vonicti gkrtavim- 


1 


0 P 62 P 4 
fl ( 3fl P 3ia 
itid oi ; 

0, 72, 5 
dli^hh : 

10, 43 h 4 

«ndna; 

l , 1 U 8 , ^ . tnn.nltub mmL*o hrt^u pitbLso 
flil vnj!a ; 


ver ha di a^ue euiuvpr ft bud-id 
rayo tiii vfLsd,m JsppalA-^m u 


U + 1; 

MLiii iidul^rn : 

0^ “I* G::i>imo iih youlqi tbadiutGitp 
dhiyjl krlaiii birajfvy*.ViUn A--ucJiitn ; 

I Up ) li). 3 : L-ttp i-0 v i u i gm drii^iicbLiii ; 

G. :i ; ror uadntsuiyAragltQputiiipi- 

jpiitilipVb ; 

I. 104, 

!K 7, 5 
D. 04,20 
l», 02, 2 
-,‘amhsa; 

7, Si», 

Ip S3. 

Mi: ; 

it). Vi, 

'mi bijfi ; 

7, S2. 


liiin a ni Kidii jvAiw uArt'Ti 
visi) fijov-t eidali, 

-iil-mtn vanu^o yntKA; 

«idnt botovo eodtinc 


S : tit tgniti sidud luuru no both; 
0 : AytmA Ivcd ndiii divi ni 

2: rfljavo aaiLnii ui ^ndAdbi 


2 • Ers,idljJiTi n.i mu ken ihuto; and 


3. 41, 2; <iutto JtntJl no rtvijnb ; 
in '\ ^ m ™ ch Himiles nre ownrdit^y hjtnab, o*mp 

HuiUu'ih, fahtnab, harp^, rdjd, hold ntid ok,-, ndmami. Tb.- w„rd. used whitetM of the 
verbid' to Uivuktu 1 art amliOEloJ, ol the vetl t>«Jh{vn , u « )* Lo uw.Ucn* 

um Wtjwi). jgmM ? t tynih, ini ra h, uj% aJP(U , H<l 

ir EwbelinR », »2J. t. Ibem tn,, l)lPw , in th„ RV wn^ly. 7. I a I. 3 = (vAw\ 

jdM 4 I« , ?. ft?, I : HhmM |W wJifi d«» Ain dMm»4o „jf™* , mui P t^JL 

mndw^ns-t^ Asi u*,lewin^tor. I L^ includodidthu t^pn^ 

”. r ^ ,Ult 7 , 1 l ’ Wl-dla ^ IW ,l * “ Wlltefti «S rttomonj not «™.v1v m , [ltimH . I | ln \i 

hifnlh Ub!flLiliEH:[I UlAVD- 

** to rt-Hty. Il« l!,e d*ht^, «f ».M dEod h ..„ w BOl *. iUllln . 

twilit ipnvodiWit |aaia fa- 111 in vol. LVI abow mtd abi*> n I ft thdpj ^ T u 

*• T*; ^ «**i»*td ... nobMi Of Lite «rb fc«LU„ ,r, iul<1 

S. «>, IT. t» luliltlmn. Unuiii duulit i>mt (he v ,<r»es ts It j-| 2" I pti-til h -i i ,\ , ' 1 

SAyn^o AronJdrraaed to tlu tWr. <K/A»rypJum| fliiirtJt n-« ra ,.t IvnlVum! i i t i ’ f '' ,iy "" ,,,,| > Ul 

b.u... ....j M »n. . w„T7n, u "'■!,“' 1 ,w - 
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It will bo seen from the above that, excluding the admasad , the only person or thing 
to which the RV poets attribute the characteristic of * sitting * and which they at the same 
time describe as awakening others, is the priest who is called hotr in 3, 41, 2 ; 7, 30, 3 ; and 
9, 92, 2 cited above, and jarilr and yajfia-hotr in 10, 42, 2 : pra bodhaya jaritar jdram indram 
and 8, 9, 17 : pra bodhayoso asuind pra devi sunrle mrthi \ pra yajnahotar anusakpra maddya 
6ravo brhat || And it follows hence that the word admasad denotes in ail probability the 
hotr or the priest who chants the prayers addressed to the gods. 60 

This conclusion is confirmed by 7, 83, 7 : salyd nrndm admasadam upaslutih from which 
we learn that admasadam is an attribute of human beings and 8,43,19: agnim dhibhir manisxno 
medhirdso vipafoitah | admasadydya hinvire || in which it is said that the priests urged Agni to 
become, or assume the function of, an admasad . It becomes evident from these passages that 
admasadana is an attribute common to men and Agni ; and it follows hence that admxsadana 
is in all probability equivalent to hotrlva. For, as observed by Prof. Macdonnell ( Ved . 
Mylh.y p. 96) : “ In consequence of his main function in the Veda of officiating at the sacrifice, 

Agni comc 3 to be celebrated as the divine counterpart of the earthly priesthood. He is there¬ 
fore often called generically the * priest * (ftvij, vipra) or specifically the ‘ domestic priest ’ 

( purohita ), and constantly, more frequently in fact than by any other name, the ‘offerer \hotr), or 
chief priest, who is poet and spokesman in one. He is a Hotr appointed by men (8,49, 1 ; 10, 7, 
5) and by gods (6, 16,1). He is the most adorable, the most eminent of Hotr3 (10,2, 1; 91, 8).” 

The word upastuli too in 7, 83, 7c cited above can, by it3 very nature be associated only 
with priests and is in fact so associated with them in the RV, as likewise are its synonyms 
gtr , stuii, stoma , etc. And this fact too indicates that the expression admasado narah in the 
above pada signifies priests that praise, that is, that it is a synonym of hotdrah or jarildrafy. 

The above-mentioned considerations thus place it beyond doubt that admasad means 
hotr or the priest who chants hymns of praise. And that being so, the question arises in 
our mind, “ What is the literal meaning of the word admasad, and why does it denote the 
hotr V' The clue to the amwerof thisquestionis contained in Slyana’s words : yad vd adm?ti 
grha-ndma | varutham admeti tan-ndmasu pdthdt | tatra sidatity adtmsaj jamnt cited on p. 
152 above. The reference here is presumably to Nighantu. 3, 4, which enumerates twenty- 
two synonyms of grha ; but, curiously enough, the word varulha only is found amongst those 
twenty-two name 3 and not adman which is mentioned by S&yana. 61 The dictionaries of 
M^nier-Williams and Apte, however, mention in connection with this word the meaning of 
house also ; and there is thus no doubt that adman is a synonym of grha. 

aimasad therefore means literally ‘one who sits in the house \ and through rudhi , it 
denotes the hotr who sits, and sing*, in his * abode’. This abode or seat is called by the name 

so I may perhaps observe here that the position is in no way altered if, instead of the upamdnas in the 
above-cited similes we include in our purview all the words that are found used in the RV passages as subjects 
of verbs meaning * to sit*. A great majority of such words (e.g., ajnih , indra'i, marutah, etc.) refer to divinities 
or to quasi-divinities ( venah , gndh, apsarasah , pitarah, spatoh). Since it is clear from 7, 83, 7 : satyd nrndm 
admasaddm upastutih that admasad denotes human beings we have to pass over all such words as also over all 
the words that denote inanimate things (parvaSdh, miyiikhdh , gavyiltU i, cakram, rajah ) or birds, insects and 
beasts (fyenah, vayah , hamsah, iakunah , sakunih , gdvah , mrgo mahiqah, maksan) and also admasad whose 
meaning we are investigating, and include in our comparison such words only as refer to human beings. 
These are— narah, manu$ydh, kanyd, dasyuh, f say ah , rdjd, virdfi ; and hold, paid , brahmd, stotdrah, s dray ah, 
brahmakrtah , sakhdyah. The last-mentioned four or five words are synonyms of hotr • 

hotr , referring to the priest, is found as subject in about 10 of the passages in question, and referring to 
or in apposition with Agni, in about 15 passages. 

5 1 All the editions of the Nighajtfu mention as the twenty -second word of this section the word ajma , of 
the use of which in the sense of grha not one instance has so far been met with. It is not therefore improbable 
that the original text of the Nighantu read adma and not ajma in 3, 4. It is in any case very likely thu 
the text which was known to Silyana included the word adma in 3, 4 amongst grha-ndmdni. 

For the rest, it is my belief that adman is mentioned in some ol the Sanskrit lexicons as having the mean¬ 
ing grha, though I have not, so far, come across any such passage in the lexicons that I have examined. 
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of sadma (this is one of the twenty-two grha-ndmdni enumerated in Nighaniu 3,4) in 1, 73, 1 : 
(agnib) hoteva sadma vidhato vi tdrit ; 1, 73, 3: nakfad dhotdpari sadma mitd yan ; 7, 18, 22 : 
hoteva sadma pary emi rebhan ; 9, 92, 6: parisadmeva paiumnnli hotd ; 9, 97, 1: pary eti rcbhan 
miteva sadma pasumdnti hotd : and by the name of sadana in 9, 92, 2 : sidan hoteva sadane 
camusu. It is also called hotrfadana in 2, 9, 1 : ni hotd hotffadane viddnas tvefo didivdn 
a sadat sudakfah. 

The hotr and his ‘abode ?61 were, as is natural, very familiar to the RV poets ; and he was, 
in their minds, so closely associated with his abode that his going to it, singing, and his sitting 
in it, became, as is evidenced by the above-cited passages, common figures of comparison. 
It is no wonder therefore that, in the circumstances, the word admasad became an appellative 
of the hotr 1 who sits in the abode.’ 

In any case, there is no doubt that admasad signifies ‘ hotr ’ and I shall now show that this 
meaning fits well into the context in all the passages where this word and the allied words 
admasadya and admasadvan occur. 


1, 124, 4 : upo adarSi sundhyuvo na vakfo 
nodhd ivdvir akfta priydni 
admasan na sasato bodhayanti 
kih'attamdg&t punar eyuslndm || 

This has already been translated above; see p. 30 in Vol. LVI ante . Regarding the hotf 8 
awakening of those that are asleep, compare 8, 9, 17 and 10, 42, 2 cited above, in which the 
hotr is exhorted to awaken the deities. Compare also 10, 29, 1 : &uc\r vdm stomo bhurandv 
ajigah ; 7, 67, 1 : yo ( sc . stomah) vdm duto na dhisnydv ajtgah ; 7, 73, 3 : fruftiveva presto vdm 
abodhi prali stomair jaramdno vasi$thah in which the hymns of praise sung by the priests are 
said to have awakened the Asvins. And regarding the Dawn s awakening of sleepers, 
compare 1, 113, 9 : nso yan mdnufdn yaksyamdndh ajigah ; 6, 65, 1 : kftitr ucehantt mdnuftr 
tojiJQ'h and the passages referred to by Grassmann s.v. bndh (bodhayanti). 


6, 30, 3 : adyd cin nu cit tad dpo nadindm 
yad dbhyo arado gdtum indra | 
ni parvatd admasado na sedus 
tvayd drlhdni sukrato rajdmsi || 

“ Even now and in the time to come, O Indra, (endures) the work (that thou didst in respect) 
of the rivers when thou didst cut out a path for them. The mountains sat down, like hot T s 
(at thy behest) . The worlds, O wise one, have been made firm by thee”, nit cit= in the time 
to come ; see Geldner, Glossar (s.v.). Yaska (Nirukta, 4, 17), and following him, Siyana, 
however, interpret it as purd. The words ‘ at thy behest ’ have to be understood here ; 
compare S&yapa: Ivad-djhayd parvatd girayo nifeduh. The tertium comparationis in pftda 
c is, according to S&yana, and Geldner (Ved. St., 2, 179) nai&calyena ujxiveSanam. But the 
simile sidan hoteva occurs in 9, 92, 2 : acchd nrcatyd asarat pavitre ndrna dadhdnah kavir asya 
,jonau\stdanhotevasadanecamufupemagmannrtayah sapta viprdh || which says that the Soma- 
juico settled in the bowls like the hol T in his abode. Now, the Soma-juice settling in bowls, 
vats or jars is, in 9,38, 4 ; 9,57, 3 and other passages cited on p. 154 above, compared with the 
falcon sitting (i.e., going to sit) in his nest; and the tertium comparationis in these verses is, 
as I have already pointed out, not ‘ sitting ’ but ‘ swift movement \ This is the case in 9 
92, 2. and also in 9, 92, 6: pari sad mem pahtmdnli hold rdjd na satyah samitlr iydnah 1 somah 
pundnah kalaidh aydslt sidan m T go na mahifo van>su || and 9, 97, 1: sutah pavitram aty eti 
rebhan miteva sadma pasumdnti hold. Compare also 1, 180, 9 : pro syandrd ydtho manuso na 
hotd “O ye swift ones (sc. Asvins), you g 0 (as swiftly) as the human hot r , i.e., as the hot r 


" Th,8 t "^ e 2“ f *° ? d t ' C l Wl the h0tT -" adana hotr-dhimya (hotr-khara) of the later ritual 
books or With the sodas of which the hotr-dhxsnya formed part. See Srautapaddrthanirvocana rod e d ) . 

p. 27 (no. 219), p. 247 (no. 181), and p. 243 (no. 175); Caland-Henry, VAgm&ma. I, §§ 8^-00 and PI IV 
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priest’’, and 1, 73, 1 : hoteva sadma vidhato vi tdrti ” (Agni) went to the worshippers (as 
swiftly) as the hotr does to his abode” where too the mmdnya-dharma is swift going. 

The simile admasado na seduh in p&da c of the above verse is but a paraphrase of the 
simile sidan hoteva ; and hence the tertium comparationis in this pada too is swift movement. 
The meaning of the pada is, “ At thy behest, the mountains sat down (i.e., began to sit down) 
•as quickly as hotfs ” Compare 2, 11, 7 : ni parvatafy sadi aprayucchan, “ the mountain, taking 
heed, sat (at thy behest) ; that is, the mountain, heeded thy behest and sat”; and 2, 11, 6 : 
aramsta parvatas cit sctrisyan ” even the mountain that was moving stopped (and settled on 
the earth at thy behest) The reference here is to the well-known story of Indra cutting 
off the wings of the flyiug mountains and making them settle permanently on the earth ; see 
Pischel, Ved. St., 1, 174. 

7, 83, 7 : dasa rdjdnah samitd ayajyavah 

suddsam indrdvarund na yuyudhuh | 

3atya nrnam admasaddm upastutir 
devd e$dm abhavan devahutifu || 

“ The ten impious kings, 0 Indra and Varuna, did not fight (i.e., did not gain a victory over) 
Sudas in battle. The praising of the hotr priests bore fruit; the gods stood by them when they 
were invoked.” The battle of Sud &3 with the ten kings is described more fully in the hymn 
VII, 18 ; see Sayana s commentary thereon and Geldner a Kommentar. 

8, 44, 29 : dhiro hy asy admasad 

vipro na jdgrvih sadd | 
agne didayasi dyavi || 

“ Thou, O Agni, art a wise hotr, watchful always like a priest. Thou shinest in the heavens.” 
The expression dhirah admasad is equivalent to hold kavikratufy (1, 1, 5), hold vidustarah 
(1, 105, 13-14), vipro hotd (1, 14, 9) and other similar expressions. The epithet jdgrvi is fre¬ 
quently applied to Agui ; see Grassmann, s.v., and the viprah or priests are described as 
jdyrvdtnsaJs in 1, 22, 21 and 3, 10, 9. 

It is possible to construe the words vipro na with the preceding word admasad ; and this 
is what Geldner has in fact done in Ved. St., 2, 180. The meaning of the first two p&das would 
then be, '‘Thou, O Agni, art wise, a chanter sitting in the abode like a priest, and always 
watchful”. The word admasad has both the yaugika and rudhi meanings here and denotes 
the * hotr who sits in the abode Regarding the simile, compare 10, 78, 1 : vipraso na 
manmabhUy svddhyah “like priests with hymns, singing songs compare also 7, 30, 3 : ny 
agniiy sutad asuro na hotd huvdno atra svbhagdiya devdn 68 “The mighty Agni sat (in the 
abode) like the hotr , calling the gods here for good fortune.” 

6, 4, 4 : vadmd hi siino asy admasadvd 
cakre agnir janusdjmdnnam | 
sa tvam na urjasana urjam dhd 
rdjeva jer avrke kfesy antah || 

“ Thou, O son (of strength), art (our) speaker, (our) hotf. Agni, from his birth (i.e., as soon as 
he was bom), made his way to food. Bestow* on us vigour, O thou vigour-bestower ; thou 
conquerest like a king and dweilest in a secure place,” suno in pada a stands without doubt 
for suno sahasah ; compare 6, 13, 6: vadmd suno sahaso no vihdydb and Oldenberg, ZDMG, 
55, 291. P4da b is somewhat obscure ; Roth (ZDMG, 48, 679), regards janusd in janufdj - 
mdnnam as standing for janusdm , while Grassmann is inclined to substitute ajman for ajma . 

53 The description of the hotr as the ‘sitter in the abode/ the allusion in the verses cited above (on p. 
156) to him and his sad man, to his going to the sad man singing, and to his awakening of sleeping men and 
deities with his chants, as also the juxtaposition of the words ho*r and tiuvdnain this verse, all indicate that 
his function, in the time of the RV as in that of the Srauta-sOtras. was to chant hymns of prayer. Hence 
YAska (comp. Nirukta, 7, 15 : hotdravi hvdtdram) seems to be right in deriving the word from hu 4 to catt/ 
and AuroavAbha wrong in deriving it from hu * to offer oblations/ 


3 
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Ludvig, without proposing any alteration translate* P Ma > « “ Vonjebarh^^Itich^ 
l Jarj und roil* sprite gaaaoht". This does not. seem to bo W? Aatudactary j Hd I 
oonstruu iwvun « depending on «jmo («**««* P^‘ imJ t™atelftte It « •have. Compare 

4 7 10 ■ .«.Vr,o jdiwjo W W ^ ^ flnu l ^‘ ***' £, « , "* n **W“ 

< lh , ’ (i Ci j J d# rt(e ci jumWd.iiA “ His might is scon as soon as he is bom. When the wind 

Moi^ behind his fttime, ho winds his riiarp toOgue round the brushwood Bn cubs with 

his jawt cwii the lirni Joed. 

8 ( ^S, 1ft: dAfiAir wwirtfyi^n 

mtilhirfoo npaXciktb \ 
adtnamilydifakiiunn j[ 

“ The wise, intelligent end inspired priests urged Agnl with hymns (i.^ praynte) to Income 
Aofr". (impure 3. 3». 9: «tdahoiah km u /oh*cittiud/i; 1, 70,2: «%*?«<■ *A<*A<w »' ’-»™ 

^ 36 4 . (!.*,„ hotar ni *zdd t/enif« trifitin which Agnl is exhorted to nssunio the oilier 0 ! hot T : 
„; rap sre hbo G, *, 1 : <h n.l : 0 . 11. 4 ; fl. Jo, 10;3,4,3; 3. 92, 12 ; 7, 39, 1. etc, in which 

too Agni is |>fflycd to to become hotf h 

(T<a be &?idinufd.) 


\N INSCRIPTION OF I RAYA CHJJKKA (RAJA SIMHA) PBR 17 MAL 

Bx H, K, DANIEL, 

Tuts inscription is OH a atone measuring 74 inrliesx 60 inches, which wpUecd hi front of the 
cmaa at the gate of the Roman Catholic Syrian church at TAkkkut near the Inuijjakkudn 
railway station Mr M. P. Varkki. the Excite Inspector of the place, who takes auoh a keen 
illU mt in historical researches, discovered this inscription and getting an ertamp*^ taken, ten t 
it to Mr. T. K. Joseph, RA . L.T.. Trivandrum. The estampage not being good, Mr. Jowph 
could not uiakc out mush; ho wrote about it in the Waicm filar, but published no raiding, 
Tho tradition regarding this stone which 1 JflMned fmui Mi. M. P. Varfckiis the follow¬ 
ing :- The Christians of the place wanted to build a church on the a pot whom the present 
church stands. The Hindus objected to this becauw it was very clow to their temple. One 
night the Christians secretly erected a stone trass bore. The next day the Hindu* lwmg 
exasperated brought a big elephant to pul! down the cross. In this attempt, the trtnuii of the 
( , r; ^ living gone tightly between ibo two tusks of the elephant it became impossible for the 
elephant to extricate itself. Then the VfUchr^ppul (oracle) oi the temple said that the 
attempt to pull down the cross was a sin un their part and they should expiate the (tin by 
Kiring them the inscribed stone wider I'onsuleraiiuu. Accordingly the ChristianH got this 
dtono Wo need not. of courw. take lire- details of th» tradition us correct. The Hindus 
molested the Christians in their attempt, m build a church very close te their temple and 
afterwards felt sorry for their action and expiated it by giving them this stone, on which they 
knew something is written about the Christiana. This is the sum and substance of the tradi¬ 
tion A parallel to this is also worth mentioning. When » crow was erected on the mad 
noar the church of Chongwmoor the Vanjippuzha Chief (a potty king) objected to this. 
Afterwords he felt that ho wM punished by Cod for this and he expiated it by offering to 
light the cross iktily. and this was going on till very lately. 

1 went te TAl.akkill and spent touch t iuie there. The last foar 1 m are bopchwnly damag- 
, d 1 can. make out only a few wonht here and there, f give below the reading of tbo first 

Eighteen linos. 


1. Svaflti Sri Irtiya Chi iikapperuinanAti. 

2 KaliU 1 T&’ftikkAttultkaioaikkttppuHa v&pikarL- 
X Ku ftrar avlrvtattftr pHikai kaltuvln amaitta i- 
4. tam chimpalli atiril iflekbuin periili! v ata 


\ Oa* mo nr {a in FejlTVB td Isavo be -Ei wtiLtcn n ad irwncfiiatfS, 
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3, K.u kkajappalliyir kil&kku kilttirukkuyir (to) va 
fi. pijuiikku tterku itigakattu ilrajur tatukkavunt&ta- 

7. nuVruviira picked keUilumtatitaiyai * kko 

8. ditu tAyat kalattimni vaichehiinlvo- 

9. (ini) patinkOl kottirkn pathdl'i ney kotuppatu 
10, pdttanjAjar ututtu ko}vilu annul varuiieliOiirft 
U. i - uiyU-tit-i i;aivu ukolvj j.i i ivakal chepru 

Id. vilaiyitta cIuLTAkkclIaruukOlvatti 

13. inmificb vAniywil manikkjrAiujiUAntkuiicLAUaiupa(ukaiiU)ii 
[4. Iravi Chdttanu(iu) ivarkajinnarkke mirantu mm ippitiksi 

15. JiLtmayyillai ir&ntu kutlyilintvurkku v’Pperppatt* i 

16. raiyuniillai i kkftchrhattirkut i- 

17. kkupaya—kanamunui u 4rkkii 

18. liyumillai knckhittilkku. 

Tmiitaiion. 

11 Ail Prosperity. The plot of ground which the people of the place uiictuinously gave 
for building shops to the morchantH allotted to T&lakkAfu by Tray* Chirtka Perumal; west 
of <7hirupalli boundary, north of the banian tree, nasi of KaUippnlli, south of the land which 
belongs to the god of Killhirukkoyil. Within these boundaries if tho chiefs of the village 
ratine any obstruction nr build shops they aw committing the nin of killing the fattier mid 
taking the mother to wife For a ahop of SO kali of dimension Um nali* of -lice must lie 
given' The lessees shall take it. The rente and fuses fixed by those four person- dnill 1« 
collected, jVH shall buy the articles to which these have fixed prices .... Of these 
merchants, Chattampatukan and Trail Limit an, who are Manikkimniakkur. need not idve 
ght for tho two The two persona of these two families need not p»y any fox at nil. 

For these resolutions no lax need bo paid nor the fee to the goldsmith. 

y iufta. 

IrayaChinka (fUjaSiihluO Ihrtima! is not known to u« except through this inscription. 
The boundaries of the land cannot now be identified. ChentpalU in not now known. There 
is a paddy field called Xalappalli Vayal west of the church. There is a temple known na 
Kilthirukovil at- a distance of a mile and u half from the ohnrcli Anyhow the land men¬ 
tioned in the inscription wua somewhore near the cEmrch. 

TliO land was leased to some persons and they wow allowed to collect n certain rote of 
ijht. rmsi- and talcs fixed by four Assessors. 

ManikkirdinalcBt. Of the merchants allotted to TAJakkAfu, two were CL at ten fatukan 
and Iravi (Thailand who warn lidding tho title of Manikkiraumkkar and wen? free from nil taxes, 
la the Kottayam Plato of Vir» R^havft wo road of tho great luorelmiit Iravi Roman who 
raosived the title of ManikkirouiAm and many privileges. 

We, therefore, aio lod to the conclusion that Trays Chinka Pcrutnal was in all probability 

a successor of Vira Ragliava. 

Palu.oyrUfthtJ, Tbu original form of fit which we find in llio Utseriplions of R;'ijasekhara, 
Vira ftAghavs, Parkara Iravi and, last of all, iti one inscription of Maranchatuiyau (eighth 
century) Li found in this inscriptian too (line 7). The second stage of its development which 
we find in the inscriptions of Parkaru Iravi (tide my paper, Indian AntufWrtj, vol, UU) is 
found in this also (lino IS). Rut the lost stage of iluduvolopment. which is mostly found ill 
thr inscriptions of Farkora fr.ivi and uniformly in .ill tho subsequent inscriptions, is not to 
ho nctfu boro. This i« presumptive evidence for Lhinking that Irajii Clunkn was a prede¬ 
cessor nf Farkara Iravi. _ _ 

a A F (Hmanyaiy) U written by ini***ka. 

s It is not Iravi Kottan, i* Mr. T. K, JowpU mjn. hut undoubtedly Iravi Nation, 
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MI6CBL 

SOME ftSdEDT SANSKRIT VERSES USED 
TO-DAY. 

Dr. K. g i nwiMH aa a a. &>!-, Dv«f*«r «I AumkrEt 
JJifratup-. »t, X*vi*r‘s Bombay. I tfflKi m 

v'ith tks following (*m,nm(iie*tion in tcIoh'iil-* to 
i hr, note printed tinder thii hooding at p. 97 , "upra- 
C. E. . 4 . W. Oijskaji. Jt^E'ltivf 

muytvklwitlau SuktHnnhiir |u» «tppU«l 
tno with the «n tra for ThurtMlay. wbkih i* tfiinttns 
jipndnt: "fkmnr Anck’iil Knnslml Vum» l(dTo-d»J', 

/r^i'ii/i .4itrjflnary T Min ! i iflil*, p, -" ,7 1 ( " c '-' ljra 

nfpuwu^lly in the- Vojurvedn. bn* ifi o riginal? 


LANE A. 

%vm!j a, 23, li. Tb» Siflin riM miinfod himwlf 
Thut tlu) mdntfll Ji [*rjv!y luwI jut! liy Viijun'nlisit 
ti..-dity. I encLaM tliQ text. 

R. ZmMEuwaMj. 

£ ^ srfft UT*5? s^TvJ^- 

HBW SpH^irlW^ I 

^f^rtjTfT ’fTrPTSIFT 

*fW m !1 *0 *\ t V', 


BOOK-NOTICE. 

p&li*iid *. ijm tally reptowmod by i 4 now bpoon# 1 ■ 

Cwk tetter* iyn uwwl for certain «piran 11 in YmWo 


Limttnpnc! Sntvev or I 3 &U+ val. L. J'f U* Coiifa- 
uti vj: Vpfl*miJLBV r W 3m G. A. GkumoN. 0*M. d 
Km.K.. 10 Id.; pp. : Calcutta. IW23- | 

Tin? appearance oi Mdn tfOlUTTio will he wiimlv 
u^kvfirfd by All Ptudwd* of ™ruj*rt*ltfH f*iiM‘’gr- 
n* original ffoliem* of thf Starry <te« not **■« 

I„ Sun VP ombrnflid & vv wtfhitufy on tW. 

, in ^ J and WG MW* it to Eiir Cteorfe* 0 *wW* unlir 
iiui dmotsou to hi? proat Mrtk lhai h* hm propnnsd 
ffimptmUve table* m>t only ter all the Indian 
Iruijjuage* ami dieted! ct any im^rten**, but IlK* 
hl» included within tl«_lr stop* many {**&*&* 
dcalL with in tbu Survey, *>mc of whieli *r* not 
rvfio iipoJfon In India, and on# nf whieh t Si-hip, hiw 
iiopn dud for many rmnfcnriM. Tlu 1 vetibukry. 
AThkh Ilfui be™ irrftn:,-*! in n couveiitenli form ter 
s.urfBAMofrotemnc^ceiitrtin^ IllH word*orpsEntnuir 
Ijffll tawidatml lute nn-l 

d.alecu^ with * view to ^mipiripon. ter 

WlTDliqimriTttf- of teroapSodin^ prt-viotifl ihooriw'". 
I’lio lilt of EefflMi ^tird* iniij 3 .it-, n. Sir 

ftaftrn netw, have Itoph Imptotwl, Intt Ida imnde 
bwi tlfHi ill t|ii" rrtpeet by th* fttamlftrd Uffta i 
Pfispnallv tumilntotJ to wrrtW|»pd*ntJ + 

Ch^ Mig to III? LwduiiorL of Lugiug «4 oot Ot^lt tvitb 
in t hr Qnjy<ry 4 it h^ h^n found to modify 

1 , y ,u m ol irn^ Hptk n thrmia adopted, in M, 
io olalioroto it id icvcml wjKHn v Vowel *n\imU 
Lee boefj fiirihor difir.reiitipted. -wvrl eh* 

have bran mud? in fema^tmOiOitOl oMnaeiiifit^ 
awtenii.f the pmedin^ volume* will at e««s notlcv 
ihv i luuiffw made. Take, ter tlw ca t oi 

MErfmttil rorfflonanl - to the earlter voh*M of 
tbu 8 urvt^ v when utrofiff* or when Mio i* UU- 

Limtffi, the pep*raAlDU i* itulirttod by ihe loltef A. 
U'hflir the oH^iinttion WP 4 known to be weak, m in 
BoknM Lt la ahswiL by ad inverted wiow^ f Sir 
i ifiorgii iLlltt doddod tluvt it would bo dnuglHiiUH Sm 
tnmhe title dktittelwvrL In tliw vuoulndfcrt^ ** In tJu> 
,^ ( ™ of mmnf Jaugim^-. w« Iipta not Pitted 
iEifordUlJlon about the I rue fenroof the conaomxiiai 
eoniodp. He hua theretem employed like imvrtod 
^rmnik i brought 1 ut. Tlio n!z l^ T to toke & Mmple 
P^BUipIo, e,1ulL wo iLk^l th ft fandEKar won! ijAnr. 
* house \ current in moat of I4ie Indo^ Aryan Branch 
rtcksi dinHeL't^r iupw "ipoEt j'flr, Tlui 


and the ErAolfth nramili lonimji£e#. atid m M>n.o 

of the CJwrdie Unt!$W&** 

A much uiort difhenlt and labonouj tank hm Iwou 
tb« omrtdiiuTwit ivml marking of tooi». involve! 
by the tncluMOti of languat^ ti» l?ir tfurb 

aa Chilis, 8 ifl irt <^ ftfd Aiuuiti^, m well aa 
Humiwe and Shari. The n>iuj bcLtuc ifilmi^siE- in a 
word and neor^^fy fox \%a it U™*o* 3 al 

ihnt it should bo indiewfod, sir Oeot#* 
thi* lefiwly by citing the ioalwi^dl lliaSijHiwt 
wonl for ^eome'. It U md, and k* haw tiki* 
nunifarandti it mtint be utter'd wilh a mid le^ol 
tone, if it IP uttered with any Other tORO U Tiionn* 
f.jiii.it-lsiRs; vJw Tlm^ wftii # low Idi hI tou itnwiki 
' inalt ’, with ik idyll le%xil Imho folio wed bv 4 i fall it 
incoiu ' rt how , 1 wilh *% falling tnno it miiftTn 
1 b*ALi tiful * T nrid with a H-ving Umo it meniki 1 a do^.' 
A clear ay^em bm t>oen drvim^d fpp n^iri^fnLiu^ il L »k 
nino « 4 ni|dt lonL^ and tbulr eomhifMkiiMiiM. All ihh 
lum IrtL^tt luridly dnOliM Irk iIm- Intnuluctlon* 
wllich tbPUld ho carefully read bgfoni wm in> mado uf 
tho vocabnlary. Following the oxplwnuLory para- 
gra|klu r further dutdulj are givuo under wcii gmttp 
of laaiguiiau? ill wliicb to nm SysTO liad U> Ijd rowrdcKl. 
:uul the oourw* fnun whseb the nece^ory iniorma- 
lien ha-* been colkcted are stated, Tho ennnnmu 
labour involved in collating the equivalents of the 
I tift worda and phraMi m odl iheae laiurua^eo and 
di*tecta Ami a [i] i Lying the HOW mod elaLjorale 4 y^m 
?! traUM.TaptloEi tan L..krdLy h conotiired by the 
ordinary retldnr J «ul wlien we ftro told that e¥Ory 
Uai been Nl compared at Eoa«t three tlmiH with 
the nrijrinaJ marntaCript " wts cannot Ini] Ut aiJmIrt* 
tSiis iULlukti^ahUe u&sil and head to nfiim-acy of 
< rtetidl that diaiamahiM all the work tn whiirh Mr 
George Ottersm hs.i Itiuid. TImi nupi* of tki> 

i rduina 14 mu' ter jjk advan^O of .LII vlliir: .; aKj*ni|jtci L 
iH-fom !>ktir Lti iHjlilimtnio Will nusrk A iww era m tht? 
isit 11 ji;>ciiti\i- utiidy nl lim^iflftJl, 

LL liuiy be ftutad that Use " ]nde\ Vorl^nim ,+ it 

llhU Hill I I.H iLlFl Y mIiILI.i- l ill |ui f L,H IJ 1 1 i J J Ih i_l -.1 1 . IL'tjftli 111 

turning n|j lcmi d^vut^l to any paitLculur 

■■April, the d[tilv.-iVnt • of Which it in duulpNj to study. 

€, &j T A. W.fteBSMt. 
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(b) 

(c) 


ION OF THE TIME OF ALLATA OF MEWAR; VIKRAMA-SAMVAT1010. 
By R. R. HALDER. 

This inscription, which originally appears to have belonged to a Varaha temple at 
Ahaia (thold capital of Mewar),is now placed in the temple of &iva called Samesvara about 
a mile fnbm Udayapur in the Mew&r territory. It was previously published in the 
Bhdvanag ir Prdchtna &odhasaiigraha, pt. I, and also in the Bhawnagar Inscriptions > but as the 
readings there are incorrect in several places, I re-edit it from an ink-impression placed at 
my dispo sal by Rai Bahadur Mah&mahop&dhyaya Gaurishankar H. Ojha of Ajmer. 

The Inscription contains 17 verses written in 51 lines, which cover a space of about 4'5" X 6". 
It is gemerally in a good state of preservation, though some letters here and there are 
indistincjt. The engraving is excellent, and the average size of the letters is about J. # 

The; characters belong to the northern class of alphabets, commonly known as kutila 
lipiy Ixdonging to the period about the tenth century a.d. 

„ ^Tht^Janguage is Sanskrit and the composition is good. 

As regards orthography, the following may be noted :— 

(a) va is used for ba in (1. 5), and vice versa in (1. 5), 

(L 6). 

Consonants are doubled, but not always, with a superscript r, as in 
(1. 2), (L 3), cfprofe 0 (1. 3), etc. 

Anusvdra is used (1) for nasals in (1. 4), ^ 0 (1. 1), (1. 4), 

etc. ; (2) at the end of stichs and hemistichs in (1. 4), (1. 5), 

etc.; and (3) is redundant in (1.3). 

Other mistakes and irregularities are pointed out in the footnotes accompanying the text. 

The inscription records the construction of the temple of Visnu in his Varaha form during 
the reign of the Guhila king Allata of Mew&p. It also mentions the names of the gosthikas 
of the temple, including some of the prominent persons of the State. 

The contents of the inscription may be summarised thus :— 

After the usual benedictory verse in line 1, the inscription records, in verse 2, the names 
of the queen Mah&lakslimi, her son Allata, then king, and his son Narav&hana. V. 3 gives 
the names of the persons appointed by Allata to the duties of Achchhapatala (Aksapatala, 
a depository of legal documents, or Accountant-Generars Office), as Mayura and Samudra, 
and of the Sandhivigrahika (an officer for peace and war), as Eurlabharaja. Ndga, the chief 
bard, is mentioned in v. 4, and Rudr&ditya, the chief of medical men, in the next verse. V. 8 
states that the temple was built while Mammata was the minister. Besides the above- 
mentioned persons, vv. 2-8 contain the names of a number of gofthikas 1 (members of the 
assembly relating to the temple), among whom the name of Huna (v. 8) is significant. 
In the Atapur 3 inscription of £aktikumara, Allata is said to have a queen named Hariyadevi, 
daughter of a Huna prince. In v. 9 we are told that the temple was built for the spiritual 
merit of the persons mentioned in the inscription. V. 10 contains the order of the king that 
the gifts fixed for the worship of the god Vi?nu should not be refused by the merchants 
of Karnata, 3 Madhyadesa, 4 5 L&ta 6 7 8 and Takka, 6 or by any others who came there. 

The record (vv. 11-13) then fixes the donations for the maintenance of the temple as 

One dramma? should be taken on (the sale of) an elephant, two rupakas 8 on a horse, 

_ i Fur Qo»tht see JZp> IruL, vol. IX, p. 189, n. 3. 2 Ind . Ant., vol. 39, p. 187. 

8 Part of the Carnatic between Ramn&d and Seringapatam. See also Imp. Gazi, vol. IX, pp. 301*2. 

* The country bounded by the river Saras vat I in Kuruksetra, Allahabad, the Himalaya and the Vindhya* 

5 Southern Gujar&t, including Khandesh, situated between the river Mahi and the lowerT&pti. 

o The country between the Vip&6& (The Bias) and the Sindliu rivers in the Panj4b. See also Cunning, 
ham’s Ancient Geography oj India, edited by S. N. Majumdar, p. 171. 

7 A silver coin, tho value of which was from four to six anas. 

8 A silver coin, the weight of which was about 3 raUU. 
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one-fortieth of a dramma on a homed animal, one luW from a Uta '« and one fl 

* On the eleventh dav of the bright fortnight oi&n\onth, one ghahka pala' 3 (d| 
every iron saucepan (of confectioners), one ***** *«« ^ gamblers, one pt 
from every oil mill, one rupaka from the randham »• at the end of a month, and * 
(four-stringed garland) from the flower-sellers every day V. 14 mforms ^ 
temple was begun by the clever artist Agrata on the 5th day of the bright half 
1008 (8th October 951 A.D.), while the next verse says that the image of Han ( 
incarnation as Varitha (boar) was set up in it on the 7th day of the bright ha o f 
the Vikrama era 1010, corresponding to 23rd April 953 a.d. V. 16 states that sud 
arrangement made by the illustrious king Allata, and mentions the names of tvM 
(Kayaslhas), viz., Pala and Vellaka. The last verse (v. 17) adds a few more names 
of the gosthikas already mentioned in w. 2-8. 

The above inscription shows the prosperous condition of Ah&da during the 
Allata, since it was visited by merchants from distant parts of the country. 

TEXT. 


; n from 


eigu of 


Linel- Vl 1T S )*l( t ) l *-W- SlSR^RRTJjRT S* ^b 3TT: "(0 

5T5!: II (\) 5Tf-*4fh^f?«pl*nT3fl I T^IclWI 

Line 2. li (0 &&& JPfPRRW ^ I RRfa: IRRRplM »IThI%T^r.IU 

m(v) fwifa-ir^r^TTc^ n^jrfcwifsw'srsi: i c « wi w* 

feniwi(:( <?:) ii (y) ^ * 

Line 3. *( 1 n (c) n=Ti|Rhu:3«fi uss: i ’Mr 

^(HRRUHTtfJw *rr i 11 wtoraHfd- 

Line 4 IRriRR *U<: U (<) ^ I«: «Bl5^d 

jt-irtI: nr%23Rtm ^r* ctWi RifiwRWiwt 11 (\°) (0 

zmipiv* iff RT.^ cIRKSt . (I) (u) ^MrwW^RT^:-’ 0 *5£m( sr ) 
nr( r )& (i) ^ 

Lino 5 [ 2%] f^W^RTR =? NT* ll (tt) ^ W&ft *3 : «< (<) *3? 

q ^2 || (\\) wffprf^PPH«HWMT*f §3-Rm* 0) arRq 22 

II (X*) 3*Wfi r tT^ l sftR? MtWW 

sfonfftrot ntt^* ii (\*) i*t<y [?•■]... 

Lino 6. [ 51 ]vmt< * TfR^fWS* II (xO niR5RTT?Rf?NRRr^re( *? )? aw: I 

WlWl&IT: ftlRRIn? NiHiR 5Kf II (’.«) 


0 Literally a 4 balance hence that measure of grain which is held in a balance in weighing once. 
In Mowar, generally 5 sera of grain make a tuJ4 or tolerl. 

10 The division of crops between a peasant and the state is called fd/d or Idfa in Mowap. 

11 A measure of grain containing about 3* sers. 

12 A petty market which is held in a village once in a week is called hd{a , hatfa or /*otowdfd« 

13 A ladle having a small jar attached to its end. 

14 This probably means the amount of money won by a gambler at one venture, 
is A ladle generally containing about 4 tolas . 

16 This probably refers to a feast held for the entertainment of the members of a community. 

IT Expressed by a symbol. 18 Better read C qfc q fj h| il a » 19 Bead y$r°. 

20 Ptsarya is engraved below the line. 3 1 *T is engraved below the line. 

* 3 Read °*d\ 28 R « ad 24 Wf*. 
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VEDIC STUDIES. 

By A. VENKATAS UBBI AH, M.A., FmD* 

(Continued from page 158.) 

9. Ukfcaecliid. 

Tiic word nls&acchid is found used in one vense only, namely in RV. 4, 19, 9 : 
mmrihliih putram agmvo addnam niveJandd dhariva d jabhartka 
vtj andho akkyad dkim ddaddno nir bkud ukhacchit earn aranta parva\\ 
which is addressed to Indra and contains allusions to some deeds of his that were regarded 
as wonderful. The first half-verse means f Othou with bay horses, thou didst bring out from 
the resting-place the son of the unmarried woman who was being eaten by ants / The situation 
referred to here is obscure ; Ludwig (BY. V, 84} thinks that the reference is to the saving of a 
diikl that was regarded as dead and abandoned on ail anthill, Gelclner (Kommentar, p. 69/, 
that the situation is the same as that referred to in 4. 30,16 ; 2, 163, 7 and 2, I3 ? 2 and similar 
to that referred to in 1 , 112, 8, while Hillebrandt (Liedcr des R V %7 p. 47, n, 1 ) suggests that the 
situation may have reference to the custom of confining in stocks or of burying* However 
that may be, there is no uncertainty about the meaning of the half-verse w r hieh does not 
offer any exegetical difficulty. 

It is otherwise with the second half-verse in which the hapax Ugomcmn (uhhacchid) occurs. 
This word was explained as * briichig wie ein Topf ; Morsch J by Roth (in PW.) and by Kaegi 
(70 Lieder), Windisch, however, in Festgruss an Boktling/c, p. 115, pointed out that the 
distich vy andho aJchyat , . * - is similar to the second half of 8, 79, 2 ; prem andhafy 

khyan nify Sro^o bhul, that the healing of the blind man and of the cripple is elsewhere too in 
the RV* (2, 13, 2; 1, 112, 8; 10, 25, 11) mentioned together, and hence suggested that the 
word uhhacchid here has some reference to lameness, that it is formed from ukhd which occurs 
in the gana krodddi mentioned in P. 4, 1, 50 and which is explained as sphihin Vardham&na’s 
vflti on his Qaiyaratmimahodadki (l, 43), and that it means 1 one who is suffering from a frac¬ 
tured hip/ This view has found favour with Olctenberg (RY. Noten, 1, 283) and Geldner 
(hr.) who therefore agree with Windisch in thinking that the second half of 4, 19, 9 refers 
to the same incidents as are alluded to in S, 79, 2 ; 2, 13, 12 and 10, 25, 1L It has on the other 
hand been dissented from by Hillebrandt (f.c.) who, concerning the words vy andho akkyad 
ahim ddaddnah in the third pada, makes reference to PischePs view ( Ved. SL , 1, 183; n. 1) that 
they refer to a story similar to that related in the Pancatantra, Bidder-Kielhorn’s ed., V, p, 
60, and who thinks that the fourth p&da is concerned with some kind of ordeal of which the 
breaking of a pot, gkata-sphota, formed part. Hillebrandt therefore interprets uhhacchid 
as : the pot-breaker ? and parm as ukhdpanxt or pieces of the broken pot and translates the 
second distich as “ Der Blinde wurde Sehend als er die Schlange fasstc, Der Topfzerbrecher 
vrurde frei : es fixgten sich die Glieder zusammen/ 1 

Now the veree 4, 19, 9 differs from the verses 2, 13, 2 ; 1* 112, S ; and 10, 25, 11 referred to 
above in that its second distich mentions a detail, namely, that the blind man was taking or 
about to take a serpent, w'hich is not alluded to in these verses ; and this fact, as also the 
further fact that this distich has three finite verbs (and not two) lead me not only to agree 
with Pisehelin his view referred to above, but to go further and to think that the fourth p£da 
too refers likewise to other incidents of the same story* 

This story, briefly told, is as follows : In a town named Madhupura in the north ruled 
a king named Madhusemu To turn was once bom a girl-child with three breasts (trislgnt). 
Hearing of this inauspicious event* the king had some learned Br&kmanas called and asked 
them what he should do in the circumstances. The BrAhmazms said that a girl with three 
breasts would bring death to any one who married her and also to her father as soon as he 
looked at her. They therefore advised the king not to see his daughter, but to have her 
reared in a secluded place and when she was grown up to give her in marriage to some one 
and then send her out of the kingdom* 
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The king accordingly had the girl brought up in a secluded place and when she was grown 
up gave her in marriage, with a dower of 100000 gold pieces, to a blind man (because no one 
else would have her), and then sent out of his kingdom his daughter and her husband the 
blind man, along with a crooked man named Mantharaka who used to lead the blind man 
with the help of a stick. The three then went to a town in another kingdom, and there the 
blind man bought a house and began to live happily, spending all his time reclining on a 
couch while the crooked man attended to the affairs of the household. 


For the subsequent portion of the story, I shall reproduce here the words of the original 
text itself (pp. 66-67 of Buhler's edition 84 ): evam gacchatd kdlena tristanydh kubjakena vikjtih 
samapadyala .... athdnyedyus tristanyd mantharako ’bhihilnh \ bhoh subhaga yady e$o 
'ndhah katham cid vy&pddyate tad dvayoh sukhena kdlo ydti | tad anvifyaytdm kutra cid vifam 
yendsmai tat praddya sukhint b han't mi | anyadd kubjakena paribhramatd mftah kyxna-sarpah 
prdptah | lam gfhttvd prahrgta-mand gjrham abhyelya tain dha \ subhage labdho 'yam kffna- 
garpah | tad enam khandakth krtvd prabhuta-htnthyddibhib samskdrydmusmai vikalu-netrdya 
matsydmifam itibhanilvd pratjaccha yena drag vinaJyali \ yalo'sya matsydmifam ,s add priyam ( 
evam uktvd mantharako bdhye gatah | adpi prodiptavdhnau krsna-sarpam khawla*ah krtvd takram 
dddya gfha-vydpdrdkuld lam vikaldkfam sa-prajrayam uvdea | dryaputra tavdbhiftam mateya- 
mdmsam samdnitam yatas tvam sadaiva tatprcchasi \ te ca malsyd tab nan pdcandya tifthanti \ 
tad ydvad aham gfhakrtyam karomi tdvat tvam darvim dddya kfanam ekatn tdn praedlaya \ so 
'pi tad dkarnya hfftamandh srkvini parilihan drutam utthdya darvim dddya pramathitum 
drabdhah \ atha tasya matsydn mathato visa-garbha-bdfpeipt samsprflam rila-patalam cakfur- 
bhydm agalal \ asdv apy andho bahu-gunam manyamdno visesdn nelrdbhydm bdfpagrahanam 
akarot | Into labdhadrftir jdto ydval pahjati tdvat'takramadhye kffna-sarjxt-kharulani kevaldny 
evdvalokayati | tato vyaeintayat \ aho kirn etal \ mama matsydmifam kathilam dsid anayd | etdni 
tu Iqrsna-farpa-khanddni | tat tdvad vijdndmi samyak tristanydi ceftitam kirn mama vadhopdya- 
kramah kubjasya votdho anyasya vd kasya cit | evam vicintya svdkdram gfihayann andhavat 
karma karoti yathd purd \ atrdntare kubjah samdgatya nii&ahkatayd 'lihgana-cumbanddibhis 
tristantm sevitum upacakrame \ so 'py andhas tarn avalokayann api ydvan na kirn cic chastrain 
pasyati tdvat kopa-vydkula-mandhpurvavaechayanamgatvdkubjam carandbhydm samgrhya sdmar- 
thydt svamastakopari bhrdmayitvd tristanim hfdaye vyatddayai | atha kubja-prahdrena tasyds 
trtiyah. stana urasi pravisfah | tathd baldn mastakopari bhrdmanena kubjah pruhjalatdm gatah | 
It will be observed that the story is concerned with the disappearance of the infirmities 
of three persons—of a blind man to whom pieces of a black serpent were about to be offered for 
food and who recovered his sight; of a princess with three breasts whose third breast, the 
story relates, ‘entered into the bosom or chest (trtiyah stana urasi praviftah ; Simpl.) or 
‘ entered within ’ (antah praviftah ; Purnabhadra), that is, disappeared ; and of a crooked man 88 
who became straight ‘ on account of having been brandished with force round the head ’ 


84 I shaU hereafter refer to this Paficatantra as texfus simplicior or as *impt. 

85 The word kubjaka which I have here translated as ‘crooked man ’ has been nnifnrml^ 

‘hunchback * by the Paficatantra translators ; sec, for instance Kale In 571 anH M 

P&roahhadra’s Pahcatantra, p. 285 and Table of ConUm ,.! Thfr <££ ( „ P ot f *"* ° f 

the author of the story while relating that the blind man the kubiaka and the three h 40 x ' c '' ,I ? oct ' - or > 
healed of their infirmities, that the Wind man recovered^ 

does not say that the hump of the kubjaka disappeared. He sfvs intend ?°L ', ^ th,r ? bre f/; 

prdnjalatdm gatah (oomp. also the reading kubjah naralatdm intaho t the MS 

connection on P . 198 of HOS. Vol. XII) on account of toKwivlmr hLn ^^ I “ tb “ 
head of the blind man (Simpl.) or on account of hia body striking with force arointf thZ'ih r0 . n 1 

princess. It follows therefore that the author wanted to denote with tho w ^rri z^kw* *k» r d breast of the 
not a hunchback. The brandishing of his body by the blind man ttnd P® 1 * 011 and 

properly together so that his crookedness disappeared ami h., caused the joints to set 



from vv. 6-8: prasanno bhagavdn kubjdm trivalcrdm ructr^n^ I r *fm 1 j eanl 

dariane phalanx || padbhydm dkramya prapade dmjahauhj-uttdna Idnind ’ ; ,/lana * ^ rc T Jayan 

SSBasL.Trsa«s i 

^ P .... uP w„d, 
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(baldn mastakopari bhrdmancna kubjah prdnjalatdm gatah , SimpL) of the blind man or ‘on 
account of his back coming into contact with the breast * (prftha-pradeSa-stana-sparSdt kubjah 
prdnjalatdm gatah , Purnabhadra) of the princess. 

The first of these, viz., the recover}" of sight by the blind man, is referred to by the words 
vy andho akhyad ahim ddaddnah of the third p&da of the RV. verse 4, 19, 9, and the last, the 
incid3nt of the crooked man becoming straight, is, it seems to me, alluded to by the words 
sam aranta parva 9 the joints set themselves properly together (whereupon the crookedness of 
the body would disappear and the man become straight)’ in pada 4 ; see footnote 55 given 
above. The incident of the disappearance of the third breast is therefore, I believe, in all 
probability referred to by the words nir bhiid ukhacchit of the same p&da. 

bhu with nis means not only ‘ to come out; to walk ’ but also ; to vanish, to disappear, 
to become exterminated’ ; compare the PW. s. v. nirbhuti and Whitney’s translation of AV. 
16, 5, 6 : nirbhutydh pulro'si. The sentence nir blind ukhacchit means therefore ‘ the ukhacchid 
disappeared, or became exterminated.’ 

The above Paftcatantra story is, in the Simpl. , summed up in the stanza : andhakah 
kubjalcai caiva tristani rdja-kanyakd \ trayo 'py anydyatah siddhdh sammukhe karmani sthite || 
which makes out that the siddhi (i.e., getting rid of their infirmities) of these three persons 
was due to the propitiousness of karman or destiny. In the Paiicatantra text of Purna¬ 
bhadra, on the other hand, the stanza occurs in the form (Hertel’s ed.; p. 285): andhakah 
kubjakas caiva rdja-kanyd ca tristani | anayo 'pi nayam ydti yavac chrir bliajate naram || according 
to which the getting rid from their infirmities of the three persons is due to the favourable 
influence of Sri or the goddess or prosperity. Still another version of the stanza, andhakah 
kubjakas caiva tristani rdja~kanyalcd | te trayo 'nydyatah siddhdh sdnukule vidhdtari\\\s given 
in the MS. N of the latter text (see HOS. Vol. XII, p. 195) which attributes it to the favourable¬ 
ness of Vidh&tr or Providence. These varying versions show that different accounts were 
current regarding the deity through whose instrumentality the three persons were healed 
of their infirmities ; and it is not improbable that the author of the verso RV. 4,19,9 had in 
mind a version of the story which ascribed these wonderful healings to Indra. 

For the rest, it may be remarked that the ascription of the honour of having performed 
a certain deed to different deities is not peculiar to the different versions of the Pancatantra, 
but can be met with in the RV hymns also. Thus, not to speak of the conquest of Vrtra 
or Yala and of the destruction of forts (purah) and the setting free of cows, exploits which are 
ascribed to Indra and sometimes to Brhaspati, to the Maruts, to Agni, and to the Angirases, 
it is said in RV. 1,51, 13: adadd arbhdm mahate vacasyave kaksivate vreaydm indra sunvate 
that Kak>siv&n got a wife through the favour of Indra while in 1, 116, 7 : yuvam nard stuvate 
pajriydya kaksivate aradatam puramdhim it is said that the Asvins gave a wife to Kakjiv&n. 
Similarly, it is said in 1, 112, 8 : prdndham sronam cakpasa clave krthah that the Asvins caused 
the blind man to see and the lame man to walk, while in 8, 79, 2 : prem andhah khyan nih 
sroiio bhiit and 10, 25, 11 : prdndham sronam ca tdrisat it is said that the blind man saw and 
the lame man walked through the graco of Soma ; and in 2, 13, 12 : prdndham Sronam 
ca sravayan sdsy ukthyah ; 2, 15, 7 : prati Sronah sthdd vy anag acasta ; and 4, 30, 19 : anu 
dvdjahitd nayo *ndham srogam ca vrtrahan , these wonderful deeds are ascribed to Indra. 

It is therefore not unlikely that the author of the RV verse 4, 19, 9 was acquainted with 
a story very similar to the Paficatantra story related above, in which the credit of freeing the 
blind man, the crooked man and the three-breasted princess from the infirmities that afflicted 
them, was ascribed to Indra ; and 1 consider that the verse 4, 19, 9 has reference to such a 
story and that the words nir bhud ukhacchit in the fourth pada allude to the disappearance of 
the third breast of the princess, ukhacchid therefore means 4 breast ’ or ‘ glandular swelling 
or enlargement resembling a breast and I would translate the second distich of the above 
verse as, “ The blind man, who was about to take the serpent, saw ; the glandular swelling 
resembling a breast disappeared ; the joints set themselves together properly.” 
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It may* bi passing, tse observed thnt tit* f-xim iluipliriur ukT the raficairudni contains 
Another story which p or uno very like which T shjcjus to be referred to in anoHimf 'verw of the 
to wit, In the third pAda of tQ, 28,4 6 &; iip& n*fbm pmt^ueam atadA, 1 Thv t>^£ii B,T 
crept towards the Ihhii (hud yet escaped death at it- hsmsk [through my, fndra'# grace ] P J. 

The story of how a hungry lion entered into * Inptf&F* cave and by concealed there with 
the inteutinn of springing neon and kiLLtiitf the animal that would Dost filter it, of linw tlifl 
loption unwittincly enured into it , arid of how it escaped death, toriluted in the Pafioatwitra^* 
[A'ini/JJ Ul. (J, Qd B. M in the ato ty of the thm? breasted pdnwss, so in thin xlory too no 
mention in made of fndni an helping dHty f and the hpo*u T it fa said, owed Ida raaapc to fato uwii 
presence of mind. 

ii] ihia in^tun-ce too it to my u pinion that the author of the Vfcti £ 10,26,4 had in hfa miml 
si story very similar to that rotated In the F&Jtoatantra but in which Indira w*i 

represented ns aiding tlur lojtdat.i to tweupn from the lion. 

(To b' c-on/tRii^J 

COLLECTION OF *SUN T (FOOD FOR MONKS) IS BURMA, 

Dy Sot RICHARD TEMPLE, Dr. 

f:-' IftJfcB Sir Saint- Kill Kmlloy AVilmot gave mu two photon ho inn I taken in Upper 
Bn jinn, which got put away and accidentally ennie to light ogirin lately. One of these m- 
presonb the morning collection of food in a village by novfctia fur Buddhist monks—a com- 
men sight nil over Burma- The lender of the jtarty carries a typical monk’* #+ begg \ng l«ml M 
mm! tbojo following liiiu carry ImkrU of food un buuibmj polcti. 

The cubic in to uni venal and is well described in Burma by Mux and Berth* Ferrara 
(IStfH ) t n pmfnaeSy and beautifully illustrated volume. At pp. 14 and s!u there are UUiiiLru- 
likiDH of both monks and no vices carrying round “ begging bowl* 11 ami of a village woman 
pouring food (probably rice) with m spoon into one of th^m. Chapter IE I is devoted to tho 
adulracencu of a Bunnau ami describe* the customs rotating then-to $n eonasdcrablu detail 
and with intsmate knowledge ' Between the age* tpf ten and sixteen Buna* tad* enter 
upon i he mcazu^tic nuvitiaks, an occasion cdehncted with a bnlLbiMt ffrle ,K (p. 14], On thw 
occaaiOA a lad b pir^rcfl to renounco the wurhl for a n»ton am! to calltMl a He 

enter* upon tho rlutica of a novice uml a OOtUf&C of rdiglutia and ethical education at a Ijjau «{? 
or jnuiiustery^ which he tAkCfr—indeEhl has to take—wry aerion^Jy. 

,fc For their HufltojSMiCG the uovievs and regular reduscs depend upon atnm. They focclvc 
these in kind and according to daily need. Thuir appisal is mute. The morning after hto 
reception the tin vice with hui brethren will halt in front of hh own parents' house and the 
houses of the neigh in rtccivc such dole of fund us to offered. He will uui look tn rigid 
cir Itiflj hut keep his eyes rQQte^l on the ground, making nu sign beyood raising the cover uf hto 
alms howh The redu^ may not ask for anything whatever, nor even expire a pwlileotimi, 
'the food, ripe or ready-cooked, am the cwt& may be. is doled indi^crhniviutdy into the tkab^il 
[howl] from the cast side, uaCrtUy by a woman of the houac. A woman nhould not atand in 
Iho shadow of * reokews of a shrine, =edi\ Leuipk or She should not occupy tin Upper 

floor whcii a rcxaluae happen^ to be boncathn nor enter a Iftttn [shrinnj. n^r occupy a higher 
pla» with respect to men. Food given in a religion* spirit, si above described, to called tun. 
Flic reeliiju.* when OOUcCtbi^ arc ^ly&niLly -follovfjfld by a couple of seholaT* hearing a 
yofco and buskfit tn receive large r u tic ring* o n ijcfialf of the monastery.” 

tiTrito i^iBodTo, y^b^liiLiiplnJiLiniiufci# UjHt^hH ;ac* IWb-l, I'rtinSt, l P IA\ f, 

1 ' J ;i i i n wiirrN IilJ v .i rjir^Jy ur <x!. .V^Ttlin^ 1 o Ihu levatHwftiflra, it ni liiiiTn j J \ Et Is 

*il iniemiL to tuvta that thiA m?c wocdis uk 4 iji * hoabov* turnsJur^d J:V vwmo nl^ v m Ww 
rvf<sT^«! to abovi^ 

iR MfeRtUtr thin Story (of Tlx Jortti/ awf nor ili V CL^nv^lit*d ^ry at tJw 

LVttftlfiJ wsuh. u^ui TArtc.frmw(4V furan?d j^ltc ot the I^a^iautrB He rinl. X*o^ / J ir|£iria»lw 

Orid^ Mwi V f rr ij-jtj-; f" rj-jj fr. 17 i TrtrJjiriLAt!>kr«r^runj, l t 1-G f. £.WrUin. Tf\r 

tm Rmwtrurtttf, I, ISO f.: ffinrtmv own nrtiotecpi %p TE ill Pa m )Wgiiriiaha 11 la Yol. 7 cif i.he JT-u* 

^rt^/fir ffrt^wV^rv waJ fr/ii -nT. Xuvrrtto'k--s l|ir?d s« tbuUt ttmt tbn fllonr# theiusclyEa «rc vtrj- eld. 
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A NOTE ON THE RVETAMBAH AND DIGAMBAR SECTS. 

By PtJRAS CtLLND EfAHAB, M.A., R.L. 

UCCH Activity im seen both Among veaturu and eastern scholara to unfold the hidden 
. mgr of the poet history of the Jains. tbc follower* of the Jinaa or the TiTthaukaras, their 
nhloaopliy and ruli: ! of conduct Apart from several works from thn pin of educated Tmlimi 
Juio or nrju-Jivin scholars, it in very gratifying to look to the big volume* on Jainism from 
Germany and France containing thr resets of modern rw^rehe* uu tiw Dlgambar and 
Svctftmbar necta. The very words at the first sight non jure up before the cnj=uu! reader the 
iditik of mid it v, or remote antiquity, and the idea of the dressed, or a later period. 

But the fact is otherwise. Let us remember the period of the Veda*. Although the 
very word I'rJkrU convoys the Idea of the earlier existence and tSanxkrit of tho Itkr. niter 
undergoing change, yet them Is hardly any t^akrit literature that wo come sows existing 
Iwfop’ till* Veda*, It haj. now been acwptud in alt quarters that, Punmmatha. tin* -J p l 
Tirthawkiira, wart a histones! ptuuouago : and the Jam ascetics of W* period and those of 
his predecessor* 1 taints* used to wear cinLlwa. It ii only at & later period, during the regime 
of MnhiWiru, the :Mth Ththaiiliara tltAt rhe fashion of discarding clothe* luwl its origin, 
perhaps duo to tile prevalence of extreme asceticism at the time. 

The word Nhgnmtha. gonarolly Applied to the order of the Joins, diil not literally monn 
without any clothes or naked, hut did mean without any bond, nr free from bondage orku-ma. 
It i* certainty difficult to truce the cauw which led our Lord HaMvfta to cm brace nudity. 
But m far jcs wo ton gather from the then existing clrounurtance# it w clear that tlio Lime of 
Mab&virw w’ft* a period of great religious revival, and religious speculation wax at Itr height. 
,\ very large number of muiidioante, heretics and religion* Speculators were traversing Hie 
country from one end to tiir> other, and it wjw a time of very hard religion* rompctftiosi. and 
sovero itusteritieH and absolute renunciation were the only criterion of excellence. Mahifira 
advocated giving >il> of clothes for only the highest order known as JinaladpS, hut iu»L for 
anybody nr every lardy of the order or for all age*. And it is only among the Dignmhnrs 
that the fashion of nudity has survived even to the present day, and a* a matter of Uet wo 
actual lv find routhem Uigambtr riMhua pmet Lsliiy thin as un ind&pensnEilr part, of tht ir 

conduct. 

It has now fa*n prove*! without a shadow of duubt that image worship is ft vury aueii'iii 
institution. and the Jains also used to worship image#. It wax several centuries alter Mu- 
tiAcfiw that his followers divided ttivuuirfvv* into Svetiiubat* and Digaiulxir*. Tho ancient 
images, of Tirthaukaras consecrated before the division cannot properly bo said to belong 
to iuiv particular inert, rather Limy belong to the Jain* a* a whole, irrespective of any ether 
question. Wo find a good number ol sitting Jain imago:, without any sign* of nudity, which 
n an Im) assigned almost with certainty to early times before the division. It was sometime 
after the »*>«<«« "f MahAvien that fnr reaching change* took place in the principles as 
propagated by Him and laid down by Jain dganui*. 

The roost important diversity in tlio pi'indple which gradually developed and ultimately 
led to the scliinui is the alignment of a dint inertly inferior status to woman by deny ing her 
the possibility of full spiritual emancipation. This little fact, hardly noticed, is of profound 
significance in fixing with a good deal of cortnmty a considerably later data for the origin 
of the Digambare. Ear such narrow dogmas hud their hirLh in times when « strong reaction 
had alre ady set in against the broad-minded democratic religion* nf Buddha and MaMvira 
sw eeping before them the false and petty distinction* of caste and creed, and when people 
w-cro reverting back to old standards of conaervntigm awl bigotry. 

It wan Lord Mohavira who e&iublUhcd the blessed order of the or Cuittn-idk t. 

guU<jha, composed of sAdhus and audhvw, indm&aa and »rdvik sfr, with equal shore in the order. 
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So question of superiority or inferiority wm invoked. A *md « & soul ¥**■»*•? ?t ,ie " r 
mim or woman, and no obstacle tftanda in Use way <>f full spiritual Ubomtmn lot one who eon 

jratruv by niriuTti nil fcdfRWW- _ , t 

With such oariinal diflcrc-nwof principle*, the follower* couM nut remain unitsxL mid they 
r-nwliinUv drifted apart. Thus® that advocated the ww»t taamentirv Ubw twwnc Known 
S tins r^mntar e«t, mi in order ti>«Uubli*h the no* theory, the* DigamUar* Imd to d«^n 
the whole of t3* then gating Jain wma< ( whieb an* reacted and woytaed by the 
SvetAmbore alone, xvhu are the other remaining nnsutal followmi of Maliavlm, propagating 
the Gimc old principle* m those of AhliAviri, , 

1 need LurJjy say that the l%unb«s hold just the o PP «*ik view mti boost of th«r 
antiquity, placing the" origin of the SrotAiubm* o» .1 vny laic period. There is go™ 1 «®!» 
for Kseareh in thb imports nod interesting subject of the antiquity tft-h** ^ s - **" v 

scholar can satisfy klrn^lf after a glance at page «f Vincent Huitli a Jam &tMpa and 'Ahcr 
dnliouilica of MnJhnrn that Lonl Mahaviru ia depicted thnre as bring taken irom the woiuli 
of SUuaiidA by Harinegmm^ a god- This ancient story i* entirely divided and has 
no place in auv DigamUa; work, while every SvHUmlmr Jaui believes tin story of this 
fftirbhdfxiftdm, which ia unuthcr ]K>bt of djffcivaee bstwfto the tiro sects. It ha* also to he 
noted that the different fte***. Kwim SiMu- and (farhai found Inscribed oh these rchr* 
of antiquity are identical with those mentioned in the Kaipai&m and olin-r old Jain rigoma* 
rcxTiL-ctud by the iavetamlsira, wlitl: these 1 name* do not occur in any of the Digatnlwr works. 
Awl those facts above referred U> are very significant in tracing the question „f antiquity, 
JLt the rietdpturcs with towaiptitSM arc all gtmiine irrefutable pieert of widen** that pUoa 
the &vetlmW at a very early period. 

Lott .MaliAviru and hia principle- were aa liberal as could be etpflcted, mid all sou a, 
wholker of a gvet&mb&r or a DigWibar, or a iuin*Ja«u cv«-ji. timid uttuiu : wide 

according to Lhc Digonibara. only * male Jain holding fiigmubar doctrine may he liberated. 
Tlic true ancient principles of the religion uf the Tirth an haras are simply rliin much, tluit 
a Mini wil'd 1 realizes the nnsnoss fll all and in scutud in equality, is fully entitled to I'manelpfl' 
lion. The &r tf&a£bii a hold this view and will ever hold the some in spile of all reproaches 
from the other sect. This liberal idea is quite clear from the ancient Jain Lend*. The u.-e 
of those tests ha*, of late, also been scientifically lusted, hut unfortunately the Digwnhaw 
do not recognize them, ft is perhaps by reason of these short-sighted principles of the 
nigawibar Joins that thev <lid not flourish during Muimmirnuku times, and it is only during 
llwae latter days of Knniish role that they an trying to gain popularity. 
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NOTES ON HOBSON JOBSON. 

By Professor S. H. HODIVALA, M..V. 

( Continued from page 140.) 

Dev.rdasi. _ All the passages cited In Hohson-Jo>jaon relate to Sout hern India, hut dancing- . 

:jirls appear to have been attached to Hindu temples in other parts of this country also in 
former times. There is a very early reference to them in Alberfim. 

[{• I030.| "The Hindus arc not very severe in punishing whoredom. Hie fault, 
however, in this lies with the kings, not with the nation. But for this, no Brahman or priest 
would suffer in their idol-temples the women who sing, dance and play. The kings make 
them an attraction for their cities, a bait of pleasure for their subjects, for no other but fin¬ 
ancial reasons. By the revenues which they derive from the business both os fines and taxes, 
they want to recover the expenses which their treasury has to spend on the army.’ 

AUtcrunVs India, Saehau’s Translation. II, 157. 

And the Arab historian Ibn-al-Athir, writing of the temple of Sonmath, sacked by 
Mahmud of Gliazna in 1024 A.C., says 

[c. 12:10.] “ Amongst the other attendants of this temple there were three hundred barbers 

appointed to shave the heads of the pilgrims. There were also three hundred musicians and 
five hundred dancing-girls attached to it; and it was customary even for the kings and 
rajas of India to send then- daughters for the service of the temple. 

TdrVJi-i-Alfi, in Elliot and Dowson, II, 472. 

Lastly, Tavernier declares that he had seen near Cambay “ a pagoda to which the uiajoritv 

ofthe courtesans of India come to make their offerings . . . When the old courtesans have 

amassed a sum of money in their youth, they buy with it young slaves, to whom they teach 
dances and lascivious songs, and all the tricks of their infamous trade. When these young 
<drls have reached the age of eleven or twelve years their mistresses take them to this pagoda, 
and they believe that it will be good fortune to them to be offered and abandoned to this idol.” 

Travels, cd. Ball, I, 71. , 

The temple has not been identified either by Ball or by Crooke, but the reference is most 

probably to the temple of Bahucharaji. 

Dewaleea. _ The derivation given by Yule on the authority of Drummond s Illustration* 

of Gnzarattee published in 1808, looks like an instance of * folk etymology,’ but it has this to 
!>•' said in its favour, that it is vouched for by Manucci, who tells a long story of an Armenian 
acquaintance of his own making a sham declaration of bankruptcy in Patna, and writes; 

“ When the time came for paying the merchants, he, in pursuance of the custom of the 
country, lighted two candles in the morning, as a sign that he had become bankrupt ; he sat 
it his house, with no turban on his head . . The merchants thronged to learn the cause 

To all he replied with a sail countenance . . . by the word * Divalia ', which means 


bankrupt.” 

Storia do Mogor, Tr. Irvine, II, S4. . „ , . ,. . 

Dewally. Lr the following extract we have evidence of the feast beiug called by this 

name even in the days of Mahmud of Ghazna. . . 

,. j - The 1st Karttika or new moon's day, when the sun marches in Libra, is 

eille I Dtbiili. . • In the night they light a groat number of lamps in every place so that the 
air is perfectly clear. 

Albertini's India, Tr. Sacbau. II. 182. . 

Dhurna. _ This curious Hindu custom appears to have arrested the attention o. the 


early Arab travellers. 4 , , , .. 

fr 1174 1 "The Indiana are naturally inclined to justice, and never depart from it 

• theiractions . - - Among other characteristic marks of their love of truth and horror of 

vie** the following is related —When a man has a right to demand anything of another, 
and’he happens to meet him, he has only £0 draw a circular line upon the ground and to 
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make his debtor enter it, which the latter never fails to do, and the debtor cannot leave this 
circle without satisfying his creditor, or obtaining the remission of the debt.” 

Al IdrLsi, Nuzhatu-l-Mushtdq in Elliot and Dowson, History of India , I, 88 . 

There is an actual example of*‘Dhuma’ in the history of Sultan Firuz Tughlaq. The 
contemporary historian says that when that ruler issued orders for the levying of tbo jizyu 
from the Brahmans, who had been theretofore exempted from its payment, 

[c. 1373.] “ The Brahmans of all the four cities [of Delili] then assembled and went to 

the Kushk-uShikdr [the Imperial palace] . . . and wanted to know why they were now 

subjected to the indignity of having to pay it. They were determined to collect wood and 
bum themselves under the walls of the palace rather than pay the tax . . . The Brahmans 

remained fasting for several days at the palace until they were on the point of death.” 
Shams-i-Siraj, Tdnlch-i-Firuzshdhi in Elliot and Dowson, III, 300. 


Doombur.—The authors say that “ the old story of little carts being attached to the quar¬ 
ters of these sheep is found in many books, but it is difficult to trace any modem evidence 
of the fact.” The following passage from the Aui-i-Akbari may be, therefore, not without 
interest. In his account of the Suba of Bengal, Abul Fazl writes : 

[c. 1595.] “ Parrots abound and a fine species of goat of the Barbary breed which 
they castrate : from their extreme fatness they are unable to walk and arc carried on litters.” 
Trans. Jarrett, II, 152. 

As three centuries have elapsed since the Ain was written, and more authentic testi¬ 
mony of less questionable modernity may be fairly required, I subjoin the following statement 
from an article on the Thibetan Wool-trade by Mr. P. Simpson which appeared in the Times of 
India Illustrated Weekly on 4th November 1928 (p. 18): “ All of us have heard of, or seen, the 
‘ fat -tailed’ sheep but it may not bo generally known that in order to prevent inj ury to the tail, it is 
placed in a sledge or trolly, and as the sheep walk along, their tails are earned for them behind ! ” 
Dusserah.—There is the following description of this festival in the KU&b-i-MiUal t ca Nahal 
of Shakrast&ni. “ According to their religion the Dahkynyah [worshippers of Daksh& or Parvati ] 
make an idol in the shape of a woman [the wife of Shiva] having a crown on her head, and many 
hands. They have a festival once a year about the equinox when the Sun enters the sign of the 
Balance. On that day they erect a large arbour in front of that idol, to which they bring offer¬ 
ings of sheep and other animals; they do not slaughter them but strike their necks with swords. 
They also kill human beings for sacrifices when they can catch them by stratagem, until the festi¬ 
val is completed, but they have a bad reputation among all Hindus on account of the stratagem.” 

Shalirostam, Book of Religious Sects, Tr. E. Rehatsek in Journal , Bombay Branch °Royal 
Asiatic Society , voi. XIV, p. 65. 


Gaada.—There is a very early reference to the * Ganda ’ by name in Alberuni, who distin- 
guishes, however, between it and the ‘ Kargadan ’ which he declares is the true • Rhinoceros.’ 

[c. 1030.] The ganda , he writes, ‘‘exists in large numbers in India, more particularly 
about the Ganges . . . The Brahmins have the privilege of eating the flesh of the 

ganda ... I thought that the ganda was the rhinoceros (or karkadann), but a man who 
had visited Sufala in the country of the Negroes told me that the kark , which the negroes 

call impttd . . . comes nearer this description than the rhinoceros.” 

AlberunVs India , Sachau’s Trans. I, 203-4. 


Gatat.— rhe authors say that this word is ‘ domestic Hindustani ’ for • dessert ’ But this 
can be hardly correct as ^jS'ga.ak ' is very commonly used in Persian for fruits and other 
things taken as relish after drinking wine. And it Is used in this sense bv the Emneror 
Jahangir in lus Memoirs. Speaking of the fruits of Kashmir, he says in praise of the ushhau 
that it is smaller than the alu buhl, but so superior to it in taste anti delicacy, that 
whereas three or four only of the latter could be taken after wine u i 

ol the former could be eaten with pleasure in t heVourse of a day - (Tr. Rogers and BeVeridg^Il!) 
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Sayyad Ahmad Khan’s cditn-. Aligarh. 1864, p. 306, 1. 3 from foot. See also p. 313,1- lc. 

Gingall, Ginjall, Jinjall.— Yule says of this word that it is of uncertain origin. Mr. Orooke 
declares that it is a corruption of jazAil, but the derivation of the latter itself from the Arab. 
jazil, big is highly problematical. I suggest that Gingall. or Ginjall is really derived from 
gajndl, a Hindi word which occurs first in the Ain. " His Majesty.’ Abul Fa/.l writes, made 
another kind of gun, which can easily be carried by a single elephant: such guns hare the 
name of Gajndls. Guns which a single man may carry, are called Narndls. " Op. at.. Tr. 
Biochmann, I, 113. These gajndh were also called kaUm&ls, and camel guns called ‘ Shutur- 
nflln ’ are also mentioned by other writers. Now the * Gingall was a swivel or wall-piece 
which had a stand or tripod, and was so heavy that it had to be ‘ carried by two men and 
fired by a third . ’ This would correspond closely to a gun mounted on the back of an elephant. 
It may bo perhaps necessary to say that Gaj and Hath both signify 4 elephant,’ and that this 
kind of metathesis of the consonants is very common in ‘ Hobson Jobson.' Thus ‘ Puleota . 
[Palita] is a metathesis of the Arabic Falila, and “’talisman of the Arabic Talumi-a, an at 
p. 694, the loarned authors observe that “ natives convert ” Gaganbher, which means ‘sheep 
of the sky,’ and is a name of the pelican, into Gangdbheri, ‘sheep of the Ganges.’ Compare 
also the forms Zerzelim, Girgelim, Gingerlee, Gingerly, Gingerlee, Gingelly (Ibid., 373-375). 

As for Jazail, it is probable that it also is another corruption of jajndl, through Jajnal. 

Thus Jajn&l, Jazn&l, Jaznail, Jaz&il. 

God own. —Yule’s earliest quotation from an English source is dated 1612. 

[1583-91.] “ In your house [in Pegu] you have a warehouse which they call Godon, which 
is made of brickc to put your goods in : for oftentimes they take fire and bume in an houre 
foure or five hundred houses, so that, if the Godon were not. you should bee in danger to have 
all burned, if any winde should rise, at a trice.” 

Ralph Fitch, in Foster’s Early Travels in India , p. 30. 

Gomashtah.—[1621.] “ Two of the bills [of exchange] were at once accepted, but the 
third was at first rejected, the shroffs saying it was not by their shawe [Hind. Shah, Shahu, 
banker], but. by one Calyane [Kalyan] of Agra, whose gmasUye has now left Patna. ’ 

Foster, English Factories in India (1618-1621), p. 248. 

Gorre-orri -[c. 1700.] “ There are many seats where the Persians imbibe tobacco 
from crystal guriguris, called by them 4 caliao’ (qaliy&n), which are long and narrow-necked 
circular flasks filled with water, having a vessel of tinned copper or of silver . . . s ue 


into its (the flask’s) month, and filled with tobacco.” 

Manucci, Storia do Mogor, Trans. Irvine, I, 36. 

Grassia.—[1610.] “ The fourteenth [march], to Sunnenarra [Sunera] 8 coss, way muc i 
stony and theevish, a people called Graciae inhabiting the hils on the left hand, which 
often ungraciously entertayn caravans. 

William Finch, in Early Travels in India, ed. Foster, p. 142-43. 

[ 1621. ] “Ten da.ves since hee [YAqftb Beg. governor of Broach ] went from hence with 
all his souldiers to fight against the Gracees at Majaculmarye, ISconrae hence Brodera [Baroda] 
wayc ; where hath lieen many hurt and slaine on both sides. 

Foster, English Factories in India (1618-1621), p. 299. ... , 

Gubber.—Sir H. Yule was not unnaturally puzzled by the obvious discrepancy between 
the value of the coin called ‘ Gabar ’ by the author of the Tdrikh-i-Tdhin and «!>» Gubber of 
Lockverand Milburn. The explanation is that the latter—the Gubber or gold ducat of 
sorts— was an entirely different coin from the 4 Gabar,’ which is a miswriting or misreading of 
kabtr. This can be easily proved by the value of the kabtr as given b\ A 3ul Fazl. That 
author says that an Ibrahimi was equal to 40 Labirs and 14 Labirs were equal to a rupee of 
Akbar Shah (Ain, Tr. Jarrett, II, 56). In other words, the Labir was equal to about *tli of an 
Akbari rupee. Now of the Gabar of the TdrUh-i-Tuhin. we are told that it was equal to 
12 mirh and 72 mirts were equal to the tanka of Sindh in the days of Shah Husain Arghun, 
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Z ho '™ a contem P°ran’ of Humayun. Now I have shown i„ the ‘ Historical Studies in 
Mughal Numismatics ’ that this tanka of Sindh was identical with the shdhrukhi or misqdli. 
and was worth about £ of an Akbari rupee (pp. 9-10). In other words, this * gabar ’ was 
equal to £Xf=^tk of an Akbari rupee. And we have seen that the kabir of Abid Far.I 
wa. wort-u about Tt th of the same coin. This establishes their identity, and shows that this 
Gabar could not possibly have had anything to do with the • Oubber ’ or gold ducat, which 
was worth about 4 rupees. 

1097^ U ?r leV-iln Asad,the story-teller . . caine on thesaineday [12th Kliurdud 

r" * t J from Tattah and waited on me. Aa he was a reciter and a torv- teller full 

ec ness am smartness I liked his society ... I ordered him always to be present 
at the meetings for talk (gap).” 

/’«.M/.-|..7a7m« S r, rit Tr. Rogers and Beveridge. T. 977. Text. 180.1.21. 

Also khafi Khan, Bibl. Ind.. Text. II, 287. 

enoe to *? ebpurwar [ Gurreebnuwaz. They uncover not their heads when as they doorever- 
ton of the' F I "T 10U / S bu * Stead that bow their bodies, putting their right hands to the 
****** they h.™ to„.hed the ™rlh «i,h ,hL . . . They h.vo 

of the non? ® x P msso * *eir^ el-wishes, as this : Qreeb-a-Nemoas : that is. I wish the prayers 
Of thepoore ; and many other like these most significant.” 

h. Terry, in Ear!,, Travels in India , cd. Foster, p. 9084)9. 

one whic7L 3 ”LTn h n e i597. i€8t q "° tftti ° n “ from Tom C ^ rvat wil1 *» 

site as thowT/ Goa hwtt ’ OUr Boncdict de nocit prepared a manger and cradle as exqui- 

a oastoral ’ * In evening, maaBCB were said with great ceremony and 

CS S, * bi0Pt ° f thP Nati ^ ™ enacted by some youths in the Persian 

proverbs interspersed. [Adjuncts ali^Industani serUentiis. ]” 

in Journal, Asiatic SocietyTBengik 18% ^ f,698] - Tr Mftc,a « a » 

Hooly.—T1030 1 ii tl f ii * * p» —. 

0), or also dhola U e data) "whoTH ^ ^ h&lgima is a fenst to the women, called Oddd 

When thev mak0 fires on places . . 


fire out of the village 99 
nf Ma ' rr n. 183.84. “ Dbola 1 


and they throw the 
is the Tkd-jtitrd, the Bengali name 


17100. The present rate of exdlamLlIfW tMltch ° f bil,s of exch ange for rupees ‘ h undies’ 

Foster, English Factories in I^ia (letsifiST ^ [ ,undrod mahmudi8 ’' 

Interloper. —[1618.] • But if it mj,, 62lb P ‘ ,Spe a,so PP- J46 - 182 - 2 ™- 248. 
wee shall in time finde the Dutch to * t 7 * Per8la J bee not roundly followed at first 
they are better able to serve them ft! "'p* aiM f wben they once enter all is Bpovled for 
than wee and these commodities will *^ k ., ers,an ^ with al > *>rtcs of spices at cheaper rates 
Foster. ***, *"["*«<>" *. Pern.” 

Judea, Odia. —[1511.] “In the year l"it .“ lb p ‘ 8 °- ' u,e 8 earliest example is of 1027. 
went from the citie of Cochin unto Malacca ’ ™ th<? m ° nth ° f Apri] - Alfonsode Albuquerque 

named Duarte Fernandes with letters ' ' * and Alfonso sent . . a Portugal I 

Sion, standing i„ theSouth. Coasting alon„‘ f u" ntothekin Sof1the Mantias, which now iscalled 
sailed towarrls the north, went along the coast of tbr °" ghth . e Rtraitof Cincapura, and 

o Odia, which is the chiefe citie of the kingdom. •! untot he citie of Cuy, and from thence 
Galvano, Discoveries of the World Tr '‘. S an,, 'ngin I 4 degrees of northerly latitude.” 
Junkamee r. — The derivation whkh is^ ItT (Hak,U - Vt P- H*- 

? h " ngahdran ' f rem Tamil Chungam .customs frprobabf° Uth Ind ' an {orm ~ from the Malayalam 
have been aware that ‘ Chungam • itself must but Burnell does not seem to 

( hung, ,s commonly used all over Northern ndu7^;L ,)0tl t ‘ ^ Dravidian ,a ng ua ges. 

8 ror the octroi duties levied by 


our 
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Mtmki|inJiiiV- It in majjy u IVrsiari wvird, a* rhnnff *|£itJt)<s m tfaut Jim^uagt' - tbo d*w 

iif tt lirnl rU<> jiaw the ,‘V|mtuinl him>l nr tli» lingers wuH'wbt linofiwl. 1 " (prlfierl rftangi- 
gfotlfa. tlio La* uji corri ut nwnfctanwl in ihv FiUtytit*i.ftr4atk/iht wrftU'ii in tht fourtcMitfi 
i (‘iiliin — .H orin r>f llir it " frivolous iinluw fill imd iinjrirtf ’ r winch Jrlrfli Sljr'ifi Ttiglilaff 

nayw im nnlw-H io be ftlmlidn.il (Elliot nml Dowjidn. Ill. 377), 

Changi «r t&migi ’ thtia i* cqniraU-m in, - h viidful,' and <*. ■ytiast.VMipm* with tlio m»ith, 
uf ftiipirAt, 

KIlOL -i i - ^ald in tin? note nn Hus wool tlitU it n^unt r^wc tally in the Konknn and 
k apparently i rateable to the tima of the fl Aditehftbt dynasty *f Bijapur. It k true that 
two sepiua cunl'mcd in oi/r otm thru* to a huluII pari rsf the Bombay ft^sidency. and th[a 
would ujijmir to have mi-pled t-hn mil hors into Hi inking llmt it k u jairvly * Mali rati word, 1 
iiut iliirt jsnppofijtum con btt hardly correct r m the Hurd occur* in almost ail the 

Noises attributed to it (#iz- T a hereditary zvnnndat 1 with propricfaiy rights* a pa tel or head- 
mm of the village n revenuv fanner without hereditary right*. eie/'J in the TiiiiUk-i-FfrteMtt 
of Barns [r. 1&58). Witnraathc following : ftpeakfag nl thfl regulation* of "AlAu'M din Khaljf 
for tJapfossfrig the Hindu* he writ***: 

+l Tlirro w.i# to to One rule far Hit* payment of tribute applicable to all, tram ihv khiila 
*° ^ ^iiil the heaviest tribute wjw not to fall upon the pooreat „ . , Half [of the 

piodiiouj was in L-> paM without an)' diminution. and thi* rule won to apply to LlnVas and 
ttfiUiJujr* without ilii- !i|rirhi c-sr. distinction, The khUUt* wvru ulwo to be deprived of all their 
isoisulkr privifegra . . , Tho ytrtiL lb™- regulatSow} uoiT* ®d firrictly carried out that, the 

■ 1 hu u si 1 1 Jirin mu I Mdt* and muqarfdiim ircit? act able to ridecul hnnwbaek, to End weapon.^ to 
tvl fine i lothoa^ or lolndufgoip hotel . the fx-ople wvrt hmughttn^uuh a atnte of ohi-tiicnro 
iIuit ooc rev enuo officer would airing twanty ^iu^KfdTt^,Tor yhnmllmti* together 

'V l,w flFIEl rafoiwpnymnnfc by hkm« " ci#_ in EJLiot juid Dciw^ou. JO, 183, J83. 
N<«ma[L-ui ifU and 185; KtW* /faf, k Tr>xt,^S7. j2^s itil, t ought perhaps to say that the 
word Mo/inr has been explained by Sir ti. Elliot [ftuppttH&titeiry Qlo*vny T et|_ Bcaiacs. It 
240) as 1 a luw casiw villafre seirs'imt, a village gmdc ur ihwwii^t. ‘ 

The learned IHochinatm and Major Fuller w|tn translated several portion of Barni> 
litekiry wfltt- iaith puzzlcxl by thin word, os they did wot know that the wnixi is still used for 
a certain tlans nf Ian rl Inn Is in Bombay, Incited Bloehmann [bought, that it was a rah* 
Araliii" word signifying a fine strong man/ There can lie little doubt that Hlociiuirtitu waf 
wrongs and that by sind jS^MAur# ivu nn* Us undnrMtand +J landlords and tenant*/* 

See Elliot, and JJowatm, 111 {Appeukdixb $2% 

Kim Our. -fr. I 0 ; 3 B.| J- They Jt Isi- lliruliatl fa^ECit the i* the dagger at the 

waisl uii flu* HiiJit aitfe ‘ [instead of on the fpfl. H.* She Muhaniinndsiih* slrif, 

Iffrtrsirtf.t Imlifii Trans. Ssi han. ) 1K| , Sc^ (tho ibid ., I. 

Umon. hi Ins note nn thin word, Ynte t^aya [hat it hBA " eoma into Faroycnii fangnagts 
1-brmgli the Ar. f, untbi mul is. lo Hehn. cf Imlinii origin. I'b^ follow iny i j Alracis 

conolusi w\y shew that llohii wo* right imd thaE the Arab* Iseraiur n^uiskt^l with tbt- 
lenujij only iri t tie lentil century 

| SL'pf ! The In rid of Mfth-ui ta [in Sfpd!i| al^h pnn’luees a fruit of k\h ^izv of the apple, 
Vv f i fell is c k u I led fAt i m w and i-^ e xeeed i ng 1 ^" soi ir. 4 " 

I of J diikfirh Tr. hi Elliot and Dqwa&I* //nf India. I. i7 

*Sft? nho Jhn H iiikab Ajthhihi-t bfMd [c. 07i!j lbid h . p + 85, 

And Iiirisl, wln> w n;pte in the twelfth mdiiry, repeats what f^iakhrl had said bs-fare him, 
ant! writes : 

| £ . 1154 j Theroimtry [ Maniura | pfoduecadutes and ^ugarcaneH in abmidmno*, There 
i\tv hnnllv any other fruits. U we except rme. a sort of fruit onlfedfaiTa^a ,oh higa*au apple 
and of a vitV wmt taste, and onotluT wliitrli n^erab1c« the pcfteli both in shape and tustv/' 
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nil' rxrn'iv vxTTorim* 


[3r.tTi:Hnr;it, 


I""J]Ji>i niirl Dowuon, f 78. 

U05 Cloth. TflO eatiiwr rjw.t.-iiinn 1- uf 107V mid Mr (h 1. i|iiulnl with, f> ; n,.| 
Mu' upjiiHM! <4 Sir f!. Birdwood who dates Ii.h introdualkm tn Kuropn i*njt 107.7 but the 
following jisvang** prove thai the wo til is much older. 


HtLlJ Tin* rest of her biting Is loiiy douLlie sorfe nut auliDOWne■ (nyuum'li'-i ami 
" mfM jituflrn uf lr!.-i>LM(i* with such other com in edit leu au flu se part* |Ma'sii|(pft!iimJ n fiord." 

Hie itiinmodttici received from thence [.Mjismlipntnm] tit tinge for Knolitn'l'.- wo Itaw 
•'ten in the (Jiutriew an appearc* from our invoice. . . . Minpo dvamouds, tenge- 

own. and gumdaoke.” 


Kmter. EngtUh Factor* » in Ivtia (1UJB.102J), pp. :u:i 

Mahom. ThocnrJivui quotation i-.fn.mi HLwwhiw T|„ , thorp is 11 my long yap and the 
iicxtuxunpli-Urnm, tlm fftiof Abu! F,m| <■-. 1710*. Umar. ii "refo!*, bo worth nnin ting out Hint 

tr rr W 1 "***--***™ of Bwoi r . IjSRjin * puawp wUefal* «i»t tnlttf ated 
™ WKrtt ' ™ nn " rton Bitkin*of t ho 44 elephant*belonging toSnlMn Shamm’d din 1 lv,l* of 
ngal.nh'i ii were captured by hmtTualiliiij in iln> (ntnpertithtn L,ihbiinut i. he say» 
i!... <4il ok'jjfiMnt-drivers (fftUtdnAn) mid matuhe-if# n{ the [to peri id fllnjihiint Htublc-i 
" l!l1 <** «W nml mi nnth Ufim the throne that inch fine elephant* imd never 
nmmjdin IVJili in any wign or from any other country." ftlhl hul Text, oil'! t ^ firm) foot 

nfaUdoo, May I suggest that is is haitUy Tiece*sary to tso to the Portuguese Mnlhttdo. 

■ beaten Up,‘ fur the origin of this vvorii. Halida i* u very well-known preparation In 
-Mus<ilm.in rnokery , iunl in in ado of flour, migar, irimoadn. pistachioi, etc.. thoroughly kneaded 
or pounded, beaten ti]i and baked and fried in *ht, The word la derived from the Per* 
malJ/imi. to rub. grind, crush or pound. llidtanLmti. twb nvr. 

Matkhor, The Shin wAri Afghans killed And brought a wdrUrir ( , , . a serpent ■ 
rating goat), the like of which [ hail never seen or imagined, I ordered iny art in La to puim 
Ihiw, Hit weighed four Hindiiatani mounds ; the length of hits horn* was I S bak.” 

Tr. Borers uiul Beveridge, I 1 12-lt. 

iSl>c nlso Tf, 88, 


Mascnlar. If Mona bar iy mi Tmlo-Portugutto won) for the lut ilny of tin month, it 
nmst i» a corruption, not of Wtf-td-hfr, as Mr frooke BUggests. hut of rttlkfa fit ftjff 
-lw«a frtmi Sana, (undmiya. a commonly need for the last day of the moiith. If ■ Manna- 
Mr iiurjm monthly statement nr aceotim,' it niusL stand for’ ' i>i*mk*>dr. iw Platte says. 

Mole*Islam. -The dmratinn suggested by Mr.Crooke is inadniMtihlp. The “ true nrlhri- 
firaph v" is ‘ unttrh-i-IdSm.’ and the momittig * client or dtpoivdent of Islam. ‘ The clients, 
mnwvffi (Btagulir, mawta) or non-Arab Mualkne, ere fr«jin-iitlv turn tinned by Browne {LvUmru 
Mieiortf of Ptnia. T.22V.330,233-5,242, 247,200,96$, 264, Ml) who save that, far from 
Mum treated by the Gowmmffltt as equal to their Arab co nriigionfeH of Arab birth 
they were rvj/arJH assahject men, exploited and deipiscd In their rulers " also Jurii 
r " ! * ,r: y Trfltls Browne. 14.>- I4fi. Maula tdso occurs in ibrni',, 

a, ;'; ? r Dowson n,nd!,t * b ? an. n «d«»auk .vu ^ ,i. 

w nni by the same author as the mttMaSda, ' aon of a slave 1 , of ttultAn Bolbun, f thid.. |»7. i 

Z V Lexi ’ -7 *- IL #• *6 i 181. L 0 ; ahu 37. 11ft, 1:14, 210 These dietits or aUves 
W Olrnoat iilwsya persona converted by a Mutolmui to hiaown faith. When Mahmfid fkftn- 
da of fjojanit. convert these Hindus, he. like a devout and bumble follower of Muham¬ 
mad, Would not call them MmdieqrsbvxsofhiniMlf. but maditi.feMw or 1 clients of 

Myna, Mua. \\ith our goixl* w« have want a oupcll of pratliii^ l.inla call. -1 

rr"? Wh,uh WW ,ulv t ' bon « ht * ^ *0 tin- company, and inimste vmi . .. I.m- 

t alien for theft* conveyance to Sorott/ 1 

l-'mru-r. HntjUd, fartor/rs l» tlGli$-i4t^| ). p. JWI. Si* also pp. 2W 2N 

(To ht 
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NOTE ON TENTA-KAKALA. 

Bit KALII'ADA Mn KA. M.A., B.L. 

fv the loomed article entitled The FaryiirahiAkam published in thu acurmd volume uf 
the Pmtxedinge of the Fourth Oriental Conftrtatt. Dr. Simltikunmra Chnt-tKjtt Buys that 

Jyotiriavara. the author, hut given u drauriptinn of Uiej^bUngsatoon therein; _ " JjottrlS- 

v *““ wife a gambling boiiae a f&ifa vim 1.0. , f'v.fuwitt. and there used to hr a temple of the 
Duel near by. Hi- also know thu word jftrftfdMwfa (p. 3iJn), in what hiul^ exactly we do not 
kiluu, (tut upparnntly to mean n person who visited a gambling hutua ; and over four centuries 
lie fun: him il&jasekhAtt bro* iihwI the word in the fotuininu form {ktbi.kumlu} aha term yf 
abu^e, in lua Karpura ■ m&njar r. 

Pauilitu Ihugoriml Dio Se|li in ins t‘uia -,wida makmuwno days l.kut fitfiu Lh h *UAi wont 
finuid in BKanimtta kah/i <cd. Lh. IL Jucuhi. IMIS) in conjunction with *SM, meanings gam tiling 
house or dttb. Tiiftd, rimiUrly a pfoff word, otturt in tYujWfandljta eario (BoiuiniH edition, HUS. 
IDli*. p. 4dfi} ill compound with Mt/l with the seme moaning. The thin! variant k feufcf 
occurring in Deihdfma-mtM in similar senstt (jvdkhdnd.jtd t'helne hH 0&&). 

J< ban Iwen noted above that thu word occur# ui Rujasekliara'K Kar pttm-inanjnrl 
\ if I nsaka addresses Virakaaim, the Queen's attendant, thus 1 :— 

Kn jKimjmttnrifttilt in WsMiraifitfc tei/W'iini/t / tHfjtat/tngha/jiir pantin/>ard popj/jra*-*” 
Mots kitp du«antitti hi; and further on |p. 20} 

.1 d&xir putii lenfd&trtiU hamjadaoittun nUf/nUottuiii ™ij, main bhanSoi. 

1 )r - 81,11 K«ow has translated tbo wool (tinfillarfifo as ' terrorof \ hi: gamblinghouse " 
f|i. 2201. In tin* glossary hntf-kanihi k explained an terrible in thu gambling pliK.ua, or a 
Durgi of the gambling places.' lie refers ua to I ho DrAiadmamOtA of Homachandm. 
wNUhI by Piwcln-I and Bidder, Pt, i (Bombay fctonufcril Series Sn. \\~[l IStlO), where it 
means " a g amb li n g place. * The different readings arrfimfr u . topjifc 0 . , te fd*-. Ln all these 
gambling in indicated (aft hi dt/titappiye Uipldkarult). A different meaning of tin* void, 
however, u Indira tut l in Huntnmfi^tr. fie., a J w**r ' (in the gfosoary). Kirn KoilOw gfyb it as 
om* ptf the rare and provincial word* Jji KurpUnt-jmnjari (p, 201 ). 

i bo word iij)[H!.im in a slightly different form iutho hnthu-^aritmitjuHt of^ouiudcvu. viz., in 
the a ton - of the Ik)I(I gambler rhint hakar'ilu , Xirj,iayns<igarH edit ion.p. ST I i. I m Mr. X. M. Penj*rV 
iniition tin' wonf ifl tnuulotnl n» " terror of (he pujn bliug saloon." ( Tk t Ocrair uf Slun;, ml. IX. 
pp. lip, J’he karAtu nr icrrihli* clniriictcr of the gitiublar ix. unfolded in ifji* dcaoriptloil given of 
him in tin: story. Ho lust perpetually, and the oil nun who were in the game uw«l to givu 
hint every day u few huiulimf eowHec With those be iKmgbt wheat, flour from the markets, 
and in the evening lid made cakes by kneading them «one where Or ullure iu a |»ot with water 
ami lEitm lie went anti cooked them in the Hume of a funeral pyre m tlieccunelcrv, tuulatc them 
in front of Mabtikubi. umcaring them with the grease from the to in p burning Indore him : 
and lie always slept at night iu the court of the miiio god’s temple, pillowing his head on hi# 
arm. By a clever urtilii* ho Inveigled lie Mathura and the Yakflaa mid util or divini- 
beEiigs in flie temple of Muliakila into playing dice with him and compelled them In pay the 
money he won by atake. Ik* t*vi-ti invited MidiukAlu hima«>|f r<* play at dice with him. 
Bin the go<i desisted, Si.uiUiIL makes Urn tpciiiiT. ofjsi*rvui.it m ; “ Even gods, you neo, like 

fceMc pentnni. nn< afraid nf a thoroughly m H -indulgent, rnftianly Konunilrd, Hndml with 
impunity 

That, n-uiiitm al.o play cdat dii'cnnd could in " :i terror of ihcgAinbiiiiji liotisv " is l 

by ibi L word tf.ittd-L’fimla in Karpura-maHjart. Viduflukacould not have uddnwged Vreak?(Upl. 
the fumuJe ftltciidimt of the ijucoii, ii. fi:ntd‘knr,itn. iinlnsa (he daiigeroiut cliJM'uotvr i>vcn n| 
women at gambling »w known to him It mighl bo it term of abuse, hut then it bail xuun 
Inundation in fool.. R.lj.iH*kli:ini lived about. WOO i i>. It appear?, tllfln, that women nko 
I da vc*! at dice and non iuid lost ut gambling in the tenth wntBry .t.o, 

1 Ur, (Slew Kouow’i* aIUImit of K nr/jflnj.aHiflyjrf . p. Lt, 1, in. 
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indeed the participation of Women ill m.i milling point *t id ,iii earlier dole MeUf.i write* , 
c in m Mil i p .ipjws to have lww in vogue during thu Hull fi^iivnl, aw it U now ni Xiirtlh ni 
India Among the Hindu- duriiiM the IBvAN for Daniocinr (»upta *ai> that it m nnlt/ htj thr 
pft&zntt vf Ike mV Qt OtfAmi'M* that it in $HP*»ihlr tv dixtinfuhk spMxt mrmrw /rem 6tfrf cun * *rh& 
nn? in fAs jpi.m& fljf dice ttnrf «*£ rAr* /nrh^o/;. uppr^riai Jo /ftr omitfjW , J 

Tima, good and had wom^n—-all—played ml diet-, mill mmv ul them at Iva^t ^.-eni Im Imic 
lain expert hi ttie game, m th**} tt**! *hc appropriate tn thr 

Til* inf pmiai ion has been derived from the Kuttnnfii itmtath Uy Ihiinudur (■upi.i, llu- 
chief Minister uf king Jayupida of Kashmir, written ahotii 7do-TfMi v i>, 

tn the KttthiiwritMigfirti wu find Unit the Muf hern, Inn ing been repeatedly ililenLed b> 
Thinik&kirfihi. And not tracing found any way out of the eerapo were in very low spirits. 
Tlitm the guelder* * 'huintnL'ju *aiil to them . " Whoever, when invited to ^Aiuble. -uv-i \ mil 
nut of the gauU\‘ eannot fm forced to ploy (his i* thi unit-vi^tf ojtut ntiwi amQpg ga whirr*, 
ye Mother So whim he invites you, ymi nny thin to him t-> Ha tile him. ' a 

The deities thus UtHled ihe gambler, who became deprewrl nt finding him elf trheok- 
miUod In fi btBwkifyfi t/f thr rtiqnrUr rj / phy. Then the gisuihl m endeavour* to ft.pj.wse 
MAhAkata by ruldmAfli^ him thus; M J adore thee that Hit test naked with thy head resting 
"ii thy knoe : thy moon, Iky bid! and the rlephant skill having been won .ir play hy fAovi 1 
It ia clear, therefore, that women were acquainted wEtJi the tiOttventiffll* And etiqneMr 
id gambling and ptoyud for stakes in the timtr of SomailpYn cortnhdy »ii, rnstl pomil^y very 
much tiarlier than, Om eleventh century a.u t 

In the roek-eut sculptures at KUora we Bud rapmoiibitiotnt ui MahiUlcva ami DgvI playing 
at dmuMsr or rhaupor. In the KnihAj*arif*tfjfm$, p SJoka ,Vj (N. M Pender, Oarm nf 
titonr* vol, VI11 H p, 8(5), wc read ;— 

Kjflanhm pnynyff ^^yrmfiJtsfliVfri^ iViVvr:eAo//fb 
There appear also to bfi n-retviietn in the old Bengali Iitcrutun. to Homed playing at diet\ 


mistkllahea. 


WHO HPILT SfKW RAJ 4 UFE r 
1. md miuhiHara build tt : 

I!ji ii 1-h h fi-^ hnM Iiin i-Apitnl iiiufhl JLfij.^rFuj- If i 
ralHldl h. i Suejilhurthr* Ilmi ikr urilrn'il t\a- Npwii bi 
t-hf! Trtjmila Ipaiw rtiith nft## 1 ^^giiig in fhr ^rwst*, 

- ..im out anain und *i\i dbwn ft? take lii" H'rud ai tI jc- 
f«rt of tli* e^iadavjijMiaMUa. Hr ¥n* K r»ti l>y 
tfimTikAra fioirt thf lop of Im |whH- «nUkmjr 

in 4F(<ir enli^titanairiit iiiwlur 

Iht- lreo h Sip wmt when* for Ip-^hti 

lirmurhhi^ From Uflimm hi* wnit u t t*fnvnlii r 
thnner- In lijiyA utiiS fliilrmpiiHhlJy In U^hivllin 
HJo^hiani Within Mh> HAji l -rhn Hrva- Knn» h- w,»‘ 
imjt by BSntikii 'i fti'n. ^tnp i ei vitr* F hi Ell U* BAjji^rhn 
liter rm'4'i^ii3g Ikilu in I ilk pataca hT ItAja^fh^ 
BunliituAm math' him a £ifl of a ignnfon iVcluvamt) 
mllitdo I he i>f Unt reynj rtl > . If i* \%\m\ known 
lhal inIriniill'll H IM conlln»d In n jail nr hprt wiUim 

Mii^ ril-y, *iml lhaf \w wnlll )K}0 tin" Buddha fr. Kin. 

11I114.H4 nf fTTmltm-umnl, 'Vhw muv boons of ihe f..isr. 
Hi#cqvTri.^i hy llio lull* Air, V. II. Jiu’k^in tkt*m Sim 
«iytWiL Mkdl iff Klin uH pity : lh^ f;nldhrakhfn 
hill «an 1^1 ^Ci3> fnvm tllikt pliM. 

Ml iht* poiutN to Hip frurt tbat Kiiju HiruiH^tita 
rtjul lIm .I wiLllin Hm fridial ril v- Sv ■ 1 1irr 

T ‘ voi xn; p hi; u^lm^ ^ m \ n *. ~ 


in Hi^ S J iliii nor in ihc iiim^uuji>iu 

i' lllrir e o^rBion i>f Baj fl |jrhn^ The rite em 

whji'li Xihu‘ Hjiii^rhn tint hum jh, inut-h Id^lhtt ihan 
1hr« hi|(-pm n\y m whirh Irtv m Hip vaUry h < tji?- <iulh. 
Ll nimH|Knifb itp ih^ SJEn /mtn Pinrl SauihU. 

b|kbli|u\ni prifiLlicufid m ihn Bnddllllt Nlrr^l 
FwMihrt. 

II. Did AjAtfl4*dm build RA^f^ T hi llm 
Si\ 1 1 tiiin 1.1 jHmI<h HoU* it ip ftwij vtloneil 11 1 ji 1 Aj Atn-tairu 
w«lt i>ai of tli" dty Ijj b ilie anbitgaii- to th» Hud- 
dhUAi hu wj*« livSny at l In? t™* in th^Jt. .ik/irnlM’ vnim 
which Jay To Sin* i-n-i isf dm udv w^l\ r 
rwor ihn l^otK of tlie itortBrn hill on tfo* 

'* a ? ^ ®-h(i Olddhrnkutu hill. T-lierp ii a cirruiTii' 
m a ni i al denriptiou ot itm myu) prono^a a 
imnrrd, nflt of t!iP nity and Wondiii iU Wl> townrda 

Jlnka'it tmmfO |prdl|14 « Jinrt of Hm mnd htting 

dllPk nil L-f a ||«- HjJcL grn M Hi of tm-. mid Hir 

hdi top iottnaipnrig the laKk^hnima. Thi-» mailM 
^m'Ei 3 to imtipi^o llial ^AlA^tni EiUn Eivwi in she 
foval city in Ehr vulh k v E 

Thu ipuly mfor^iioo fr'IJrd in au^TpOrt iln- 

oritfjnlfon i\uil Nw RAji.^rhn wn¥ btlUt by ^,Un- 
■-aSrn in b> taat^mnuf. i n TIn- BiKnivlitla 

i f» ila* adfi-et thjjHiij^rjNU rrrllhc fbi 1 " .nilkim 

:1 N M, Faeulcf, op, di/ a _ ^ 1 K r 


1 IMww p. iLh 
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pf R&iAgHiA /w- ha apprehended *n attaok by aa 
ii nlri ntiiily power- 

It ia aignif^ont that excavation* »t New BAjflir 
(live hitborio ml brought **« l^hl any rotlcj utder 
r^ r.T -1 ibn Hcutnl nnnlury bftfo» Chriit, 

Tins C'iiimw pilgrim** njcwountii of New ttftjftgj'hik 
arc wnfli citing- According to Hon Tuning rl wm 
Ij-LtiJ t by BimbUit*. wtHrW F*-hS*n myn that 
Aji^ru bailr it- I think they were both mis¬ 
taken in their tboOriflA. 

BEFEREffEES- 

Tatoham kalytfm^m xvmtfAdita p&ira<t*afU** 
ffldjfa Ta pfc ;dd -d nd rr * a ^lujtAut™ iiMiftrfMjiimm 
pinJdifti pim&fi-yul. {Lalila.iriit-irai A.S.B. ed.. p, 

1BT-] 

rrarw^rticn:—Tlnjffi I took my robe and begging 
bowl o-t mi flftrly hour and ontcrod tJw groat city of 
Kfij^fljit. in order ^ beg fur foud. 

The Jos mu to 1.1 jiit thereat* two other readings 

Of til* word TaptoU*, Vl&, # TtHupofti and Tapota 
In the earlier PAIS veridOB Tapodll 34 the namq of a 
river whloh drains the vfdluy anil uwofiS out 

it m the north pato of tho mountain nity. The 
hot npringn at the loot of tlie ValhhlrA hill flow 
intii iliirt river. Them ut uiau mention of TapodA- 
rj\tiirt f a gaedon on thu ri ver* Ttw Tapodagnto miut 
ihm liivs bvu fla mirth gito, in the gap betwenn 
the VuihhAf* and Vipula hJIliu whom the high road 
from Biliit now *ntM the valley, This road pateoa 
ak>og the eart of Now R&jgwv which la on high 
ground which wai ooverfld with deiue wood in the 
tini* Of thfl BucMIin, And w« used for diupCHling of 
dsmd bodie* winch could ml bo crttMliHl. 

in Bear* Wa Hiurn Tmh 47 (p. 118} the tradi 
tiqn i» recorded that when fin? dn-troydd the loyal 
paiAoci. in oeder to cany out him^lf the ducm Iw 
had imj*>asd upon oihflR, Rim^iairn retired tofrvia 
(ltd SiLavana (Bcnf'd 41 cold fowat ,+ ) and handed 
over the rein* of giwnrnmBnl to lb i'linco royfti- 
In Leggo s Tmtxte *f Fa ip* Hi | the tradition 
mentioned in that AjlUialm hwH Now ftfijSgftm. 

In the n|Hmingline*ef the I Oth Book :ol Atomtfm**'* 
BudMha*urit* Siddii&rthn ia d«Kuil>ed or emcring 
KAjegtha, whi^li was fhu nbodn of Itws fiodd ' 1 1 of 
wmhli (.Stiirmdgrhorn ftij*KTh*ip) nml «'*■. U.th 
protected and oni.-vu^nted by bills ^nil porifled bj- 
it»H»|nciuuH wotwt Of tl» tn hot firing* (tnpodaiij* 
^ronya, or DambiaAfa. MW tho following 

Hddhfcrtji* from th< f>ui#r aparimrtd* of hUpabKc- 
also merit inn* that iho ^^1'* prinfiO 
worst to tile P 4 ijd»vtiparvat* after onUeaUiif almt, 
In the V*my& V^*kn {Oldaoberg, p, it a* 
irusulianotl thnttha Buddha wLnt te wiird.^ It^agrha 
find 4toppe*l at Supputltthfl CVjiiyn ia the gATilen 
of Lfcttl.ivrtjuv which ta the modern Ji^hjan 

Lii'liLvunn}. Bimbij&n» caw® ri »- oi hla 
cftTilto] v, 1 1h a larpe rolinu® to rogrivn him. Noxt 
day the Buddha wuni to the |^w» within the 
city and tu ontorlrtined by the kingp who made 
ovur to liuu a royal pert *ith a rewdeono for tho 


M&ftcr and tin di^ijikw. This ptfefl bOLUtrnu runioun 
M Voluvnrui. 

In UtlddhAghoja'l oomniunuiry on the DfghitTii- 
kftya (f^yion eflilkm* HirtrAvimrAiw taiji;iiwit , p, fWlj 
it iaHinL^i thaL Ftimtiinlmrlui ciBl lkitA tupatuujfi rj- r -i,. 
ill order to i.nu-vn him to dsAih {So piEaraiia idpa/iu 
pfutlAipdip'^i]. 

In the Samii.VliplmU SultA 4Dizh*mk^y4. 
P.T-S, edftloii, p. 47 Ht k irated that AjAWntra 
woe iLcLting hn ! I.n roof of his palace ill Kiljugniu 
on n full moon Imt could not enjoy unypl«Miini 

aa bxa mind vu much tiouhfod oa ^luut of 
fin vi tiit killed im hither. Iu ofder to Attain peace of 
ndnd he sought on intarvienf with the Duddha. who 
wan tkn iitjiytng in Jlvaki'a mango pSW* lr3 
ont^r tn reftch the grt>v^ he went out of tbo WalW 
city by the eastern flat*. We are tofd in the oom 
mantar> r by thlddhAghn^l {P,T,S, win,, p, lEOJi— 

i’e pdcfno drdrTTia nikkhawtmd -pah&<EtG£Ch(ljfii*b 

pflviH. 

Tnm*t<itiQn .—Qoiag ont hy the eaat ga?c he 
rrUc'RHi] into [ ho flhocle of the mountain. 

In Ik* ^fajjhima NikAyn, UJ P 7 (P.T<8.), tbii pa.- 

aago oeenm !—£ta?ri MWlJUPf* dnoncfo -.•’ 

dAurfi' Fdowann 

fiiWpl-jetVi. T«rtfl itAo pqna xtiTmyrrM* mfjif J/iIi7ud/<o 
Ajdtotauti FedfAipimo pait*ankhdr£ptU 

rdfl*& Fajjottna 4*im>o™Sno. (AjAtflaatm repaired 
ZUi&grhfi AS he apprehended An attack by king 
IWyora. Tb« vm uocm aitar the parinimimn ut 
the Duddha]. 

Tlie following oecure in fsvajJwUu of 

the Ehittaciip&ta t—Agamd Mjagaha™ ffrwf^Ao, 
dhaw* {The Buddha w.jut iu Raja, 

pahki, whioh Wftfl tkafl GEfibtiaja uf the [Jonjils of 
Mefeilha}. 

Tticio wero two ObrivTajea in atwtant Indio, one 
in tbs FbuiAb (KdkAya rdrya> F and tlio other, thw 
Gmvm|ft of the fjeoplc of ilfljsHlin Olnvrijft tite- 
raily inoar» a cattle-fjcn or pasture enoloased by 
hilli* 

In IfuddhiighHi^a'rt jumctaUon (P^rnmnithA fatikA| 
the fallowing oecun (Colombo edition, H b., p. SSDJ: 
—fo«u itdmaw, to™ hi iWam- 
CJijyAoJtWn fVAnrd X#lgtli- Frpuffa mtmakeifin •" P<m 
minain ffliii'Afl COjO fA«>on fa^nw Qii&ttojwiti 

W 4 dfi a {tiinhhaja l* also Iho name of the mi* <ewn 

RijfWit ff J and it ta aitm^d like O «Hkr^n [Or 
paatun:} w ilMfl blip Uvu luH% by name. Pcuid**v Hi 
G^jjliakutAp Vohem. J«gih, VcpdMt 4iiul ilmtefom 
it ii cudipd Giribbaia. 

Qmvrm)* i« tlrt "mcnin^n rp of ^ Ciuum 
tisvcUtrn, end BBjagTha U» iaDer. walled town, 
whoro the tinft tired. 

In A.STt-, lOOS^flp p. 102. » c « mentsoned that the 
OKca^tioii! Fit New KftjgTr did net bring u. flglit 
ouyihinfi eAilifit then Iba Mcoml century before 
Ctimt. 

D. N. 

a 
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A St. THOMAS LEGEND * 

Bv T* K. Joseph, B.A., L*T. 

An anonymous Portuguese MS. (Sloan© MS* 
2748-A, British Museum), by a Missionary, who, in 
or after a.b, 1576, waa living at the Carmelite Church 
of Anjicaimal (i*e*, Emakulam), says (folio lOr) that 
the very Hindus affirmed that there was an image of 
Our Lady in the pagoda called Tir Corunfa belong¬ 
ing to the king of Upper Cranganore. The Rev. Fr. 
H. Horten, S.J„ suggests that the author of the MS* 
is Fr. Mathew of St. Joseph, who helped Van Bheede 
on his Hortws Malabaricus, Amsterdam, 12 vote., 
1676-1693, The Missionary^ Tir Corunfa is Tiruk- 
kurumpa (Sanskrit, J§rt Kummba), the goddess 
Kali (a long, l as in call) of Cranganore* in Cochin. 
We know that some of the early Portuguese went 
into a Hindu temple and worshipped the goddess 
there, mistaking her for St, Maty. 

Vasco da Gama and his companions went to a 
Hindu temple in Calicut under the impression that 
it was a Christian Church* and as he knelt by the 
side of Gama, Joao do Sa remarked, “ If these be 
devils* I worship the true God '* (Castanheda: Hi$- 
toria Coimbra, 1552-4, p. 57). According to a jour¬ 
nal of the first voyage of Vasco da Gama, 1497*99, 
n They threw holy water over us and gave us some 
white earth " {bhcamtm t ashes), “ which the Chris¬ 
tians of this country are in the habit of putting on 
their foreheads, breasts, around the neck, and on 
the forearms. They threw holy water upon the 
captain-major ,# (Vasco da Gama), “ and gave him 
eomo of the earth, which he gave in charge of someone* 
giving them ” (the Hindus at the temple) “ to 
understand that he would put it on later ", (Rrteiro, 
1S93* p. 54), Vasco da Gama may be regarded as a 
real Dhariya fie.* non-wearing) Christian inasmuch 
as he did not put on the holy ashes of the sixteenth 
century Manikka Yachokar of Calicut, 

A palm-leaf MS. in Malayatera, about 150 years 
old, has the following legend connecting St, Thomas 
the Apostle and the goddess Kill of Cranganore, 
m [Translation.] 

It is said that St, Thomas the Apostle did not 
come to the Malayalam country, that he came only 
to Nogapattanam (Nagapatam), and that some who 
believed after his preaching there came to the Mala¬ 
yalam country and propagated The Way (Chris¬ 
tianity). Contrary to that I believe for certain that 
the Apostle himself came (to Malabar)* preached 
and baptized. For I give one evidence. When 
the Apostle came as far as Cranganore* a Pulaya 
(low caste) woman decked m many gold ornaments 
came there in front of him with beguiling words 
after the manner of women, in order to hinder the 
Apostle’s journey. He got angry and cursed this 
woman, and by his power commanded, “sit down, 
Kurumpa *\ Bo in consequence of that curse she 
was turned into a stone image. That image Is to this 
day placed in the Cranganore temple. 

aboutthis matter are taken into consideration 


(those words) will turn out to be an evidence. That 
m, they say that the Cranganore territory was in 
olden times a heath, that it lay uninhabited, and 
that there was a path through it. Before people 
inhabited it a pamdeti (foreigner) cam© there and 
along with him came also Kurumpa their goddess, 
(They say also) that he went away after setting her 
up where the temple now stands; and commanding, 
" This is the house I have built for you." 

After this spectacle the Apostle returned hither. 
Thereupon at sunset a Nair passing that way with 
an umbrella and seeing a woman sitting there, 
made advances and went to her. She then request¬ 
ed him to get a house built for her by himself. Bo 
he tried to take her to his house, but she did not 
agree. He therefore went away after giving her the 
umbrella that was in hia hand so that the dew may 
not affect her, H© came the next morning* caused 
the necessary things to be brought, built a house 
and gave it to her. He then asked her who she waa 
and where she came from* ** You will soon have 
| occasion to know that," ah© replied, but did not say 
1 definitely who she was and how she had come here* 
Still this Nair lusted after her on account of her 
beauty, and without departing from there lived 
with her many days, thinking of consorting with 
her. This Nair waa surprised because all those 
days she did neither eat nor drink, and he began to 
make it public. Consequently several people came 
and crowded every day to see her. While all stood 
gazing she turned into a atone imago* Then one of 
those assembled began to dance and said, “ I start* 
ed from Ayodhya, and am come to save the people 
living in the Malayalam country from the troubles 
falling upon them ”, 11 Will you not receive me ? ”, 
she asked. Then all together agreed to receive her 
as their protectress, and made a temple (for her) 
there. To this day they have been worshipping her. 

And this Nair who gave the umbrella finally be¬ 
came the ruler of Cranganore. He te usually called 
the Nair of Kotakkad (t*e** umbrella forest). After 
the lapse of many years in this manner he died with¬ 
out a successor. Then the Swarupam (dynasty) of 
Padinjattedom sprung from the Stearupam of Ayirur 
was given that kingdom. So to this day a man has 
to go there (to the temple) as tho Nair of Kotakkad 
with a long-handled umbrella held over him (by 
another) when the festival of the pagans is celebrat¬ 
ed at the Cranganore temple* 

Although the words of these infidels (Hindus) are 
false, we can lay them all aside and conclude by 
means of our (not including the readers) reason and 
the knowledge we have, that as the Nasifinte (Syrian 
Christians of Malabar) say St. Thomas the Apostle 
came to the Malayalam country, preached, built 
churches, and wrought many miracles for making 
The Way known* 

Considering this (one can see that) it is by the 
power of miracles that the Christian religion {Chris¬ 
tianity) came into being (in Malabar). Therefore 
it must be believed aa certain that just as Our Lord 


* Reprinted from the Malabar Herald dated 15th September 1028 
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Jesus the Messiah propagated Maryam (The Way) 
by working many signs and wonders. He gave that 
power to His disciples also and they preached in all 
the world. [Here ends the translation.] 

We do not know who the author of this lucubra¬ 
tion is, neither do we dare to say how far the St. 
Thomas-Kurumpa legend can be taken as evidence 
for the South Indian apostolate of St. Thomas. 
The language of the original is modem, say of the 
eighteenth century. I leave it to Fr. Hosten to de¬ 
clare whether this legend has any evidentiary 
value. 

As for the immigration of Christians to Malabar 
from the East Coast, the following extract from Van 
Rkeedo’a Memorandum of 1677 aj>. will be read 
with interest. 

[P. 33] “ Three kinds of Christians are found in 
Malabar, namely, the St. Thomas Christians, the in¬ 


digenous Christians, and the Toeppasse (Thuppayi) 
Christians.” 

“ The St. Thomas Christians are not Mallabaara 
by descent ” (the vast majority are descended from 
indigenous Sudras or Nampuris), “ but a people, 
who being persecuted by the heathens for the pro¬ 
fession of the Christian faith, to which they were 
converted by the holy Apostle Thomas, came down 
from the lands of Camatica or the coast of Chorman- 
del and who settled down among the people of this 
country (Malabar). This people banished from 
their fatherland for this praiseworthy reason, have 
gradually become a great race and multitude, con¬ 
sisting of more than fourteen hundred villages and 
one hundred and fifty churches; for many years 
they had as their spiritual head the Patriarch of 

Jerusalem -(Translation from the original 

Dutch kindly supplied on 21st August, 1928, by the 
Rev. Fr. H. Hosten, S.J. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Cow Protection in India, by L. L. Sundara Ram, 

M.A., 8|*X 5i'; pp. viii, 202. Madras, 1927. 

The author deals with this difficult subject from 
the religious, social, humanitarian and economic 
points of view, treating it as of concern to India as 
a whole, rather than as a purely Hindu problem 
Ho aims at presenting a fair statement of the his¬ 
tory of the subject, starting from the earliest times, 
when, as we know from Vedic and poet-Vedic lite¬ 
rature, the killing of oxen for purposes of both sacri¬ 
fice and food was common. How a remarkable 
change took place thereafter and the bull and cow 
acquired a special religious sanctity in India is a 
matter of far-reaching interest. In discussing 
causes that may have led to this change Mr. Sundara 
Ram does not refer to the possibility that we have 
liere the influence of a pre-Aryan culture in the land. 
He citee the attitude towards the bull of the ancient 
Egyptians and of Zoroastrianism, and rightly lays 
stress upon the effect of Jaina and Buddhist teach¬ 
ing. Ho further reviews the policy of great rulers, 
such as Atoka, Harsavardhana, Babur and Akbar 
and others, from remote times to the present day. 
In a chapter on the “ Muslim Outlook 99 he deals at 


some length with the references to animal slaughter 
in Islamic teaching, and he comes to the conclusion 
that the slaughter of cows for sacrificial purposes is 
only a later development of Islamic ritual and 
usage coming into prominence during the period of 
the Muslim conquest of India. Mr. Sundara Ram 
hopes that a frank and full statement of the case in 
its various aspects from the Hindu point of view 
will enable the Muhammadans better to understand 
their position, and will help to compose the present 
antagonism. The subject is one that calls for 
cautious and delicate handling. 

C. E. A. W. Oldham. 


Djawa, 8e Jaargang, Nos. 3-8, 1928. 

Numbers 3 to 6 (May to November, 1928) of the 
8th volume of Djawa , the periodical published by 
the Java Institute, are issued as one and contain 
an illustrated article on “ Music among the Madura 
Islanders ” of 290 pp. by J. 8. and A. Brandts Buys- 
van Zijp. It gives a very full and detailed account 
of the bands, instruments and music of Madura. 

M. J. B. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ANUS AMY ANA. 

The Oirnar and the Kalinga Edicts contain the 
term AnusaWydna. This is a difficult term and 
the difficulty has been intensified by the fact that 
up to time, this word has not been found in many 
places (vide The Pali Text Society’s Pali English 
Dictionary , p. 43). At one time, the word was 
translated into “ assembly 99 and on another 
ocoaaion as “circuit.” A new explanation has 
been suggested by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in 
the Journal oj the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society . 1 


He asks: “Would the whole body of the 
High Ministers, who as at Taxila and at Ujjain 
were charged with the government of the Presidency 
or Viceroyalty ‘go out* or * be turned out ’ 
together for the purpose of going on an official 
tour ? ** And he goes on to observe, that “ the 
result would be that the capital would be without 
a single minister during the alleged tour’.” 
This interpretation was accepted by the late Dr. V. 
A. Smith who observes * :— 

•‘He is probably correct in referring to the 
Sukrontti and interpreting the term as signifying 


1 IV. 36. 


2 Afoka, p. 164. 
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(i rtg iiW r.yftitm of traojfer from ob» aauliun or 
difttriot to smother., designed iq prevent the tlLuma 
apt to urtfHir when affiCEAJj remain too lung La A 
pariteukr k>naliiy. H There wo rcrtaiu fcispaen 
oi tta tpa^Uou which tav* I* bo dlfwtwd tafnro 
the proposed iuti.T[if£ibalion can be uecvptcd n* 

flul. 

Thfl fir»L thing wo bani la nolo t* taw far the 
£if£nrnfli i# to l> *a am Authority, It 

:>, u Li.^lii WL>rk t which I would lKsa|«lc very 

much to depend mi, Secondly, there ia no montir n 
of ^lilusn-L miEiirian in the nt ita ^uhruft&r 

rqfem'd ks by Mr, JaYuawaL* 

<B, nwdufrraJi|ii|irovidi» forthe tran-fsif ol oa Unfit 
rniuistgra with their two utwlfir'A^rutirirt 4?wry 
three, five, «ev™ -ir tan yaar*. M Tta p^sora an 
kuulitcd by Prof, B, K Sju-Lju t is as fallow* r 
11 Ho ihould always appoint thnte rm-u Fh i f each 
d^pirtmat, the w;wat of tbn» oil Al llw h(yul and 
ihu two giber* *s OVMBM«t for tiiree, five, ttfVtto 
or tan ym«, and having netiedd each officer's 
<|UAlitltatkinJi for the work entrusted, he should 
never give office for ever to anybody and evnry* 
body. He should appoint men to offices E«l"t**-r 
rxsuiLnmg the tit new of Uw pciaonn for tlieim 
For who does not (tel inioiiaited by drinking of 
tlicr vanity of offices t H ■ 

Ai this translation dors not appear to ta very 
IstcroJ, 1 venture to iruniilate it nu Mlire * a " Thefts 
should bo ono chief office, iuiiIlt whutfl there will 
|m two owrawm of itai deportmeiit* The u&n&fe.r 
ii to lw made niter 3* £, 7 OT 10 yean!, Hia 
the officer's) work and dmniH in doing it have 
in ha i^mudurod in truafning him, Seeing that 
ha Is Ht for that post, ho 1* to be appointed to that 
post, for awry in an gets intoxicated by copying 
ft jXiflt for a long; Hina* For that purpote he lb to 
be appointed lo some other pan* provided itat ha 
it fit far ii T M * 

IH. JftyaAWai AHaurOon that *'* defined period 
of efficfl was regarded as a iaffitary provision 
*m reminding the Mimatcru of their Limited 


oujouriL and makii^ them mindful of their ni- 
[b i luuliila I y r T 

May I Submit my roaeon far not uccapting \M 

view J 

First* 1 beg to refer to the £utamHi itself, where 
the king is advised to appoint htv chief adrisen 
to each past by rotation. & 

UlhL'n? doc* wot m**'cu to te any ^uoatkin of \nmu, 
uuh And tboraainti m a scplai nt^d in ibe nest ^faiu, 
wLirh says Ebr ‘"iho kjug ditsuld ant malm hill 
offieer? more powirful tftnu 1um»l/, TI 

Thmii another rcanon—it very strong onn, and 
ihia wa can limn m the Edicts thL-m^fvt*. Jn 
the very LdJct when tin:- U'nnoocurs, ■wn- tobl 

ibal tba ofEnara W*f* to ptOBHl for their other 
huiiiLHi, rhii being their lay bvwnc« whirh had 
lo bo indudod with the special ]»ur|-Kje, w , iho m- 
ideation of thD Law of Italy* Tba PmviudAk' 
Edict also lays down thui "in Bfcunhuirn wiib th« 
Law of Piety, l ahull stud forth in oufaiiun t 
every five yearn such paraum a# are of mild and 
lamporaLfl dispeiition and rfgardiui of ik *flJ'C;tlty 
of life, whu knowing this my purpose will <umply 
with mv mstructioc,' * And it OoulillUIM> '* when 
tlso high olllwri nfortftftld proewd on 

imwtfer in njlatlon, than without ariloctiug ihofr 
eve jwnlinary) hu^nra*. they will cariy ooi tin- 
kJngV LustruttJon*" j\ud wIicji WO wjnaldftr in 
fhia oamu^otlcm thne tfe great king him^U 

JliuL loLiiw uf piety„ when ho vialioil o*i^liofc ami 

UrihmnjyA*, wltblfl HbendHy to tbum, vidted eldr w 
With larg?S* of gold, visitc-d (hr« prvpla of the «j®try 

with ifljilructi&ria in ibo Law of Rety Kid ^liBcuifWpn 

q{ that Uw, Wo cam oahdy -say I tat his nyhorduinu * 
nho„ fpjm llw? ilownwofda^ had to partorrm 

t htw> toura of paly. To xi hi and t jjftbl WW very 
far of! from tho capital, and hence the luurt E »f |jivty 
to these two placet were to lv* undartakeii after 
3 yean, Lu t shorter perioda U n> he olatTV^ 

od» in view of Eta longer dklUueo from ihir 

capital. 

J. N. SiMAui'ik n 


3 JB&BS.. vo). IV, pt. i{p, 3Ty 

l Th-t Sacred Book* qJ the FUruhit Furies, 

I Prof, fsorkar adds the following note —" lEerc ore rules for tbs managemsnt of each A^fAiLho or 
iUrl^lkCliOQ, Lf, h department. /^orJnta inupcetflffl, CVfTKtft HO^nO-ycAr- Thft term ol ^ tenure 

of appointment !■ for 3, 7. or IM ycara accordiasz lo /kjrj^tlotaalya, le« t qiialtikali-i-n ^ulrdrMfyo 

wi%nin Eho king n^ninat btal'Qwil of pcrmulicnt offi™*. AppoinlanfiUt to posts should bo iy.H'-i.nii[ng to t tmt. 
ilunrsig good Lpohovionr. II the pride of poaithm b.'Wildcni the officer, and ho proves* unworthy of the «»* 
ponsibillty, he "htnild ta dljoruR^cd. HV>rk in tho sole lost and recommend*!ion for office," 

* I am indebted to Prof. S. N, Majuindur for bvlpiog mo 10 inLualain It. 

? JBORSo IV, 39, l fit im and *08, jHrfOordba, 

v Thcfl# vary irmu have been m->6 in Ita jSidtran't/L* le L (Rmck Erlict VIII)* 

II Mr. V. A. duuth ctwvw : * l 11 Wt cannot explain with certainty why il wo* thought neevtaory lo 
trenifcr th^officiidB in tta out lying pro vinca every thr#^ yenm. 0 Aiaha^ p + lfl7, I venture to suUmk 
the above espLanatkm. 

I a Thh note, written by the late I'rop^sr J. N. fumaddar ataut four yeara ago would appear to 
have Lpgtm io the preaa-—JoisFx-Enrtob. 
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SOME CORRECTIONS TO “A VERSION OF HIR AND RANJHA.” 
[As Th.vsslaild uy Mu IL A. ROSE. I.C.S. (Retired ),J 
15 y C. R. SING HAL, P&ixce or Wales Museum, Bombay. 


Introduction. 

It was in the year 1925 that my attention was first drawn to the article 
entitled " A Version of Hir and Ranjha,” by Mr. H. A. Rose, I.C.S. (Reid.), published In the 
issues of the Indian Antiquary for the months of September and Novemb r 1925. As I 
could not get the original text of the compiler Asd Singh and as the Editors of the Indian 
Antiquary could not find space to print a complete translation that was prepared by me in 
1920, to secure continuity of style and treatment and to present the whole tran lation as a 
single readable unit, I have set out below those lines only in respect of which I consider that 
corrections should be made n tho version published, with Mr. Rose’s translation and my 
emendation placed in juxtaposition. 

The text printed below is that used by Mr. Rose in his article referred to above. 

Text (Stanza and Line). 

Alif (1). 

1. Ake 1 Rabb nuii y&d kar'ye ; 

3. Mere andaron uthyd Char-ydron 2 :— 

4. “ Kissa 3 Hir te Ranjhd joriye, ji, 

5. Waris Sh&h d& hai b&y&n jehrd, 

6. Phog-satte 4 *atar na 6 choriye, ji, 

7. Asa, 6 Singhandn 7 h&l kuchh gum ho we, 

8. Apo-dp matlab s&rft phoriye. ji.” 


1 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
0 . 


7. 


8 . 


4. 

8. 


Rose'8 version. 


SinghaVs version. 

Come and celebrate the praises of the 

i. 

Come and let us remember God, 

Lord, 

Within me have arisen the Four 

3. 

0 Friends, an idea sprung from ray 

Friends (saying):— 


heart, 

“Construct the tale of Hir and Ranjha 

4. 

Of singing the tale of Hir and Ranjha. 

As Waris Shah has told it. 

5. 

Of what Waris Shah has told, 

Do not leave out the sprinkling of the 

6. 

Let us take the kernel and leave the 

scents ; 


husks. 

And if any point is missed by Asa 

7. 

As& Singh will let no incident remain 

Singh 


untold, 

Disclose the meaning of it thyself,” 

8. 

(For) we (ourselves) will unfold the 

, 


full meaning (thereof). 


Alif (2). 

4. Bete ath, jainde w&kif kdr lokon. 

8. Bhai ndl Rfmjhd karan kh&r lokon. 

And had eight sons of whom wo know. 4. And had eight sons trained in their 

work. 

There was disagreement between Ran- g. Brothers were feeling jealous of Ranjha. 
jha and his brethren. 


Be. 

1. Boliyan murde Runjhanen nun 

2. Sat bhai jehre usde han, Mian : 

1 Read A keh. a Road yfiro. * Road Qissa. 4 Road sattie. 

5 Nachoriye is one word, therefor© na should not bo separated. 

« Sing ha should bo joined to Asa. being part of the name, without tho intervention of a comma. 
T AW* is a separate word, and should not l>e joinod to Singha , 
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3. Ghar jit wo te b&vian* lant u ’fine, 10 

4. Nal tuhmatan do qadhan j4n, Miiln :— 

5. “ Nadhi Hir Sy4l di paran leawen, 

6. Tadan j&ni 11 tain-nun jawan, Mi&n.*’ 


With (vile) words to Ranjki 
His seven brothers abused him. 

They turned him out of the house with 
scorn and curses. 

On hearing these words from a tra¬ 
veller :— 

" Go and get the troth pledge of Hir 
the Sy&l. 

She is fit lover for a youth like 
you.” 


1. They were taunting R4njh4, 

2. Seven brothers which he had. 

3. If he goes home he meets with taunts 
from his bhabidn (brothers’ wives), 
Who were worrying his life with false 
allegations. 

“ Should you win the hand of Hir, the 
Sy&I girl. 

Then wo will concede you to be a 
brave man.” 


4. 

5 . 

6 . 


Te. 


3. Chai vanjli, khundi te nal bhur&, 

He took his flute brown with use. 3. He took his flute, stick and blanket, 

Se. 

fi. Hathuii saknA be rozgAr, MiAn. 

8. Kehj-i karegA agan kaltar, Mian. 

Without a livelihood save by my 6. Empty-handed and without any sour- 
hands, Sir, ces Q f livelihood. 

What commands the Creator will give. 8. What God will do next. 

Jim. 

2. RanjhA howe khalA hariAn 1 * jehA. 

RanjhA was left alone and perplexed. 2. RAnjhA, being perplexed, stood there. 

Chim. ld 

4. Girdi baith bharindifin muthieni. 

And they sat down and began to pound 4. And sat around and began to shampoo 
« rain - him. 

Tic. 

1. Qisso 1 * Bh&gbh&ri ^ koloii dasiyae. 

Whose tale is told with that of BhAg- 4. Some good-natured girl from near by 
’ 1 ri ' replied :— 

Khe. 

4. RawAn nadl ten sAyan de nAl hui 

5. Pahlo mar muhAne nfin chAr kitA : 

Coming to the river with her compa- 4. And started from the stream with her 
mon ’ companions, 

First she began to scold the boat- 5. First she beat the boatman very 
man * severely. 

D&l. 

2. Ap us-di Hir tamAm hui: 

_ 3 - Ranjhe AkhiA : “ peA-ho palang Hire ?” 

8 Ke&dblMUbt. ~ - — --- 

£2 e!L the * ah °"}? b ° D S0 'r ated frora th » word and joined to that following. 

„ SJ 1 12 Reiul hairdn. 

*** hs€t 15 For Bhdgbhdrt, read bhfrjbh&rU 
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1S3 


3. 

4. 

7. 

8 . 


3. 

4. 


6 . 

7. 


7. Singka ! Hir Ranjheto nun kah-chuki: 

8. Sane khesk kabile 18 gkulam hui. 


2. 

It was all over with Hir. 

2. 

Hir became wholly his. 

3. 

RanjhA said : 44 Am I lying on Hit’s 

3. 

Ranjha said: 44 Here is lying your 


bed?” 


bed, 0 Hir”, 

7. 

[Says] Asa Singh ! Hir finished speak- 

7. 

0 Singhs! Hir gave words to Ran¬ 


ing to Ranjheta. 


jha :— 

8. 

The message of love had enslaved 

8. 

“ I and my relatives have become your 


her. 


slaves.” 


Zdl. 

3. Jad&n ’iskq dc mu' aniila 17 sire asan, 

4. Jad&n 1 * prit na sagegi 19 pal, Hire. 

7. R&njka kahia je 20 :— “ tkag-ke m&rn&i.” 

8. Tgd&n hum chhad khiyal Hire. 


When an affair of passion possesses one, 3. 
Then, Hir, love cannot be endured. 4. 

Ranjha spoke :— 44 I shall die from the 7. 
deceit.” 

Then he immediately ceased to regard 8. 
Hir. 


When affairs of love will come to a head. 
Then you may not be able to retain 
love (of me). 

Ranjha said :— 4i H you want to kill 
me by deceiving, 

Then, 0 Hir, leave the idea of love 
immediately.” 


Re. 

1. <k Ranjhi& tud-di ho-ckuki. 

3. Kasam 21 Pir faqir di kh& kite 23 

4. Dil jor lita Jaft n&l Jatti.” 


1. Ranjha, your affair is finished. 


Who has taken an oath on his Pir 
That a Jatt must be united to a 
Jatti.’* 


1. (Hir said) “ R&njha, I have become 
yours, 

3. By my Pir, the saint, I swear 

4. I have surrendered this Jatti’s heart 
to be united with thine, a Jatt*8. 


Ze. 


He will always 
night. 


4. 

bo 


6 . 

7. 


Jehre 23 nit paunde dinen r&t, Mian.” 

there day and 4. Because there had been always quar¬ 
rels, day and night. 

Sin. 

Ral&-kan> kise do nal, R&njha. 

As& Singhfi, ! Majhin bele le-varya. 

6. Ranjha, you should join there with 
some companions. 

Asi Singh, RanjhA entered the pastu¬ 
rage with the buffaloes. 


7. 


Let them not get mixed up with any 
others, R&njhtl, 

[Says] As& Singh : Ranjha drove out 

the buffaloes. 

Shin. 

5. Churi 24 Hir thin leke nazar dharda. 

6. Nale majh bhuri 26 sanda shir, Mian 


16 Rend Qabilr. 17 Read mud mile. IS Read tadd n. IS Read eakcngJ. 

20 Jr should go with the next word, lhag. 2i Read qasmn. 2 3 RoacI kete. 

23 Read jhefr. In the aliscnixjof a herdsman, the huffaloesof Manju used to stray into the fields of other 
farmers, and thus quarrels laal constantly arisen, in order to put a stop to this, Hir cleverly suggested 
to lier father that he should engage Ranjha, who wa3 her lover, os herdsman to look after their buffaloes. 

24 CktLrt, which is prepared by mixing completely ghi and sugar with bread, is the ^vourito food 
of the Panjabis in general, but of the farmers in particular. 

35 The uiilk of a bhuri (grey) buffalo is regarded as a healthy and delicious drink by the Indians. 













THE IK0L1S AXTlQDAAy 


f OCTilltliK, Itl.'O 


1*1 


5. 


0 , 


I, 

5. 

6. 

7. 


7. 


Afl he rcoelvis] iiiu fom! from tlir. 
Among the grey b uflatucsi. 


6 . 


3. 

4- 

o. 

ti, 

7. 

B, 


Riving nifleivnl hu> chittl from Hir, ho 
offered (to Panj t'ir), 
t>. Ami idad the milk of & gnsy buffalo. 

SwSi. 

Cluiii rnklj RiinjJitilt 1 ilo ji;in Jfttti. 

Narlfofi Icn-gii 1 Siauclo nlr iinint ; 

PkhJiuu KAiijLmu-thun diiiri ruling [iti. 

Kaido bn nb? Ay a faqir hubi. 

Ai Hir SAnjbi hltt galli. Singh* I 
Kaido magar bhaool J&Ui Hir hawi. 


3. Ami left it with R VnjhA. 


the 4. 


II'? took some cutd water from 
river, 

Anil then went to Giiijiia and n( 
for some food. 

Kiii'io enmu diignLuvl a beggur 
Hir canto anrl talked to RAnjhil, [pays 
AsAJ, Singh, 

And behind Hir, thi-Ait Return- Kairfo, 

ZuM. 

SiiigUit! ChAr ran Inn KAujliA aim hr fty&. 


0, 

t. 


Altar koepmg the pot cOHtwining rJi&ri 
noat Kiiujhft, 

fcsbe wont to tho stream to fehdi soma 
cold water. 

In her abjure, RaiiJJiu wan auked for 
c/iwrf by KaidOp 

U'h*i hud enri>ft riitfguiiod n.%, a beggar. 
Ktn^liA when lire returned. R&njhA 
trilkfsd to tm about this incident, 
riitfn Hir. tho Jaftl. ran after Kaido. 




driving i-Itu buffaloes, 


aftvr grilling the liullnliwia, 


Ttie. 

*■ Hir ik vLhiila di gal kirde. 

4, ftUo snoolidi? m iiTid tlieu dmng. foken 


fie set to work to tank-' u marriage for 
Hir, 

Mack kta thought m eadiif^ good 

people ! 


3 They sat together and etitiHklnrnd about 

thf* marriage of Hir, 

4. And wot? tbuilLUig over the good ami 
hflil aspoetoof the matter. 


1. With groat harahne^i Hir '5 father 


Zti€. 

1. fjulm kiln b4|j Hir do ne 
d. Haiti vas nuchal^s Haajhoue djl ; 

7. MidiTii^ wl3l*1o CliMrliotc UUeiilvI kits : 


RinjUA^ blooil would not How- In his 
veins : 

*\ kihe Isogged Ghfbhjik for L s months 
grace. 

Vi fa. 

- Uul 1 iik UiA ghum& &v4 dial piehhua. 
d. Jfttti Hir dUgir jan sikr finny-i : — 

*' 11 Hfiiijhjl Anil A andii giyi v«| piohkAn, r 

7, iSinghA 1 Hu likliyii ^ Jogi h%nv kwen/' 

‘" Vl1 - ,, - 4ll » “ 4 fcL |' vmiiJ irVftnl, nIwcM nut- Iv 7inl7‘ 


!, The failwr oE fJ Lr committj)d m act of 
compulsion. 

3 t Ivmidi a waa mtuhk' Lu ilo any thing. 


CiiLuduh bogged ol hut (lij Htivy thcro) 
hir one month. 


ah mu ii.iri-s f nhmt i vnouti uf *tav l \hi n? riiitSu,. .,,. . . 

. > 1 .. wj*,. n* «w £;*^*52JEr jet - w 
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■■ A VKJtSirpK OF HfH ami RAXJtU 


m 


2. 

5. 


Followed After in a pcHnioiuto rage. 
Hir. the Jatti, heard ul hLi dtatrenu :— 

" Rflnjha is coming after lih." 

- - - . “ FrctCJld to lx> a jeyt." 


1. 

2. 

4. 

5. 

0 . 


(iknin. 

1. Uhtim-iiatyi jaiioh khnt.t milvA. 

2. Jogi 1 unman di karo tot hir KuujfitL. 

5, Aukha jhAg I min j&ngat chJr UAnjlni, 
>>- XAth dir-maiiur (An hahiii kit A, 

d. Aipar pal-bl hojfft dAmongfr Kuiijhe. 


2, KetsmiH in a r*gn from the rood, 

■" When the t*id Hir, the Jiifti. Jiestrd of 
thin nowx, 

0. That Jtsiujha who «n,. following her 

fur si timv, niturn ml (dinuppointed). 

7 - * . * *' Come, after becoming h 


When lUnjhfl grief* harassed received 
the letter. 

Hit arranged to disguise himself as a jcxji. 
With groat trouble ho uut through the 
jungle, 

[Uorakh| iiiith then inside si thorough 
arrangemoTit for him. 

And K&ujlui became his true devotee. 


1. When RAnjtia received the letter, his 
grief disappeared, 

2. He was planning to become a yapt. 

4. After cutting through the impenetrable 

j might and forest, 

The NAth tried hb heat {to keep him 
from Iretroming n Jogi), 
d. Hut RAnjhii was peraiatiMit to become 
one. 


S. 

t. 

3. 

7. 

S, 


2, Aiuyun klu ill lifit+rn almhr jo V&sdisuu. 

4. MAr amnia ri wtriAu fm-siira.ni. 

They dwelt by the well below the vil* 2. The village girl* came to the well, 
lagi* : 

All the girl* laughed at hiiu. 4, -Vil I.Iih girls were laughing mid o 

changing AigiiH. 

U. Dud J Litl- tii gun thf m cluclli. dulyfL 

4. Ja-tti khafik 33, lari nal j hi: ray An dn - 

5. 41 N&n Khair dA/ p ten dhuiitfir Hir tain, 

7. Singh A I R An jin* m vaiij bUldftr^ viuhnii. 

8, Ktvlhj^ii Sahti nun mil hakh^rryaij do. 

And milked thts cow erf Dart, the J&tt 3. Thy cow of the Jaft was frightOUOd and 


Thu Jutti (Ilia wife) drove him tint with 
ahttw, 

[ laying j : " In the name of Cot!, ho 

Hoarchod fur Hir, 

[tfayj* Aaul] Singh : lUrijhi hy a t riek 
Ckit Suhtl to oomQ out of the nvrrf. 


the milk was M piR F 
4, And the Jatri fought furiously (with 
RAnjbl) 

o. fc ‘ Undue this |ioi Urn co of bogging/' you 
aro warohrag lor Hir,, 

“■ Shiglu&l RAnjh* W«nt into the bhandttr, 
8. And drwe Sahli (from Lliuru) hy qnar* 
rolling with hnr„ 


a4f, 


4- SM Sikliti tic moriM Jft-khufaV. 

iV (Hahti muthf^ rlnoil. Ehnijlin luve riuJiiu) T 


ilnml khdrht. 

-fi lti.kk Ij/rrJM. yrlr* I'lifcH m ,i iLnkii^i diwui i-j it i^( \uqu^ ^irin 4l Minis tfjihinitkj: wllfral^. 

*4 Hnftcl trlUlh, 











TJIft iSliiAK AVTKfCARV 


l OnTutuni, IttiS 


m 


4, 


7 . 






7. 


8- 


L 

4. 


7. SiligU [ Haiti! theb goll dP 1 nitfhl 3 * this 

S. Ap moliyfin di mAr hfift-hlmtA : 


And while h« HtoocS wrangling with 4, And picked up a quarrel with fialiLf 
t&htt 

(For HiftLti wa*f pmmding ditnu, 

EAzijbu did not take it), 

[Say a Ana] ft high : He gave NaLiii a 
.Hup^fnng drug in a pill 


And ah* herself pounded it with tint 
pcbtlo and ate it. 


ii. Sahti offered rktmh hut RiinjEjl did 
not accept it, 

7, Sin?h4 T Htr made Sjditi tho turgei of 
Ilia attacks (i,c. T lie fOught icry 
furiously)- 

8. And be idmwli vl aa beaten with a 
pettta by her. 

£4m ti), 

Bftitk puehhdL vAug aim&triyAfi cte :- 
Mol linen t cLard RknjhAmyfiii 3 * do. 
ftinghfi [ Mi Ike II ir jAn ghureh JU : 

Habti jun kadbe mil ta ariiyafi do. 

2. She sat down and talked like on afflict¬ 
ed penkui. 

(5. The grieved lover* met each other. 


2. 

ik 

7. 

8. 

And ait Ling down, an it were asked his 
newfe s— 

jVnd there they tuet, and l-Lanjia A> 15. 

grid left him. 

L&ayH AhjIJ riLngh : Thru Hir came 7 
book to the house , 

And SahtI drove her out with her B. 

mm. 

ATfa 

l Mihr letlzi HLr sang Ewhti ; 

4. ftaJili yiir dti mi bin di chili hards 
0. SfthtL nii\ age gal ja hurdi. 


Hmglut ! when Hir relumed to the 
house after meeting IUnjhlt, 
tifttitl worried Hit lib with expre^iono 
of flcoru. 


ftahti and Hir had lie on trbnds 
For S&htj had a lover to moet r 


G+ So (liiinjblj said to Sahtl; 


L. liilr out o\ bvt for Hahth 
4. For SahtI wna &bo anxious to moot 
her bver. 

ft. Sahtl went and talked to her mot her* 


2. Sabti Akhdi : PhAfcW kahi li ^ 
7. Singh4 ! Slide do kobo im mdl AvA 
y. AjjO. Icanudu Fir manA, sftiu. 


2; fc4 Set a an are. my lnnl r 

7. * « * , At Said&’s won! he would 
not coma at all. 

8* Ajjft sent and brought the saint. 

Vim 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

6- 
7. 

8 


2. Sahtl said; Arrange for the treat' 
in flit, my Lord. 

7* * , - . At SahlA'i? request bn did 
not ooma at oil , 

8 . Ajju went and * . . ,* 


KnhndA : KuFaii titumgi nmntt iuAr jab de J *‘ 
HaJili Hir Inq ir nun IaT there ; 

Kothi vi eh pAwim hahar vAr jab do 
ikpu-fip Lo tiireni ytkr jab di\ 

Singliri f Kliflbar hot dm! Khcriy^h mni. 
MibjAh .ViurAd sawir jabfb. 


S1 IWhJci. aa Ep«4 *u*Udn, 

SB r.i!th] ftuyMrtHin Thw wuid k -P.«iUih| irmn ran} mb&nmg ymU, 


*1 fl«ij ieanf. 


- 1 " Rw«l j^uWt 
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2. 


3. 


■U 


6. 


7. 


8. 


1. 


1. 


2 . 


3. 

6 . 


•> 

6. 


2r 


Said :—“ l will recite an excellent 
charm for a snake at once,” 

Sahti and Hir brought him to the 
khefd ; 

But just as |RAnjha] was entering the 
house 

And himself took the lover away. 

Says Asa SinghA : “ In the morning 

the Khcris had the new s 
That Mur&d, the horseman, had met 
him [RAnjhA].” 

He. 


2. Said :—I will soon recite the charm 
and make her all right.” 

3 . The Khera took Sahti, Hir and the 

Yogi 

4 . And lodged £hem in a houso in the 
compound. 

0 . Each one of them took their lover and 
started hastily. 

7 . SinghA, the Khere came to know of 
this incident in the morning. 

8 . They started at once and met Murad, 
the horseman. 


1. HAr sawAr Mur&d kolon. 


By violence the horseman with 

Mur&d, 


1 . Being defeated by Murad, the horse¬ 
man. 


Ldm (2). 

1 . LA jehra 37 legiyA Hir KlierA, 

2. NA1 khushi de watan-nun phir cliariA. 

3. RAnjhe Hir bad-du’A ditti; 

6 . Khushi jAundA Khere-nun phir phanA. 

After fighting out the case, the Khere 
took Hir away. 

And then started with joy to his coun¬ 
try. 

IlAnjhA and Hir both cursed (’Adali), 
The Khera who was going gladly, was 
arrested again. 

2. “ Leawi RAnjhiA janjh 38 banA-karke.” 

6 . Hir mArie zahr khawA-karke. 

% 

“ Let RAnjha bring the marriage pro- 2. “ lUnjhu, you should go and bring the 
eogaion.” marriage procession.” 

And killed Hir by giving her poison. 6. To kill Hir by poisoning her. 


When the Kheris took Hir away 1. 

With joy to their own country, 2. 

RAnjhA and Hir cursed them 3. 

And gladly went and seized KherA 0. 
again. 


Alif (3). 


Ye. 


2. KitA RAnjhe val k&shid 39 taiyar jab de. 

And again sent a message to RAnjhA. 2. And sent a mossengor to RAnjhA very 

soon. 


Alif (4). 

7. Howe harf kam-besh, ta 40 mu’Af karn&n 
If there is a letter too much or too 7. If there is any mistake, then forgive 
little, forgive it, me > 


*T R.?ad jl•tfu. 


Read junj. 


Read qfoid. 


•iw Read tan . 
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THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PRESIDENCY OF 

FORT Sr. GEORGE. 

By C. S. SRlNlVASACHARI, M.A. 

For long the English system of administration, in the early days when their Indian 
settlements had not attained to anything like great strength, was a haphazard growth. As 
Kaye well remarks ;! “ Wc traded, we conquered, wc governed. It was long before this 
matter of government came palpably before us. At first all that wc had to do was to govern 
ourselves, and this we did in a very loose manner—rather according to laws of power and 
impulses of passion than to principles of justice and reason.” 

The Company's factors were subject of course to the orders of their own immediate 
chiefs. Surat, the earliest English factory in the country, was controlled by the Council of 
the factors but often the General or Commander of the Fleet had a regulating power. The 
factors complained that he regulated their promotion and precedence, that consultations 
were often held on board the ships in the roads, that the Chief of the factory signed his name 
after that of the chief naval officer, and that the captains of the ships sat often in their coun¬ 
cils and interfered in their affairs. 1 2 * With regard to the factors’ relations with Indians, 
their disputes had to be adjusted by the tribunals of the Native powers—as instanced by 
the terms of Captain Best's treaty with the Mughal Viceroy of Gujarfit that “ in all questions, 
wrongs and injuries that shall be offered to us and to our nation we do receive from the 
judges and those that be in authority speedy justice, according to the quality of our com¬ 
plaints and wrongs done us, and that by delays we be not put off or wearied by time or charge.” 
As among themselves, that is, among the English residents, justice was administered in cri¬ 
minal cases by virtue of a Kings Commission under the Great Seal which empowered the 
Commissioners to punish and execute offenders by martial law — this is illustrated by a Surat 
record of 1616 describing the criminal proceedings which condemned a murderer to death. 8 
In civil cases the President or the chief of the factory had absolute powers. 

All the establishments on the Western Coast and in the interior were first subordinate to 
Surat; while those on the Coromandel Coast, including Madras also for some years, were subject 
to the factory at Bantam. Each Presidency came to be under a President and Council; and in 
course of time the control of the naval authorities was shaken off. The authority of the Presi¬ 
dent became supreme ; the Council came to possess definite functions, and by the close of the 
17th century, there had grown up the nucleus of the body, that is now known as the Indian 
Civil Service, with the gradations of wTiters. factors, merchants, and senior merchants. 4 * * * 

The names of the Company’s servants had to be enrolled in a regular seniority list; they 
could be transferred from one Presidency to another ; and on occasions of emergency or when 
there was strife in any agency (so the subordinate factory was called) the Directors sent out 
one of their own number or a relative of one of their chief members to improve the affairs. 

1 The Administration oj the East India Company (1853), p. 84. 

2 Thus Kaye quotes from the MS. India House Records that Joseph Salbank, one of the oldest of the 
Surat factors, wrote home in 1617 complaining that “your proud captain Keeling towards whom I have 
ever carried myself genteelly, or rather more humbly than I ought to have done, should offer me that indig¬ 
nity as to place me under punies and younglings to whom for my years’ sake I might bo esteemed grand¬ 
father, yea ; this he did though he never saw them to whom he gave precedence above me.” 

8 The condemnation of Gregory Lellington to death for the offence of manslaughter by a Surat Con¬ 
sultation of February. 1616, preserved in the MS. Records of the India Office, being, according to Kaye, 
‘ the earliest account of our judicial proceedings in Indio.” 

4 The Court Letters of the Company say thus :—“ For the advancement of our apprentices we direct, 
that after they have served the first five years, they shall have £10 per annum for the last two yearn : and 
having served those two years, to bo entertained one year longer os write:* and have writer’s salary, and 

Ka\ ing served that year to enter into the degree of factors, which otherwise wouldhavo hoon ten years. 

And knowing that a distinction of titles is in many respects necessary, we do order that when the appren- 
t;<es have served their terms they be styled writers, when the writers have served their terms they 1* styled 

factors, and factors having served their terms to be styled as merchants.” (P. from England, vol. 1 : 24th 

December, 16 1 5, and The Madras Manual oj Administration (1884, vol. I, pp. 166-107). 
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If ivar. also riieir custom to cut do™ th.i p»y ol their $crauu when trade was stok. 
The Director* kupL a paternal eye on their ,srn ante in India mid sent out ,<l |!|f ' 111 [l!;tliH 
and books u!i theology Tin clmplaiu* of tin proved ns Leon traders m the factors ihmii- 
selves, - though they did not always com mu id the respect nf ihrir little flock*.' Pietro dvlla 
Vftlli", v-wiLiug Surat in 1023, gives a good picture nf the life of the factory ; while Mnndel.dc, 
coming fifteen year* later, describes in fmusefiil tortus the Ufa of the factory community—” the 
strict order olwerecd, the deference to the President, the collegiate Ufa nf the foctnip-. tbu 
Common Table, with the Chapfam In say grace. above all the dicuiu service held daily and 
on Stui'iiws thi™ liim-j " -all of which made h prafoimd intpresHioa on him.* 

tfeidlv tin. factor* md lodgings and ft« boon! at the common table. Tim diet and 
sumphiarv'idlH^ances to the President often '»* -alary; .he three senior mer¬ 

chant* novt to Mm Governor, who rurutKufcwl the CmmciJ. might live oiitanfa the factory, 
and got hmiftu and table «Dos^ of their own. Tim crania of the Company followed 
fmm the beginning the Pnrtdgne* practice of private trade ; and the 15c»mjsuiiy huppo- 

riietiUrl their wage* by granting them un interest in the trade, and in certain < asos it a to 
in the pmliisi and it always pWtertftd “ not against private trading but against «c«mve 
private trading." No official record* of the Presidency have to*. ptc^prmr to 10-0. 
Madras w.lh till I tOS ftnbc.rritonte to the Presidency of Bantamm Java . In JtMl , shortly nter 

it * found.in. the asst nf the Agency ^ t ruurferrari fmm Musubpntom Lu this 1^. winch to* 

«£» the 0hW English rttUcment nn the coast. AndtowCogan, tto Unit Agynt, was succeeded 
by Prime i* Due, the real founder of the «d Moment t fart tot** ft jflMfto **""££* 
the Fori nut the oohmkatiurt of the place. Thu establishment counted nf threefactor. .and 
one ftvdstftTU. JJ Neither Crigan nor lfay is kept in memory (in Slodms) by ^rut or 

pl^numc. Notewn theSseretariat BnUdlflgS in the Fort the auecteftor of MMf 
House, ticar a tablet to commemorate the achievement* of ihu joint fount er> o - v • 

Tile civil wl ft'dish merit slowly increased in importance and the Agsnoy licgan to excrofai' 
real eonttot over the other roust faotnrirw and the small Bengal wtftbbflliments t en n eeii y 
started The Ural direct coKUlWiiitotton betwast. Madras and ihe ^P**? ut 
curred in HJ12-1113 - In which the Agent and tto CommU the Lourt oHJireotom 

with the absolute nrceffliiy of giving a due equipment to the h‘»i-L, n ^ 

revived nol to add to the xto-ngth of the Fort, though the Agent .teied that 
mi ftirei.g.l«-.«-d Ih. ir mote «sdd m to ex«m*»A. v-r jte ■* JJ 

reputed iu oven stronger tonus when a war with the -Pf^ “J* £ ^ 

1 f Dim-tor* mlueeri the civil tolahlifthmeut to two factons, mid the guanl to onlj ten 
mild ion. In lfW3 all the factories on LhetriVomandflCoftst and i ft totig 11 Urrc th '" l ‘ 1 h11 ,ori 
mite to Fort * George. _ ___ — 

^ rlft^r. II toSScftlM Co^T,, 

December HIT fur lli.’n.-piTation of vunnc- aOmn Iron at>|«m ™ .j f tlw Mmi JteUr ami lbs 

I .I,* ^■|-,^ . p IfkJT't/llS IFl tllf? JI-tlbQrti2fblttgJ -?-■ 

,^S3 

,,f of florae, bh ^ ffSKS 

5s^S£v»35£.! 

,* Jfa^r, «■! I* imnidLivtion. pj>. en-SCJ. 

a Humor ; Mttory oj Briii*K India, vtil. IT (1WX1). p- l ft3 - 
* It. D. rtWifff *Vj 0bt v-oh ], p. ttf. 

I VnUma— Manual«f Adm^Uu^n i} lA- .1 fa**u Prcndrvy, «!. -. p. UU 
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Tilt yovniior ur Aj|ciit waulin' Fir*i Mmulu r uf tLu O.niuiiil, Lhe Ii«n kk-Jv^pir was the 
Eiiid iba Wunt-HuitoL- Keeper Mid thv Customer wore the other two moulted The 
(IutL» of UteUuatomcT Wert to m oiiwIihiih, rente and mlu-r tnrnw- he ateu i \t:n lh> si tmucte' 
teriaHiinctiniix "HiHdffiiS! lira been continued unintcirnptodlv to the present day remain 
jihM now tinder the designation of ihc Onlbcitomt- of Madrid and the Hra CiurtuniH/'* 
The Cnuiwil, rnnamlmg of fotir membera, met eve ry Manila} itiiiL Tuesday at erj;Iil intliv mom* 
Irjrr; [t patted orders on all matters ooneonmig the and the ^servant* ini i] m Compute 

The Nwrwkvry kfijifc :i diary of the procmlia^ and « > iiiiniilt 4 itif j-iih ; -aid a capy of i' wjih ^nl 
tu the Company each yfcftr, M together with a general tetter reviewing tho proceeding*: white 
In reply- & gmleril tetter wan received each year from Die Court of Directum/' Thu diaries 
and letters have been preserved either in India of in KAttend, The Members of Oottnell were 
then dealgnatod ns merchant, the utlicra under them being graded as fontripi* imtaam jljhE 
apprentice In addition to the mercantile establishment there wa$ u chaplain on £100 a 
year; who read prayers daily and preached on Sunday and al*r> a school - mo*t^r nn £80 ;l 
year, who taught the children of the inhabitants Of the White Town. 11 The ordinary admi¬ 
nistration nf justice war, as above mmitiimcvk conducted by tho Collector of Ouitomw, and m 
MogHitrata in the Blaek Town he mt alone, Eitropctiu* were tried by the Governor anti 
Cu until in thu Fort. wjlIi a jury of 15 Ekrapcan#. Imho White Tm\n the public peace wus 
maintained by the Agent (Governor) as Commander of the ftaj-rbum. In the Blink Town it 
w&t kept by an Tniiiun public officer known aet the I'edda Naiek. In the early days of the 
set t le nient twenty I ml ran Servants described ua ' peons 1 h ui&eod to keep tho pence. Hid inctjiie nU 
ty however the mimbar with inomaml to fifty. In return lormieh service iheTVdda Nutok wan 
granted certain rioe Hckis rent free, u ■* nki petty duties on rini\ fish, nil and hi'lrhmit. The 
alik e ul Pedda Xutek was tiereditaiy/ ! * 


In llltl I Hir Edward Winter, n member of the then triumphant Cavalier Parly, was ap¬ 
pointed Governor. He quarrelled with him Omiiioil. alienated the native powers and cense 
quiuidy produced a flat'-luiak in iratte. In IG6G he was viiptmuted on the ground that I]* 
had indulged in too much private trade, iuid made «acoiul in CaunciJ. while one Blr. Georgq 
Foioroft, a Londnii merchant, was made Governor. Tito kitnr quickly Hiftenvumd that 
Winter was indebted to the (’ompany in several muttnre and askeil liiui awkward ipK^itiuiis 
rr^arding them. Wmtcr resolved mi th^ hold expedient ul unurpin^ the Iteivoriiornhlp* It 
wm not dithcult for on nnJcnt Itoyalbt (like Winter I To fllseov T ef u protexl wtuird a Puritan 
ftu Foxcraft wan) whose sympathii^ bad beon till lately CnmwDlllan, welh nm™pd. r i In 
altered that the bmgttago oE the new fteiemiir ivelh tretoanabte to tho English €nmn t and 
With, tbfi aid uf the l Join minuter of thr fhirmon and other Iriends^ he arreHtinl anfl iinpri^OiiiNl 
Fosctoft and himself turned the GovLTnondiip. 1 From tbh time 8ir Udwitnl Winter 
found himself iu u situation, which, if loyal to the Grown, wua dceidiodly inuttunu* with tefer- 
nnrxi to the Directors. It is not known that any trade was curried on for thr iHumfit nf 
ECngbucL and It Wto only in 300$, when Mr. Foxcroft luul liecn detained for over two yeiuu 
us a prisoner, that he yield™! to a royal mandate sent out by Commlb Sonera spec telly a[qiomt 
ed for the investigation of tho matter. Mr. FoxcrofL ™ now re^tonxl and dr Edward 
Winter retinal tu Pulteftt and other places. The Dir^/lons in |i](ib sent out Sir William Un£. 
home with six commtoaionom to uivoatlgata the whole of this fmuntotlon : and their report 


* Mmualc/th* Madm* Fwidthty, voL t Wmr ^ *%* IWiiiuft, p iu. In ISTO tlir Msubm dJ«. 

toiPi ihv OhaApot Uwtriot and pla^Ml LimU-r tho piunnofficer *» Mi- with 

(he (taUKIUtfcaa ot CVt(^tnr nf M adnv< imd Si-U t^UtOlrL-i. Tike OoUntor lia« Wll liorn irlltunl of hi 4 
^hargu tcii-ruatqmf. 


nf OtLi^^v* v “ ! ' I *,! l ', il02 ' l[1 Kehnaif}' tri.u tl™ Caapu^ pwmntott n jKtifiun to Uk> Ct>iijietE 

?. ' . t u ^ !^ ou witlniuf. proper DUtlwIt'.' to tiaToo^ oUdielKO irt 

r V™™*** 1 ’ h *ite a &al to tbom ki.I to iM, 

Prwukiiitij and Oo wJIjia Ittdift to Mrforo® oJwxtieaw on *tl Ewlntiinen tu thoir liaiii* to BwlMi 

L4W. See Chart.t* rrlnlu.j to tht E.irt lulu* Cam/uttij/, ItMKMTOi, (j) J, Mliuiv, (p. 
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dtaetoimtg maw dilli-.’uitira in the situation than hud been supposed by tin? Director*. the 
Utter abondmud proc™T in#** r walling hmvover l*oth tho parlKw.'' hr thrsa few- words Mr- 
Udsui 1 U- 41 cribi 1 # kf tin; in «Mt re :u linkable incident that bos occurred in the coiistliutianal 
history of any t ml tan tiettfrinent. for during tkr^ yevM> the Afar) run wUtiYm wos in fart a 
private si itien sippTLibmi^ in Sir Edward Winter end the Directors were powerics .1 to n> 
cover it uuti! they bail obtained, I ho royal ivsuislrtiwn. The ulfiTi* «r the incident on the poti- 
\wi\i situation an' not rerun led \ but if m pmkiblc that the Directur* would Jmvc JuuL ELuUiing 
if they had mijipurLrd Lbuir Agent in the liril hm Lance/' in 

Tbo Director were long unaware of the rovolntten at Madia*, They openilmL FoxenifL 
in I.05B a fresh rommwslnn coim titrating tiuu Governor (with the KJng H s special authority) 
w [ill [Kiwer to try (rcntmiu diurped with capita! nffenoes. Rut iIylh vltm uubjCfaled by Winter ; 
ami the Director; flft m" to know of thn re volution, only in January HJtt7 by way of Aleppo 
from George Gxinden, Pitiakhat uf Siuut P fur the Madras despatches of September sod Orrfo- 
her 1685 were hr Id Imck hy Winter They at nnee pirauntod n petition to the King, wdift 
directed ihe Lord Cliuictdlur Clarendon And Lord Arlington to investigate thrt matter, It 
was only in d-Vcemher of that year that it Cem Lilian Ecu watf tabued for ib^reduction of Winter 
mid Lhe rwtnnLtbp of FoxcruEt. After the latter was restored to tho Ctevteraorahip, Winter 
continuicd to rc^kie at HsdraBi in thn White Town : am] he became “ on object of £ouic 
.ui\]i_ly to Government J ’ till bta final departure to England in K>72, 

Colonel Uyya remarks, ib Foxoroft (who was President till ttiTl} waa the firki Agent to 
bo created Governor of Fort fcft Georgs, a title which was transmitted to a long Um a of distin- 
gninlitvl eucCKwetorti. To modern nccupauls of the guljeeisatorial chair it is probably unknown 
lbut ttiey owe their designation to a MjwIklh murder- Such h the fact/ 111 la order to 
underhand tlm It is m^^ry to trace in brief out line tbo nature of the powers granted by 
pupocwdvQ charters U* the Agont and Conned "1 Madras* Thu diartora oIiIajehscI from Queen 
ElknkrtU an L Kir^ James «f 1600 and i mi Lfltl and 1022, conferred iw piivilegi j esiwjit 
1 1 % r xclusivo tmdfi to Cku East Iiidi^, wliidi fas an oxrcptifuial privilegM in t-lin light of tbo 
p ilitEenl ocononiy of tbi> fcinu», l= The nuxt iaijKirtaut eUav'ci' after the famous uno 
pif 1657) of Cornwell was gnmted hy Ctiarl« II in April I6UJ, and mi nnling to this tho Com* 
piny wnre givun jiuwer and OOmODUMid over tlivir ftirtresflua and were autkoriAcd to appoint 
Gjvorucii^ and other- offlste* for thru govermnent, 11 Thu Govern nr and Council of «oh 
Faeterv were iunrmuiu r l Vj jndgo all persons hi longing Lo ilia said Goviinior uiul Company 
nr thul ;+1[iill In: ujidi-r thorn, in all uauac^ iv he tiler otvil or crimbmt according to Hm of 
this kingdom and tsxwuite judgment aoeortlingly/’ And the dtkf Factor and Council of 
any place fur which there was no 6nvartifir wtrm empowers! to wentl ollcndnrK for pimtahment 
citlmrtoa place w hem there wv& a Governor and iV umeil or to Hnghmd. 11 The Coinjiaiiy 
were aImu ruipnvi ri. d to nuid uliijM of war tor rhr ir fnntoriea, to dioow oftic^rs by cotimitasion 
under their common (*t»d t to ercot fortlMoafirms and to mho iinllcenwd immanH and punish 
potfoiui in their cmjjloyiiicnt, to govern their fantarira by niurttul Inw and to make peaeo or 
war wilh miy lTon ChrtatiRii potvnr. 

(7i? U 


L'- i .sn^ni^ ti]<> cuj.iI uf ji Ijiti't Uu^iwir of MjitlfAH, LorcE Figo-fp by hla Gauocilj. 

nod KiftftwinV ivtelUon in IkiinUiy^ 

VtstifjiA cf Old M&drd* P V<lL I* p + 571, 

15 'Snri'iLM fl Hkf ipi.i A r e, n^iiicMl, .MimuiK'litffl (°1» James I. r. 3-) rxprEwly jin>vlili:«d tfuit miy Ccmpimy 
m ^Pi ii-Ey nf Mfpclwrili wfikh IkAif b^m tmntad iitr ih^ tnafnlfiiiMTKC. enJurgvoivnL or nrilcrtris ol any 
Imilii of iiu-nihimch^ hIksuIc! men in alt IrUol padv£lr<Sff- That thA Kllit IulIjh (XiirpptinyV npht WAifi A lrrAl 
nrfvflrgti wim notddrNl tiv llio Court Vil Beki^h in flu- Ov« of ih" Km! \mUt% CVunpnxiy iJtamUi 

Mint known jl-. Hip t irviU C«f> a! Menopehw. 

C. p. IJltfTf, T^n nf !>/ jfurfi'iT (Ilrri nhl f p f 16- 
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A I'UOPOSAL TO KU'!ANISE INDIAN SUHU'VS ABOUT LS32. 

Bv fku RlClIAKb C. T Kill'Ll-*. Hr, 

lx nrfpiunce to the ittfowoofiou in IJCS of tht Tutkluh script from Arabic- to Luiiu form* 
hy tho Qhwti (Miistftf* Kama! Pashcvl a* mhr uF the Turkish Empire, ^hich is causing ^ 
uiijob stir in Oriental lands—w hia energy and fomeftdaHEi are moms than likefv to carry 
through even so dfffi^uk a ariie-ue—U a intwnwthig tn unte that just n hundred year* ago 
\ ; \~i fl f that kind was in the mind* of educated Bengalis* H must be remembered„ hem 
„vl±t. that m IttfL Hir William Jo: w?- Ltd proponndet! hn great ftdicm* for writing Orwulkd 
bn^ia^a in Roman script, and Dial it has* boon *Lmco, in couw'i of turn. universally adopted 
wUh-o-ii material uhangO* It is ok well to say “ in wursd of time," for tlw old luiptusurtl 
system—.summon sense it waa uaikiUy called by its iwn—died ho huitl that lato as in 
1 tho Afadmfl dctlbcrataeljr adopted the uld spelling as uatsd in the M a dma Rtttfi- 

deney in preference to that of Sir William Jones* to the great worry of nil those who have 
to use Unit otirerwi&a very mlnahb book. Alao it was not (ill the names of Indian Oftfectn 
were inserted in tliu Indian Army List* in ISIH that the Million Department agreed to adopt 
thv Hunterian, i>. p the Junesku, intern ul rvpresenring Oriental termn. It wna forced %•> 
do ih>> as otherwise Indexing bocatno impossible when regurumtni adjutant* spelt *» 
Alt p Ally, UlEy and UHy. 

In 1&3I the famous Kaj& Until Mohnn Roy (l?W-lffl8J, the reformer and founder of tbe 
Bmlnno-SarnAj and many other tilings, went to England as the Ambassador of HnluLhir 
vi ih T the King of Delhi, and rentaiti^i there till he died in 1&33. Among Im papers 

it ri ffUtod that, there was found a doeumuiiL [printed ixdow), which Is of raurh interest in 
view of the Turkish Ohajd'a^riptorkd reform*, m it Exhibits the Views of educated Indiana 
on tho writing of th^ir hngnncei* in thv Roman script u hundred yrani iigrt. 

Thu document is in the India Offiw Records. Home Series, MiscalUnHra*, vqL TO 1 * 
pp. G01^69S| and purports to be a lot Lit to tho India GtU£Ut r but seemd never to have but n 
puhliahiih It la also unsigned* 

The document in by way of putting forward, a** a dialogue, Dio opposing views of lb Urn 
Miuifc Hnthi (Mr, Mad Elephant) and B&bu Tt.ma (Mr. Wm*rn;m) on the practicability uf 
substituting Bengali lor English by Engli-djuicu in Itsdlu, Babu M u 1 , flathi a wild eiithn- 
sLastp a k>rn hull-in-a-ehin.a-ftho|i r and Rabu D:\na.jost the reverse, n Ktaid man of eoinmon- 
and rhedudogma between tlu-jci i&* uLUtiring. Bubu Hatlii propeuiicb two theories. 
Firstly. that the Eiiglbh in fndii nrintdrl iiv- the Bengali fimgmge in dealing with the Indian^ 
and f Ailing that, tb^y should adopt the Dcvanigari script, apparently in Bengali form. 11 ■ j 

oppoueut’s replies—it will ivn seen— J Inn bring the possibility* pructleabiliiy nnd eKpcdienro 
of either seheme—fmve the authors syuipiuhirs. 

The DouuiLiciit 

To the liliter of the India QassHn* 

Sns B -—1' have Lately received t\ Very curious production which pnibubly may fie Interest 
ing Lt> y->ur renders- A frienfl of mine in England chanced to occupy the lodgings which hnd 
hi^en ronently tenanted by the h^tiicnted Earn Mohan lioy mud his family.. Iji one of the 
cWd£ ho found sercml p-tpirs aceidontally left behind by tlie funner occupant* Theso lie 
of oouren took this first Opportunity of tidunisii^ Ui Ditrir owiit r, wha was nut Liam MuhlUl 
Boy hiniisdf, but one of his suite. Two of the papem were, howovor, of so curious a na±iin h , 
that hr, roquesrtac] ami reciuvfil iHTuiisHlon^ (a hike a mpyo'f them. Tht^- [oopien| he train- 
milted to me, and I now forward [nne of] them for pnblkution, should you think them 
vrurLliy of a nkhe in ytuir jiajKT Outs is eIuis entitled On the jK^sihility. pr.iclicnbiJif} . 
and expodktwy of substituting tbo Besigukt* limguage for Lho Englisli/ 1 Kimong iboec of that 
[ill lion who arts in India. 
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T<1 Rmj.VTClSE TNhi l\ SIHIPTS ABOUT tsttlf 


I lift 


Habuo Mu*! Hulk*:. It ii ji l d tenders turn Ut.it the EngUsh Governors and their 
j(#livi> ^uhjcvii filimilif In' nh]i. in raj-w unrt*strielA.*l iiiUircuittK' with mu' another. Should 
u.i cominm 1 to :L(xi!iu|ituli ill**, it would l>e & [neat bl«Mng to the subjects, until it b probable 
iLut our rulers might ultimately benefit by it, 

I» tho aoheuw puraihlh t Undoubtedly. Hove we not vanou* iuatuiiecit uf Uu> lutgoog* 
of a country hcinc diuii^tl. Tin.’ tLubrew died away, utnl is succeeded by Syrian- l’lie 
Hit,in iv.ih formerly spoken in Canstniitinuplft; it hens been tmppltuiteil Ity the Turkish, Tin* 
nil l lYhleti Juui giveu way to the iinsiern Portion. In EqglaiKl the Wolali wav formerly uni- 
verso!, English ii now spoken l here. I could mention many others. 

Baboo Dana. Bui in these instance, if I recotfcct right, the notion? who spoke Hie 
original language? have been swept away, and hove I wen am: eve Jed by others. 

Baboo Jfu#t Matftee. What is all this to n good theory I Your common -souse in the 
ruin of all grand sdierarei- 

Baboo Du mi. Bui if it Wert fOSjflWe, what do you say to (.be practicability t 

Baboo Shift HMkrt Practicability 1 why I hold tin- maxim to be a sound out* flint 
** what man Wlionr man may do nunifi ‘ Bid I hold it to boat Once unsound mid injurious 
to lay down the principle that. " what man fat# no> done, man rnnntit do." The difference in 
the oircunu&anoes of thit case is of very' lit tie ccnwcqncn«j. 

Baboo Dam. Bill would snrli a change be espedient f 

Hu boo Shift IJaiktt. Undoubtedly, Corttidur the superiority of the Bengalee over the 
English. Tim latter is a jargon compeuitUicd of half a dozen languages : whereas the Bengalee 
is derived iuiincdiatnly from tin: Sanscrit, oiw o£ the purest and most regularly furmed 
language!* in the world. Therefore fin English would Iwnefit greatly by the change. 
Besides we have many works*, the [K-ntsal of which wnuld add to their stock of knowledge. 

Haboo Dana. It Kerins to mo that the brat, way would be to rrau«ba« thcne twok-i into 
English ’ for I doubt whether that people would give up their own hanging© and adopt the 
Bengalee. 

Bohan M. ft. They ought to do no, whim we consider how inferior they ore to us in 
Ciuste, cieniiK habits. and mnny other points If they do iioi, it will be another proof of 
their ignorance and prejudice. At any rai- should they I- ' m stupid. I have another plan, 
which, though not quite so good, will hi* a step gained. 

Baboo Dma. What m that f 

fluiiw If. II, To teach I lie English to give up their own alphabet and write their lan¬ 
guage lu the Sanscrit, Bengalee or Dev* Nngn*e letters. By selecting from thrar we may 
wanil y vuutrive With the aasistaneo of diacritical marks la express every sound of the English 
aJphalwt, 

Baboo Dana. Such .1 scheme i=. |s-*h»ibk‘ certainly, since what one act of letters express, 
another may Is* invented f<< represent, lie 1 ciiiil sournl< But do (you] think it will t*e 
practicable to induce the English lo give up their ,,Sd alphabet and adopt this new one I 

/I if tl Why nut l Whot bn# beta doin', ran hr dune again. Wc have many iu- 
lituiiees. The biugtiage ot the Tonga, l.damb fin the Pacific Ik’enn) has various peculiar auunihi, 
v«t those have been Hinictssfully represented by the Roman letters fsmk at the old arrow 
insult nmi various other diameter* found m ancient insutripttaus in <bi» eomitry (India]. 
Thmt* have bcuit supplanted by the let (era iiuw in use, 

B. P rint; Bat 1 have heard that the inhabit.mi* nf the Tonga Inlands had nu written 
character until the Roman was introduced : and as* to the Other ins timer*, you furuet that Hie 
people, who used those letters, have been swept, away, It wk-un* to ta« that thu drommituntira 
ait* dUforent 

U_ M. II. 'fhom again you break in with what you .. . . . «mao 1 tell you .vgnin 

rircninalaueiTi and have nothing to *V, with thowy, uiul that is what I go upon. 

Ii. Da Mil. Bill if you did suecOt*! what would lie the liciiefit ? 
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1L Ji. //. Wry great mdeed. The English letters are ioeoinprohcnaible to all wins 
hnvti nul spent their lives in learning ill l-iii- Hardly on? baa any fixed sOuctL liven 
vowel has two or even three t ami ft great many id the eon^uiaui:* Inive uneh two: nil given 
irt tbo mmt arbitrary way, without any rule. Xgu i propose ifi.vt tlin - 1 i.imdOr* token from 
lTihq Sanserif nr Xagre# tihoitld invariably n^piTRa f In- wiir hnuriil. Fudi a plan a* Hus would 
greatly facilitate the reading fflf] lie vernacular Itflguage* nf India hy U\Q Eaglitth : which 
wuitW give u* a better ehftnoe nf obtaining justice than wo have over had vft. 

Ifrtfm Dam* Well, all I can cay for your plan h that it appear* utt pmui arable =sh tn 
tench the N&livr* oi India to give tip their own imriguiigr! or tetters, OO'I to adopt those? of 
Europe 

httboti M, // + A Ihousuifd time* more *o. Aro not the English iu India fuw in uuiiihcr i 
Do nut they Iwmat how snjwtrinr they are tn m in everything, above all in freedom ffum pro- 
judive, Sorely Ll is much easier for Lwo or ihtee thousand o! them to adopt our kiignagii or 
character, than tu esepoet sixty millions of Native*, maeL of whom are so poor that they wort 
liEvrd nil i lay a I Ihelr respective avoeattom, to give up that which they havu i\msd for cuntii 
rwus And accept a new one, 

Babw Danis, Qh. Hum HAal Wonder* will never ceaau in ihia world. 


A LIFE OK SAND RISKI. 

Pv PANDIT AXAXD KOUT.p T p hj* iioKSTt knis\tt\n Mcmciimlitv (Riymmtd* 

There are several old WOtltS of literature in the Kashmiri language which ore very ini- 
portent from a dSdactio a* well ns fitutt a theologianI point of view. They display the 
graudmr nf the doftlrincn of the Hindu ecripturOfi, expressed in exquisitely line language, mid 
also the deejser mtepjffte of 1 if r—philosophy, ethkm and religion. Indeed, every Kashmiri 
aught to bo eoncciously proud of such a nntkuud heritage Vet. niifortuiiuitety, it tm> been 
prootifniJIy uegteutetL One Midi work, iulilivI). £c iQd rdipfiwi, or 11 The Wise Hayings of 
Lidia.'' was taken up by Sir Coatge Crierwn and l>r. Lionel D. Unmet K They translated 
tno flaying,* into English pfotie and pn Life hod thr-m P tind then Fir Kii'lnm! Temple re ri¬ 
de red thrrra into English Every Ku&hroM aught to be grateful to these gentlemen 

fnr their labour in cnnuerring ihi’ar previous jewels of Kashmiri literatim*, ht-cniisti Liny 
w arv In Ki^hmir i verse and as their style and riialeet were very old and peniilW anA Iheir 
meaning def?p Wild subtle, they were uniivtediglbte to utdinurv folk- lluL rhe above named 
scholars have, in translation them. Iiccn aide X** make their meaning clenr T 

Among the old works nf popular and indite noun poetry oi the same nature p which have 
BOtyot been publuhrd. ™ <he Ntir-mma , containing the wise ymg> of Xaod Hiflhl t utm 
Slmikh Kfini^d-illu of Trirflr. a village 2d uiHh-> to r.he syiiLh-west of fehiagar. Hb' was a her- 

iidt of the Idjihnst order, arid. despiLc sLv ecDtiirie-^ having rolled hy since he Jivetl T his nintie 
is he hi in profound reaped imd vdunitum by both Miiiuunmadimri and Hindus throughout 
Kashmir. He wns tv couteiitpornry nf the Hindu prophetefes. LuJlA fAvarf, anil flourished 
in the IfiHl quarter ul the fgurlo^ath eentiiiy of the Christ inn era. His ^ayuigs, ccmtaliniig. 
m they do, anhUmit lintha. give a glunp^ o! the Enu, xioblfi fund of l\tiH unique ligurp. 
They show how adtnindilv hv mwkrshsid Untinm ualim 1 ami how he taught his lewfona in a 
torse and clever mmsrn r. In ^hurt they show . Lit the wmtli nf Hu^kLn, that this holy man 
wa» “ a fateful executor of a command miknmi h. " 

Creat nages and hertnlts have been gnomic poet* "ill*? clrnttu anil music i>L tbdr oracular 
Who.- are indv^crihalde. Their well.turned. [>erfcet]y-JiiPilelltnl and tliriliiag rhyJuv 
pregnant with divide love as well ns worldly windum— -u-nd to tiwaken lofty lliciughta and 
proviih' tin iue\hftiiHtiHc fuml of intorcct mid pleasure* They ate tn ihp minfJ pfjirln, 
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nibit'ij %inet tii: rnonds of great lustre am to t he eye.. They nns gem-ml! v elmmctvriard: by an 
umhiguilv rif hmjjunw- awiggintfin^ both ll b'TTPfll rEflll and 21 i:ifctLit ratouing- I hrv sire **■ 
objectiv(? r coucbc. complete and mt hv*u LluL they bavo tamme* almost euiiotdoal and arc 
Stamped oil ttie mvifeiury of the pcti-plc. in Kashmir they luve, indeed, idraped and moulded 
thi> peopled clmrndtT. The Kinds mjri repools aphorMlc linen h esii in and again hi bis 
every-day life as current coin* of quotation. 

Hut, the pity Lsibwt the philosophers did not reduce them to writing* What they had le 
pay they taught orally to their disciple*. utid lluiir wiyings were written alter ihoirdutc*? in the 
Persian character, without puiLUtnatmi or diacritical murks. Thua defectively Teeonlcu, 

they have Ix-tome Inextricably confuted mid Tull of interpolation^ by dfeaijilcs* imitators 
and rimj&odists. Whatever was noted by any mtv fttracit hi thpJ&Afgijltf hiatnsKiiwd private 
copy by why of interpret a l ion T was regarded by the next owner or copyist as purl of tbs text : 

1 hi’Ti-i u u.h no nieiuis of dislingni&hing uddvrtd&fmm mere mar^inatm, far they knew not that 
it was impo^ihle f«i alter ei word in m fch ^uyingn without altering it for the worse. The 
cwrfctU reading of an old manaicript has, linTiforiy become n very floricate Uek, 

[ obtahurd Lwii copies of th6 Jfdr-fHnm?, and both uf them luidubnrcd the fate jimribrnl 
above* 1 VfH. howover, utile In decipher amne uf the Keying* in them with the help of 
bard? of 1 ’-hVr viilugf 5 , and the result will \w net fortii h iduw, 

Mand ftbhi or SnhujAmindn (nr Shaikh Nfinvddin, a* be waa afterword*! named by 
Mif Muhammad of Huutariun) P was bom at Kaimuh, a village two mile* to the went uf 
nijjbth/tni. on the fdnV:ufluS day nf 71B A.ir (1377 A.m)* Mis father^ name «rh Sftfar Sanr, 
uliose ancestors were sfeneandwi from the Rftjns of KMtw&r and hud Immigrated into Ks*h- 
mlr. They tmd been granted it i^ir by the then king of Kashmir, at Rnpftwan, a village 
five nsilis to the norih-wesu of TVrdr, where I hey hud feel tied. Drupe-do Sausp was tv descend¬ 
ant of thiH family and u rospwtuble man. bold in high esteem by the Kashmir Darbiir. 
HIh btvti's name wrn Sid Horn?, who lived at Cud a Suth village, und became ei diaeiple of a 
hermit ttomcpd Yms-ntMi Iving oonvertnl by him 1o Iidflm under the name ofHllfit Mtn. 

He to take biu preceptor^ enws to tbe fields far grazing, andaker lime \Asman 
Uishi arranged his marriage with Sadr Mrtji at Kaimuh rillage, 

giulr m uji liad previously lived at village Khayah in the Adven Pargun®- ^h* 1 w lLH ilesecn 
dant of a RiVjput faitiUy and k a* her pamntH had died when flhc was yef & c hild, s-he hud 
Irteti rtdupLed b> u MuhuTuimtdan. When grown up, she bad hern luim^l ton Ihuu nt 
Kniimih, by whom she hnd twn suhb, named Shishu and Gaudharv. After a while her 
husband died. 

It i* fiaid that one day S&l&r Min together with hb bride wwiit to hb religious prteep' 
tor, Yumin Rbhi, who wan at %\w time aitting hy a nprlng* l^nlH T>ed happened tu 
arrive there* parrying 11 bouquet id her hand. Yustaun T^iahi took il from her und gave 
ft to Sadr Mftjl to an^HJ. and the iHuiiic? n^ghl- whe conceived. After the due period had 
eUfiaed^ nhn gave birth to u hom, whom ahv ujiinrd Nand IT bin. Another version is that one 
night a Urn liman at Kciimiih village told hb wife thni if sltti up very early the fol¬ 
lowing morning and wont to the stream passing hy the village, she would n-bserve two 
bauqi;ulu, our of A.f [while jasiniue) niul thn Hcpnnd of iut) f (yellow jn^iuincj flouring d,nwi3 p 
and if she caught and «nir-It the former, she would conceive and give birth, hi due courre, 
i-O U bt>v who won hi beooilic- 11 very holy mun ; hut if ^he pi eked up the latter, ?-}n would 
ctinofiivp xuicl jjfve birth to n boy, who would alao hecom* a holy main though uol equal to 
the hoy bom of rise woniEin who might smell the white jasmine- Sul who was 

K&Ing on Iiin nij^ht round at l he time T ovcrheuixl this eonverwitiEJii. On ills return hr spoiuy 
about it to hb wife Eudf, ami enjoineil on her to checkmate the Brill manwife by going 
very curly in thn izinming tc^ the hI ream and taLcliiilg the honqnot of white jasmine UtiL 
would float down first wA smelling H, Phe did m and succeeded in picking up the fiivt 
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ljuui|Ur. ( ufiHi In-Sill'. 1 It. Hu linLiliiii.iu nih n >j flic ^trtniu later mi nii<t rjiiphl tlic 
l bouquet which dir- “Tiirh, The result wn* that Sadr M.lji gave birth to Jf am] itr, f,i 
and ifm KralmuiV* wtlv tn a boy who w t|3l named Bhflm ... tanme n Irely nun, 

performing aiwton.- penances m n ,av t ,tt Bhomzu. about n mile |i> the north n f Mntlnu 

vtftngt*. 

U tn n Xnud Mltbi waft horn.he would not rnirklr his mother. LiJl.i ji,d cnmr atM j n alli j 
approached the new-born toby. saying to Utm-Tim BKinifacAAo* nafi tab cKavah rhhukha 
imimurl.'tiini ' fU, you were not adimnetl of being tom. whv thru of suckling f) Hearing 
(hr w 1 ,r ’ J '* hv l " ^ 11 tf * " ncL1 '‘ it unir. I_h.HA IVd then etujuimi tto name of th< wort In 
mol lor ufthifl worthy*<>n and. when told ibui it tranSnlt <r**ui), A, c mihirhV >W,<„ 
fd cMiift HI’ifftto IImin (i>. p Ayr, pwirh do tmly crom* out of Hit- ocHin), 

Wiic ' fl Knntl ^Wiigmr to fluahond, hi, Mep-bmthers named shiahu and CJandhmv 
w “ tt wore ihferuH' took him one night with them to help in u ttoft. Tlrnv rrachisl u 
, . ftc wLlJ " ,lle > hrok<? trough lh ? wo.ll of U house, ivua mill Xnn 1 1 Jiifitri to enter and 
brinn wit anything ha found Imvy in weight. Xond ljhdii attend «wi found u l** full 
“ ^ h[ "? f! silT(?r - bul ,,t? ^ if he brought it out. he would to committing „ 

HUI. So, instead of (Lift box, lie brought out u. stone pentlo and gave it to hb brother* tdJiiiu 
I hern that hn could ibid nothing heavier in the house. Hi* brotiumt were nngiy at bl§ atupklii y 
III not uudt-iatandmg that heavy things meant precroim metals. mid, thinking that he ouulil 
ml understand what they actually uiuuit, told him to bring out anything light in weight. 

c m entered, ami In ! he brought out a sieve and a winnowing fan and told hia brother* that 
i here Wiw tin lighter things in the house. His brothers. tlkwanlni at hi* foulbhniss 
aftenwd* themselves Stole a now and handed her over to bin, to drive to their hr,urn 
they themwjvv* going to Home other pirn* to Men I. Xund Riahi uo* driving iJu* non vvhi ij 
hr heard u dog Irarking i, t tl,a Kashmiri Lingua a, UOlt . UBIi . TOW , wtM ." 

He rinfleeteri that the dogs Were reminding him of the fuel that what hr sower) now he would 
reap hereafter, and that it meant that ha would be pimhrbed hv Hod for Hits theft He there- 
fore hH Ihu ouw «u r and went W When hi* brothers’ returned, finding that he had 
brought the row. they ^ked h.m why ho had not done so. IJ C replM tn them a* 
fomm :— 

Amjtma Ttfid Ifiijfitt efthiih kfm 

Bkitynu hiti dit fJtrnnil/iii 
Ytiui tfulb inrr fiinn I,jut liirt 
t Salt Stuuh rrflip ( iiVJJT! irniP," 

The dog burking in the cojuptmnd. 

O bwtlii m ! give ear and listen t n (what he mvb)— 

4 ' Ah one sowed,-so diillie reap ; 

Thou, Knud sojh , how, *on." 

Hlfl brother,' would not listen to Lis nil vice hat | inl „ , tt . , . , , , , . 

•mlem. Mr. .11.1 ... *t" , ™ * "“»'**« far 

Yi*n t&mafjuHW mtlk mflmn 
Thu tmlun ink i/ujan ( fch 

Thu Sahaztii 8ah&zti\ gtedmn 
Tim &cmi muttui s<fa B 

^L k,,, .*"wr* <»-*•' “«"• «™>. «<-j « "mi*.. ,tkc 

srnak^ oJ fawn, ixmsHjuii, I'tc.) J 

They Will bear (everythiag) with ttsigtinHr,,,. 

Tlio.w who soek niivr ca«c P iwx' (tJod), 

They consider rrtitthing (U. this' world) as ashes (worthies.). 
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tn the-* days there lived ul*o o " honnites* " named Sham Ded, who roanud about 
tin country- She came to Sand Jiishi and condoled with him outhe uml treatment accorded 
to him hy fob tliteviijg hmthcr#. and said :— 

, f rafi-Aa fan tiAgu - rfida rot: 

$ddh& TOC teiirart mti nz 

glHimn grtra IfandM me 

Muzv hnnM rw Mftfcft mftnz. 

A firing Ims bevm tort Lit Oh: Atresia 

A mini liHtt hoen Ia*i aiiunng tfoo thieve* ; 

A dw ply letmwd man baa bmi Iwi in tfor focm&e yf foola; 

A snjifj Iikm Lst^n Iom among thr vr&m* 

Anothi'r nifilit hi* stop brother* again toot Kami Lifjii with ilu m for the purou^ 
of stealing. and went lo a house in Klintlaven village, which they canoed him In enter 
'the inmates happened to be awnke and, suspecting it wa* a thief ubo hail entered . they spoke 
to one another, lamenting that they were very poor-«i poor indeed o« not to vm^m even 
u H'“l l *• Extent tbfmwIvM from the cold of wintar-ao that a thief could get nothing 
from then k^use. Sand Kidii overheard them ami felt pity fur llieir poverty. He then 
Hunghiaown blanket over t hem and cam* nut empty-Luudcd. Hie etep-brothi m asked him 
what he hud secured and where his own blanket wua. He replied 

Khwdavth jtmolfnf truzhhm flam 

IF* rit fafttm i tmik jxman i tk q if 

I fount I a persona imkiuJ 4t. Kliujuven ; 

I tiling iwy lihinkct Ui cover llicco* 

Hie step-brothcra were now convinced that he was a simpleton and quite unfit to join 
ihem, uml they told his nmther that, u« he ucmtd not learn the art of stealing. he should be 
Ml to some other work. Iff* mother told him that, since he disliked theft, h* might ram 
hb livelihood by -cn!» handicraft. He replied that he would gladly comply with her wishes 
Wu lh * n took h ' m to “ Woavvf 10 lH! tntfn ** art of weaving. an ,f wna accepted «» an 
apprentice. Ultrn Ins mother was gone, Kand fiirhi ashed the weaver whv ho hah nlwav- 
Liftcrauteiy raising and lowering Jib feet. He replied that he nua thus raising the Harp in 
nnler lo put in the woof; but Xnud hidil explained that this movement had another meaning 
c.tlng— \\ hen yon raise your right font it is u hint that we were dual and Ood mi» f | 
’** to lift-. When you lower your left firm. it indicate* that we shall return to dual ” Kand 
littbi nvxt inquired— Wherefore have llmac threads been put together; what i* the nfc* 
of wood that is shot to and fro in the loom ; what are the threads attached tn it; and what 
the lionnl which you pulling toward® yourself t The weaver replied that tliev were 
wurp. shuttle, woof and pres**boiril respectively. Xmid liishi replied ;—"Kn; the woof 
jiiiltiato# that .hi world is an inn having two doom ; hy one we enter uud by the other wr 
hjut’- The 'dmtile is umu. and the 1 bread in its mouth is hb daily bread apportioned to 
liiiu by Safe ■ -o long as u he inuvea about in this world uud when finishrd he is kept 
out like the shuttle. The Ijounl, which, when you pull it tow ards you to press home ihe Ww f 
nicikea 11 sound like dog <htg and indicattu thru our desires fl re killing ui." The weaver got ,„. r . 
plcxc-d <>n Inuring this philosophy and thought the upprentiic s tniml wo* tiandeiinc Pi.. 

forKard ffislii’s mother and told her that her son reemwl to have no molinaiioji tnfti 
weaving, u ho was not attending to the work, but simply boring him with abstruse philo 
tophlcal fWtiarks and hampering him in hU own work. The mother, in despair, took fier wu 
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JlW ay ( telling him that, us lit 1 was not inclined to work, ho might po away and do whatever 
te lilted. 

Swill J.iishJ, now loft lo himself, dug out a cave at Kaiiimh. to "hit'll hr hqgan to perform 
austere penance*. One day hi* mother want to ret* him anti, find in u r him t-quntttop, covonrd 
■with a roatse qtillt, in a dark wre Infested with rat*. ahe buret into tears. Knrul Rlsbi 
consoled her fiiiyiup that he wan eJrtreraely happy rtntl added :— 

Oitph huh tvtuiui snr iorai 

JandahM i/mloi /nili Mi 
fin/jamn ninth xhntmto mn gintltii 
Worth bvh vrnilni garth Mi. 


The cave seems to ini’ to bi> a t'i'losi ial castle ; 

The quilt wemn to me to be a wilkun garment. 

I ploy with (lie rots ire if they were nreaturv* of f/L«ni unirn 
One year rerun to me lo ho out single hour. 

Om- rluy Sand Uislii. doming out of inn csw. eatv aomr folk going about happily In gain 
Jressss, and inquired what tins oecnninn wire that made tin* propln no morrv. Hr wan told 
thm it vr elk the Xo» Year s day, Thinking It an auspicious occasion, Nand IJHhi begem to 
fast from this day. Hi* mother, coming to know of thin, wont to him and cried out sobbing 
iluil ho had Already left hi#- home, bin wife rind children, and non he had toft nff eating ami 
drinking : *o how could lu* live. Sand Tjtishi replied :— 


Hontai guptimin yiuruin tro;l Lanin bit 
lid ninth dtahati htli aldutt 
fit"" haraa nah toh lath lfamn tiii ? 

Those who cause cattle in sweat in spring (by ploughing (he land), 
Khali HiH 1 rsrs of com bending in Autumn. 

If they did not toil, how could tire soil har e been prepared f 


Ho meant by this that if to the vigour of youth one did not turn towards Clod, how could one 
do so in sedate old age f 

VVliilv Kand m*hj was performing pcwuici* in the cave, bin wife, Zni fk-d, together with 
her two none and one daughter. Game to wso him, And began to weep, He told her to return 
home and take rare of her children, but ehts said eh ecould not leave him. He then explained 

that w he had renounced the world he wanted to he loft alone in the cave, where there wah 
meiIv dust .'l nil ilmms. -_ 


A ajax chhtth iramit ugami 

aVftre* nnh jxit tnj nnfy nwnzoi 
Tumi xuh phot Inh fulfil irof 

ZHit nnh btrih tut ft&mh-phol. 


Jh-siie to tike tits knot ltd wood of the forest, 

Jt cannot be iuadt> into planks, hearns or into cradle*. 
He who cut and felled it 
Will Hum It into ashen. 


(To As cen/inuecf,) 
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THE liAYDAXH FESTIVAL IS 
y HA HAH AD. BIHAR 

nr, J. H, H iiuhni, C.I.E., Director ul Ethnology. 
.Vhuh, T, P nd* th« fultevriilfc BOM ilt rtfettAu» In thb 
uriielr mulled The rtdiwWwr in $&$!•&&< 

Kihdir wtdeh uppmivl in VoL LVll of tli* Joaroai 
I August, in®, |>. 1^7 f.». 1* i« <d Ult«r*t HU afford¬ 

ing further ucMkk 0 ®bn i it nmrtLoro lllt)il -' IL| J ' 11 
mrni.. the fi-iUtal u wniteHy <sno oIwwvmJ by 
thn Alltel, tin ooy tiimlinB trite*. H it vora 

,irl£ii:,.lly .nriFlnwt m ihi* tWs, ^ " *'’« 1<!i*> 

underlying it, a* Dr. Hmwm #l*« to think 

I* ihnt or promoting fertility, it W‘«tld rwm to teivu 
been m-limn*i vlJ il« the object «f ttuwmhiR tin* 
fertilily “i uittie. ’ll]* tutzne of tb« fesiivni, which 
appear* ||> be common to all ureA' from whiuh rtt- 
]Kvrt« I lave I wen receive! by M, najf nlafi Jierfiftfu. 
bo reganlcl mi indiroling that <*rtl® art primarily 
oonwnid In it- H w«*U be intonatting to 
Inin whether olwrvwtrmi of lb# nattire ilc-^,-riF jlt.1 
lire CoatihH IQ nrtiw wliiTi- Abba Imve »Onl>d, ur 
whether 1 lierv lie nny cvitoli'i' of tbe p*rfomiBitee 
aleimllar riled among Other trphe,., t» eitelMm otlirr 
part*. 

C, K. A, VV. Olduah. 
Joint Editor. 


In the Alltnvt, 10SS, ij»ilf ol ihe Indum Anhym*$ 
& ni)L(i mppeum by Mr, Ofrlhmn oil the 
in 1-lllli.il r, 

Thr. \Win ill nf vflmm there- i- 4 f(UT 

Hfcun W n<*lUwfld mbuQt tiro pin Ins district K *b*erv& 
the *s*Wi> le*t ivEL L end I lie twrUculur Wuiva de¬ 
scribed a* ornimns m Ihhnr appear to be ratrirlcd 
IQ Ahim. Who nr* no l|flmi£l«ns suite atvil win not 

to b* Imtigeftrrtu lo iWunj, Tls* festival otverviri 
in Kurlik in hpoken ot a* fiaidor and the Abbs who 
4K^cfiWl l| io me stated tint 1 w tk* calve* m 
pirlkiiW which are ni^sed OH ntla^k. tlw 1^. 

The- owner of nfiy hertnl tlwt ji j,ir, '+ *1 i" ellwijfftl aIU) 


MI^ELLANEAa 

..■fjjivrutakt^i, hilt I hit ruivantetri-’ 1^ »ba 

whul n prtH-wLiuu; m tlelkut &]>■ -^t^ c ' u V>o tlinl 

tsi ihi cMile owiwns+ not Uml fl ^ ^ eatii# 
t h em^eLvifB . 

J|y infomiaal fif^t fitiU«l thnl ibc ol the 

pig wwf g ixm to Mncliis to ml. kn admit H*1 th*t 
the inie iTnatani Wft# iyr I he Atiin, lhw»*h-n» IO 
tlivklo nnJ e*rt (he oerpro, prt«l that ihi^ in ftiill 
done. 

Xo dotihf 1 1 11* ubittl in 10 praoiylf- ienUny m 
£iH\vm l nnit m jisnlfltiUr that ^ lh^ ovmut asm lhi> 

LiLttle. Hikj 1 1 i^ w |nolmhly mlwtetl bfrCAUifl of iU 
ptohlif capacity, Plg'a hlccni i- *t'i 3 , nr 

wpi till wmpumtMly uprln^etl ’-n tha 

crop* io pan* of IhAwwI ** make them fenihs T mid 
fieTfinf^ a better it^ionce of tbs? or chi pig 
ij (u in tho Ttmdo Kukl prartie(* of ineladmg 

a jk>« s «kidl m I ho bmdlo of thamy llvivf re ftwdtf 

and bung op ^ M Ho^ Tftngic^" for_wny 

oewiy tujtnh^brHt hu^diold wiim lioii^-kerpinw ia 
htsrterl, Ttir purpewo of IhL^ >=kiilJ is tlusi Mia 
hciudeholijor ^ [ld lhn! ^ nuft ^ U jrhiUlir Ilk* 
thtww-tffMalkdRi fn i^^r> 4t- ■ «bioh Hie 

uf shp tribe «l^H|i tired ihflir dom^lit .ini- 
mnlal. w hii'h >ni(J ten Iwiuiwefc it n fnrfow* Hi* 
i lint ilio m i tie do the kfltfn* ■'4^^ iUi th* 
mt«t1aa n to Uanafor to Hum ili« im^iy of 
vinhiip * prw^. of tbiiagbfc fAndUar viitfutfi 

of war or homicida wbw til* or the 
runl inJdief ol thn WLdad man is ofirn «« 

tnmfened to the kilier, a belief ^nrrins io 
ttfl dwtant from one .irintiier a* Oepmuny nod Au^tru 
iLt (i,Cm iiOKJim AiMtr»li*a 1 bUrta \* ai| d ^hnd,i 
Ounblli-u line princil-h- undcrlymp nuU'li ciuhh. 
lalklii to "ell M lirti-life iw flint hctirii; the 

i.iju. ,1 of ttio ‘.Inin enmiy <lH * t lrA P £ * tl w#r ' 1 ,f - 

mIhv him. a rmelko lleetl !■ >r ioattoice by lb* ll " ® f 

S^flria, lh« bu-hei of «*-‘ l w*"^" f ths tnbw 

Sfalnnfriia. 


H J + H, lllfTTt>?, + 


Hik Awn™ i*ii MitttoKiiL VoluKEh Billed iiy 
-P. N, SiAiAtiUXU. B.A-i Pa rU 1 ^ It I jf- Eo* i 
MO : 9| i)| in- FnUi*> IftlMS. 

Tha viilvntift ri-iOTninit in nU *rlichm on u vnritiy 
Ol mihj^ta irf IfltarfRb to Lndn|,jginbi , icvynd id 
w liudi lievo n uuntrihdlKf by ominant OHenta- 
liati r lUBh tt* lYufpiwrs .1 A. B* KntlJl + M. 

Wiatomlu. L 4 tlnV*ll*o HM*Ow^uftlhb 

JhA And i-rlu-i A. It in prtlf*e*d bj J a hrirf, hut l ery 
rtfimdiUvi) ALTXjnnt of tin* Hfc and work i.f ihat 
nsTTLax-kiHy *>,V rnun -Mini Ih-timlirUVl. tawyrr uld 
fehwaiioimlSst—Sir Ariu&Uwh Mookuioe* lo wb^ 
niomory it i.^ dodh-aiei]. The deUy in tlw pulah 
ration irf tin■ vmTuiti® ia ftTpZAlotri in the HVjiivrm v'ji 
and wlut we loam ihercfiwoi may be 
regarded n-, ooiidonin^ tfw lypOgr»phicHl nrmr* 
rmticuble. Indeed tiki* Into word whl Im rrnd wklh 
jHii] giuLfii ragnt hy nil who know Frofewop Samiu:!- 


BOOK-NOTICES. 

ilAf Ha he never nTtfaiu&d hi’- ***Hh B^'d buolty 
^.e.unsbml. in Sovumbor (tot, to tW ilWi rtf*r» 
to thornii> 

Tliv bns* nmuHor nf |«l»r, .uid lint Bruit vnrity 
id mibjeeta doslt with j.tarluih) tmy compile mvim. 
„f Hw isn»t#iun ol Hu, valume. Tu'“ nolbbl* 

an, dttvAtod tu tl»i* Kubjeei of Hw A .(fut-OMm. 
Mcw, H«ri#dulo KiUh lti«w '■> Mw [ l urvtll,n 
„r «h« willieiLimily <*”'» d*»ol Hi* KeiitiHy* Jfrt... 
Ai.Tirti. AH or iU» 0 UHiing »ith hw w«*l fe^rflftilwto 
, tipl intemul eridflno.- of mitl«ir*bi|., tin. dUc«p- 
unrio, from Uu' nwnrUa of MitflMlIw"' - 
t „ u. the »lin( of lmowlwjpp reicaU-l by t],o r.-u, 
,1m. nvFiJmivO of 111" Dhonwi-tuttlU. the rpu hot! of 

t| w uw. of intiwi faT»* »"d «l^ 

Itn maintain* tltf* iisw wewtW ' n Hi# lOlli, 

ami Infills ilmt tb* <*mrIiaiOD wbicll **nn- 
wiupnilhlis With tTtd f«l* Sa llmt »* •* *«-! ^ 13 " ft 


















TiiK IS IHAS XSTtQUMiY 


[ Dci^vciIt i- 1 -* 1 




of Karl[!->-!, n:jru*i*r Cisdmjmp? 4 . and £hat M 
vflulikf m k'flpflT 1 h? and im u |iririsu fuviu iinthftrity 1 
ftsr Ejin JmpthuI ^tstf IMA Profr^r U'inUTiin r, it| 
mm-shcr iurticlc, JjinMvWnftttjuj-MJti and %-flry nvnful 

VOIlLi LImLjIljil tu U lift rf^rinirt iijii 11 trt r I Ci3 

jirtliliuruu-i work 41 1 niinulnly nmnilBE^ ntnf 
rompum.. :.Jir maJEftr ill the Aivh f|- 

htofrnfa ailJ ih& t*fft? txiL i^ ii» ArfAd -MK-tfti mntem in 
liau ProfftnlH Jolly’^ 

notllpstjuivi' flytlapfth of ikij Iilollt'f. ffUTD 

tfw compar./on thus made II.v him Ufxfor r^Unn 
spatjllo lirtkdi# It lid* drawn i lin- pn'liri'midr y nmuLii 
fikm Ihfli in t jsh,LiiS1-Hittm It tcurjiit irvrr 

]l iroil. kti-Lo ib^Lt l 3 i 0 ITiflfil'dttUlf Jl. Olid 

X 6 ptavalLy*-*{i*lf (■ jfu VmfJt Ui riJina m re* Artfil- 
AUf-rni* ajjiI 00 1 tii thi+r of Kfinkkn ‘£Jm rim ft of 
Kabdfoa tur- lEm mltjvcl u[ a paper Ejy Pn Imt 
L b K Mbnndurkar, wlio neck* In ft^tAhJbih Hud 
KoJiiliii* 11 rt have EloilriibiKl in 1 lin nrtoruJ 

iifiLi third > . i-rifT' lit ibft tttU ii'EULtt}■„ thtli mp|iUit- 
1114; ?U * i thh 1 \ Lt^v\h li: H'itiiI*' mid 3J,3hL_ 

Mmsj ^L. -I ■ -M;rL Jn annllwr ptil^r. Ii«<v> a vif 
Ufi VikriLH * it, l'ryftp>irJ Ak.mi^ivi L-iidrllLL 

JCQdfTtl tin? Opinion ui U'lJkUji niijJl.Oiit authiuitil^ 

rbm Kviinik 1 livtnl in -k'j tip ■■; tin? Impanel 
Uuptft kiii£ 1 riniir^ogita IE, 

Ur, JA Ki vtltfiljin rumurinw il* 

tlui iUnuH.ru c«j IriiJiAJi mhUaebanri *c ifiuxi wcJJ 
klMfWii, tjv** an iutvmUVf; i^.uijwiw it of Hmi 

luotuti'i tu! ui if+iUwj4 11| U|*i J/tljirWrin* pHth lJ|0»-y 
thunJ in r^ctiahi *ii iW I j ipnI 1 ii i m p 1 \m l&totit-wirukitd, 
Jfihniltr- i. » >j >uhI Suprublu Jdja>?uii. l>r, Bulkt iihua, 
111 fiu iu n- 'U' uii r ‘ lntdrfwt mid tnuiy”. Iw caUau,d, 
lift jww«|iAJ luifttf I'unxiutiiKi in i hv law book# ami 

olKer l«xu w* gOTwntnp tb^ rfiliwtiutw IdUeeu 

isrTiOor# ami borrovrinv. Mr, K- a muu - 

rlrfl nruiL.i :. l <UiEKitft ou tin? of tEaa Trivw- 

drum pUy n to BhA^d, ft*ni n&iJ;cit mjma i»vtfi 
tfijggaitJoui 

i’jj- ogh -- U^n mk I 1h> niiiiu iUi 

I "n>f6-uiv?r ^LFEiiutdiir i toow4fl d In luiEeutSiif' 

nidjiy i..-.;-pa|»f« for itu- iwnofid votoH^, 
u- 3 iii.-|l 1 '-■ iiwt with iQUrruft hy «ilt 

cnm£J “4 m 1 ViitlldJ mdnh. 

E, \. W, llLin taw, 

K1.ii.-1lA Si i n t\ Paferb, pllblidiftd by dm K^rata 
Eocialy : KiJ Hm .; ]i|i. .'afj. Trivoikdrum, Hltfw, 
Tbfi Kf-o-i Swiftly vr *m fuumlftl tuwiiTib tin- <-ml 
o) 11^7, wi E h it TrhalldfcutUK for Llbm 

jnirpo^ III Jimpi0*m£ rftMMUrrl? t\nd lliu 

Ptudy of ' V.c hi iiiify rl utrhavlop^ Aritbmj^iTo^y 
and Mldr?^. art, Ij^rU^ iml li 1 «tfatm* of Krinln 
(linlaW} Wr v.ch.umo Ihd i Nt oUlKhintti i of a 
fiucialy to tiiiE witii an m*a rjf ^unli auoi^ut iradi^ 
Mum- nnd * '• rich in lumuni'ol toid r*TIiiL>U^Cftl 
rlnitmp r”:- r rhofitrlic^t tiinc> Krralm^ hicll in Ay„ 
rou^lilj T t c d^rjribed n>» tins iuad ic» u Lut li tly? poojjtr 
frOw ip-tk 2 Z tdny-Llam i a ppiycial inijwrUirQ 

dfisuftp ihr vt U111 uviiig to ix* 

I^ Eidji ^ i kjUna and Ltd raouy wji?rt^ nn Hip 
mW •*«!* ^ US* ]»Tn to Mfct* u> Wftlt IM 4 to U» 


hifl'llly J 'iJX'/d firCriJiia A of |**|r{tLV, i>afiitiiiil?ii^ flint 

p:ns^r, not to ttirtttLon :hn S^rrySi fftmi ihu mbir-j 
m: Pftdj ur amt nt*K Kittrtr, whir-la wen:n ^ddihly 
orE|srJrt(?il frona [l# harbotinf 1 . nwi ng 

11> Ums pros del km idirjrded by the Wfvlrrfl MliA t 
mumsfaiB# [tom Iiiviidiiw dfruio# tint! m* ijfti.Mi ui-or- 
i'wn ami fbM H-Emud I hr Hicif* Ar-i-i-^dliEti [ntldu of 
i 'Emla »nd PAtidjtt- onci Um ftk^ftr i-luiMm -1 will 1 
:onJ.triiqj 4 pvopldd from tbm wftdl„ Wtt mud! ft\|wc>t. |o 
| find cidturftf djlltf jiji^ in many roH^i-i^ Imm 1 ho** 
id tlm T a mi l and joutiiftm T. luj^i proTicats*, 

tJw rtpilAr ifcUP ijf a Jannuil, tv whidll 
u ft idiidi loftk forward, tin's HiH.dftiy inaif* m «i4rt> 
hy jiublidLiTiL' » ooDdrtkm uf ^r, m th* farm 
U 3 . Hhp Hm mikJn 14 by Mr- lUjamja 
Vqniia Hujii. gM,*u»ir nn mdofmi <d li> old luim-idfl/ 
ilwinmiiti lbu« couiaiu vahi,ihL« likEiiriail iufomm- 
tkm n^anSiii^ c biu cbrnoDio^y ol tho Jfjnp ,j[ 
vai# :> < 1 1 ■ hnluiwn I .ill fuul 1077 >.n, t whL-b will #mi- 

(*Wa DutTwiirmn iv Uo m^lo in i\m hiDwrto aHj^itfHl 
o| ihom kinif # - Th* T^j^r hwn npjPrcipri- 
at% iMypIatikftntipd hy Air. T, K vtlh f>t|dfe* 

of tlw rurord# in iho vutcuMiikp, ^ ^imm ^ U | th* 
c^uEc-nij in Jjk^a.n. a flkhNiary mn! tw-L*^ ou ||jp 
titeoi ii>ft?itioEt«Hl, Mr, K. <S. &*dut Ajy« d^uLi 
itb ibu ^Mjtl finftjtioji of tba flat.% of KnJa?r-E;hiina 
A]vAr,. nml rom«n u» thn ftonelu^ioii ihnt liU birth 
11 lay hn i^ntAiU.iJv nwtgnod (-> thn y**r ,u.i. 

t>r. BorkdL wELiM fvii uccoimt of the Syrian MSk. 
rtiibolctl by rUmdiij# BndhiHan rr+ fjidiji 

and ftrwiuad U> tin* Chrubrnht* rnK fruity Mirnry ; 
wliitn Mr. Joi-tfiphr llir ontir^LLif> 
mltli Mibm on a r*v& tain^d wftrUy OLrtcovpr^ by 
Ihp vide uf the Bhadtakali fall* of the Kodayai- nrer 
rup?l on ntni ciirti nhd <jtlw rmtli^iiArian r* > om hn hi 
P nJintfUu villn^ft. nhout 21 mhun mrth nl Trivoii. 
drtnj]* All Iht^m paparv aOuJocia (a tlw? obj«iii of 
I lie Snoiety,, lo whldi wo i ™3 i a vny ■viretJWul 
[4Wf. 

0J E, A* w r Olmim. 

Tkk PlUfri^iNi- nr BttttiM, by J |^, 

LofkdOb. 

E w LAlb ti^ dram «i E tension to thu? rtuiiark/iblij book 
w}J<?h will jffjuiy 1 he JjtlN>Lir of BJjyonft who Tnn?ii».wii 
it. would I mil tho rcmdi-- ,' isti-?uEio(i 

In tlift rel|iiv 4 Uj£ in tlm pttfmrq r 

" tv OtL& notable Omu^ilHli whiuli win Htrikft 
Iho n?ddw o£ ihk book, 1 have fcbJ onthmi; wSs fl E 
O^ur of Ulo UiMldliirm of Tli«t. .Nopal aial Mnuj^olla, 
"i Pun 3 mi hut hetm, sluo to lai L k of tpace r bm. tu-drllbu- 
rvtft mb—jtL^n. T^l ir*- fonu of rali^iun wLutH provuib 
In ih**« Uuvdi iv m mhnl with uon-Buddbur otu 
Lofiui#, tlutL 1 h^ilate to cab it UuddhUm at dJ]. 
At any ntte ii I wm ^ gfoa « unlfml notinn of 
Uudilhium, ic rferiiftt to qis AectasUy td ecoil&g 
Tny^l f to ih& Hinuyana nntl tbr AUMyaaa,^ 

Ihu itiiftiuEjui do« tm>i. ui m LI iit^j an aiHjic^y 
l ately I Knd to i^vkw ri " d i^+ ribnt lOnUt H bosk, 
w bidi ^Ks.ivl to mo to loot «j A^d«i| n id flbetan 
l-CuddlkHLLi #J of fjift S 4 JEHJ kitlvl, date and nutborify- 

P. . C. Tiuj-oe. 
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BENGAL’S CONTRIBUTION TO PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE IN SANSKRIT. 

By CBINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI, M.A. 

List of Abbreviations. 

.. Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MaJiuscripts in the Government Collection 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, by Mm. H. P. Shastri. 

.. Bibliotheca Indica Series, published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

.. Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta. 

.. Epigraphia Indica. 

.. .4 Contribution toicards an Index to the Bibliography of Indian Systems of 

Philosophy, by Fitz Edward Hall, 1859. 

Notices of Sa>iskrit Manuscripts (New Series), by Mm. Haraprasad Shastri. 
Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the India Office Library, 

London, 

.. Journal of the Behar and Orissa Research Society. 

.. Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, by Raja Rajendralal Mitra. 

Report on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts, by Mm. H. P. Shastri. 

Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta. 

Bengal's contribution to philosophical literature is generally supposed to have been 
confined to NvAya, specially in its later stage when Navya-nyAya was evolved out of an 
amalgamation of NyAya with Vaisesika. This supposition is no doubt partially true when 
we take into consideration the immense literature that was produced on the subject in Bengal 
for several centuries. But on a careful study of all available materials it would appear that 
it does not represent the whole truth on the subject. As a matter of fact, Bengal made her 
contribution to other schools of philosophy as well, though it must be admitted that this 
was not as voluminous and as important as that in the field of NyAya. 

We are handicapped to some extent by the lack of sufficient materials in making any 
enquiry into the history of the philosophical speculation of Bengal before the rise of Navya- 
nyaya, ».e., roughly before the sixteenth century. But even with the scanty material at our 
disposal we are in a position to say that scholars of Bengal cultivated, though to a compara¬ 
tively small extent, almost all the various systems of Indian philosophy. Tlius manuscripts 
in Bengalee script of works representing the various systems are known to have been found 
in various places. Treatises and commentaries written by Bengalees on the different 
systems are also not unknown. References made to the views of the various schools, either 
for refutation or for support in the works of Bengal—especially in the NyAya works—point 
to the same conclusion. It is, however, possible that those references arc not in aU cases, 
evidence of the direct acquaintance oJ the authors with the works from which they’ are made. 
In some cases, at least, they are made from hearsay, and this is how we can explain the mis¬ 
representations and misinterpretations met with in some works. 

From the information available at present it seems that in earlier days from about the 
seventh century of the Christian era Bengal cultivated Purva mimA i-sa and Vaise?ika to some 
extent. The whole of eastern India was about this time pre-eminently Buddhist and conse¬ 
quently Buddhist philosophy was also assiduously studied. From the Uel.tk or thirteenth cen¬ 
tury a decay in tho study of MirnAmsA seems to have set in, and it began to be cultivated in so 
far as its principles were required for the elucidation of Smjrti texts. At this period, however, 
VedAnta and SAmkhya appeared to have attracted the notice of Bengal. Tne Sainkhya 
system, however, did not develop hero to any appreciable extent. But the study of the 
VedAnta system became very popular with a large section of the people the Vai§ijavas— 
and a fair amount of literature was consequently produced. And it was about the 
end of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century that the study of NyAy r a-Vaise$ika 
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THE INDIAN ANT1QUAHY 


[ Xrtir*iincn p jo2(* 


**®? m »nd wglinm very short time Sorbed «W the entire attention of the 

Ijjopk', and tin Ftudv of ftU mhot branch™ of pllfltKophy was alnuat totally edipsed I u 

££*££ ** ° f ** •“?"*/™ tT “7 »-«• to Bengal „* to be themoat important 
!"*" •* \vAya tmltni. wul canton*:! to bo *n until recently. And though XyAy* w*s the 

nmld tSttf T^r t t_ UU ' r P, ° H QWn< ’ t0 * 1,10 ra «* tovoutwl subject and 
nnrn£a a WOfl-dcaervfeti name for Bengal. 

W, nn. propose to give an account of the literature Of the different schools of philosophy 
Umt was produced m Bengal, * 1 - 

Minid^w. 

ori XteUm proper are rare in Bengal. Thin k but natural in view of the feet 
tliat Vcdlo sacrifices had long gone out of practice here, it stem* from after thn time of the 
JJjj : and ft w Kith the rariotw sacrificial injunctions that Ma^m principally concern 

the £5 t JSEftS vhpn ***“*« riteo had not altogether boon obliterate! 

the study Of also wa* not quite unknown here. The ftabhJUau* school (t f v, 

mflmsa ia kno^i to have been uultivatod hen* a, early oa tj lc time of Dovnp&la *, wo kno , r 
rrom the introductory vaiae, of KArAyarms CtMnitgaprntmpraidJa (Bib f»d J y*Z 

*? *?*?£**** (J ' <* thn «™ * Mnhip«adava * wo Lme to knJZl 

Mimtq* (winch possibly refer* to Pflrva Mfaniip**) w&, studied in bin limn. I’d cyan AebLn 
(tenth century} mb* (III, XIV) refers to tho MimAtpaak* u f (Su 

lUiJLh may be a reference to a particular school, or to an individual scholar that flourished 
presumably beiorn his r ime. If it refern to a School, w m know very little about it. But Vnradn 
iiV)a in hi* Awa»a«-*>ifj.W,.-«;r fp. 123). n cnrnniuntary on tho work of Udnyarui inter 
K theword « referring to a Ik, i„ a l| probability is) to bo Jd^tifled with 

,.ii IiUsiutba. the famous uuiiiur of f p . vjii). If .siUjUnAtlm . u , 

it would teem there wa, a lively radtim* of MimAm* inBoiW as t li,.. *, S * Bei '** lct ‘ 
of the Christian era. llttlo, however, seems to havaaorvivJdSs «the seventh century 
^ridbara (eleventh century) refere to his Tatu *. in ^ 

*■ *>- * h,di frora **>• ^ ft is mi-nfioucil rmv l« ;l wurkirfVfn -m ^J aN4aU f l* J4fi 
(twelfth century) wa, not only proficient in tile study f .f t/jf-.m V T\ l m ' avadBva 

a work on the MmAmsA s ;\ =tom—tho Ta*ddlito timtn f ift Uu T " l ^ ***> tom P w " J 
of Kumiftfla (I. O., IV. 2106). It is preUbly ^.«***« 

refers, where it is stated that Uu uanlpiled .i wurk on Mi,, ' , nf Bhavnilcvii 

tol. VI, p. 203-7, v. 23). 11 in !00 <» (iV- /«d., 

Even as late as the lime of tho Seiuut we ka,.« f k a » u i* 
tsUktnuivwwmi composed a work called VfiiiiW., lh * ^ of Kill F 

mlrodnction fv. If)} to his ZMW/,,o. w , t *, r .,' , f ' ut: ’ toamdf refer, to in the 

mrataw (L, IV, li>U7: l Ull r p, IS2, 2071 ,* . dkli.l,, “ with ihe MirndifadUditm- 

-1/iDiflMWtf.sfflrt,. Bnliyudlm alto refers to t L u ,7* 'S if isa """u^Utnry on Uu 

the study of the Vedas she studied j ' hi 1 ^ n S n 5 fwid scant regard to 

existed fa Bengal in his ti mc . He J^7 0 J? ““ * “V ^hool of MimAqisA 

Udnyana who also refers toil almost in identical wo^' 1 indcbLcct for refemnoo to 
In bter times aj^o tile study of Mfmlm.ji ^ 

It wy studied in so far aa its p^Inoiplcs were requbj^ f *> Bonga], 

Smrti tana. Qmryti to duetdato ecriptiual paradoxes *riH 

l 0autfisM^Kj mi ii2, ji. 07, a Z ~ —‘— —-—- - - 

* iUiifl.eaiUoa, re.._ ! 
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ThUB Mah 4m fthop&dhy u y a EtAnufeifiu BhiiUidiiLrvLi tamponed his A (hihi ra na+katmt ivli 
{Chowkhambi Svvblt series) to dueidaie these principles. He refers to br&ddhmih i Jrfjwaff 
f lkT Yftchnsputi Miahi, p. 70), Mildhavn (author nf m- mx'tdhnvtya+ p. SO. SO), and ^niddha- 

rinM (ol ^OlapAni. p. G2h He thus perils to have Nourished about the flfh*aath oentnry at 
the earliest, That he wa» a Bengalee i* uhnwn by the foot that ho Interpret# witue text* Iia 
haw thatsomr kind* of ma*t may be taken (p, S7J. 

DkOfmiulipiid (H .P.S.p I, an rlempntaiy work nn MmniiUask byOhamlrn^klinm- 

vOobaapflti. ^nmdioji of a Yidyubbt^ii*, who k stated here to have beea proEtoteiiLt- in all the 
Lx feyatetnjft nf Hindu philemnphy, He jiIko wrote many work** on Sui^ilS. Thl* hook dfiiiln 
with principles which are requirnd for the eluddjiLion of fiinrti texts.* He was a 

V&rendm Brilhiiiiiiia who ecUled in Navadvipa in ibo taaimiing of f he oi Jitrenth eentm> 
{H p P,S rl T, Ptafurc p, xx) P 

by Clin ml rate khra (CJ? P , in, 13i) k another elementary trcati&e 

MlntfliffftL Tine author w*e an inhabitant of Yarcndra (North Bengal), whoac patron Ih 
tated to hum hem (Jtl BAllynta HArnajivajui^ 

JHmAflidratua by IiaghnniUha fiba|tfchAry& VidyiUankftm (1.0., IV, 2216) consist!* of 
tWO parti, «nr> dealing with jimiFuJftM (ttonrnna of knnwledgv) p the other with JMhBfeute- 
IP^rito) of the Mirndmm pkihoupliy. Similar works of the Syiynrvaiie^ika *rhnnl *to found 
in ubundanau an Bengal + and it is to supply the want of the Hcbool in this respect 

tliat the 1>ook witis to liable been compiled. 

Vedanta. 

Evident* of a/ m Benzol. 

Though the VedAnta ajndttm is generally believed to have been totally neglected by the 
Bengalees, wc have ovhlGriQc, apart frotn the work* of Bengal, of it* almost continuous study 
htira from a very early period. Bh avail ova B hat- |fc f minister of king Ha li varmad eva (circa 
twelfth century A.D.). la definitely dialed to have mastered the Advuita system* A fragment¬ 
ary copy of a inannacript of Sankara'* well-known commentary on the VedttnUtffiira& in 
Bengalee characters* copied in ft r E> I361j iii in the manuscript collection of the Sanskrit Sohitym 
Cariidiat, Calcutta. 

Mcthesvum Yii&nbda (fifteenth century), father of the famous NaiyAyBca \ uaudeTa Sftrva* 
bliauma. Is stated in the latter a oommeiitary On the A dj iiJ 1 a- mitfoiWi to have t*eCn 
of the Vfjtlnu Iijpu. GovinUftfianda Kfl,\*ikankanftcli&ry«, tbo fain dm auEtiOi* of S^mriti 
digests (sixteentli etsntiiryj, in one of ttio introdaotrory verses found in * 0 Yunl of bts norks. 
refers to bw father an a scholar of Yudanta. 

In tin* Sanskrit SUuty* Parishat, as ako in the Advor Library, \kdrtti, ore found mimu- 
teriptfl m Botigalooeharaotcr^ of a good many upantfod * with their cotnmont^riw inch rot eul t hti 
basic works uf all Yudiiiitaatwlk^. Somflof tlie Upam^vliomaHUflcripU ol the Sanskrit Slhttya 
Pariihat in Bengalee Mrript arc a* old aa thu finat quarter of the eight«s.uth century. B^flisleH 
thewe f a cop}* of m manuscript inBcngaloe script of n. work railed Vtianltt -ttittw imnjan iitLrl- 
buted toSonkariobiryu, apparently a different person from the great raster of tbit rume. wai 
cnmid by Mol. Ll. P r -ShiiAtri In a village in Midnapur (H.F.S>, IT, Id4)* ib^ manuscript L? 
doted 1667 S.K {IT4r» a.d ). The work is an otementerj treatise on the T«dteito syatoia. 

BcnflaVA Contribution to r^c/^uki Jb^en^Mfd. 

The earliest contribution of Bengal towards Vedanta literature ^eciU5 to have baen 
the MriMa of GktuijnpAda* which are eupposed to have been current ns aorlyoa the beginning 

5 v1^T^T??mu -zw* n^r #ror Pttit *ikm*m**fwi l 

« j .jii, a v«l m. p. soi-7* v. SO- i# ir»rrf^iffT2^P^^; F 
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of th? Christian era and are supposed to have originated in Bengal (Belvalkar Ranade- 
Eittory of Indian Philosophy ? ol. U, p. 96-97). Admyasiddhi of Sridham, which he refer* 
to in hia 2\ yayakandah (p. 5,1, 4), composed in 913 S.E., comes next. 

f TOnolo f l1 n 0l ? w is the Tattvamuktdvalt Mdydvdda-saia-dt&oi 
{ ®;' 6 : ) ; by ( 0Ee wh °ca!ls himself Ga » d a Pumtaanda Kavi-Chakravarti. Lithe 

TaUvamvMvdt M ^attempt is made by a Bengalee to refute &,Ws theory of Mdyd in 

f"' + ^ " S ' ff'o. 27 H ’)' The ailthor mast h »ve flourished before the 

fourteenth century of the Christian era, when MMhav&chibya composed his Sarva-darSana- 
mngrafa for the latter quotes it under RdmdmjadarRina (Bib. Ind. ed , p 51) It should 

^ r th "‘ ** *• ° f «“ W-VH*ta «y..em la BangX wli.hl^htla 
J H , bthl "JlS®! of 30 man y categories as against the monistic ideas of Sankara the 

scholar M V ^ T Wiethe ta*et of the attacks of man^ien^c 

scholar Most of these attacks are scattered through the works of Nyaya-VaLsesika But 

Strih 1 ? 11 T rt.r" ak ° C ° mp0ied 011 this to P ic > aa * shown by 'the work already 
It ■ th ® w \ °^ ldta! J ethl f opportunity of referring to a similar work composed but reoentlv. 

Ran tnJl I'% “'* !** * ? Sch ° lar ° f the last ^oration, namely Panto 

•Kakhuladftsa Nydyaratna. His work was published in 1912. 

(»vJ^l n rtee^^^?^' CiWri ' 0 ’ ° UrU ° f the Vedfinta scholar Chitsukhachirya 

Ktr coi h d B 0 r 1 as hu narae wouki iead ° ne ' to 

afterlhTti^ofChto^va^ ^7?£7^"?°“ h f'7v pIaC ° fr ° m 

who rtrTmai-TiTT v j , T e launder of the Oauda school of Vaumavism, which 

points from the httcr 0 " 4 A n * <■ Bcbooi of ' ^dfinta, though differing in some essential 
literature They \ a fh " ° ° ^ ^ °* th ® sch ° o1 P roduced a fair amount of Ved&ntio 

indepen^ent^works ia ^A i ^etaded l aMount ^ . be3 ‘ des a good many 
separate paper of mine in the Annals o/Bhandarkar iLcarch L^vTVni ff ^ “ * 

sub “r a * ****- 

dhara (L. 2854). Another contemporary of CbaiHuvn ‘"T?!7 

was the famous Naiyayika Raghunatha Siromani j t h T 801,001 

on the well-known Vedanta work the ki i ‘ curious that he wrote a com men tan- 

of „ ,oa„a ,o of , v •» 

Nai yftyika Gadftdhara, who came after Ral» 1 tha 7™ ° f T ° an ° ther> 

caUed Brahma-nirnaya (Bii Wt-CataUxm of San - vST*™ 1 ? attnbutcd a Vedintie work 
Gujamt, etc. IV, 72). But it cannot be stated if thfe r ^ 4 ^**”^*” ^Private Libraries of 
famous Ny&ya scholar of Bengal of the same Mme " racladhara » really identical with the 

literature^ that of * pr ° ud! “ the field of Vedanta 

are full of deep erudition and, as such, highly'popular "t^p “* fairly large in rmmber > 
conflicting accounts of him would render it diXufl + T 7 * T* t0 ^ ^ Thou g h 
tradition eurreut among the orthodox schnlsro. fv° l° ermjIie tbe place he hailed from, 
in particular scarcely leSves any doubt Z ™ “ *“ «“ 1 aad ° f 

going into the details of all accounts connects j£ T 3 '*!’ And Mr - P ‘ C * 

evidence to conclude that he was a Bmmalel , a , ^ bem ied b y the Glance of 
vol. Vn, p. 149 ff.j The mthQT of the S _ (Annate of the Bhandarkar Research Institute, 

is fortunate in having been bom in the very famnv'tLt^ leglt , imate £ round for P rid e as he 
iterary - WtaM W Madh„ sit U„ a Sashed ^ 
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Madhusudana was the author of a good many works mostly dealing with, and composed 
in support of, the Advaitavdda of Sankara. In fact he was the last great scholar to espouse 
the cause of Advaitism. The Advaita-siddhi , a very learned but popular work composed to 
demonstrate the soundness of the doctrine of Advaitism in the face of adverse criticism 
directed against it by other schools of philosophy, is perhaps the most important production 
of Madhusudana. Coming, as he did, after Chitsukha and Sri Har§a, he had the advantage 
of being able to answer all hostile arguments put forward against his learned predecessors, 
and thus making his work fuller and up-to-date. 

His other works were— 

(1) Advaita-ratna-raksana —(Nirnayasagara Press, 1917). This is a small monograph 
in support of Advaitism. 

(2) Vedaniakalpalatikd (Saraswati Bhavan series, Benares), a treatise on Vedanta 
philosophy. 

(3) Qudhdrthadipikd —a very learned and popular commentary on the Bhagavwlgild. 

The most noteworthy fact with regard to this commentary is that it goes into the minutest 
detail and does not omit to give the significance of even the smallest indeclinable particles 
like cAa, tu , t ?d f etc. * 

(4) Siddh&niavindu, a commentary on the Dasasloki of Sankar&clmrya. 

(5) Prasthana-bheda (Vani Vil&sa Press, Srirangam) is an elementary work, which sets 
forth the essence of all the vidyds, or subjects of study, and demonstrates the supremacy of 
the Ved&nta. 

(6) Bhaktiramyana (Ed. by Nityaswarupa Brahmacharin, Calcutta). This is an original 
work which discusses the philosophical aspect of devotion and seeks to show by quoting 
texts from orthodox works how bhakii is a means to the attainment of salvation. 

After, or possibly contemporaneous with, Madhusudana flourished Brahmananda Saras* 
vati, otherwise known as Gauda Brahmananda. His commentary on the Advaitasiddhi of 
Madhusudana stands as an eloquent testimony to his deep erudition and versatile genius. 
He commented on another work of Madhusudana as well, namely the SiddMntavindu. He 
had written an independent treatise also. This was his Advaita8iddhdntavidyotarui(Li. 1444). 

The next name is probably that of Nandarama Tarkavagisa Bhattach&rya, who wrote 
his Atmaprakadaka (I.O., IV, 2400) on the nature of the supreme spirit. He must have 
flourished at the end of the seventeenth century, at the latest for a commentary on this work 
by KAsir&ma Vidyavachaspati, a Vaidika Brahman of Bankura, who belonged to the begin¬ 
ning of the eighteenth century and is well-kuown as the commentator of the Smjti-tattva of 
Raghunandana, has been found (I.O., IV, 2400 ; H.P.S., I, 24). 

After Nandar&ma came R&m&nanda V&chaspati orR&mananda-Tirtha, as lie was called 
after his renunciation of the world. He lived in the court of king Krsnacandra of Nadia. 
He wrote a fair number of works on a variety of subjects, namely, philosophy, Smrti, music 
and architecture. His works on Vedanta are :— 

(1) Advaitaprakdsa , (2) Commentary on Veddntasara, (3) Non-dualistic commentary on 
the Bhagavadgttd , (4) Adhyatmavindu , a small work giving the essential points of Hindu, 
Buddhist and Jain philosophy and establishing the doctrines of Ved&nta in co-ordination 
with S&tnkhya, (5) Adhydtma sarvasva , (6) Jndndrani which deals w r ith the essentials of the 
non-dualistic system of Ved&nta, (7) Tattvasaiujraha whioh attempts to establish various 
gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon with the help of Vedanta and S&mkhya (H.P.S., 
Report 1901-5, p. 10). 

We may next mention the name of Krsnakanta Vidyav&gL4a, who flourished at the court 
of R&j& Girisacandra, great-grandson of Mah&r&ja Krsnacandra of Nadia (eighteenth 
century). He was a polymath, writing on Ny&ya, Smrti, Ved&nta, K&vya and even Erotics. 
His work on Vedanta is a commentary on the Veddniasdra. (Report 1900-1905, p. 9.) 
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Sankhya and Toga. 

Of all the different systems of Hindu philosophy, the above two seem to have been the 
least cultivated not only in Bengal but in other parts of India as well. The amount of litera¬ 
ture that was produced on these systems is quite small in comparison with what we find 
with respect of other systems. In Bengal again the amount is smaller still. It is true some 
of the greatest names in these systems have been sought to be connected with Bengal. Thus 
Amruddha, the famous author of a gloss on the Sfimkhija-afttro, has been sought to be identified 

" '* 1 the precep ‘ or of Vall&lasena having the same name. But nothing except similarity of 
name seems to favour this identification. 

We arc on a firmer ground, however, with regard to a few exegetical works and elemen- 
tarv treatises the connection of which with Bengal may be supposed to be fairly certain. 
Ve mention below some of these works and their authors. 

(C.S.,III. J2) by Raghundtha Tarkavagisa, son of Sivarama Chakra- 
lTuir‘,Tn n onthe S/imkhyakarikd of tivarakmu.. This is also called SfnuUyn. 
is dated J448 t D P ' ^ W °* B f8,rly old ’ 83 a MS ‘ of 14 in the AB ' alic Society of Bengal 

lariM HSmak^a BhattSchkryya is a commentary oa the Sdmthya. 

rfmto. Sr* 'h 'V */ L ' 468; 10 ’ I303 »- «***« Ca,a,cor,, m ,.0,1, 

.*o 8 by ““kw. Bhatthchfiryya. In the Adyar Librart Madras, is a 

Z&TZ*’ by Tj Sr ' n “ h8 Bb *M 4cb ^»- Tbeabsiiyu.yurMr ita-Ma^rl by 
Ztt TTm K ' ?b8C8n '" 8 ** ™‘ b «“ 34 categories of the S1 4khya system 
laJe l, '? P ' ’■» “ c "™“ work « «» Yoga system as sach is known to 

UK,u e hYo * 8 I m >»««“''"<>e«. M iydypop«l.ramongy.riou. 
minor rebgious sects of Bengal, especially the followers of the TantnT 

NySya. 8 

Bernal ^ th r 8y8te “ 8 of P hiJos ophy it is in the Ny&ya and Vaise 9 ika systems that 

f icttl a ,f T d Bnd T de her name ’ at lea8t for about the la9fc five hundred years. In 
fact there was a tune not long past when no one could aspire to the dignity of a scholar without 

having some know edge of Nydva. Thus sneoialiat.. , , g , V , ltnoul 

Smrti mimmae r, ita anus spec.almts in all branches of tSanskrit literature— 

men ’ S7T nT K&vya-were required to have some acquaintance with the rudi- 
ments of *y& ya . The amount of literature produced in Bengal in these two branches of 
philosophy during three centuries—sixteenth seventeenth Q „ i • , . , . 

enormous. I. is curious, however, ,h„. we 1".?^ , “g^cnth-lms <«» 

Nvuy. in Bengal before the thirteenth centrny when h^form iT 

Mithilh, of what is caUed Nmya-NySm (modeS iociol ! ' , , ' ”** 18,11 y »f 

(old school of logic). But there is evidence to g T ,n contradistinction to Prdchxna-Nydya 

a. a much ear, Juried, and Zo ££Z rt £A ^ B “ d ? i8t . ™ 

known to have comedown (S. C. VidySbhusana-^ ( *“ ,h <* Mu, y> ‘ K 

Doha —Intro., p. 28). P ’ C1 *‘ P ' *^3;H.P.S.— Bnuddha-gdna-o- 

Bengal’s Contribution to Prdchina Nydva 
It is true Bengal had her share in the literature of p P a„u- 7 »- , , 

sophy of Gotama, but that was not before Navya-Nvftva^nJ 1 ' 4 *!^^* ,° r . ttl0 philo- 

Of the contribution of Bengal towards the »“• ^ 

but whatever be the amount it can broadly he r . r -“hma.Nylya is not indeed much, 
works, (2) independent treatise, 7 ' dmd ' d ««—«—(1J enegetic.l 

(To be continued.) 


vjenura, though Sdmkhya-v r ui.prakd 4 a seems to be the e,n> names the SdmlchyataUva^ 

Slam deeply indebted to the wS,of £ f^Z ‘T * ^ “ the «"***** 'erne. 

Kaviraja (Hufwy and Bibliography o/Nydya Vatfc 'sil-a T ; ^ ‘ U ^ na °J Indian Logic) and O. N. 

for much valuable information for this section. ' / f ~ Sarewat * Bhavan studiea-IV, pp. 69 ff.) 
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NOTES ON HOBSON-JOBSON. 

By Pbof. S. H. HODIVALA, M.A. 

(Continued from p. 174.) 

Nambeadarim.—The earliest quotation is of 1503, but the word occurs more than fifty 
years before that date, though in such a distorted form that neither Dowson nor Major 
nor Yule has been able to recognize it. Abdur-Razzaq, who visited Vijayanagar about 1441 
a.d., writes: 

“ The king had appointed as a temporary substitute of the Brahman Dandik a person 
named Hambah Nurir, who considered himself equal to the toazir .” (Matla'us-sa'dain in 
Elliot and Dowson, IV, 122.) Here Quatremere reads * Nimapazir, 5 and we may be sure Hambah 
Nurir or Nimapazir is, like Danaik (Sansk. Dandndyak ), not the name of a person, but the 
title or designationof his office and that both forms are misreadings or and 

corruptions of the Malay&lam nambit/adiri f 1 a general, 5 ‘ a prince.* 

Otto, Otter. —As Mr. Crooke’s account of the discovery of this perfume by the Empress 
Nut Jahan (?) is not without errors, I give below the Emperor Jahangir's own version of 
the incident from his ‘ Memoirs. 5 

[1614.] “ This ‘itr is a discovery which was made during my reign through the efforts 
of the mother of Nur- Jahan Begam. When she was making rose-water, a scum formed on 
the surface of the dishes into which the hot rose-water was poured from the jugs. She 
collected this scum little by little ; when much rose-water was obtained a sensible portion 
of the scum was collected ... In reward for that invention I presented a string of 
pearls to the inventress. Salima Sultan Begam . . . was present, and she gave this 

oil the name of ‘itr-i-Jahdngiri” 

Ttizuk-i-Jahdngiri , Tr. Rogers and Beveridge, I. 270-71. ‘AligarhText, 132,1. S from foot. 

It will be seen that it was not the empress, but her mother , who deserves the credit of 
the discovery. Nur Jah&n was married to the emperor in the sixth year of his reign [1610-11 
a.d.]. The discovery was made, not “ on her marriage with Jahangir, 55 as Mr. Crooke 
says, but about three years afterwards. 

Palankeen.— In connection with this word, Yule and Burnell say that they have “ not 
found evidence of pdlki older than Akbar 5 \ I can givo at least two examples from writers 
of the fourteenth century. Zi&u’d-din Barni (c. 1358) writes: 

4i The Sultan [Qutbuddin Mub&rak Khalji] was so infatuated and so strongly desired 
tho presence of Khusru Khdn, that ho sent relays of bearers with a litter to bring him with 
all haste from Deogir in the course of seven or eight days. 55 ( Tdrikh-i-Ftruzshdhi in Elliot 
and Dowson, 111,220). Here the word used for litter in the original is pdlki . Bibl. Indica , 
Text,p. 400, 1.3. Tho second example may be found in the Tdrikh-i-Firiizshdhi of Shams-i- 
Sir&j ‘Aiif, which was written about 1400 a.d. 

In tho memoirs of Shamsu’d-din Aburja, this writer says that when that person was 
recalled to Dehii in tho reign of Sult&n Muhammad bin Firfiz, he came pdlki saicdr, as he had 
been rendered permanently incapable of riding a horse on account of the oruel flogging he 
had received by the order of his enemy Kh4n-i-Jahan 

Bibl. Indica , Text, p. 492, 1. 4. 

The word probably occurs also in the FaLdhdt-i-FiruzshdM translated in Elliot and 
Dowson, III, 380. There we read : 

“ A custom and practice unauthorized by the Law of Islam had sprung up in MusulmAn 
cities. On holy days women riding in palankxas, or carts, or litters, or mounted on horses 
or mules, or in large parties on foot, went out of the city to the tomb6. 55 

But I cannot say this for certain, as the original text of this most interesting work has 
not been published. The words translated as 4 palankin-bearers 5 in Elliot, III, 303 a are 
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, kahdrdn bd dulaha (Text, 136, line 7), and the equivalent of ‘litter ’ in Elliot, III, 139 
is mahfa (Barni, Text, 184, 1. 14). 

The kindred word pdlang, ‘ bedstead,’ also occurs in Shams-i-Siraj, Text 100 1 2 
and 146. 1 11. 

Pesh-Khana.— On this word, Bernier (1665) is the earliest writer quoted. 

[1621.] The 6th present [September], the king’s peshchanna went out; and tomorrow 
the king himselfe departs this cittye [Agra], and in his progresse is intended as report saith, 
for Adgmeore and soe for Mandoe. but as yet noe certaintie.” 

Foster, English Factories in India (1618-1621), p. 268. 

Pieota.—It is strange that the learned authors of this wonderful book should have been 
obliged to confess their inability to trace the origin of this word. But dormitat Bomems. May 
I venture to point out that it is a corruption of the Persian pukhta, ripe, full (the Hindustani 
pakkd). There was a bhar-i-pukhta and a bhar-i-klidm, in Persia, juiTt as there was a pakkd man and 
a kacchd man in India. Then, by a transition of meaning, to which there is an exact parallel 
in the two significations of the word sawdi, it came to bo used for the difference between the 
kacchd bhdr and the pakkd bh&r in the different trades—the varying “ allowance added 
as a handicap ” to the kacchd weight to make it jmkkd or pukhta'. This additional allow¬ 
ance was the ‘ Pieota,’ (pukhta ); it was 3 maunds Persian or about * additional for cloves; 
for cinnamon ? V additional, for benzoin *, etc. Exactly, in the same way, sitedi, or sawdi 
means originally one and a quarter or, as Yule himself renders it, ‘ having the excess of 
a fourth.’ (s.v. Sabaio, p. 778, col. 2). But it has also come to mean, as Wilson says * the 
excess of a fourth' itself. Thus Robert Hughes writes from Patna: “ Serbandy silke 
... is at present here worth a 100 rup [ees] gross per maunde of 40 seres . . from 
which is abated the Savoye or 25 per cent., soe it rests net worth about 75 rupees per 
maunde net.” Foster, English Factories in India, 1618-1621, p. 194. See also Ibid., p. 204. 

Pinjrapole.—[c. 1154.] “ The inhabitants of Nahrwara [Anhilw&l, Gujarat] have 
a great veneration for oxen and . . inter them after death. When these animals'are en¬ 
feebled by age, and are unable to work, they free them from all labour and provide them with 
food without exacting any return.” Idrisi, Nuzhalu-l-MuslUdq in Elliot and Dowson. I, 88. 

[c. 1585.] “ In Cambaia they will kill nothing, nor have any thing killed ; in the towne 
they have hospitals to keepe lame dogs and cats, and for birds. They will give meate to the 
ants . . Here [Kuch Bih&r] they be all GentUes, and they will kil nothing. They 

have hospitals for sheepe, goates, dogs, cats, birds, and for all other living creatures. When 
they be old and lame, they keepe them until they die. If a man catch or buy any quickc 
ttmg ,n other ptaee. end bring it hither, they wit gire him money to, it or other Viet, mis, 
and keepe it. They wil give meate to the ants.” 

R. Fitch in Foster, Early Travels in India, pp. U and *’5 

in Pmbinore' , mr„?‘ b ’m < ' , ?^ PO *' 1 ' ^ Mr -<>°°l<e », I ant afmid, inadmissible. 'Pole,’ 
Ahm^diMd n i “ 1, "" ° tl<!n ”' ltK a ” The ' Poles ’ or ' Pols' ot 

S M J 'V 7*7 “ nd ,* re i" the Gazeu*, (old 

Z Lit, '77 “ the °* me Kt™ nothing to do with 

market which they''callCh^Lm Md’th^y’httrjI'v glTt hous LbfcTtL °"T ° 

p.i_L . . _ , _ , ’. 7 , & reat 01 burthen, and have no coverture ” 

Ralph Fitch m Early Travels *n India, ed., Foster, p. 26. 

If, as Sir W. Foster suggests in a note, the * nericose ’ of FifM, ... ,. 

Durffooa * op ‘ ix . pencosc oi i? itch is identical with the 

tb “ ^ the ——pi* «< *• 
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Pucka. —[1607.1 ** Marching on Friday the 7th [Muharram 1015 A.H.] T travelled 4J 
kos and alighted at the station of Pakka. This place is called Pakka because the sard}/ is of 
burnt brick, and in the Hindi language what is ripe (that is, not raw material) is called pakka ” 

T&zuk-i-Jahingtri, Tr. Rogers and Beveridge, I, 97-8. ‘Aligarh Text, 47 t 1. 19. 

Puhur, Pore, etc.—[1616-1619.] “ But, by the way, they distinguish their time in a different 
manner from us, dividing the dav into foure and the night into as many parts, which 
they call Pores. These are againe subdivided each into eight parts, which they call Grees, 
measured according to the ancient custome by water dropping out of one little vessell into 
another.” 

E. Terry, in Foster. Earl}/ Travels in India , p. 317. 

Raiaree.—[1619.] “ As to the robberv of John Young’s Qafila. They blame the 4 Bol- 
loches * [Baluchis] for the disaster. The robberv is believed to have been committed by some 
of Shaw Narasans rShfth Nawftz Kh&n’s] servants . . under pretence of custom or radaree, 

whereof it seem^s demand was mode and not paid till afterwards.” 

Foster, English Fart ones in India (1618-1621), p. 84. 

R^m-Rim.—[1583-1591.] 44 When they \Scil the 41 Bramanes ”] salute one another, 

they heave up their bands to their heads, and say Rame, Rame” 

Ralph Fitch, in Foster. Early Travels in India , p. 19. 

Sittringy._[1621.] 41 On the 27th . . . there fell (in a sad and solid shower without 

intermission) so much unexpected ravne as in all the pastt time of the raynes there fell not 
soe much . . Their linens were in great danger, as thev were in the yards. However 
with the help of skins, cittrinaes etc., they saved most of them from harm.” 

Foster, English Factories in India (1618-1621), p. 354. 

Tattoo.—Sir Henrv Yule had to go to the Tangierine Ibn Batata for an earlv example 
of the use of this familiar word, but it occurs in the Tdrikh-i-Ftruzshdhi of Bami (r. 1358). 
That writer, speaking of the regulations of ‘Alftu’d-din Khalji in regard to the prices of com¬ 
modities. says that 44 horses of the first class were ordered to be sold for from 100 to 120 
lank**, those of the 2nd class for from 80 to 90, of the third for from 65 to 70, and such 
horses as could not be passed bv the HiwAn It.*., which were unfit for military servico] and 
which wore called * Tatn,’ for from 10 to 25 tanla 

Op. c,U., Bibl. bid. Tost, 313, II. 4-7. 

Taut.—The earliest quotation is dated 1810, hut the word appears to have hecn in com- 
mon use even in the fourteenth century. Witness the following: 

“ The great wealth of ‘ Tmftdu-I-Mnlk has already been spoken of ; it amounted to Iror.o. 
The author was told that on one occasion hags were required for containing the coin, and 2500 
tanla* were expended in the purchase of the material, the cost of each hag being foarjUtab.” 

Rhams-i-Sirfti, Tdri’.-h-i-Firuvth/ihi , in FJliot and Dowson, ITT. 372. Hero the word 
used for * hags ’ in the original Persian Ls badra-i-f/tlt —hag of to/, i.e., otir gunny hag. 

Bibl. Ind. Text, p. 439,11. 5, 7. 

The word occurs aiso in the Ain-i-AIbnri. Tr. Blochmann, I. 146, and Jarrott. i , 

Thugs.—The authors do not seem to have been aware that there is a very early refer¬ 
ence to this class of criminals and an example of the use of the word in the specific sense 
which it has acquired, in Barni’s account of the reign of JalAlu’d-din Khalji (1288-12fl:> a.d.). 

“ Tn his reign some thags were taken in the city, and a man belonging to that fraternity 
was the means of about a thousand being captured. But not one of these did the Sultan 
have killed. He gave orders for them to be put into boats and to he conveyed into the 
Lower country to'the neighbourhood of Lakhnauti, where they were to lie set free. The 
thags would thus have to dwell about Lakhnauti, and would not trouble the neighbourhood 
{of Dohli) any more.” 

TtirtW+FIrtohW, in Elliot an-1 Dowson, III, 141. 
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That the word is not here used in the ordinary sense of * cheats,’ but of * murderers,* is 
fairly clear from the author’s complaint that they were only exiled, instead of being capitally 
punished as their crimes deserved. And this is further shown by the fact that the author of 
the Tabai&t-i-AJcbari % who wrote about 1593 A.C. and who has transcribed the passage 
(Lucknow Text, 59, 1. 19), renders the Hindi ‘Thugs' by the Persian { e ^ «plun¬ 

derers on the high road,’ * robbers on the highway.’ 

Traga.—If European philologists who have sought to trace this word to a Sanskrit 
root have had to confess their failure, it is just what might have been expected, as it is really 
a GujarAti corruption of an Arabic vocable. The clu rt to the true derivation is to be found 
in the facts noted by Y ule himself that traga is the extreme form of dhamd and that this 
latter terra of PrAkrit origin sometimes received the Arabic or Persian name of taqdza. 
This taqdza is said by Richardson to mean £ forcing, compelling, urging, exacting,’ and Yule 
himself renders it by 4 dunning * or ‘importunity * (Hobson-Jobson. s.v. Dhuma, pp. 315-6). 
^ow taqdza is spelt with a zdd and would be pronounced ‘ taqAdhA * by purists. Indeed, 
it assumes in Gujarati and MarAthi the form takdda or tagdda just as the Arabic baizQ 
(also spelt with a zdd), ‘eggs,’ becomes in GujarAti baida. Yule himself notes elsewhere that 
there was under the MarAtha government an officer called “ TagAdAgir,” whose duty it was 
to enforce the state demands against defaulting creditors (p. 334 note). Now 4 TakAdo,’ 
Tagado * would by metathesis become 4 TadAko,* 4 TadAgo,* and indeed the word often 
assumes that form in the mouths of illiterate people even now. 


this sort of metathesis is very common in GujarAti, e.g ., muchalka , mucharlca , 
(Yules Moochulka) is often, if not habitually, written and pronounced * machakdA,* 
‘ mac hakrA,’ and fat*la or wick, ‘ a roving of cotton,* becomes palita. Thus, Tardgo , 
FxijOy is only a dialectical form of 4 TadAko,* * TadAgo ’ and accounted for by the very 
common interchange or softening of the ‘ d ’ into an ‘ r.’ 

Turkey. It would be difficult to improve upon the following description of the bird 
from the pen of the Emperor Jahangir. 

M “ 0n the 16th Farwardin [3 April 1612 a.d.] Muqarrab KhAn brought from Goa certain 
rarities he met with in that port . . . Among these were some animals that were very strange 
aiu l " on( ^ er bd» such as I had never seen, and up to this time noone had known their names 
. . . One of these animals in body is larger than a peahen and smaller than a peacock. When it 
is in heat and displays itself, it spreads out its feathers like a peacock and dances about. Its 
beak and legs are like those of a cock. Its head and neck and the part under the throat are 
every minute of a different colour. When it is in heat it is quite red . . . and after a while 
it becomes white in the same places, and looks like cotton . . . Two pieces of flesh it has on 
its head like the comb of a cock A strange thing is this, that when it is in heat the aforesaid 
piece of flesh hangs down to the length of a span from the top of its head like an elephant’s trunk, 
and again when he raises it up, it appears on its head like the horn of a rhinoceros, to the extent 
of two finger-breadths^ Round its eyes it is always of a turquoise colour, and does not change. 

Tr * Rogers and Be ^ndge, I, 215-6. ‘Aligarh Text, 104. last line. 

the ’ TaksauL ^ [1G21 ^ “„ What l8ack [Governor of Surat] doth intend about 

the laveksale is not yot knowne. 


Foster, English Factories in India (1618-1621), p. 293. 

of M?v inUr 7t [1 m!!rhinl? e Winter -^ Sbneth here [Gokonda and B ‘j&pur] about the last 
of May . . It [BurMnpur] s marvelous great and a populous countrey. In their winter 

wal^L 1 so Wgh.” g,,3t ’ C U "° P<aS3ing ^ the 8treCtes but horses, the 

R. Fitch, in Foster, Early Travels in India p 16 

A very .arty, if not th, oodict, o«am,,lo „t the n* o t the non] in HU .enae in Englinh.' 
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NOTE ON EXPLORATIONS IN MAKRAN AND OTHER PARTS OF SOUTHERN 

BALUCHISTAN. 1 

By Sir AUREL STEIN, K.C.I.E., F.B.A. 

Sir Aurel Stein by the close of November 1927 had completed the passing through the 
press of his “ Innermost Asia,” which furnishes the detailed record of the archaeological ami 
geographical results of hia third Central-Asian expedition. Its four quarto volumes have 
since been published by the Oxford University Press for the Government of India. 

Once clear of this heavy task Sir Aurel started on a long tour on behalf of the Indian 
Arelueological Department through Khar an, Makran and Jhalawan, forming part of the 
Kal&t State of Southern Baluchistan. It had been proposed by him in 1925, with the sup¬ 
port of Sir John Marshall, Director-General of Archaeology in India. These territories, once 
included in the province Gedrosia of the ancient Persian Empire, are now for the most part 
arid wastes. The area over which the explorations extended measures about 280 miles from 
cast to west and some 250 miles from north to south. Without the very helpful assistance 
of the authorities of the Kalilt State and the facilities of motor transport afforded by the 
fair-weather roads which have been opened in recent years, mainly under the aegis of Colonel 
T. H. Keyes, the late Political Agent, Kalat, it would have been impossible to survey ancient 
remains scattered over so great an area within four and a half months. t 

The classical records, especially those relating to the trials experienced by Alexander s 
army on his return from the conquests on the North-West Frontier and the Indus, clearly 
show that at that time the physical character, mainly desertic, of this region could not have 
differed very much from the present one. All the more remarkable is the great number 
of mounds marking prolonged occupation by ancient settlements of some size, which Sir Aurel 
on his reconnaissance survey was able to trace and partially to explore. The experience 
gained on his tour of last year through Waziristan and Northern Baluchistan (G.J., LXXI, 
377-80) permitted him to determine by the evidence of plentiful remains of painted pottery, 
terracotta figurines, stone implements and the like, that most of those ancient settlements 
belonged to successive prehistoric periods extending from neolithic to chaleolithic times. 

Trial excavations systematically carried out at more than half a dozen of the more 
promising sites brought to light much interesting evidence as to the conditions of daily life 
as well as to the burial customs prevailing at the different periods. Stone implements 
associated with remarkably well-made but undecorated ceramic ware were particularly 
abundant at the extensive site of Sukhtaken-dor near the Persian border of Makran. Com¬ 
plete chaleolithic burials unearthed on the very top of the Shahi Tump mound near Turba 
furnished plenty of painted funerary vessels, different in type from those found by Mr. 
Hargreaves at Nil, as well as personal relics of the dead. Painted ceramic ware of superior 
fabrio and probably earlier type was found at certain other Makran mounds. It closely 
recalls that discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Sistan and Zhob and is linked also wi h ceramic 
remains of certain sites in Persia and Transcaspia. At some mounds of Kolwa and Mas s&i, 
which in view of their size might well be considered as sites of small towns, the use of stone 
masonry had prevailed, and this facilitated the rapid exploration of nuned dwellings probably 
dating from about the third millennium before Christ, if not older. A peculiar feature oi 
almost all the prehistoric sites is the abundance of a type of terracotta figurines w nch is- 
tinotlv suggest the extension to the west of an Indian cult. 

Extensive cemeteries explored on and near the Makran sea-coast may, on the other hand, 
not be far removed from the time when Alexander’s fleet slowly made its way towards the 
Persian Gulf along these dreary shores of the Ikhthyophagoi, or ‘ tisheaters,’ the predecessors 
of the present fishing folk of the Meds. Of ruined sites occupied during Muhammadan tunes 

only few were traced, and those, too, only close to the present oases. _ 

1 Reprinted, with the permission of the Royal Geographical Society and of Sir Aurel Stem, from the 
Geographical Journal for February 1029. 
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Master also established a Superior Court for the trial by jury of civil and criminal offences 
by virtue of the powers granted by the charter of 1661. According to his scheme the Gover¬ 
nor and Council were to sit in the chapel in the Fort every Wednesday and Saturday for the 
trial of causes according to English laws. The Choultry Justices and the officers under them 
were to execute all orders, writs, and summons for the returning of juries, execution of judg¬ 
ment, apprehension of criminals, etc. The court was to have the assistance of a clerk, an 
officer and a marshal. 16 This court was not intended to supersede the Justices of the 
Choultry, who were to decide all small misdemeanours, breaches of the peace and civil actions 
for debt not exceeding 50 pagodas. The decision to constitute this court of judicature was 
ducMn part to the difficulty experienced in dealing with criminal matters. This court was 
superseded in 1684 by an Admiralty Court presided over by a Judge-Advocate from England. 

By a charter of 1683 the Company were given full power to declare and make war and 
peace with heathen nations, to raise and keep military forces and to exercise martial law in 
their jurisdiction. The same charter established a court of judicature presided over by a 
civil judge and two assistants, with power to hear and determine all cases of forfeiture of ships 
or goods trading contrary to the charter and also all mercantile and maritime cases, including 
injuries and w rongs done on the high seas," according to the rules of equity and good conscience, 
and according to the laws and eustomes of merchants.” A Judge-Advocate was sent to Surat, 
and it was provided that the President at Madras should supply the place of Judge-Advocate 
till one should arrive. 1 * Thus the old Court of Judicature continued. The Court of 
Admiralty w*as established in 1686, its judge and his tw*o assistants being Members of Council 
and civil servants of the Company. But the Justices of the Peace w*ero not interfered with. 
Eater a Judge-Advocate was appointed from England, who w r as made third in Council and 
was appointed to preside at the Quarter Sessions. Courts-martial were also proclaimed under 
the authority of the charter. The Governor usually presided at the trial of pirates; but 
occasionally the Judge-Ad vocate sat for such trials. 

James II delegated to the East India Company the power of establishing by charter a 
municipality at Madras, and this charter was issued by the Company under their own seal 
under the authority of the charters of 1661 and 1683 of Charles II and of 1686 of James II. 
According to this Company's charter, a Municipality and Mayor s Court wxre established at 
Madras. The municipality w as to consist of a mayor, 12 aldermen and 60 or more burgesses. 
The Mayor was to hold office for a year, the aldermen for their lives or during their residence 
in Madras. The charter further nominated 20 free merchants as burgesses. The new* mayor 
was to be elected from the aldermen annually; vacancies among the aldermen were to be 
filled up by election from among the burgesses ; and three of them were always to be 
covenanted servants. 

The Municipality and the Mayors Court were created by the Company's charter, because, 
as the Governor of the Court of Directors observed, “ the wind of the extraordinary honour 
in their heads w'ould probably render them so haughty and over-bearing that the Company 
would be forced to remove them.” He had evidently in mind the recent differences between 
Sir John Child, the Governor of Bombay, and Dr. St. John, who was appointed judge of the 
court at Surat by Royal Commission from the Company; and he “ w as alive to the dangers 
arising from an independent judiciary which in the next century were to bring about the 
conflicts between Warren Hastings and the Calcutta Supreme Court.” 

The creation of the Municipal Coqioration was to be supplemented with the usual orna¬ 
mental trappings. The mayor and aldermen were to have the honour and privilege of having 
rundelloes (umbrellas) and kattysols (parasols) borne over them; they could ride on horse¬ 
back in the same order as was used by the mayor and aldermen of London: they were to wear 
scarlet serge gowns all made after one form or fashion u such as shall be thought most 


1# Public Consultations, 18th March, 1078. 


17 Public Consultations, 7th July, 1084. 
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convenient for the hot country ”, ami ilit.' bargemen were to wcm on solemn ihtbuto whiles 
pelting* nr other aillt (‘owns, 

Thit tnn^grssos were to lie elected by the mayor anil aldermen, and were nut to exceed 
120 in juijuLkt. The minor and aldermen trere to lto * Court of [& surd for the town ■ and 
I he mai'or and the three senior aldermen were also to he justice* of the pence. Tin* Mayor's 
Court could try nil am, rjvil mid criminal. Then- nu to tie mi rtpfN'a] from It in civil oaj*w 
only fflitii the value of the uw:ird Qxuordi.v I three fLigodas. and in criminal caw* when The 
uJTuiiiIlt was BWitatwed U> Inse life of limb It could inflict lines, (»r]Mml pumuh taunt and 
imprisonment. Sir. Nathaniel Hig»iriKun. u future Governor, woa tim first mayor : ho was 
succeeded by Mr. Littleton. 

The Mayor a Lonrt was to haw u Rrcunk'r, leing nn KiMdishdiorti rm'iiittniril vrvsnt 
«f the Company. Sir John Bcait*. the Judge-Ad vomite. sv^-, (<> Imi tile first l!eeonk<r. lft 
Wlteti he ilkti in 1039, Ihc Court of Adm i ralt y,which trim also called the Kiiim-me Court, w«* 
declared i-Ttinrt. According to the charter there was a right n( appeal from the Mayor's 
C<onrt to the Court of Admiralty. New the Mayor's Court dccliired that their own decisions 
Acre final. The may nr and rorao of the aldermen were mend sera of Council, uial they quar* 
rclleil over this wiLh Governor Yale, who thought differently mid countermanded some of tbo 
s^iitc-ntcs of the Mayor s Court , 

Thus the Ouvumiiuiit resolved to erect a new court of judicature consisting nf a Judge 
Advocate and four judges. The Governor wjm to mu »s Judge-Advocate, ponding nn rip- 
ptiuiLuvnl from England. Of the four judges, one vumin fie tin Armuntan mordumt. who 
was to enquire Into causes cuheemiiig Ids own rofuia unity un i ot Ik : foreignm. Another 
was to be the Company's chief merchant, AUingnli (AbtngathaJ j’itki, the I milder of the Etam- 
bawivarat Pftgoda. who »m to Appear for the Natives, ns well Otttln-», J/aorrs. end JWWhi- 
&*”' ,-1 " There wm to be an Attorney.Genera I for this court, which lasted tin till 1063, 
vchm thb Company itont out n new Jtulg^-Atlvocattv 

Tiie Choultry junl s-ucn cunhimr+l Jill this Limr ; llnuv wen 1 inji^tratc*. ami thu senior I 

among thorn w» called the Chief Justice. The uJdonM,. of the Corporationnwt also «« jus- 
t ' B * B Al **<? Choultry. Htdwwpirmriy whom tW work at the Mayor's Court bsstmtot i upedni 
Choultry justices bod Eo be nouiimtt!cl. 

In l<192 the Supremo Court of Judkatuw was revived n* thu Coni] any sent out a tn w 
■JurljfB^Advooale from LnuLuiij , later bo was removed from office, mid tbo Gonipaiiv decided 
drat the post of Judge-Advocate should ki filled by mcmUiw of Cornual in araxunian. Tin? 

Supromc Court mthclcd ranum** of dvali., whipping, pillory, etc . Several extimptm of thw> 
pujiirthmonU muj givtai by .Mr. LtivL\ t0 

Tfm mayor ami aldermen were empowered to levy taxes for the building of a town half, 
n public jail and A ttmvtmknt school house, where native children might k taught to sqscah, 
rearl, and write the English tangpfc os watt ns arithmetic mid accounting. They were also ' 

sntipowered to build sew era and to rvgubto the paring of rirocta and knwt Tho Coimelt, 
m a Consultation of tbo 12th August lflfifl, assigned tn them tlm cafeting petty tow* of paddy 
loll, inuasurrm and weighers' duty anil brokerage, Government frequently complained that 
lb * hud not ken applied to their proper purposes by (be CoriHinUiun, and 

dvtuml in Jrniumy 1092 that mewt of tho aldcron n should consist J tlwYiwls of (he several 
foreign cnahs. n :-, mw Amivnum. am or two Hebrews, one ur two Partugui-wr, - anil one nr 
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pcojiur b^jwl or tstiof/' 
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Regarding this power of taxation it may be noted that the Directors had long been press¬ 
ing upon the Government of Madras the necessity of raising a quit-rent from all the house¬ 
holders, both native and European, in order to defray their yearly charges for repairs and 
fortifications. Governor Master raised a tax of this sort for the purpose of improving the 
sanitation of the Black Town. His successor annulled the tax in response to a petition 
of the inhabitants demanding its abolition. Master, making thus the first attempt at the 
conservancy of the town, created the office of Scavenger, who was also later entrusted with 
the duty of collecting the ground-rents. “ The duty of Scavenger was to collect the cash 
and not the dirt; and for nearly a century the double appointment was held by a civil servant 
of a high degree.His duties were directly connected with the supervision of t he cleans¬ 

ing of the streets, though it might be a shock to us that the office was filled by a senior 
Civilian.” 21 

It was the Directors that again and again repeated the necessity of taxing the inhabit¬ 
ants in some w f ay or other ; and Gyfford, the successor of Master, after all decided to impose a 
monthly tax upon all the inhabitants. The heads of the castes were consulted, and finally 
they agreed to pay nine fanams annually for every large house, six fanams for every small 
house and threo fanams for every little round house. 22 The promised tax was not, 
howov.er, enforced or collected till 1686, when the Directors sent peremptory orders for its 
collection. There was a tumult among the people, which was answered by the calling out 
of the military. The heads of castes refused to comply with the orcler, but being threaten¬ 
ed with banishment, finally complied. 

After the establishment of the Corporation directions were given to increase the quit- 
rents and to impose a duty on licenses of public-houses. Government insisted that the Cor¬ 
poration should find other means of support than the Company s revenues. The land and 
sea customs were separated. Both were 3 per cent. ad valorem , exclusive of small dues to the 
Pedda Naick. For some time the duty was reduced to 21 per cent, for all free Englishmen, 
the rate of 3 per cent, being retained for the Portuguese and Indians. The Directors disap¬ 
proved of this discrimination; and in 1688 a uniform duty of 5 per cent, was fixed for all, 
goods ex|K>rted being exempted. There was also the town brokerage on bargains between 
buyers and sellers, half of w r hich went to Government, and later on to the Corporation. The 
quit-rent and Scavenger’s duty were for a time transferred to the Corporation in order to 
enable it to wipe off the debt it had contracted for the building of the towm hall. 

A word as to the existence of slavery may not be out of place. Slaves used for domestic 
purposes were always recognized in Madras. Their sale or purchase had to be registered at 
the Choultry Court, The stealing of children was strongly condemned. The export of 
slaves wasabsolutely prohibited in 1683, but it was allowed later on, under regulation and on 
the payment of one pagoda per slave exported by sea. Slaves were also purchased for the 
use of the Company. The stealing of children for the purpose of selling them as slaves was 
always a crying evil, and after some time in 1689 the export of slaves was altogcthei pro *- 
bitod, “ in deference,” be it noted, “to the aversion of the Mughal power to the trade. 

In the time of Governor Macrae (1725-30) the Mayor's Court was reorganised by virtue 
of a charter granted in 1726 for “ establishing or reconstituting the municipalities at Madras, 
Bombay, and Calcutta and setting up or remodelling Mayor’s and other courts in each of 
these Presidencies.” The mayor and the aldermen were to constitute a Mayor s Court with 
civil jurisdiction, subject to an appeal to the Governor or President in Council and a further 
appeal in more imp ortant cases to the King-in-Couneil. The Mayor’s Court now also granted 
Love—Op. c. It., vol. l, p. 442. 8ee also Ho6#Wo6*o«TYule and Burnell), revised edition, p. 802, 
which explains the oflicer os the collector of duties on goods, deriving it from scavaje (inspection of the open¬ 
ing of the imported goods). The Consultation quoted by Love clearly says that the Scavenger was to collect 
the rate and hire men to carry away the dirt and filth. 

23 42 fanams made one star pagoda, and a fanam was equal to 2d. English money. 
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probates, and exercised testamentary jurisdiction. The Governor, or President, and the 
•i senior Members of Council were to be justices of the peace, and were to hold quarter-sessions 
four times in the year, with jurisdiction over ail offences except high treason. At the 
same time the Company were authorised, as in previous charters, to “ appoint generals and 
other military officers with power to excercise the inhabitants in arms, to repel force by force 
and to exercise martial law in times of war.*® The President and Council were also to bo 
a court of appeal from the jurisdiction of the Mayor’s Court, while a Court by Requests or a 
Court of Conscience was instituted for the decision by summary procedure of pecuniary ques¬ 
tions of inconsiderable amount. 


Thursday, the 17th August 1727, wa8 the day when the new mayor and aldermen were 
sworn in at the Company’s Garden House in Pedda Naiokan Pettah, where the President and 
Council were met to receive them, the mayor and aldermen proceeding from the parade- 
ground in the Fort through the old Black Town to the Company’s Garden on horseback, 
with guards, peons and country music. Soon afterwards the President and five senior coun¬ 
cillors constituted themselves into a Court of Appeal and a Court of Over and Terminer and 
Gaol Delivery ; while the five justices of the peace appointed by the Roval Charter were also 
appointed Justices of the Choultry to decide small debts not exceeding’20 pagodas. It was 
found inconvenient that an appeal from the Justices of the Choultrv. who were also members 
of the superior court, should lie to the Mayor’s Court, and so the Sheriff was constituted a 
eourt (Consultation of 27th November 1727) to decide all petty cases, without appeal as far 
as five pagodas, and as far as 20 pagodas on allowing the parties the liberty of appealing to 
the Mayor’s Court. The register of slaves was to bo kept by the Sheriff in the place of 
the Justices of the Choultry, as well as the register of sales and mortgages of houses. The 
justices of the peace were to take cognizance of all petty breaches of the peace, larceny, etc., 
for lesser offences they were to inflict corporal punishment, and for others thev wore to bind 
over the accused to the Sessions or to the Choultry. The Register’s fees at the Mayor’s 
Court were also notified. 


Owing to the capture and occupation of Madras by the French (1746-49) the continuity 
of the Municipal Corporation and the Mayor’s Court was destroyed, ami the charter of 17% 
w^s surrendered^ A fresh charter was issued in 1753. which exempted from the jurisdiction 
of the Mayor s Court ‘all suits and actions between Indian Natives only,” and directed that 
all these suits were to be determined among themselves, unless both parties aereed to 
su unit diem to the Mayors Court. This new charter (issued on the 8th Januarv 1753) pro¬ 
vided for the revival of the mayor and the aldermen. Seven of the nine aldermen were to be 
natural bom subjects of the King, and only two could be foreign protestants. The aider- 
men were to continue in office for life, and from amongthem two were to be elected annually bv 
toe Corporation, one of whom was to be chosen as the mayor by the Governor in Council. 
The mayor and aldermen were to form a Court, of Record-for civil suits, not being between 
Indians arising m Madras and its subordinate factories. Appeals from decrees upto 1000 pagodas 
wore to he to the President and Council, while in judgments for larger sums an appeaVmight 
be made to the Kmg-m-Conned There was to be a Court, of Requests for the summary 
decision of petty cml suits by Commissioners appointed by Government, The President 
and Members of Council ^re to be the justices of the peace for Madras and the subordinate 
aetones to hold Quarter-Sessions and Oyer and Terminer and General Gaol Delivery and to 
be a Court of Record deabngwitoall offences excepting high treason. The mode of trial was to 

Thusri, "77 8llmm °n persons to serve as Grand and Petit Jury. 

Thus the earliest Madras courts worked under the authority of the charters of Charles II 

and too earlier charters which might be construed as giving judicial powers . Up till I67S 
~ 0m “ 0/ ^ 3rd Edition ’ P-Wheeler,oi* 
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From December 1750 s * matters of a secret nature, whether military or jiulitic&I, began 
to be kept apart from the rest, under the title of “ Extraordinary Occurrences and Consulta¬ 
tions,” described in the Madras Records Office as * Military Consultations.’ From Septern- 
ln*r 1754 the transactions with the country powers were carried on by a committee consisting 
of the Governor and four members of his (Council. There were occasional consultations of 
the whole Council on matters of special importance. This committee continued until 1758 
under the altered title of "Select Committee for transacting Country Affairs." During Lallv’s 
siege of Madras (December 1758 to February 1759) the government was committed to Gover¬ 
nor Pigot and Major Stringer Lawrence. As soon as normal government was restored, secret 
matters began to be dealt with by the whole board in their secret department. In 1761 the 
Directors ordered the reappointment of a Select Committee for affairs requiring special secrecy, 
consisting of the Governor and four councillors, but presumably the Council reverted at 
once to the practice of dealing with all secret matters in the Military and Secret Department. 
In 1769 the Directors directed the formation of a Select Committee to deal with political 
questions and military operations. That body remained in existence till 1775, their proceed¬ 
ings running side by side with the Military and Secret Consultations of the whole Board. 

In 1778 the Directors appointed a fresh Select Committee consisting of the Governor, 
Commander-in-Chief and two members. This continued till the 12th February 1785, when 
the new form of government prescribed by the Act of 1784 came into force. 

In 1786 the Directors ordered a Military Board, a Board of Revenue, and a Bourd of 
Trade to be established, and in 1800 a Marine Board was started. As early as 1774 we find 
the revenue consultations being separated from the others, anti there was a Committee 
of Assigned Revenue for the collection of all the Naw ab’g revenues. This continued till 1790, 
when the Board of Revenue was directed also to act as the Board of Assigned Revenue. 


EVIDENCE OF AX ASOKAX PILLAR AT 
HHUVANESVAR IN ORISSA. 

Photographs of a stone capital* and a stump 
of a stone pillar (in situ) having been sent me from 
Bhuvane6var, in the Puri district of Orissa, I 
identified them at once as “ A6okan.” In behalf 
of the Patna Museum I then approached the autho¬ 
rities through the proper channel for the acquisition 
of the capital. In the course of this correspondence 
<*ertain information lias been received, which 
provee that an A£oka pillar once stood at Bhuva- 
ne-svar, and, furthermore, that the remains are still 
associated in the local tradition with that Mauryan 
emperor. Bhuvanesvar thus dates back as an im¬ 
portant site to the time of the great As oka. I append 
(with permission) copy of a letter from the Subdivi- 
sional Officer of Khurda, in whose jurisdiction Bhuv¬ 
anesvar lies, set ting forth the information referred to. 

K. P. Jayasval. 

Copy of letter Xo. 22*7 dated the 21st—22nd 
May 1929 from the Subu visional Officer, Khurda, 
to the Collector of Puri. 

With reference to your Memo. Xo. 3366 dated the 
2nd May 1929, forwarding a copy of the Assistant 


MISCELLANEA. 


Curator, Patna Museum's letter Xo. 115T dated the 
-*»th April 1929, proposing to acquire a (art of 
an Aioka pillar lying near the Raineswar Temple at 
Bhubaneswar amicably, I have the honour to report 
that I visited the spot on the 13th instant in presence 
<>f the following gentlemen of the locality including 
the Marfatdars of the Temple and the Manager of 
the Bhubaneswar Temple Committee. It appears 
from an enquiry on the spot that this piece of stone 
is part of a pillar which is popularly called on Asoka 
Stambha and it is now kept on the batik of an 
historic and sacred tank called ‘ Asoka Kunda.* 
On the AsokAslami day, which is observed as a 
^rreat festival zt Bhubaneswar, the pilgrims sprinkle 
their person with water of the Kunda and then 
touch the remains of the Asoka Stambha, eat buds 
of Asoka flowers, visit the Ramcswar Temple and 
}>ay their obeisance to the idol and then go home. 
1 he number of pilgrims attending the nitia is very 
large. Therefore the Manager of the Temple, 
tht Marfatdars and the public object to the acquisi- 
tion of the part of the Stambha in question by 
Government on religious grounds. Under the 
circumstances it is not at all desirable tliat this 


26 Foster —A Guide to the India Office Records (1919), pp. 74-80. 

* This photograph is reproduced in the March-Jnne issue, 1929. of th« inrm* 
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should be acquired \iy Government or steps taken 
under the Treasure Trove Act or Ancient Monument 
Protect ion Act for the purpose. My personal 
opinion is that the piece of stone in question has 
been removed from high up to the bank of the tank 
or it has fallen down from the high bank of the 
Kunda and that the Kunda and the pillar were 
made at one time. The ignorant public, as is seen 
in several places, have mixed up Adoka Kunda and 
t he Stambha of Buddhist significance with the Aaok A- 
starai fair of Hindu religious importance. For me it is 
difficult to say whether the Kunda and the Stambha 


were made prior to the Hameswar Temple or after 
that. The stone architecture of the Hameswar 
Temple seems to be contemporaneous with the 
Hameswar Temple and the Raja-Rani temple at 
Bhubaneswar, which is now under preservation 
under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. 
However, when, rightly or wrongly, the Hindus have 
been worshipping the remains of the Stambha and 
the Kunda on the AsokAstami day owing to the 
identity of the name of A&oka in the histories of the 
two different periods of Indian civilisation, the ques¬ 
tion of the proposed acquisition may be dropped. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


On Alexander's Track to the I nous. IVisona! 

Narrative of Explorations on the North-West. 

Frontier of India, by Sir Aurel Stein, K.C.I.E., 

with 98 illustrations and 2 maps from original 

surveys; 9]X6i in.; pp. xvi+173. London, 

Macmillan aud Co.. 1929. 

We recently reprinted in our Supplement Sir 
Aurel Stein’s important paper on Alexander* 
< Campaign on the Indian A orth-West Frontier, which 
had been published in The Geographical Journal 
for November and December, 1927. In it were set 
forth the results of researches pursued in the course 
of a nine weeks’ tour during the spring of 1926 in 
the basin of the SwAt river and adjoining tracts to 
the east thereof, so far as they threw light on the 
toj>ography of that portion of the campaign that 
culminated in the storming ot “The Rock ” (Aornos) 
which had defied even Herakles— an episode that 
many had once regarded as savouring of heroic 
legend. In the volume now under notice we liave 
a fuse nutting account of this tour of exploration as 
a whole, a tour that will rank a3 one of x.he most 
prolific in results of value to scholars ever accom¬ 
plished in so short a time. In the brief period at 
his disposal Sir Aurel Stein managed to visit sites 
and penetrate areas never before trodden by any 
European, at all events since the days of Alexander 
or of his successors, who struggled for moie than 
two centuries to hold on to the Indian provinces of 
his empire. He traversed the main SwAt valley 
from ThAna in tne south-west corner to the head 
of the Torwal valley, where the Ushu and CabrAl 
torrents unite to form the SwAt river. Crossing the 
intervening ranges and passing the secluded ami 
hitherto inaccessible valleys of Ghorbandand KAna, 
he reached the height? of C’paand the Pir-sar ridge, 
overlooking the detiles of the Indus to the east, 
and then, marching through the almost equally 
unknown and unexplored valleys of Chakcsar and 
Puran, appropriately completed a remarkable 
circuit by climbing to the top of the famous and holy 
Mt. 11am, on the north-west frontier of Buner. 
He succeeded in identifying three of the strong¬ 
hold? of the Assakenoi named in the accounts of 
Alexander's campaign left us by Arrian, (\irtius 
and Diodorus, namety Bazira, 0n» end the rock of 
Aornos, at Blr-kot, Ude-grAm the pirsfar ridge. 


respectively. Ho located and examined some, 
thirty or more Buddhist trtupas , besides numerous 
sculptures aud remains of the Buddhist period, 
identifying many of the monuments and sites men¬ 
tioned by Fa-hsien and Hsuan-tsang. He lias, with* 
the aid of a trained surveyor of the Survey of India 
Department, mapped a great part of the Swat river 
Kudu and considerable tract? on the east side of the 
Swat-Indus watershed. In addition to thus supply 
menting our knowledge from the historical, archaeo¬ 
logical and geographical points of view, he lias- 
shed further light upon the ethnology and languages 
of these alpine regions. He has, for instance, made 
important records of TorwAli, a Dardic language 
hitherto practically unrecorded; of Dubcr. another 
Dardic dialect spoken by a people dwelling in a 
wholly unexplored high valley of the Indus Kohis- 
tAn lying between Tangir and Torwal; aud of 
Baluchi, a Kohistani language previously unknown, 
which is spoken by the small Dard community of 
Bat era in the upper gorges of the Indus. He made 
time to collect w f ood carvings at Branial in the 
TorwAl valley, illustrating in their motifs and details 
the survival to the present day of the influence of 
the Grteco-Buddhist art familiar to us from the 
Gandhara relievos. He introduces us in the 
secluded KAna valley to the quasi-medheval condi¬ 
tions of life still jiertaining there. Useful notes 
are added of timber aud fruit trees found at various 
altitudes and in different localities : even the flowers, 
here and there exposed to our view, brighten a 
canvas crowded with scenery that delights the eye 
by its constant beauty and its frequent grandeur—the 
pale blue violets on the slopes overlooking Kalam, the 
red rhododendrons, white iris and edelweiss in the 
KAna valley, and the dhdk (paUtia) or “ Flame of the 
Forest ” {Butea frondosa) on the lower fringes of Mt. 
11am. The occurrence of this last-named tree in this 
area, it may lie noted, is somewhat unexpected, as 
in Sir Cieorge Watt’s monumental work the 
Jehlam is suggested as the western limit of its range. 

In regard to the sites described by the great 
Buddhist pilgrim Hsuan-tsang (whom Sir Aurel 
affectionately alludes to as his patron saint), 
M. Toucher’s suggested identification of the tii-lo 
mountain with Mt. Ham has been definitely esta¬ 
blished, not only by the general features recorded. 
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A LIFE OF SAND KISHL 

Xy PiUmf A3?AND KtlCT. T^kiidkm-. SeMaam Mctnrmujnr (ttwnuu). 

(Continued from pnjt I9S.) 

Zai Dcd then asked hint what ssht: uhould do with the children. Ho told her to take 
them home for that night, ,*5hp obeyed. Al night they all slept, hat in the morning they 
were found dead. The poor mother wept and beat bet breast. When No»d Kisbi flame *o 
know of this, he grieved and said :— 

AJu/ia isajiin ngUfttlu i 

Krtfia mih dilwmat an it hi 1 
JSartal *ap <Kara .iunoA fctfiwtodfifl ! 

Buh mifa nuUit with no tunh \ 

Ktfiih fairs* idjw* fdtatt tah anaias 1 

Samayti nwA kmk tayiou nah ii'Nto h ; 

TTom karmwi pffAaf* kheti* I 

Huh gttla muli* meh no tun A ! 

I, a fonl, erred in the beginning ; 

Why did T not earn sufficient money for them 1 
My gulden faffing turned into bra** 1 

1 Kin Hon to niy father >Me there « none t 
What avails fluiirdiinc, warmth mid fire f 
Against time I could not at rive ; 

My flock is scattered I 

I am son to my father ; to mo there is nuidO ! 

Nund Riflhi, however, thanked God that He had freed him from ansietj about the 
children. Zai Dod also, finding ail her family tics severed, renounced the world and became 
jl lacirmitonA. Whe& tilio died buries] nt K^lni^h village, 

Nand Kisbi dwelt in thb cave for about twoLvo years, rating nothing except endive and 
upalhuL Once hi* mother. Bndr MA}! ™itcd him and asked him soirnwingly how he ™ 
living on these bitter he*rbtf. He replied 

Y vuf mnlJ upalhdkfiA tflk hnndz — 

5mA mvdd AQmtt rfi* <jr*nA* tsfiv* 
l>ud trartt jvmi JFift mandtr— 

Suh mms&nix ktnh HO zdv. 

Par toh pin tju « huihi vault 

Siih bkomh 8 indh& t&rit <jav. 

The taste of IQwJ&Ii and endive. 

That taate is reckoned oe Sonia juice. 

He wbo, leaving milk, uharii^ Water, 

Hc ( so to spent 1 came nut into thin world. 

He who considers another person end himself equal 
Hu hfti etobsed the Sindh (Ever) nf the world. 

Once Sfaiid Rishi was going uU an excursion luvalds Vari Sag* He reached a village 
wiled llillar near Achhahul. where hr found n man performing ponaneffl in the hollow of * 
trea, which ih‘ hud Itfmsotf dug out - Sand ll i«hi frev. nr-d at him for cutting a hole for himself 
In the trunk of the tree, thus spoiling it He told him that he ought to have lived in a cave 
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instead. He inquired of him his name and his profession. The weaver replied that his 
name was Suzan and his profession was weaving cloth. Sand Rishi addressed him thus 

Khasak iv&n tah loi zan ivazalc ; 

Bozun dapai tah bozah n4i\ 

Tsuptiri tyidus tah woimri kuzan : 

T$th kami burui Suzan ndv % 

Thou wilt sit at the loom and ring like bronze ; 

X shall tell thee to listen, and thou wilt not* 

I went about on all four sides and found the weavers a bacl lot. 

Who gave thee the name Susan (i,& 3 good person) ? 

One day Nand Rkbi was sitting at the shop of a certain Musa Wani, when a man came 
to the shop with a piece of doth for sale. The shopkeeper told him that it was no good and 
after some wrangling, gave him a very low price for it. A short time after another man came 
to the shopkeeper and asked if he had any cloth for sale. The shopkeeper told him that he 
a a piece of very good cloth, and brought out that same piece from a pot in which he had 
placed it, and gave it to the customer, after taking a high price for it. Nand Rishi then 
said to the shopkeeper that he would like to be kept in the pot so that his value might also 
rise, like that of the piece of cloth. This remark had such a powerful effect upon the shop¬ 
keeper that he left bis business and became one of the rishl's disciples. Nand Rishi 
then remarked 

Dayah ! tothick Musa Wdnis ragazdlas. 

Tyuih rath war ditam Detu. 

O God 1 Thou wast pleased with Musa Wini, the deceitful. 

Grant to me such, a boon, 

Tstfir, rto* name *«, Sangi (Lai. aujJ Jjj^T* 7 “ 

Krruxr L-* 7 - -5= 

approach this cow in his presence and milk it. The woman ole 1 n lilld lushi to,d her to 
kicked. But the animal remained quiet and allowed iZf to Z »S? Zt^ * ^ 
milk of this cow used to be sent every evening to Nand R ia w f T^' Theoceforth the 

Ganai together with his family had gone somewhere nn H i,- i ur 1LS U8e * One day Sangi 

to <ake the „.u,l .apply at ml to N L“ SZZ’ZZZ *»? “ «» »— 

hodrank. She saw someangel-like being, aroun(1 ^ " '“ ,k '“"Hhe milk, whieh 

about this vision to anybody. She returned home but whnn i. her not to s P eak 

this secret to them. She died soon after. The parents ^ ■ .7 f*™? 8 came > sIie disclosed 
she might not have died had she not gone with milk to Nand ir\ ■ °Zi ^ her ’ thillkin g that 
sending milk to him. One day she made a fake evens* ti7 ^ motherthen stopped 
the milk was given; another day, that a cat had drunk it • ,* T had COme ’ to whom 

had got loose and had sucked all the milk from the cow wj aiu v aaother da 7. that the calf 
Samew wutsh puUth tah bror, ' ° ** shl 01(511 rcmark ed 

Tim irth doh khati grime * 

Tmmi aubdl Ichmem bor t 

Suru7i masham yath hands. 

At nafsas Jajan jar ! 

Yiyam ratit mdras kamandai . 

Tsalih tah tselit dimax tor* 

At kande dimau nah kandi 
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Calf, guest and cat collected, 

For three days they were enumerated. 

Sin will, therefore, overburden me, 

Myself shall forget thinking (of God). 

May inflammation betide the desire ! 

If it returns I shall catch it in a noose. 

If it runs away I shall bolt the door firmly (against it). 

We will not prick this body with a thorn. 

Nand Rishi then left Drayig&m village. When he had gone about 20 furlongs past 
Anzbur, Sangi Ganai, together with several others, went after him and requested him to 
return; but Nand Rishi would not go back. 

A man named M&nak once came to Nand Rislii and began to reproach him for his being 
illiterate. Nand Rishi pleaded guilty, declaring that he had really wasted his life in ignor¬ 
ance and that he had, therefore, become a recluse, repenting for his sins. He remarked 
PoshanAl posh-ivdrai gdrdn, 

Mnghul gdrdn huni ivds, 

Shihnt shindlaya gdrdn , 

Khar gdrdn gvh lodui tah sds. 

The oriole seeks a flower garden, 

The owl seeks a desolate spot, 

The laughing thrush seeks a snowy abode, 

The ass seeks a dunghill and ashes. 

44 But one should not preach sermons to others,” exclaimed Nand Rishi, “ and himself 

practise otherwise.” He further observed on priestcraft 
Mullah dyuthum ndrai bhardn , 

Boldh guhdran paran kyut; 

Alai baldi punas niivdrdn , 

Amrit chhakdn biyan kyut. 

Malan dsdn hanga phut shdbali , 

Pakdn alit walit ket; 

Khewdn gasht kasam noli, 

Katshi tali tsalek patila hei. 

Rotsdn nah tah khiwdn balbali, 

Anchdn tah tsaldn katsi tali hei. 

Yusa ror chheh saran sangaran palan , 

Sui kunih piyin malan yit ! 

I saw a priest blowing out fire (and) 

Beating a drum to others ; 

All evils presenting to himself, 

Nectar sprinkling to others. 

The priests have nice big turbans on their heads ; 

They walk about daintily dressed. 

Dressed in priestly robes they indulge in mutton, 

They run away with the cooking pots under the arm-pit. 

They pretend that it does not agree with them (yet) they go on eating. 
They watch and run away (with the food) under their arm-pit. 
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Whatever noise rolls in lakes, hills and rocks, 

May it come and fall on priests ! 

Nand Rishi expressed the following pessimistic opinion of priests :— 

Purviut pandit chhui amrit gadu 
Pheri pheri dses pashpan, 

Brant kun het pothi Iddu 

Wuchhit dsi tawai bydkvl&n. 

Wuchhun hyut andrah tsharu 

Paras prindn tah madias pdn. 

A learned pandit is (like) a pot full of nectar, 

(Which) may be trickling down in drops. 

Having a heap of books beside him 

He may have been confused by reading them. 

On examining him we found him empty in mind. 

He may be preaching to others but forgetting himself. 

Once when a number of men were going to the bills they chanced to meet Nand Rishi. 
The latter asked them where they were going and wbat they were carrying. They told him 
that they were going towards the meadows to give salt to their flocks and were carry ing 
provisions for themselves for a few days. He told them that they should also carry a large 
stock of provisions for the next world, where they would have to remain not only for a few 
days but for very long time. This hint stung one of them to the quick, and he fainted. When 
he came to himself again, he fell at the feet of Nand Rishi and thenceforth bcoame a recluse. 
Nand Rishi remarked :— 

Hdhai hank ndd zan wazan 

Gumbad wazan dundubhi dit. 

Suzan ishdrah raise buzan, 

Kuzan buzan nah damdmah dit. 

The conch shell is sounded by a little blowing, 

Domes resound by beating a kettle-drum. 

Good people will understand by a little hint, 

Wicked people will not understand by beat of drum. 

One day Nand Rishi went to a village and saw a peon oppressing the inhabitants. He 
became angry and asked the peon why he was troubling the people and not fearing God. 
The peon replied that he was simply carrying out the orders of his master, who paid him. 
Nand Rishi smiled and remarked :— 

Yam% asi Sdhibi samaras suzi, 

Tasi asih satya pdthi par log. 

Khasun ditun Turki tdzi y 

Tamis khasit tah gh&zi log. 

Tasi kriy karau sor sari , 

Yas asih mon tah mdri log. 

The Lord who sent us into the world, 

Towards Him we indeed showed indifference, 

He gave us a Turkish steed to ride on, 

On riding it we assumed the airs of heroes. 

We will all perform devotion to Him, 

Towards whom we presumed to be deaf and dumb. 

(To be continued.) 
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A KACHIN FOREST SHRINE. 

By Sib R. C. TEMPLE. Bt. 

There are three races inhabiting Burma—the Tibeto-Burman (Burmese), the Siamese- 
mese ( ans), and the Mon-Annam (Talaings). The Tibeto-Burman race can be divided into 
three groups with many subdivisions: the Burmese (Burmese, Arakanese, Tavoyan), the 
Kachrn (Chingpaw, Singpho) and the Kuki-Chin. All these races immigrated southwards 
at some time or other from the western highlands of China, so the Kachins thus belong to 
a people of the Chinese type and more immediately to the Tibeto-Burman variety. They 
are situated on the extreme north-western boundary of the country now politically known 
as Upper Burma, where it impinges on Assam, now classed as a part of India proper. Some 
of them are in Burma and some in Assam. They are the latest race to migrate southwards, 
and consequently still retain many of the ideas and practices of their original home. To 
quote from an old paper read by myself before the Royal Society of Arts in June 1910 
(vol. LVIH, 701), they are “ to the ethnologist a specially interesting people, as relics of a 
poet Mon-Annam irruption of Tibeto-Burmans left in the northern hills of Burma, after the 
branches that subsequently became the Tibetans, Nagas, Burmans and Kuki-Chins had passed 
onwards. Their most interesting feature is that they are still following the ancient instinct 
of the main race and spreading steadily southwards, showing all the old fight and turbulence 
that no doubt served to bring success to their ancestors in their emigrations of long ago/* 

Enough has been written above to show that the people of Burma consist of a great 
number of tribes of the Chinese variety of mankind spreading themselves over the country 
in successive waves and occupying for the most part pockets of it in their individual varieties. 
But the history of Burma “ is that of a struggle for supremacy among the Burmans, the 
Shans, and the Talaings, lasting through all historical times, without practically any inter¬ 
vention on the part of alien races until the arrival of the English in 1824. The story is a verit¬ 
able tangle of successive conquests and reconquests of the whole or part of the country by 
these races, and for considerable periods each has been supreme over the whole country.” 
The main point to grasp in all the resulting confusion of struggle is that the conquerors for 
the time being usurped the chief influence over the population, and did their best to destroy 
the individuality of the conquered, with varying success almost up to the point of extinction, 
as in the case of the Talaings by the Burmans after 1757. 

The result has been to mix up the ethics, and to a certain extent the nationality of the 
civilised portions of the three races. This process has been greatly helped by the introduc¬ 
tion of Buddhism from India as the dominant professed religion, which has created a distinct 
tendency to amalgamate and distribute equally over the whole country the prominent indi¬ 
genous religious notions of the various peoples as portions of a general ethical practice. At 
the same time the highly mountainous nature of the country, and the difficulty, amounting 
almost to an impossibility, of wandering far, has brought about an isolation as regards indi¬ 
vidual tribes and subdivisions of tribes that has resulted in the preservation of local domestic 
practices apparently intact from the earliest times. So that wo have presented to us in the 
present day, as the result of the historical occurrences known to us, amalgamated ethics on the 
part of the cultured, combined with highly differentiated ethics on the part of the uncultured ; 
amalgamation and differentiation being observable among families and individuals living practi¬ 
cally side by side. This is the governing principle of what I may call the human phenomena 
nowadays exhibited by the native population of Burma, and if an old student may presume to 
guide research into any given channel. I would say to the enquirer: Keep always clearly before 
you in Burma the principle of variety in unity. At any rate that is the star I wish to follow 
while glancing at the ethics of the people : what they think, and how their thoughts guide 
their actions in daily life domestic actions, often intensely interesting to the anthropologist, 
because thoy offer illuminating explanations of those of other varieties of human beings. 
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An 1 redant>e of the UifliitflJ imilj of lbs ja'apie is afforded l>y tlicif general religious Iwlirf 
and practice. Outwardly th* vast majority are protend Buddhists nf thn Southern or 
Puritan School. In reality they are all, from Ihu highest in tbs lowest. from the meat to the 
tenj-t cultured, imimurta of the pronounced Indp-Chinescr type. In Burnt a, Animiam takes th« 
form of whnt is known there us Nat-Worship. Nut is a gerwio term for all kinds of super¬ 
natural beings, iirnl thu belief in the Nats is the bast* of the faith of the whole population, 
whatever form the superstructure may take. It te Indo-Ohinase lu origin and pervades the 
entire country. It colon re all customs, corahitmi.is, beliefs. superstitious, and practices, what 
ever the prof«ww1 religion. The difference* observable, and they are tnrmj, may be perhaps 
best described Ihu* : the educated accept Urn demon nlattr which accoiupanted the importa¬ 
tion of Buddhism. and nsjaat the inherited nature and ancestor worship ; and the uneducated 
accept the imported deniOnolatry, while adhering to their inherited worship ay their chief 
cult; the wild tribes depending on descent, and environment for their beliefs, 


Another lining instance of mental unity occurs in the attitude of Ihe whole people towapk 
the idea of divinity. Eronwbsn tutored. and readily adopt ing outside teaching, OS in tbs cane of 
the Karens in regard to Christianity, there is a difficulty, which is typically Indo-Chinese, in grasp* 
ing what, to Europeans and many othnr types of tho human [wind, is almost an instinctive idea. 
The fait is that tho Indo-Chinese mind does not tend towards a belief in a single universal God, 
in idols, nr hi pri e>ta and interpreted nf divinity, or toward* tho Worship nf Jrtook* and atoms. 

Unity Is again ririblo in the foohjo dove!opulent in the untutored of Idem? as tn n future 
Ufa, and It ia not diffic u lt to show that such notions aa exist of heaven and hell are due to the 
imported Buddhism, There is also a universal way of regarding the human smd It is looked 
on in » true animistic manner. It is immaterial, but It can !*■ muterinhaed, and ia essential to 
tho normal conditions of the body. It* temporary absence throws the body into an abnormal 
condition, and its depart urn catisea doatli. ft in in some undefined way thn human Nat. 

To this unified ooucoptltHi of the fundamentals of roligiuiiH belief uiunt be added another 
mureraal phenomenon of thn indigenous muni. It k eommonty fluid of th.. p« op!o that all 
their Nats are malevolent- Thie m nut tho case in fact. but what has happened ia tfiat the good 
and kindly spirits are not regarded as requiring propitiation and worship, They ore treated 
indeed ua a negligible quantity, and the efforts of Ihe people in their Xat-w*r*hip are all eon- 
oentmtod on keeping thn evil spirits, or spirits likely to do them barm, hi a good temper. 
This attitude of mind Las governed all the domestic und religious ceremoiiire, U ro *| 10 |* ^ 
jftet of which is every where to ward off the evil producible by sopornaturrl invaihfe power* 
that are believed to exist practically ia every mirrotiuding nf mankind. 

Again, tho enormous variety of indigenous oni-mniiiM and fade relating to that phase 
of Animism known as NaUWorship, which have bren reported by inquirer* in Burma, exhibit 
two universal phenomena, showing unity of mental cquipmant in th* various [topics ~ 
(I) Among the uncultured, ceremonies end in a drinking boui, and some hove bran instituted 
not to procure tho resistance of the supernatural puwiT*. but to imlu<re them not to 
interfere with ma n kind, (2) The Btmuirt capacity for adapting foreign notion* to his own 
flflsthetic ideas and for mating his proceedings attractive and beautiful, hm» so covered over 
such fcHlivala as lie Luh absorbed from outride as to moke them appear to be in%. H ous and 
|WTulinr to hirnn If, Hut I regret tn say that, nevertkeksa, the Water-1W, so w II known 
to Europeans, and rite like, are all imported from I ndia with Btuldliiatn. 


1 Ire evil spirits of the people are legion, but they have one ehareutemtio in common- 
Inedible power I pon their nufi-bitorferetiOt, Lberefore, depend* the fulfilment uf drain* 
Thw is the fundamental argument that has lad to all thu ilVm of Nat-Won,W Any nu.a 
of ww-varyuig roromomes are also brought, shout by tinuthtr general idfra-rhflt of vrn- 

SuT* T t l! l T S ! T tb ’ “ Lic1, lLc have suffered during Jif L *, WJi,^ to 

suoh natuuns h that deal.], and epidemics arc cauu, 1 by lU c spirit, nf the uafnrtuna,* lS 
tik&v; thm^n aliyw unit y in iLn-uiKnfriiiyua runHiining. 
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Then tht*re in rip- piv idiiir way in which thu guardian spirits nr** regicrded with mixed feeb 
in^&. 1 hev ean give rapport safety in mil ffre cenditinna nf life?* and at the same titas 

eapab!*? nf infinite mixrhief It m e^i'ii lift! to keep them in a goori temper end friendly; 
Tfany arefounrl in flivU* -a variety* nn everything ronn^ffd iriHi mankind am 1 hie FrrHn-imnent 
b^si Jlf? gminifym Th« ourtnnip relating tii llir w**rnbtpfrf guardian Sat* nf hempen. vdlagrn, 
towns, tribes and property, and ho nit, are many and various, hut they *11 tend tnemrad— 
propitiation and iwH-pmtention, The effects of the resultant rusiuui* have at nil times been 
mmt sedooii to the people, h muon sacrifice and head-hunting being araong them. The object 
of nil thv fmrmft of mmfiut* otmrmbta In Burma is the same—to satisfy the cravings of the spirits 
and In proven* them from M eating out. the Hvw ** of the quick. Tho principle is to give n 
small part of t he animal or thing moriitoed, usually an art tele of food, to the Nats, and to 
devour the re^t T <j r to rat up what ha# Ihth drpr'Ritol sin an offering. 

Tii IS^R Sir Ramt-tttU EordJey-Wilmot gave naea photograph he had taken of a Knehin 

fiinsifc wlirlne at ivhfeh the people offers I animal saJTrtflnrw, nhinfly white cock*. An ft eh n very 
fine rupre^i station of a jungle ahrtrit? T now reproduce it m this JotirmL 

In attempting to arrive at a reason for such a shrine and such rites thereat 4@ above iodJ- 
}t “ Wc ™ ar > ¥ tn confirm the mwarks already made by others of my m In E. i?. E, 
!l I (17 lf t $.ft, Burma) Oil the point of the attitude nf such a people aa the Kaehins towards 
Divinity, Wo mi ml n^alim that they have great difflntilty in grasping the existence of a 
single God of the universe: There in no doubt that the idea of a ainglo p&Iv^m IG od is foreign 
In the Indo-Chinese mind as developed in Burma. Them id no tendency tow&ida a beJtef in 
l<£>sf, or in idols or priest*, aa the Bvmbefs or jjstprprote™ of Divinity, nr towards the adorn- 
tiern of atovks and status* 

The naamirt approach to an apprehension of the idea of Clod hr ad is among the Kadi his, 
who in one HMieft of logundH refer to Ghmiw Way Shun. Ho m said to liuvp Kristad liefore 
thu formatioii of tbs world, and to have created all the Nate. But. under the name Ku r ho 
is ai&o the Spirit of the Tilth, 

Nevmhdesffl, there hai always been mueli Outdo of the pobctmui by the Knrvim of tra¬ 
dition* I ipfwemiiijj: God and of ethics nf a distinctly Christian typn tiefnru IK2H, when the 
existing Anmnenn Baptist mUsiotiary influence coinmxEiieed. The jiroitouncerl Christian uEid 
Juihimtk: t umi of fhcHo tTftdltiutm l*os njituraJly excited muuh comment, but fhert^ can bn no 
don hi that they are iiupurUid. probably through early Roman Catholics miEntonuks about 
h4\t I Hfa r/i frian At aria Peftoto, I7BJ), Their strongly form has given one tn a ra- 

tbtT vrmUM ootkjecturo that they were l+'arnt from earlv Neitoruin Christuirts^ during fhu 
wandering* of the Ksums SOulbwards fmm tlu>rr nrigJiial lndo ChlneaP home. 

Though they ttivl tt diB^ult to bclkrve in Go#i aw that term ih miihrrtitocMl in ludfnn nod 
ICLLro|>OAJi rollglona. the Kaehina boliuvn in a human fioul (HrrmW) as an mrl+^wmriimt material 
entity lioniid hyirpcvial attraction to an indlvitluiil body anti giving life toll, and In tauHvolwtit 
I'b* KIichbu *ay that Shingrawa, thu Iiinn-eruator of thu earth, which ho whaped 
with a hatmiier, lh kind and gtKwl, and tburoforo little notice is taken of him, anrlBhnnf'S to 
him ore few arid n^lwsted Tbm attitude towards benevolent- nnts is important as explaining 
the obsenou of ihuir worship in. Burma, anti .tko the Btatenierak nf nntHt Europ*:un obacrvih* 
that all twL# and Bpintw am maloyoknt, whioh knot the ease The Southern Chius ftlso have 
a n.^kuiud spirit. Kozin, who is inditfcruul. TTio hnnwe ^rmnlian {eing-a&un& nflf) of the Blu> 
tnaius anti Tdningtt is another instatwe of a spltifc wlu* k de*crtbfwl rm aimply mdsffvrvrH. 

Jh-iIJvj ^bfugmwii. tho Kaohins raeognistu lih tienufiLtml imif : ^uilnp, tlu^ ^iwr of wisdom : 
Xin, the mm ; and Hhitta, the moon. Thin* may be worshipped only by tha chief arm u 
yoiir r>r tit the pflciodinjil national f^atlml (pa^itFua), Wjd then without ttacriliCvfl. TVikumt, 
or Ky.k-n. h ii rt^xl x\wil -d the forest, who fiuirniiat^ the game which the hunter stalks. He 
b propdiutefl by tr. siding OJI sttabca frum tfao holism hearth on retEiru from u hiiatlnr; uxpidi. 
Iloilo and sprinkluig the blood Of the victim towwds thu jungle. The Spirit of the Forest 
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himself, Chiton, is, however, of doubtful character. In some places he is represented as 
malignant and in others as good-natured. 

They have besides special spirits, of the sky, sun, moon, wind, agriculture and so on, 
and also Sinlap, the Spirit of Wisdom, who dwells in the sky. But the most widely spread 
nature cult in all Burma is that of the forest and trees. All the hill-tribes (including the 
Kuchins) dread the tree nats (spirits), and the most characteristic superstitions of the people 
or the cultivated plains are related to them. Every prominent tree, every grove, every area 
of jungle, besides the forest in general, has its special nat (seikthd in Burmese), often with a 
specialized name. Everywhere the ordinary home of the non-personal and non-familiar 
nut attached to the earth is in the trees. Among all the tribes, every dark and prominent 
hill-coppice has a /luZ-shrine in it. The plate attached represents such a shrine. 

Oddly enough ancestor worship, so prominent among the Chinese people, is not at all a 
distinguishing feature of the cults of the Burmese tribes, a fact which seems to show that it 
did not exist originally in the mountains to the West of China. Among the Kachins any 
one may, but does not necessarily, become a not after death, and additions are constantly 
being made to the number of such ancestral nats on the motion of the mediums called in when 
sickness occurs. It may be taken, therefore, that the shrine in the plate is not connected with 
the worship of ghosts or spirits of the dead. In reality it must be assumed to be a typical 
forest shrine, at which animal sacrifices were made. It is usual on such occasions to consume 
the flesh of the sacrifice, and of this practice the Kachin explanation is as follows. They say 
that, when they are in trouble, their primeval mother, Changh-ko, demands the pigs and the 
cattle, or she will eat out their lives. So, when any one is sick, they say, 4 We must eat to 
the nats \ The Kachins have, further, an illuminating custom of being able to promise the 
sacrifice ordered by the tumsa (exorcist) at some future time, if it be not available when first 
ordered. Here we seem to have the embryo of the idea leading to the pictures and effigies, 
in lieu of actual sacrifice, used by the Chinese and their followers in Indo-China. 

The principle of sacrifice, as noted above, is to give a small portion of the animal or thing 
sacrificed to the nats and to devour the rest, or to eat up what has temporarily been deposited 
as an offering. Sometimes only the useless parts of the sacrifice are offered. Thus the White 
Karens give up small portions only, and the Kachins a portion, cut off by the village butcher 
(kyang-jong), of all animals taken in hunting, to the house guardians as 4 nats' flesh/ Among 
the Bunnans the edible parts of large animals sacrificed are placed on the nats' shrine for a 
short time. The commoner practice, however, is to give what is useless. Burraans hang round 
shrines the entrails of fowls used for divination. Some Kachins give only the offal of sacrificed 
animals, while Red Karens deposit the head, ears, legs, and entrails on the shrines of nats. 

In this vicarious fashion the animals and food sacrificed are usually those used for food 
by the people : buffaloes, pigs, fowls (Kachins, Chins, Karens); pigs and fowls (Was, Shans, 
Burmans, White Karens) ; dogs (Kachins, Chins); cows and goats (Kachins, Chins); fish 
and eggs (most tribes). Of vegetable foods, cooked rice is the usual offering, and also the 
locally made liquors. Taungthas offer annually fish ( ngdpein ), liquor, rice, and the house- 
hold stew in Kason (April-May) to the house nats ; and fish, rice, ginger, salt, and chillies in 
Naydn (May-June) to the village nats. 

The ultimate use of white cocks at the shrine shown in the plate may also be for purpose of 
divination, which is universal i n very many forms among the wilder tribes of Burma, and for 
this the Kachins use the brains, sinews and entrails of fowls and tho entrails of cattle and pigs. 

Exorcism is of course common among the Kachins, as indeed among all tribes in Burma, 
and a typical instance of a Burmese exorcising ceremony to drive out sickness, applicable also 
to Kachins, i3 the following :— 


“A bamboo altar is constructed in tho house, and various offerings (boiled fowls pork 
plantains coconuts, rice, etc.) are placed on it for the nat. The exorcist (natmya) then 
Btaiula a bright copper or brass plate on end near the altar, and begins to chant, at the same 
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time watching for the shadow of the rial on the polished copper. When this appears, the 
officiant begins to dance, and gradually works herself into a state of ecstasy. Tho state of 
tension produced frequently causes the patient to do the same thing, with obvious results 
one way or the other, especially if, as not unseldom happens, this invocation of the possessing 
spirit is continued for two or three days. 1 (Upper Burma Gazetteer, pt. i, voi. ii, p. 29). 

It will lie observed that the altar in question must he constructed somewhat on the same 
lines as the shrine in the plate. __ 


A NOTE ON AN INSCRIPTION OF THIS FOURTH OR FIFTH CENTURY B.C. 

By R. B- H AIDER. 

This fragmentary inscription, 1 engraved on a white stone which formed pare of a 
hexagonal pillar, waa'foroidin the temple of BhUot Mata, about a mito from the village Barii 3 
in Ajmer District. Tho stone, which is about 4" thick, has a cavity on one side, an 1 had been 
used as a mortar. The surface has peeled off at some places, so that some of tho letters iuo 
indistinct. It contains four lines of writing, which cover a space of about I'X I0\ Tho 
letters are engraved on the front side, which measures about 8'X lO* 1 , and on portions of two 
adjacent sides. The average size of the letters is about 2*. 

The characters are what is known as Brdhmi lipi and are referable approximately to the 
fourth or fifth century b.o. From the paleographic point of view, the sign of * in xnnhja 
(1. 1) is worthy of note. Tts form is unique, and it seems to belong to a period anterior to 
that of the inscriptions of Aioka. In fact, such a form is neither found in the inscriptions 
of Asoka, nor in the inscriptions of later period. The language is Pikkrit mixed with .Samsbrit, 

Fortunately, however, in the portion that is preserved, the inscription records the name 
Mdjkimike (1. 4), which undoubtedly stands for Madhyamika, 3 an important town in ancient 
times. It is now called Nagari, situated about seven miles north of Cbitor. The meaning 
of the word mUmdlini (I. 3) is not clear. Possibly it stands for sdlimdlmt, which may refer 
to the rice-fields that surrounded the town. The second line containing the word chaturd - 
sitivase evidently means 84th year ; while the words V$T6ya Bhagavate in tho first Ime refer to 
Vtra Bkagavdn (Mahavlra) and show that the inscription belonged to some Jama temple. 

Now, the date of the inscription in 1. 2 is open to question. Most probably, it refers 
to a period (84th year) to be reckoned from the nirvdna of Mahlvira, the last TirthamUara of 
the Jainas, i.e., the Vfra-nirvfi.ua Sam vat, which corresponds to 528-27 u.c. 4 According to this 
supposition, the date of the inscription would be equivalent to 111 nx., oi Mob.i. 

Thus we see that this is one of the rare records that belong to a period prior to that of 
Asokan inscriptions—a conclusion corroborated by the unique form of t referred to aboio. 


Text. 6 

Left adjacent side. Front side. Righ* adjacent side. 

1 .# W 

2 . 7 ' 

3 .... i) ?IT [ F51 ] 

4. * Tmubrer 


The Sanskrit equivalent of the above may be as follows 


1 . ... ... 

2. ... ^ RCuIm TH — 

3. ... 

4. f fqnfT: up-Hpidi 6 . 


' 1 ItiB^ w^er^^nthTRaipfitaca MUB.U.U, Ajmer, and is referred to in the Annual Rtpoil at 

the Museum for tho year 1911-12. 

a About 3G miles SE. of Ajmer. 

S Pee V A Smith’s Early Hietory oj India, 4th edition, pp.210,22 I It, p- -CCOi. 

4 Ibid., p. 4'J. 5 From the stone. 

« Read tr-IPPFPITV. 
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BENGAL S CONTRIBL'TION TO PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE IN SANSKRIT 
By CHINTAHARAX CHAKRAVARTI. M.A. 

{Continued from p. 206.) 

Exegetical Works. 

the Prions works on PrAchlna-NyAya, scholars of Bengal are known to have com- 

TM.av'n °" t!° " 0I ' ks m -> the Nydyasutra of Gotama and the Nydya-kusumdnjali of 
The . earhesfc exc g etl 'oal work on the Xydyasdtra by a Bengalee is that of Visva- 
mi la i \ y apanchAnana, son of Vidyftniv&sa, who wrote in the seventeenth century some 

° “ “ S ?“ °m Chhand ^,and Navya-NyAya. Visvanatha’s gloss on the 

Nydyasutra is quite well-known and highly popular all over India. 

R^dhamohana VidyAvAchaspati GosvAmin, who flourished sometime about the middle 

°. U ei ^ l ent composed a commentary on the NydyamUra entitled Ni/dt/asutra - 

Whl?\\ u aS ° riginally P ublished in the well-known periodical Pandila of Benares from 
which it has been reprinted (Medical Hall Press, Benares—1903). 

M ^ Varfiraa ^ V&yapafich f ana {circ * oi « hteentf ‘ century) — wrote the Nydya-siddMnla - 
mala commenting on a selected number of sdtras of the NydyaMra, which arc supposed 
to be the most important. 11 

Independent Treatises. 

As regards independent treatises mention may be made of the Nydya-dipikd of RAma- 
Imm BMtScM.y. Turks™,.,,. (H.M.,11, 1 ,„. This work del no/ody wi^L 
16 categories of NyAya but also with other topics that grew up since the time of Gotama 
Tarkapradipa of RAmahan (H.P.S., I, 141) seeks to establish the sixteen categories of NyAya. 

Bengal’s Contribution to Navya-Nydya. 

, .J* “ CO t n * rib,,tio : m “ Nav y a -Nyftya that Bengal has got an all-India popu- 

lanty, and her undisputed superiority in these has been recognised by all As a matter of 
fact, though her contributions in, and studies of, other branches of Hindu philosophv have 
never been known to be of any great value, Bengal has creditably maintained a dignifi ed 

Jrlcie^f^“ bl , e r ;° a T° ng W ° r,d ° f 8Ch0,are in In * a versed in the Lous 
soTv h ^^ Phdosophy only on account of her deep erudition in the school of philo¬ 
sophy, which had its origin in the eastern part of India, in MithikU-and its full growth and 
development in Bengal \eiy few scholars, however well-grounded they may bo in any other 
^lor «choo fe »I pkd^ophy to to . Nlyiyik, pUkwopklcd toul to 

on »„y topic whether ,t be within their proper pitivto or no,. bcin . 

And many are the stones related of the defeat of scholars of other schools by xNaiyayikas' 
It was in recognition of the decided superioritv of Bentral in ; 3 K - 

farthest comer of India flocked round the much hated 'fish eating I i* * r ^ £ f° m the 
view to make a thorough study of this branch of ^jSoeonhT^A^ ^ ^ 

at the feet of scholars of other provinces to study VedAnta MimAm ,« U i"* u 3,t 

of philosophy. 7 vedAnta, MimAmsAand other branches 

Commentaries and Sub-commentaries on the Tattvacintamani. 

The most important and extensive works produced hv fin nmi i „ T „ 

commentaries and sub-commentaries on the Tattvacintamani n f r • - aT ^ a '* - V!iva are tbe 

commentaries on this work not less than about a d" e”i arc by wT"' 
twenty sub-commentaries produced by Bengal. The numb* "V u '• am ere are about 
and patrikus is overwhelming, and it is worth noting that all these QU ",' r exe S etical works 
within the space of about two hundred and fifty years onlv « Were cora P ose d 

are studied not only in Bengal but throughout the whole of lnd’ ^ ** the8C W ° rks at ,east 


A part of this bos been publishedbTtho Saras^T^ 


aq Series, 
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Therefore in giving an account of tlie work done by Bengal in the field of Nawa-Nyava 
we should first refer to the commentaries and sub-commentaries on the Tatttwint&mam 
composed by various scholars of Bengal, from time to time, before we describe the mom 
important of the independent original works on some topic or other of Ny&ya, 


The earliest Bengalee scholar to comment on the Tatlvminl&mani was perhaps, V&su- 
deva Sarvabhauma of Nadia, who flourished in the middle of the fifteenth century of the 
Christian era. If the Pralyakmman-nviheivart (Sarasvati Bhavan studies-IV p 60) is a 
work of his father Mahesvara, then of course we have the earliest commentator in him 
Vasudeva was practically the founder of the Navya-Ny&ya school of Bengal He it is said' 
got by heart the whole of Tattvacintdma.d at his school at Mithiia, as it was not allowed to’ 
be copied by the people of that place for fear of losing its position of supremacy. He copied 
out the whole thing from memory on his return to Bengal. Having possessed a book for 
herself Bengal could now work on it at her pleasure. It was in this way that the centre 
of the culture of Navya-Ny&ya was transferred from Mithiia to Bengal. Mithil4 is found 
hereafter to have been eclipsed by the scholars of the Bengal school and Navya-Ny&ya had 
her full development at thehands of the Bengalees. Vasudeva is traditionally believed to have 
had four pupils who did monumental work in four different spheres. These were(1) Raghu- 
natha. whose work in the field of Navya-Ny&ya has earned for him an undying fame, 
(2) Raghnnandaua, whose works in the field of Navya smrti stiff regulate the religious rites 
of orthodox Hindus of Bengal, (3) Krjnananda Agamavivgisa, in strict accordance with 
whose work tantm rites are performed to this day, (4) Chaitanya-the great master—who 
was the founder of Neo-Vaisnavism in Bengal. 


The commentary of Y&sudeva on the Tattvacintdmani —his only work on Ny&ya— is 
available in fragments. It is called Hdravalt (Sarasvati Bhavan studies, IV, p. 63).'' ‘ 

After V&sudeva came his pupil Raghun&tha Siromani. He must be older than 1602 
a.d., in which year a manuscript of a sub-commentary on a section of his commentary 
on the TaUvacinldmaii was copied (Vidyabhusana— Hist, of bid. Logic, p. 465). 

The most famous work of Raghun&tha is the Tattmcint&manididhiti, a very learned 
commentary on the work of Gangesa. It is a critique and a commentary on Gaiigesa’s 
work, and as such led to the foundation of almost a separate independent school of Navya- 
Ny&ya in Bengal by putting into shade the school of ilithili. Raghun&tha occasionally finds 
fault with the accuracy of some of the sta tements of Gangesa and boldly points them out and 
corrects them. 1 ® In fact his commentary has the appearance of almost an independent 
work. Only a thorough and critical study of the works of Raghun&tha will enable us to 
estimate at their proper value the contributions he made to modem logic of India. But it is 
a pity no suck thing seems to have been undertaken as yet. 


The popularity of the works of Raghun&tha is attested to by the numerous manuscripts 
which are found of it in various parts of India. It was in its turn commented on by a <mod 
many scholars, both Bengalee and non-Bengalee, * 


Of Bengalee scholars who commented on his work we may mention the names of Mathurft 
n&tha Tarkav&gisa (sixteenth century), K m wd&sa Sarvabhauma (sixteenth century) Bha 
v&nanda Siddb&utavagisa (sixteenth century), Riaiabkadra Sarvabhauma (seventeenth 
century), Jagadisa Tark&latikara (seventeenth century), Rudra Ny&yav&chaspati, Gadadhara 
Bhatt&cb&rya (seventeenth century), Jayarama Ny ay apanch&naua (eighteenth century) and 
R&inanidra Tarkav&gisa (eighteenth century). 


10 Cf. the flaws in the definition ot Avayava pointed out by him and the new definition he sub - e3t 
liite 1 " ind0htad f ° r r0fer ° nCe ^ Paadit Tarkaiharya of the Sanskrit Sahitya Pamhat,‘ 
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Of other commentators on the Tattvacintdmani , the most well-known names are those 
of Mathur&natha Tarkavagisa (sixteenth century), Jagadisa Tarkalank4ra (seventeenth 
century) and Gadddhara Bkattach&rya (seventeenth century), though the works of all of 
them have not been found in their entirety. The commentary of Gadadhara seems to be 
the last effort of a Bengalee to interpret the celebrated works of Gangesa. The fame of 
these scholars does not rest only on their commentaries on the Tattvacintdmani. They 
had composed other exegetical works too on Nyaya, which are better known and more popular, 
and have l>een or will be referred to in their proper places. Their exegetical works are 
respectively known by the general names of Mathuri, Jagodisi and Gful&dliari. These 
three, together with Vasudeva and Raghun&tha, are the five most important names in 
the history of Navya-NyAya in Bengal. 

Sub-commentaries on the Tattvacintdmani. 

Besides these, we may also mention the names of the following commentators on 
TattvachUdmani :— Haridasa Ny&y&-laiikara Bhatt&ch&rya (sixteenth century), Kan&da 
Tarkavftglsa who is traditionally believed to have been a contemporary and fellow 
student of Raghun&tha, Bhuvananda Siddh&ntav&gisa (who is older than 1593 a.d., 
in which year a manuscript of his Cintdmani-didhitidippani was copied), 11 and 
Raghudeva Ny&y&lauk&ra. 

Of sub-commentaries, the works on the commentary of RaghumUha have already been 
referred to. It will suffice to note here that a good many commentaries on the Tattvacintd- 
manidloka , itself a commentary by Paksadhara Misra of MithilA on the TaUvacintdmani , 
were composed by many a scholar of Bengal, of which the commentary of Mathuran&tha 
Tarkavagisa is perhaps the earliest and most popular. 

Independent Treatises on Navya-Nydya. 

As has already been hinted, Bengal produced a large number of original and independent 
treatises on different sections and topics of Navya-Ny&ya. But it is curious that the fame 
of Bengal rests not so much on these as on the commentaries of which an account has already 
been given. Neither are the former, with the exception of a few, quite so popular as the 
latter. This is in consonance with the spirit of the scholars of the old type, who preferred 
to be satisfied with the discussion and interpretation of what was old than to directing their 
attention to any new channel and doing something independently. 

The earliest treatise on the Navya Nyava by a Bengalee is perhaps the Paddrtha-tattva- 
niriipava 1 2 of the great Raghunatha. True this work is not as much known as his famous 
commentary on the Tattvacintdmani but it must be admitted that this is a work of deep 
scholarship and deals with some of the most important theories of Raghun&tha, which are 
occasionally found to have been referred to in his celebrated commentary too. This 
work refutes the categories of Vaise?ika system and even some of those of the Nyaya 
system, and seeks to establish several new categories like Vatiistya, Samkhydtva , pratiyo - 
(jitva, etc. 

One of the most important and well-known of these treatises is the Sabdmalcti-prahUikd 
of Jagadtea Tark&lank&ra which belongs to Sabdakhanda of Navya-Nvaya, and as such deals 
with sabda or word, which is regarded as a source of knowledge by the Nvava school. It 
discusses the implications of words and their various modifications as effected by different 
suffixes, grammatical functions, context, etc. 

U The manuscript is in the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta. Works of BhavAnanda are C cn,.r.ll. 
trailed HhavAnandL “ v 

12 Published in the Chowkhamha Sanskrit Series. 
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Next we come to the Nyd ya-sidd hd ntainnhjarl 1 n independent treatise composed by 
Janakinatha Chudamani exactly on the plan of the Tattvacintdma&i. Quite well-known 
are also the Tarlcdmrta of Jagadisa (ed. bv Jivananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta), and Bhdsd- 
jxirichheda of Visvanatha NyAya-Panchanana. Both these are the result of the amalga¬ 
mation of Nyaya and Vaisesika. The latter is highly popular all over India and has 
got a number of commentaries, both by Bengalees and non-Bengalees. It has been published 
in several editions. 

Besides these works, mention may also be made of highly technical dissertations on por¬ 
tions of Tattvacintdmani , or a commentary on it. These are known as Patrikas , very few of 
which have as yet been published. Of these, the works of Ramasahkara and ChandranarA- 
yana are quite well-known. 

Vaisesika. 

We get the first trace of the study of Vaisesika in Bengal at a comparatively early period 
—the eleventh century— when Sridiiara composed his Nyaya-kandalP 4 —a commentary on 
the Prasasta -Jidda-bhdsya. Sridhara gives an account of his family, time and locality at the 
end of his work. It is highly popular and there are several commentaries on it. But curi¬ 
ously enough we get no trace of any study of Vaisesika for about four subsequent centuries. 
It began to be studied anew from after the rise of Navy^a-NyAya. Various sub-commentaries 
and treatises on the system came to be composed at this time. It is to be noted that these 
works—which form by far the major portion of the total contribution of Bengal towards 
Vaise$ika literature—was composed at a time when NyAya and Vaisesika had almost amalga¬ 
mated and given rise to Navya-NyAya and there was little demand for Vaisesika as such, if 
not for making the knowledge of Navya-NyAya thorough. 

Exegetical Works. 

The famous NyAya writer, Jagadisa Tark&lankAra (seventeenth century) composed a 
commentary on the Prasasta-pada-bhasya entitled the Sdkti (Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat series). 
Unfortunately the whole of Jagadisa’s Sukli has not been found. All available manuscripts 
run up to the discussion of the dravya category'. Besides the work of Sridhara, this is perhaps 
the only other work by a Bengalee directly on Prasasta-pdda. 

Of other sub-commentaries reference should be made of those on VardhamAna’s com¬ 
mentary on the Kirandvalt of Uday'ana, which itself is a commentary on the 
Pratasta pdda-bha?yx. RaghunAtha Siroraani, MathurAnAtha TarkavAgisa and several other 
scholars were authors of such sub-commentaries on the Vaisesika system. 

Indejfendcnt Treatises. 

There are very few independent treatises on Vaisesika composed by scholars of Bengal, 
and there is scarcely any that is well-known even in Bengal. Of the few works mention 
may be made of the Bhd$dratna xl of KanAda TarkavAgisa, who is believed to have been a 
contemporary' of RaghunAtlia &iromani. But there is another work, which seems to have 
been better known than this. It is the Paddrthamanhndld (Vidyabhusana— Hist. qf.Ind . 
Logic , p. 478) of JayarAiua N y Ayapaiich Anana, whose work on Nyaya—the Nydya-Siddhdnta- 
mala — has already been referred to. The Padurthamanimdld deals with the Vaisesika categories 
and was oommented upon by JanArdana VyAsa and LaugAk$i Bhaskara. 

{To be continued.) 


13 Ed. by Gfuirmath Shastri, Benares—V. 8. 1941. 

14 Ed. by Vindhyesvari Prasad D/ivedi, Benares. 

13 This work « baing published in the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat Series. 
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THE SiMBHAR INSCRIPTION OF CHALUKYA JAYASIMHA’S TIME. 

By Sahityachabya Pandit BISHESHWAR NATH REU. 

This inscription was fixed in a well known as Umar Sh&h-ka-ku&n at Sambhar, and was 
first examined by me in 1925. 

Afterwards I requested the Jodhpur State authorities to have the inscription removed 
from the well and sent to the Sardar Museum for completion of its reading, and for its pre¬ 
servation. It was accordingly taken out of the well and sent to the Museum in 1926. 

The inscription is engraved on two black stone slabs, 1 which were fixed with lime, one 
below the other horizontally. The surface of each slab measures 16* X 14j r , which is nearly 
all covered with writing. The inscription contains 28 lines, of which 14 are written on 
the one and the rest on the other slab, which are more weathered and damaged. The first 
two lines are in somewhat bigger characters than the rest. The engraving on both the slabs 
is filled with ckundtn . The language of the inscription is Sanskrit, and the characters are of 
the Northern type of the twelfth century of the Vikrama era. 

As regards orthography, the letter T at one place stands for and the dental H for 
the palatal 3J. 

Though the date of the inscription is not traceable, yet the following words in lines 13 
and 14 show that it was written in the reign of Jayasimha after the birth of his sons Mahipala, 
Kirtipala and KumarapMa, *.e., towards the end of the third quarter of the twelfth century of 
the Vikrama era. 

w ( 31 ) 5 ] 

HWtRWf: amr. 

The special historical importance of the inscription lies in the date given in it for the 
establishment of the An hilwada kingdom by the bolanki Mularaja. The year assigned, 
hitherto, for the latter event by V. A. Smith was 961 a.d. (V.S. 1018); while Mahamahopiidh- 
yaya G. H. Ojh& has suggested V.S. 1017 to 1052. But this inscription carries Mula.aja 
back to Samvat 998, or a.d. 941 as would appear from the following verse :_ 

5*^ ] fofgft !| < || 

which mean3 that after the expiry of 998 years from V ikrama Muladeva came as the crest of 
the earth. 

The Gujarat chronicles also assign the same date to M ularaja, and they further tell us that he 
was the son of Raji, as is also evident from Mular4ja’soopper-plate grant of V.S. 1043 (a.d. 987). 

According to V. A. Smith, R&ji was probably one of the many designations of k ing Mahi¬ 
pala, who reigned from about a.d. 910 to about 940. Smith also adds that presumably 
Mularaja was his viceroy and, finding an opportunity, became independent. 

It is stated in the Prabandha-cintdmani and in the Kumdrapdla-prabandha that the 
marriage of Raja, son of Muiijaldeva, king of Kalyan Kafak of Kanauj, was performed with 
the sister of the Chaora king Bhuyadadeva, and that Mularaja was the issue of this connec¬ 
tion. It is also stated that Mularaja, on attaining maturity, killed his maternal uncle and 
usurped his kingdom : but no mention is found of the Solankis having ever ruled over Kanauj. 
No doubt they held sway over Kalyani in the Deccan and they had been feudatories also of 
the Pratihara kings of Kanauj. 

As regards Mularaja’s death, V. A. Smith says that he was killed by the Chauh&n Vi- 
graharaja II, but in the Pnthvirdjovijaya-tnahdkdvya it is stated that Mularaja was only 
defeated ami driven towards Kunth-kot (in Kachh) by Vigraha-r&ja. This fact is also borne 
out by Merutunga’s Prabandha-nntdmani, which further informs us that when the king of 
Bap&dalaksha attacked Mularaja, B&rap, the general of king Tailapa, also attacked him simul¬ 
taneously, and that Barap was killed in the action. There is mention of BArap in 


l fctee Plates 1 aud II, opposite. 
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Xirfi'ItiLrnudi iilftCi In tie Vutup bt stated to t*e n gen^TAl c.1 the tini( of 

K.\niiitj r hut this does not seem to he torrent. 

Jti the Dv*fA'$r\it . hi f//a ldn£ J > v li rape, of Lu{u is staled to \m\u hern killed by rhamimda 
Rftja r wfl rf MflbrVja. 

1 be mention of \f Alarfi ja's name in the inflfirijdian ut RAj^tviImiiji T>!i are I of V r S, If! 53 
{a.u. 9l>7) ftfl ft oon temporary &1 h$ gnos tin ^how that he was rej^Tiin^ m i-ltiU Year, The Gujit- 
rat, ft luroniolc^ ah-o mnntion that Ids death oeourml fti V. g. 10.13. 

Only three csnppt-r grant* of Mtdanlja him? I wen found, ns follows :■— 

I. Ol £h UTAH Bfa^drnp^tb famft 5 (Monday blur :24th August 074 a.d.} kninii nt, 
PAtan (Rurcda State). 

-■ of V, ft. HM3 Mftgli frewfi 15 (Sunday the 2nd January !M7 \,n.) found at Karl3 

(Panrwla State). 

Of V, £?. m\ MAph swrfi 15 (ll>th January UOJ *,dJ found uL Barttfln. 

1 lOeond of the^e platen speaks of a pirant mad- on the cw<!i*ion of a -n\ax i ellipse. 
But aoeofdiug Us Kielhnm thin rnlipe had rot, been vialMe hi India. Kietlmru fur [.her odds 
that if tin mentis meirtiODCd in the plate ie amfinl then there uaa no entipe at al3, but that if 
the mouth ifl pttrnim&iU then theni hud been a total etilipwe. hut it WES iigt eldblo in India, 

In this plate the kin^V- inmfo h mentioned ChftuJukik. and iiiu and hint father's titles 
aw Mali a rslj fu I him ja. It alfco Adds that Miiluriiii conquered the S&rasvat bv tlm 

foree of hia own arm. 

Text. 

I—! II *ir ||* ] ^i r riTTT ^q : II ^TT Tfa TV UfejJT ( 1 ) ( J * [ A ) lUrfijfiT^fTfrf 

* $n I irrtttT ^r^r?fT yyrw i mi [ *f^r 3 ** frwtS vtmt II *, II wur 

* (1} f t?t ) ?t I \ rm$imT 1 f-f^rrr [ i* ] 

yr i r'^f) ifr— 

v wr: ii ? li fipsHt^ n r«^vif<f Mntpnsrv I Whcrf it ’ ) ipnvT yi: 

¥T7T IH II *T*T TTT— 

't 'Xi n ^'rxff^fTHtrprifl i utih g— 

i mw*** JJlM2^,“ I fa< rxr f t * t T ? . ? rr% rj# TTfW Cl*f ) fl > II ^> lr T%? 

® *r>i l war i avr ^3 w- ll \ N jtot ^3 ynTififr— 

c ? im: ) tth|w ll « |: ^a^fr ^ I ao'itsr— 

^ ^ft; f^r rm 1 1 fatftvrarftr fr^ipr *»r lie li tv i 

*vWt— 

\* *1 frafVFW I ?iTTT^nrr^ [ =friv ] rmfwT'irT fnwni[ \- 

n l irpT-fiTsWTO*! < ipfr) rTwriTur ( im ] ^-mra-vr: N=r ) rfur: nr^>fi^ 

f ] v - w — 

^ "EStw ? [ 3 1 vn J mw ■ 3f) T^vir^jr r n 1 C Pst ) ftt^t i r > ^, 1 

|i \» II -an W-— ^-j- 

\\ ^irvnr tTfirr; I irv ( ■h ) Af l * I *v ^ — « frrrif I- * vftt w v — * 

[ <m%T' ] If-^ 

V-v j- =PviRrvr 1 — - w--l-II 

iV — — ^krppnvPT I iwt: ^fn>rn?T (, =s: S^ynr: vr^iwf [ r * : 1 I — --— I T"r) 

*rt « I $*— 

■»(-it (i^r* ] 1 { it 1 =nr I v ] to Trfffvnt I TrftiT^nrrrv^: |i vy —-« g; 

-«-r 1 ?ff t vT-rffwiffra-v*^! !t> ii r m* 1 — —-“to- 

\C -- — TjJSTVZTf.- II \i II TWVtn- - --— 11^ 

i<;- — — l rv ! W I nr^wfr^^- --— 

%» -- T ^TT-' It (TT^frr- tlprvr 

r»- — -urfltv^nFfNrm-— - »yTTT 

* - »p<r [ tv I =7fr jn? [ wl -- — --v 

-* — (v ] 
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Abtitrad of the Contents 

Thk m^tipthus ape m wMi an Luvixmtkm AtMraMil tu tin* gofldraw JSaraavati and Uien 
to fwima ntlu'r (ilmvii Uj vrim" 4). Altar that Lbt? jhk 1 in thrw verat-e jiraiiK?* the* powiT* 
ful 0ifi]uky4 dyttMlf. Komi tin 1 Kl-h w It p*** to alimt that after the expiry of IKI8 ywtrs 
front Yik™mt. B&ja Mfllwlova umw iuh nrest of the e«lh in this* dyiuurty* tui<l tbi his non 
*va^ ChLumindrtrAjii. whoee son wan VaHabhatAjii* after whom otwtiG Durlatah&vr'ajri. Dirrluhha* 
Ti'Lja hiwl h yi.in niini'- d Blrimntfrva* BliuuatTeva's non m il- K&rnadcva* Ftftar wham tumm Jitvii- 
ftiitkiifb. Here ™fc the \ I tli wr-io, beyond which tho ui^riptinn diadage* no In^turieal fuel, 
ttioiiL p h her*: am 1 Uieiv tiOiuo liftmen luun* dlflounubli*. The mme ^kumhhari 5 Jitao appear^ at 
one place, most pmUHly to denote the site where thk inatirtpLion hud been uct up. 


MISCBLJ^NEA* 


Bfcufcr tN ttik MaGICaTi Pwora^iTfE* w tht 

Coiotw? or Etrkoimtfi*. 

A Di"lnot OJllw i n 1 itfHa id charg© of an a met 
inhnhii-ed largely by lru:Ugm0UA f antimil rsui milp 
mo thn folkiwlf^ ^iunt of a due thnt cam© under 
hii pcnonal observation^ illuftimi i- the t*iLn?f 

i hn\ | h irtlihiLn mf tins 1 kjl! v "f © Eafopeaii paa-i^ 
k^-m-LaI atllcacy a* ingruliaut ■ hi u- pruat**- 

CJAW^ .fT.-EoitirFl. 

Ad l^liihinnii random in a rtUi nl© jwirt ipf ih^ 
onuatry flkwi. iniuHylii^’ly nit^r Ltn thtiih it !*■ on 
rtwrd Out attempt* ttotp nukde to ptrsiimlp hi* 
rmvnnU (o roFMUV© on© of 111© [XngfiT!. ThiVfl 
nttomptii warn iinstiociwafitk and thn hoify wo* 
buried fa ronsrrTBiwI ground. «r»b later * 

flirty of Onion* Jumumtod Ow* grtw* at night And 
llDDwd Ik bend and Uilh thfl AxrArs. TTirpRtlpHK 
whon bmnpUl to jii^Eire, otfLwort to ivdrr.ic thotr fjailt. 
and thoro if tb tfflj i uw Tin proof of tholr [irMSIO 

mr.tK-Ai I jilt ttw of thaa© who 

©vidniu'd At th© triat iimko it r]onr that I hy Micf 
that tbr IidiioA of 7u*fon»fl[i* am of uporinl mino for 
thA piirpo?A©of mAnio is vt-ty ^ttEoIy hoM En ihn^ 
liKAUty. Th*» abengiiuU 'ri^-n. purliculori^ thn 
Orinai and the MutulAw, liftiU ft vory lively Initfa 
in tba power of nmpr. I'Jio nnlmUif mtlgiun which 
they protean incnleatoii tho Ijolinf Hint they nru 
ooivUnlly juirmuTrleJ hy spintfi, whi^li naiit 
oonifutl©il mntiimotnly to wtiKUro pro^[jidty to tlja 
villas©. A coroJIftry to ilu» U-iii'f ia Uio po-JtiikiEliiy 
ihut- R by iKuitahie nii'i, a man may dtex t AgaiTUt Kir 


rJiemy the nntltfvffkni jnovimt* cf a «|iinl 
nnivoml isihia belie! that it ti ithnr^J nor only hv 
abori^Tml* who have endim^^l f.liriitianityp hm 
at*© by f[indai« and MulannniadaD! m-bo liftvts 
MTtiloi! m the conmry. Tha oecurrcnco of a wiio* 
of UIimto, oith©r arnoDp human haing# or amon^ 
lUnir *"j|ttl© p ei hv ally mi^N the a> 11 ^iafin n that hj'IH© 
p r Min in bewitching fh© viptimn, The vilJs^n'r-h 
thim rofiorl 1o o witch -doctor, or .S trktef. who. nil nr 
the performotie* of ecrifun Hti*!. point* mjt the 
lAiich, Thn witch, wlie U by no rn«asu* aJtvfty* a 
woman, m iwufttly told to call od the Ppirlt. If 
thm ii a refu+at. or the Attempt to ©amply with ihn 
retiumt L* not ohvioiu4y rtilcP’^ful, UiO witoh i* 
wwerely bmton, frequently with fatal r©siilt^, 
Tbflrt ii a juMihility that in Off raw iacnlwtb the 
intention wit» to bury tbo bunn Id l-hn fields, ill 
order to fen*ufU ft good fuirvmt. -V belief in Uw 
r> ihViritiny H>f I hi ■ rite «ilil| pr^vnib, and tt* cunennih 
ftnl the hunmn siffrillc^—ia nor unknown. Hut it 
\* mo to likely Hint ihu Often* w'ho d wMf ilel th© 
5 ,'nive intonfhHl tjf> mm 1 tfio k^inu for tiff fwpOfte of 
OtminlilLich; A|iEritK. Amung prii^ithe poepte it hi 
widely boUevod that tho poH^wiijn of a paaijofi 
nf O Niftn’^ body ill nffiLO wfty |VWor over hie 

a|drit, tt w m doubt In-w Usetlghi tliat m irn life 
the ^nropoon Umort powerful and formidable than 
the i&lxprp^nnh iu dfTath biv *«|uirit |m iuuiv potent, 
ftoij 1-hut llm pt'mitl wliu r by iwitiviup a portion 

of lil« body* acquired tbs pn ww to direct \%\b ipLrii , 
would bo In an eKeeptionftJly favour©hfe phsaithm. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Hltiowt of tuk Fau-avab or K^vcnr, hy n. 

i M-A.: adltod by Han Ufthudm- PeofAiffAr S, K. 

Asyam- .u HIX ft ^ Lu. r [iji. \ v \ iai ' 3 »: ui r J i two i E] - 
u*trmth>ni*aad a tuap. tTdverity of Mulrtt i, t m. f-H 
ruin Vihlmue eiajl>jdion the matertal of a thin jin 
ptfijijfcniKJ by thn author Ol ft rC^Anb iiluddnt aL the 

v A'* learn from hhtory ibid H.n JayuliAhit 
^Stthajikl liiirsj fra11Lk the Uhiinh^ni 


MniErfljp Uikii'amity. Siiui© tbr lalf Dr, Flertl, in 
hi* D*fMft*t\< w t 3fit ( * fCanuftw lildifniadii- 

l\an fiir an Jtppn^orate obrODQlogv of the- PrtlJiAVft 

\Anfi4 him wfaaiihc linoj. a viwc Amount of *trhkiuia 

bjw b^©a fnuud llll^wing futthar light on llii© p in 
pnany rapecu. Ptill obn:ura period; of an nth lidion 

ft tli© first CfriU-ukyu kin| wltti miM|iwrvL H&dSLhnt 
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BOOK^OTJCtiS 


: nod wctaI Bcbiafn haw iit^mptd tg 
*.N I r 11 p_. i*' IL cnj i i ■»s.14.7 1 L Llecuu-Ul *lf ihl* ifyun ;(y T!li?t 
wi 1 ii?ti l'u may elAfratirti tuuWr thn^ nuiiik Ih-hmJ^, 
luuMuJy^i j upigniphitul. u.tt[W 1 hidi «13 ihu Pn'ikrit 
,*±n\ tbo Suii-iifritr nliorErkJjil tin- fttnakrit anil 
Tamil rucvrd# uml 1 ta^ripticrciS* {2} 
ikEkil (3* literary. Mr. tlopeUi* nrkfffl in an uttjsei^ 
tin] tpiriE ibis avidellati nVAJlabLir up U* deio under 

ttncli nf tln'w.1 hrah, jw «v?IT m tho mony 1 licoH^ 

a d Vane qd by diffe*ent tflhclw'A, On tfio mituli de- 
bated sublet of the origin, whether ftsreigft Dr JbdL 
of tiki I ] dlldVlU I in Lhn VIOW itirtL 

in thu gklu of Eciwrah “ dolimto comahjaioiis 

1 -it ihs (jiiKitiqij 3 win nnattomabLc." Mr r-cn pheai^i* 
ri? iwim or. I'.mi pipgriiEwimt fcwfe, niiNidy. mat inn re- 
■ y-nle show that they i*fu differuid fr« 1 * 11 l Ll ul bi^ii 
Tamil ridoni, nml hasted from tko norfEi '’a* rupre* 
mutnliv-oH nF Vrynti or SamkrU culture " and that 
Id tho obnrUii thrv dlnini u* bo of thu 

BliArAdvAja goim. Afior touching lightly upon the 
pmvfrnw Imtury dJ Kiuit-h Spurn, ho desEa at greeter 
Enrich with thu PnltaYii Li ng* „ dividing thum intn 
thmf mm ur h>& ddlirfle periods—(I \ thu ngti af 
Ohs kujp uf thu Prakrit chutcr*. c. A.D_ fc 

E-S the uariy Piklbavoi of the Sonakrix rOOonK 
c- S-tA-AT# a it,, ftthl (3} the 1 threat Filinvat 1 nr the 
Dynasty rahliAviahm 1 r. a.&. ; bat. fts 

will isc apparent from the DerrfttLv*. tiupu limit* are 
fcOOmwhul ll-yricl In fiKsb them ore Vuj v few cLu^ 
for rc-i-ii-- ivF Wiom kings that con bn fixed with pen- 
daJOlL WM)u ill-. C<i|nUui in content with 
rwiWfia far rujeetbig lEm ill a 'I'holi inter- 

regnnm" hi the fourth and fifth ^tunfi ^41 ib p^uti 
uf tins MrtELikrst. chilrtm, the learned editor in flkit 
Introduction tonfart 4 'lulinib. 1 3ilj^V4ti(:<a ui in thi? 
itfMtm uf tbn tun fusion nppnroat ill thl-. ^irriod. Argu^ 
ing fivra ihp inJqroiuLicni ccnEninod in tho rowni of 
tho VAJvjkvdi pinion hn fornmlnteA a theory* wliioh 
lie hrm lurUior pR»bor«lodin mi uiterMtin^ j vipor com- 
inunicattHiJ bo l±» 17Ul Dong™* of OnrnlaHlEH ImEd 
M O 110 ril last yWi that tha^ du^urhiyl condition* 
wenp duo to the KaJablrrn imundnii freui fhn oorih. 

One of the mont Lnli’™tiro; chapter-« in Ibid titljn 
book i* that {Chap. X) whieh aurvny of 

I Ins mfonnAtiuji flint may he ^iherini frorn the 
tdmrlorj rtijiJ i neonpt inns ropmlinc Um ayvtoma of 
jvdm)jinst|titipri end Ukai^m, tho villu^ oi^noisation 
*ml the fufloii&ite of the n mibjout hi in-ell 

^c33 worth apodal TMoroh and dnfcniJi^l i ruiEm-tut. 
\jFpcikdix A oouiami a njoltil ■jEirotiDSLuyni'eL iwiox of 
Palinva maoriptioiui- rbe map hi intOEidod mdy to 
e>hrpr Dw didtn(*Uioii of tho l'ella vd kay» t^Jripfe^; 
bat n few of thrs |iliios.mrilKiwa t r.p;.^ Vatupj^Dwst, Tab*, 
had and Kmisihip, Ihud riot bceti o^uraldy meikasi 

0, E. A W. 0. 

SlA 'sbi J. Tins CltH 1 of* Jot« hy 0, Y^tii.vMp MJ|. + Di, 
itetefol ilrclueolugy m thy Xueikni^ Dotni^ 

nioiumskf. 7|X4iiii,T pp. illiwtrdtiom 

iind a map r Oxford Uniwcmly Frew. 1350. 

Among tho many piofumquo old MU fortnw^w 
uf Central Indie MAtyd-Tt Ht.itnhi in ^vcrnl reopoct^ 
unnpit. Siiitutftl on e hivul lopped spur that 
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project^ from the oxtramcr -'.puthi'rii flank of trsn 
Vindbyftfi, ftvpfiooking the »*ciod XWtDodJi, it 

txfmtium.k t| rueguifb^cnt Vifru m fbe-j the biteul 

vnjloy ef thnt to I tin loroat-eJad 

wmo thirty to fL-rty nailm nwp.y to thi> „muc h 
Around the top Of the h]tl.*Wt i\WOft. niio^e ^ . 
lovnh nmi 1 * ha^kimwiCod wall nearly 2S mik-j ur 
cimnt* enntoimg an nr&a of eoinn tb iqmfH mOo,, 
n largo port of widch beam msrirwfiH of great hcautv 
and iirdhitOfitur/d EnUm^ii. thu careful pr«-- r ver-nn 
of which wn owe Inrguly lo tbo Imprtttshiri which u 
viajt to the idtn tnndo upon Ihu late Lord Ciar^ou mul 
in grftat to 1 he enlightened potioy o( ihc 

fub» of f^hAfr Though not ai old e rtito n ■ KlU ii ■ - 
jata, jutuated an thu iiDrthcfn dank of tluj VimlJiyud 
4*nd looking down u^ion thu Gan^iUu pLiiiL-, siun- 
ite inmnlauding njtunticm and aaturaE j-.ircuytii 
&ad lie proximity to a fortir^ r^on. it must ha^i 
bcoji tisotl for purpowi 01 rciug';. and iW.*i:«:o frou ; 
the oarbORt tinuja. And no mmsUon of it tin* 
anciont teruF + a* win do of Kilnnjam ; and aplgreplii 
ofll risforanoet to t bo Nitc r which soams 10 haifo boon 
known art Mandapapura* aru rare. It I* A rniuirk 
AbJo footj an Sir John Mnioolm noticed a hum lev-1 
yoon agup tSiat whllo wo firut hour of Urn lull foi tn' . 
e* Mlh^oqt to ^ho fftmotu I'nrAfinLMi of Dh'ir and 
Malwl (ninth to thirteentL Mnturim), after - .-mo M 
iwnturieu ut MuhemmiKlAn dominion, it Agnm ^.m- 
Lnto thupuEK^iuootmaimbomof ttsodomo rac4> is* tim 

iriidiJjfl uf tht» fiigh^wntli OTi^iinrtiliiai rrmaimid 

witli them over nim'n. Ub know hulr- dnliniiv eljetit 
.MiiU'fu tyj wo boaryf it^capttLicIreni ft* Ilmda kin : 
in lrWj.i by ^Vicui’l-niulk, deputed fur th a puijHiw by 
1 A Lull'd--din Khalj,i. Tbardafler id r ■ to I s .a ■■ *» 

bean lioEd by mcaoesivd ^Iulu*EiiiJiibJEWi gevorDorv 
till U 10 disruption of the lh-\\u -mltetiAt^ following 
Tlmifr'k iiivuioa; but nu oumweted hi-Mt^ry 
thu j.ikwu i*t avtdlablo till Diblwar KIuiil LvwnD^fL 
indopcnderacO hi 1401, Of il- Eiutory from thl, 
time onward Mr. Verdani givr.-s a very aji-projn j-sh-* 
■array in Chapter It- Tho oufJtADdin^ i]guii> un 
tlte mu vo# are Hlo bravu and idvwiLms Eaakm^ 
tllu u-arhkc Msduutid KjsnJjt (14cfB-03). 
tin? philog^-nii^ fitjtyiSa 'd-dfri (li^EJ-loOOh nmi 
Bk M&dur (lujji-fli), now pyrlk&pe meet widely 
romDinlwcd for hu tomantio otteohmenf to Urn 
fuir and nccnmpd^hod ftApamnti of Sirongput- 
DAa Hahiklur Hint thu tain of IfthujA 1 Khftii. (wi ofELsr 
ami rolubvii of thu groat hhur £UHh t who with hU 
kenn oyo for etratagie position^ P seized Ma^du ntuJ, 
w> Jaliikigir icll-j tn in life took the ocoAnkin 

to lift VO thu tOTpih m t ho partidde XAfiru Vl.d-i. 
liouton with Hicks. Of ibo Mughat ^mpdron, 
Knmlyun foaled tho walk of ibo fort in l&H r 
.Vktsar paid l 1. fuur vidta Uotw«a lo7n end I tioL 
d u3 uingir apemt no^j i y oigbt mo nil i. t h L -i l 1 j ei I d L 7 r ,s - 
T. Jtoo being in attencLii 1 .-n m. hi s court to r Ui 0 wl h rlo 
pariod; and gblhjehln vlniteri it twiou. Xo othn 
Viodbjmn MU4op een oktm eudli a record u* tbi^. 

This greater pert of fcl» volume (ChaptDv HI) iw 
duvnlwl to 4 ileteiltfl dmiriptiuii the muiwroiii 
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THE DfBIAJi ANTIQUARY 


[Enter u crn. SS?& 


nniDiu%' —-p®hw ’, r? ojqiu?j nrullomb*—njarchitec- 
ty rw l"i i.ports^ Wl, v.Hari JtKrm It, o pi i ngi pul (A Ira&lion 
oi ijlo jilusq, A Mf, Iatt piiun aad liurLy-Jiino 

exwJamliy view* limit into Util pwi o£ 

the teal, width La of fl]'pdl] li‘(M , U + Oagh monument 
or gLuup of UiHdln^i bding enreiudy anti d»rty 
portrayed. with ju^L eaifliciwit detail to satisfy Urn 
requtieri «il» oi nit ordinary vuriton, tor whom 
ll.y vurL i ■ Uilumhxl mill to whom Lt con be 

nco-nut nnd^l Thrt votutr.p boan UttOUgfrOut 

triH'Vs of llifl IV pi nation which ibis utd site uivd |tii 

ummUens oxoreircd upon the author, Wo con 
gralninto Ilia DbAr Darlj^r on it* publication, 
Whan a now edition Is printed lh±? opportunity 
nheudd be taken to oortoct t|qo scale rmvked upon 
the amp. and rectify a very few typographical slip- 

Cl K. Ah \S\ Q 

1 " ns Kt'fl i• K 1 ., T Vtw l A! ILAT fcl\i , a Bioffruphy from Uir 
Tel* toai|iK5tng tho Julflkln KohWpi + ur Biographical 
fli^Or} ■ >! Jflmu n-MilA t i l, iu-<vjMliiiu tri i he.* tnlc 

LftH 1 Ktvlt DinrA-Sundup^ English remUiriiig. 
&Uwl “ y SrV, W EVANa AVAptt Oxford Uniwdty 
Pro ■» : HumpbnJty Milford, IffcfS 116 shilling*. 

Hie spirit iti which tm» book In published cm 
» gft-.Jwred from a rote an tin* Eimt %.Swift ib 1 

dOdleafo thru Jjf i'JJfrw^r fl/ .VfjiVjn'jM tit thfTK 
wJlO ::JJE'.^ not to belief 1 j 4 frll Lipin limlliv mill 
Imdllinn bus who Stole knowled^L-i by roanjiaa- 
linn," It|> n)>ji*A ST-Ji-ri Imt from the CpuQinff 

.vi i rcLs of Din l^farfi: %l In mv IhtrwliietioD 

umi AniMJtalwm* to tk proscnE, work a* iu ihuw 
to 2*/» ■ i'itatan ifoeJt vf tkt O. nt I alii iti r^mpi tng 
to ri&vu> + fi> the Wertern Wofld* iuul mi ploco on 
record* ci*rlaiu flipwU of fisher Or Trim-^ouiWi - 
■U MjbaA'Jlnic ToAOhifiLr*. whinh have been handed 
on to TOO for that purpose hy the TranilatGr, the Utn 
Lamn 1 w.j X>A’.ra 'Unrndup, niy Tth^nnQam. 14 

in i, 2 - Inlrodu'.-UtH^ nil lulEuolI t S h n u^jboclt hia 

book. U '. iivn:ur\V(|;iL4 I I SEielLiioJ to mnka n aupot^ 
human h&ro of M Cii o-n. who ij'mfjhheit in lino oto- 
vefttjj itnd twi’lfih Muturioji of tike ChrhiLliLd ika. In 
fact hoctimmondqi in thi* itra^u : "The BiograpJiy 
nf oi^ of tho thOs't- li - i^iou s Oiuiiu»i of the human 
rruNi H ,h tide- Xoi-urthnSoM. tho hiitoncat part of 
the Jett ’j b.vyond diribl. ui Dr. Evitvi- 

W^uU iyi-y£i v “ r« i :vy bo u'^oOpto.l n i a f 4 Rhf-U OoOOuEU 
of I bp saying I n iJ djiu^'i of dat^Cm [^liSarepa] t 
with a duo Allow. 11:0 for e L.&rLvn amount of 
folk'n !_'«.■ i\i.] popular myth^jog^ whlnh hai 
Inoarno^i^rl in u, Ai \ G^ipn! of ilto Kjf^yAtpa 
- K b 1- la one of tho nuiy Sjjrod E»ki of the 
li.i t IV1--3, m srjrh. porhoit ai hLatorii'n’ty eeauroto 
ni JU't' of Ittp r Vii? TiffO'rtuar* if nnt sunro sq " 
In reading ihii b^ti, the itutLant will do well to 
ra n 0 ubir that S^*o I Bi)kt an verr manu. 

k 11 r.hcn DxpnnoJ tl, /. ijmm a.-e Ham ohief 
aeluicl* of ttncf . fh iit Pljlh ophy m Tibet e ihti 
Uldhtamka or MVdilo W»y + the H^bimodra 
fir Hi>* Grom Symbd ( aid the Adi-Yoga o r Grpo^ 
rerfwtion. Of tho.n thr., BOhaolA (p r 4J ± 

iBiUscrcntj of the U^Mmadr* Sahool arv the 


Karp^niipod^ tile Folloa^rM iJ :br .\^, ^--iii; Suf^* 
E100 {or Folietrftin of the SLiRtiHstvb Or do mb til 
win eh Mjiarepa ut the great an: of the Tibetan 
ApdstlaiH^ In fact Milorepa it the Tibetan Apa&Ua 
of Myrt icMTEi t and hew followsn lo the prawnt duy 
in {p. B): *' hurnlrOdH Elf Kargyulfia .'bcj'tlni, living 
m blwak *oJitud*i of tli* Tibetan HSmUayai/ 1 
«so3 j-.bout Mt. Kt^anp*! lt*elf. Indeed, In OOHiidaT- 
irtg iho Kar^'dtpas lilld Ourwlv^s taunrbr-J fm 
a wicU- iqn of znjUtidam. M Dr. Hvint^Wmit 
£pp. ]0 ffd vrikB : “ For oompatutivo asplanaticn 
■ if ihwir tfyrtam of mj-ulc:.!! in.4f»ht'H [if moll a 
nan »nlly rnoem anyth tngl," w?> may rompam them lo 
“ tho OirtAtbo Gdthilcm {die Knowing a'J^ p 

liy the way f to n£| othanp only tlidLivht il^y krwjw. 

After !?uin£ inEfi thin Kim(>ari-oD Dr. EvjUM-AT^nti 
mii p, 12 + tu u roinafheHe conclusion : M The 
i^iri^tinai t ■ 1 u p it kc Hsck'i Kp-jiJ i zutian ; uadi, like iho 
utuS Mw YojjiT 11*1 ions the Hindus 
iumI tho Suiii’ «mnn,g tho nrjftf t - that 

j^eilier toitn (if t*cc[dcnJfi! intalloctualUrn fni'ourod 
by Church Council«, which l«wl* to the forttiulatisin 
of creedi beginning* with * 1 baliove 1 and of d^r»4 
of iMtboina for disbelieving and hold.i fait only 
to fieoliml or Hoahialrie Knowledge. From th> ir 
ipiat fif viija- F lIn* foDowvfv of am the 

^ttwrtbh ( r Knowing OlH« p | nuiuogc Buddbiats, di 
1 I 1 O iVillawere af YaSealinus and Mirrion wore 
amonjr tihristbim : and like dl th- Christian Onoil ioi 
they artf the * boFttliPBii * op|K»i^ate of c^try dopna 
Or P.TTmn I infelkefruUy bo-e l wholly upiri Scnpt.tre% 
and Tmditfon»p wt Milnrepa'ii teuohin^i eualiuned 
WtbiH ihnw uafai^Mkably 

From SUIiu-eprt a there were Inevitably oiaay 
dbaeuten from of old, tut in ipim of Ihflsn, p. d* = 
4l iill Tibetaiu write in holding Jetsflu-HjlMji* 
in tho hJgheit asteem , . * . Tho S^rato* of 

Asia -XHtntod 1 he wQrtd , - 1 inujjoctuaiirm* itA pria-t 
atid in, pleaturoi, an naught: hii supreme qatil 
wan fur that peraojud l L i ^0 very of Tmth^ which, 
ta lio teaches im, ran Lw won only by introipoction 
wid Ktf-aiudy-iif, through weighin'' lifV* vn + u*i 
in Hie Boole of the ifcdjiu -iEHimlubid mi ml," Lr< m 
Isy T«iawiuiontil My 4 J dim. 

Wooronc^t launchqi not on a but on a vod- 
miae ootmn of my.ftioei ruHrUcifi. jn*t ai w# a^e In 
ciTryother form of religiom !-* L[ B f that i* bn^ i m 
t-hs my-jscJiJ. T Jkr* onsry other neareh after I he Mys- 
(i-ty in any put of the widtl— old or n*w— it ij %-ory 
eomphca(Ad P vary dime ait oml vary a^f^nprtivo. 
end; to ihe phEloaophicoEly ineilnod, of ahmrEdn^ in- 
serrtt. Mile repo, too ± nhnw fl himwslt— [ikoavn.-y other 
Lndependimt phiioaopher-to hunjbHnmrtwbml 
by tradition than boor hia follower* mam to bo aware, 

Xn this book the Tibetan tbsnkar ii nhown fa 
have been at wide In hj ft thought av tho Crock, the 
Boman, the the Hindu or oay other ra .-o Eliot 
luv> rmLly sot to work to think. Aldarep* Ilm al*u 
lioodi lortusini* Id tha English eoboLir who Slii 
put hif ideal before the Eurojioiia puhhs. 

C, TlWTLB" 
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S.P. stands for the Supplement Notes on The Seven Pagodas, pp. 17—32. 

A.C. stands for the Supplement, Alexander's Campaign on the Indian North-West Frontier , pp. 1—32. 
A.I. stands for the Supplement, Remarks on The Andaman Islanders and Their Country . pp. 1—48. 


Abbott, Gen., (on Alexander'’s campaign) A.C. 31 n. 

Abdul Guffore, (Abdu'l-QhafTiir) and the E. T. 


Co.94, 116 

Abhai Singh, s. of Ajit Singh .. 48, 49, 60 

Abhayodamstra .. .. .. .. S.P. 18 

AbhisAra .. .. •. .. A.C. 5n., 14 

Abisares, k. .. .. A.C. 5 & n. 14, 15, 31 

abhva , (meaning of the term) .. .. 101—107 

Abhyavarti, k.12 

Aboriginal Inhabitants oj The Andaman Island* 

(by Man) .. •. A.I# 40 

‘a Brushal. SeeGilgit. 

Achar, (Gujar settlement) .. .. A.C. 26 

Acharo-sar .. .. . • . • . • A.C. 19 

Achchhapatala, (meaning of) .161 

Achin Head .. .. .. .. A.I. 4, 5 

Achyuta RAya, date pf .. .. .. .. 58 

Act against Monopolies .. .. .. 191n. 

Adajig, Andaman sub-division .. .. A.I. 19 

AdAlat scheme, of Warren Hastings .. .. 217 

Adam's Bridge .. .. .. - - A.I. 4 

Aden Hinterland, 91; inscriptions from.. .. 92 

Aden Historical Society .. .. .. • • 91 

ddhaka , (measure of grain) .. .. • • 162 

Adityaprablia, k. of §rikagtha .. .. 84, 87 

AdivarAha ,, .. .. .. .. S.P. 23 

Adi-Yoga, (Great Perfection School of Bud- 
dhist philosophy) .. .. .. .. 238 

adman, a synonym of gfha .. .. 155n, 

admasad, ‘ one who sits in the house,' meaning 
the hot? or priest . • •. • • 153—158 

Admiralty Court, Fort St. George, 213, 214, 217 

adultery •. .. # . 6,7 

'aDzam-gl i n- yes/tes, (geographical work on 

Tibet).109, 112 

Aetas, and the Andamanese . • .. A.I. 14 

Afghan Frontier, (in the Sair-ai-bildd) .. 98, 99 

Afghanistan, modem, and Alexander .. A.C. 2 

(igamas, (Jain) .. .. .. .. 167,168 

Ayastyo-jdtrd, (meaning of) .. .. .. 83 

Agastya-Muni •. .. .. . • •. 83 

Agathodaunon, (and Ptolemy's maps) .. A.I. 12 

Agent, E. 1. Co.’s .. 189n., 190, 191, 212, 217 

Aghoris and tuntric rites .. .. .. 89 

Aginnatoo, (Allegate, Alegada) .. .. A.I. 12 

Agni ,, .» •• •• •• 2, 77 

Ah&da, (old cap. of MewAr) inscrip, from 161, 162 
Ahirs, (of Assam) and the gAydAor festival .. 199 
ahl-i-ghaul , (ahl i-qaul ). See aUygole. 

AhmadAbAd .. . • .. .. .. 52 

‘Ainu'l-mulk, (capture of Mlptfu by) .. .. 237 


air, flying through the, 88, 118, going through the. 131 


AjAta£atru, (and New Rajgir) .. . . 176, 177 

Ajit Singh. MaharAja, and William Irvine 47—51 
Ajit Singh, death of . . .. .. . • 60 

AjjA, (character in Hir and Rdnjhd) .. .. 186 

Ajmer . • 4 .. .. 50 

AkA-BeA-da, (extinct tribe) .. .. A.I. 16 

AkA-Yere tribe . AX 17 

Akbar, Suit An, (son of Aurangzeb), 50 & n., 52, 237 
Akesines, (Chenab) .. .. . . A.C. 32n. 

Aksipil coins. See Chinese coins. 

* Alau’d-din Husain Shah, Sultan, and Orissa, 66, 67 
Alongatha Pillai, (a judge in Madras) .. . . 214 

Albuciuorque, Affonso de, and the QuiIon Chris¬ 
tians .. .. •. .. . . .. 14n. 

alcorana (derivation of word) .. .. .. 141 

Alexander on his Aornos campaign, A.C. 25, 27—32 
Alexander's Campaign on The Indian North- 

West Frontier . A.C. 1—32 

Alexander the Great and the Poison Damsel, 45, 85 ; 

legend of, 135 ; and S. Baluchistan .. ..211 

Alkhidhr. See Al-Khizr. 

Al-Khiar, Water Saint .. 135 

Allata of MewAr, inscrip, of the time of, 161, 162 
Allingali. See Alangatha Pillai. 
allygole, alighol (derivation of term) . . .. 141 

a-ma- 02 , (Tibetan). See amdtya. 

AmarAvati pillar inscrip. .. .. S.P. 29 

Amar Singh, Kao of Nagaur .. .. .. 49 

amdtya , ( a-mo-chih , a-ma-ca) Indian title, 110, 


147, 

148. 151, 

152 

Amb (and Embolima) .. .. A.C 

!. 16, 17. 

31 

Ambar RAi, s. of Kapilendra 

28. 

29 

AmbikA, (PArvati) .. 


47 

Arnbiditna (Skt.). See Embolima. 



amimUa, (derivation of) 


107 

a-mo-chih , (Chinese). See amdtya . 



amrita , Garuda's connexion with 

• • • • 

134 

amulets .. . • 


81 

Amur, c. 


► 30 

Amur NA<}u of AmurkAttam, 

S.P. 

27 

andchdrams, (meaning of) 

• • • • 

38 

Anand Singh of Jodhpur 

• • « t 

60 

Anapgabhima II, Chod&g&pga, date of 

• • • • 

62 

Anantavarman, Chodagapga, date of 

• • • • 

62 

Ancient Khotan . 


109 

Andaban (the Andamans) 

.. A.I. 

12 

Andaman Islands, list of 

.. A.I. 

1 

Andaman Islanders and their country. 

remarks 



on (contd. from vol. LIV, p. W) .. A.I. 1—48 

Andamanese, (characteristics of).. .. A.I. 33 33 

Anderson, Major A. R. S., (on Andaman econo¬ 


mic zoology) .A.I. 10, 11 

AndhakAsura .25 
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.IniliEli (iliicI tin? PvktEnvn*' flf K/Mlchi]! 5.P, .10 

Angnmuiinin k AudruviAri’i) - A.l. I!i 

Angrim (rttd the Moriah A iuivy TT -. , 1M 

Auhil^^il^ Iviii.L^k>ria. (tidlahl id um'nl oF) -'i I 

Au-tai Sw Kib'tuV 

i kiiLHiii! fii u’n iii'C, ^w: ns* ininl . 

iuumnl^i (uuuft InmfiJomMiLMilnto) ,. 631 

i l zii.ij l t?■ iii* Itt ; ddimtioa of. 123-124 : m Bqrdb, 

thu VI HO 

Ankuddlvi mi &ft^fAgfrtdfrg by) . . Sftfl 

j^liis'-ttillli-d. Sw HrJ LnJIlliVl j 1. 

anna (dn4J (oorly Hw of word] «- 111 

Amttlfj □/ The Earttf hnylUk Sdtu^nt in fhAn/. 

Ikj X. X. Ray*. HA (book nailc*} . . . . lift 

^pori o/ T/iti Mymrt.. ArtKccdtitfical &t- 
parhtttalfor Ow yonr 1037 by ft, ShW* Soa. 

I ry (book-not™) . ► ... . .00 

Annual W J^mtheril EjlJgjfftphy. I B^fi- 

1037. hy O r V^ttkobft YW (l^k-uutircj ., 8*> 

noilqiiltfcw of Ktiulun ., *- .. UEJ, IS? 

AnurSdliilpurAi (wad MAnaviinnft) . * $.F. IT 

An*e„ ICudtA, 

fmu*a+ptfd*ak (n^Us HO the lerm) 170. IftO 

,1 Tt4kf. 8tO Klld^i. 

r^niJ^qiTariq, (mninini! ofj . * . . ■■ 130 

A*™*, the " rork ,p of. 310* 22ft. AX L3, 17 ; 
WirmT). A*C. 17—S3; (AftfflH A 21—M. 

2ft ; (mul Avnrnn) * < . - A C SO. 31,1 32 

Aonioi., s-o.p AX-. P: (position of], A.C. MX I 2 , 

(4 : (i fa i u-ip tEtrti of J , * -. A,0 + \ Ti y 10 

A j-mM nn^iAa* -. ** -- ** JO 

dpufetukl* (lijEfiifleftlton flf) . F «- ..107 

(Indian ehicf) .. . _ .. A(J, 22 

Aj^rSrjjjtfh (fjiuOctajty} .. .. -.122 

Apgnr, (hymniit) .. . .0 H P h 3$ 

iip^uLiRiii jE. L Co/wl ++ - ** 130 — 100 

Afiibsi. {gffltB of iho) . . * p - . a -f 111 

Afnkoix «nd lh^ AndaniftiL^ .. .. f*X 11 

Amkan Yorim R&n|$o. (, A, I t. -X U. |0 
Arffef Ju Dyttfisfy cf Vijayoftogam, vol. ] Lf42— 
J0U F by ibc Re\ r d. Bpniy Horfts, #.J. ftoook- 
noUcc) .* ., m-.4 ■ a . + +» SB 

Hrchaolijpi^l lliuk ■ i h R i ipM Is^l i\ diitnt'l „. 30 

An'hsK^Efi^jctL] wqA&totyom in WasJfiatAn nml 
Xnrlhflrtl 1lal0t fe bhtfin F note on + , Tkt rnj 

K3 LOtni ifr -i* .. .. ,. , Mitf 

UkrchJL*:Ilire, likeCtkAlbkynli .. .. HO 

/Woe Dktnet. S., captured hy SAluva 
Aimhfl .. .. .. ., h , ., 20 

fin0jftJnrJp<ffJAf *. *. *. .. . a 1 1| 

AriEtnbnlOft, f\s it|i AlMHiJi^r ibf Hfryit |„ \Xh 

30. Ill 

AriffioHe (iUifl the piiir.i-.ij T * lmilh.iT| + , 40 . fib 

Xrjmuip. pmyuM » . .. S.p. IK ~22n„ 20 

Arjima mtlLa . . .. .. ^.P, tw 

Arlington^ L«rd ** .. .. .. .. IlH 

army, Ifoa |inri|hi .. h + ,, . # Jin. 

Amrfo oik rJagi nutoma of t\\o , . isn. 

A 11 utn - (on Ab,-uun|4r*fl t.b, I !=-■ X \\\ 

Fionliftr), A C. 4, 0. S. D. I0 F lfl - L7 h 22-^2 
t\r**ks* {otof of lTm*») , . _ .. AX 14 * n, 

fnrt, (wofb) lqTU rteihfcti,. ... ,, ,, H(t 


Ojr tftnMrtnt of Ki\ll|Uyu [date of} .. 00. IPX 2l’Hl 

*HSUflEy f Wly njkP nf F in Inflia ,. . .Tl 

nrtcr (AtifLimjEinr^l .. .. A> Hi 

(ji itlfMan]^) „ „ „ „ , * (■$!» 

Aryttrtp (exncl li»^ nf ihu t«a) . j .. I ft, III 

Aryan tuftjgpu^Bi, (miKkfi>) # ol x^bkiiv^ 

m *, .»■ R *, *. # 

Aiywu r hi tlia +4 P ftp 

(ourly» m X. 05; [Viujukar) nd- 

vtiinr isdo EJ. India s,p. ji 

AiyOkip (AnXyiuin trihej \ \ |s, |p F ,74 

AjhmI K|j4uh Wnilr .. .. n, l**h 11U 

Aii yinfili (compiler of Z/fr ord Iftl* 

1®3—1ST 

aaoftia. Join .. F . .. „ inf 

^grflra (and A*iQram*ia} iS .. A_C, I fki, 

Aiuip c,. Chio&so AUpTtimficy in. 147; W, t 
ttarmdcv of dividing of the irnlcire in . I Ih 
Atiyf&tuiH* [iwid BmtFOlitniu poaition ofj F A.C. Ufa 
d*Qmi* (Bkt + | Omvkh T , ,, *, AX% ^ u . 

A^r^fa. (and Ar^alci-nol) ++ ., .. .\ Q 4 

A-.tJia p ^irgEEStcd liLErOpean, (rtltffioirH) ^otl- 
qmvt. nf ..70. SO; IU] 147; 17P + I Hto 

AVbkjubuiii. ini lie Ml. t? 

A^okan pdhyr f\l Bhuvnnft^viir. in flri^n. 

nvNJntki^ vl .. v. .. 

Axioii^tiliA. (iuvriflroj .. +F , . . . 

irilx> ., . , p a A.a 3. W. SO 

Asnt^tm t (l*Jiliiira Otuc-rj . \ ( 1 

A^4k7iTOi.f|]i\ nnd AJawidir tljc Cimt, 2|u : 

AX\ 3 ( 4. 11, tri. &ft -_32 
A^ftkeii^ . . _ .. ** . A C. 4 f 31 

Anlirjii .. .. ** F# #i jo 

A^vnaho^n {Baddh&cariti*} on ifddtl^lUl , , 177 
A(njJiim tnacrip. of ^aki 1 kmnfim . .. 1 IS I 

■ Atlmn X Chc?m lltlfl ., ., _ s - - 5t» 

Arturmt l>dji b and the i^Hce of mnalc ,. 7 s 

&*&»*[TLM {on Alt^xAank'r'ifc i-iMiqmiLTi) . .AX. 30 n, 
At;n u ja i : h anja, (P»3kra Hitnuunoj. S.p, iT^cnyo 

o( - -- a.P, 50 

Atnmn ■ „ _ F , Ufcn. 

nlcTiAniciitp thn „ F t , ip __ ^ 

Alynibtnkriimv. Sct k Ralj^iriihn. 

AtyAni.iU.'iTim HU&nkvkM, (DJuimwrAJn ftiihn,, 

SJ*. ai 

Aumnpwb. daw. of, «, ffi, 5| : 5flf 130 { tj ]y 
nu»on of UVl.lon mid Abrviuiru N*. 

vnrro to the Court of ,. ., dfl_ 71 , _ ;|7 

us—m 

Awtin Strait .. .. A J t , 

A'ulric ifaimly of)lantninge, ., .. , _ ]ft 

Ai Vrntl . (awl «a) ., .. ,, £1)> an 

otoj^rptf, (TLujiliiiuuiha ^iramAQi'n ilrtinitign of] Kin. 
AvijiU-HLiiklu, k, of Kiitnon. Ill; (Vijujrwiiii- 

,u,) *« . .Ill 

Ajtv Wito Ams+ * 

AyiU^n. S« Aiilkf-. 

Ayudlka-imrii&m * s mM $p m jfl 

Ayynu. k. of Wn^'3 end t}*u i|udon ^nrinaj 
Church pftten h » Fi .. _ || 

XVnkai^hAhp prLncti .. „ .*73 

.^A.ums ot .. ifc AxC- G* 7 
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(IfmiO take uf 
Ai-ilisc*. k.i roju m ol 


.i he 
A.C 7, b 


Baboo Eton*, (“Mr. lVuvmni") OpQcn** 

iLijutumpi foftinn (iI'Thhi'-1h:^j r i itei— Itu 

Baboo Moat Mud EbjliiinL tp j ad 

vwale of Indian script reform (itlicaui Ifttf:!), 

11/2—m 

IJarchtfrtbi. Jolifknn@£. llae Itaport- (jf .. r . IIU 

Uikrttm. (and Ihe Ydehcluh) *- iUUs A.C, 2 

Ujula-jmm. Oriyn title + - - - *■ tiG 

tadi* S« eft/d. 

EndnPd-dln AuIiyA of ** .,1^5 

I icfcJ t“u It ir | Irvine on) T , - 47 ; 102 

tittlunacu*. the, and Drimn . * 28> 20 > $2. 02 

Bnini, HScO* Rip. 

Blljmlr, A/- 2. 3: (c*m nf lh* AftjsAfiiok find the 
gou^n) ta * .. *. .. a + a u 

Ifij/'mi, ^ L ira. See Bif. 

itakh^s; 77*. A Study in Mtfdfoval 

MtUhctnutii^. by 0. K. Kjfly r' |Untk <■ notice) .. 140 
Bdklll Singh. *. Of Ajf! Single - * ■ ■ *W F 43 

itahiramu .. .. *. m .* *- 30 

Boldjoro (derivation of ihiwh') * * ** .. 141 

Btl***, Ira bo .. A.I, ), 1G. 17, 10-21, 23, 2* 

Bnli * „ 5.P. £4 

HalLumkoiidm (capture of) . * ■* + 03, G7 A H- 

|£nlti (Lfkb*) and l}& KuphAuAa *i ■ - HO 

BuUai-lAii (and its title omdtr/ajL 110 ;. (aUggflatoJ 
script of)p m± 0‘onquortd by Tibotji -■ 130 

EolOchitfaik, Northern (and WuMitAnJ, nolo on 
MthiKflpgira] ci|i|Ant{aufi in .. ». W—W 

BclOchijlftji, Southern. noto on nrdhieologWflJ 
aipLotatimu ill -■ ■ * »» Sll 

fiahirml'kar, fo Ladakh. gift** b«kLi From .* 110 
fpomlui^(nt Burnt) .. .. ** tSAm 

Bfmfptfh inicnp. (tUk.l the Klfldy u| MiindipuA) 
OBUUrj^ J'rof r S, X.. ijoistvr), 7'Af ^ r* -rj/ 

*3'A r Ow+f Mo^ri - - *. ■ i "20 

Bantam factory - ■ -- *« «■ IflR, 13a 

Bnnlrai Chl&ar. (Buddhirit cj . * - - - J» 

Ifapiivla, rlv, F , »« *» AsG+ Ifip SXp 32 

U4/ap. fjensml ** ** -- - - 2W. 275 

liiVating, ini, ** -■ A. L. fl. L P L-3 

Ivf^lluflriai'i!!. (Tndijmn} iuid A Iexwli4ffp A lC. SS f 2fl, 

2S T 31 

ftffamm on tiup lioviv., i in,; on tfl 

ifnrMcot^ *il. ui SwAt -- ** A.t?, r« 

LlmrtU viL (Ajim t TStrict^ insarip. frpm * + 22ti 
llAtiwn, Slv Bi*:freru»> 

.. A-r Li JS. 10. 37 
AO. lVp. 2L 2^-18 


ttarfnuful. 

Uiir «ar* (imiplit) -. 
P^eiiif (ftubb^i- fti) 
uitbinr, tif 

lEnianliiKi of word) 


7^ 74 
81, *2 


itiy of Ucn^u B. I f fc o r p w fitaifoiiA on ti^s .. 7i- 

jLki B*li+Viur, (and -* -- -■ 237 

..iiO ; A.c N, S ; iUh), AA-, 0. 10, It 
Bflfc tribe .. wA.I I* Hi 17. L0-2I, ^ 27 

bcodfl, > from Hoka luLhaf *. .. L-lll 

ibdLiiiu .. - - T * *+ “ 01 

Jkim r {B\t)^ . ■■ A,C7. 0. in 

2Sd(t .* -- + * *> *• A.L 4S 

Ihmaroi. fand V*l«) -- -- H» 4f. 40 

I WiiTAl. tbp or mngkp in. 75—78. SI—84 : 

and Ihe E L Co., !*4. 03. 115. 117. I5& t conlri- 
ljulioft uf* to phUmoftldcal Ht^nULirc m Sam- 
kj it. ^ 1 i tm*iM ptn !o« ajihical - 

IScjictU of KimlbJip IEI India] Iffil. 

tleopdit, tmnl llm romaniediLS of Indtun jccif.rtp) ICk2 

Ifafljimin ■. * - - - ■ ■ " 71m 

(on nW'c* 1 ) l®i lG2 r 104 : (on 

dwdj.. ■ ” • r ’ 1 ** *“ 

Iwri bfrrL IjJOWjblt' flatly reference to) 142 

IHcflt, Capt., (trea^f iriili ihs Hugbal*) fc + *. 1^8 

Liptal (flflrk refurWs * - ++ *■ 142 

HSm.tra. VidyMhmi .. «* 47 

Eha^mrh^ EnfiS^h tnUiKiallotaa of the, 40 i 
and rrm£w -* ^ *■ ,J “ ^ 

lihiifflruflyk -* >* -• *- ^> r - 

/^eiJNundrVki, txidian * — - - - - e7 

i■ ri rUabdikiUl i of Jodhpur .. - 4tf 

iSlilVnldvaie, i?.>|ra kjf lh» P*l3avmi of KaAoLk * * 237 
ui^vi .p .. " -■ m 23 

ifhAruka. EVhdn^»k 

Forwr^eJo (of Viiv.V.AtSia KyAy* 
rliaiiAnn) «■ *- J A *< 233 

7fW^dniiPHi (flf Kanild* ItetkavAgU*} ;. *,243 

nit&ftkM* Bavin (TMj-kftfn liavi Yamykru) sug- 
^Icsl date of the! ■ « ■■ ** l&n«* IGn. 

Bli&skQ^ Kavi Yurmnn fJflwkh Cochin plate 
of), 15n,J nn*\ Ualfl of ^ ** 2b 27 

Hbitifl IflAvAdevtt {Taui^tUumoLi tiinko of) 

alia ^snl of iTbiuaafliui 11 nf Valhr 

bhl " -* " ** " m 

Elnivn-lcive Hhnria (end tjiv- Advalt*syntem) £03 

EJhorle (mwdJoi^d In AMorndma} .. 142 

I>1,.«ptv i 1 1) numlJMkwl by P Mirwft ** l *- 

HbllAt MitA t^nrptflp Ajirnr diutrbt 4 intorip. in. ^ 
ChiUBityA . . + . *' + ; 

UbimaTftibft " ” -, S.P, 15, Ifl 

Bhlmriya. (OomfW»dff of Ibl^r^inil.flLLdr.J, 30. 31 
Bhtfrnrmtvitipa* JtM?aEmftlhrt .. .. ■■ 02 

Bbrn (wiilrVllill) " 

BtMMfbVEth) ** ■* ’* ® e 

, “ *■ “ HW 

Bh&midiVI .. ** -* ■■ , sr ‘ 83 

llbuMi SiliiliEi, (contenkporary of Naivl Bialn] . 1U8 

MrtH Ldff.ktoV ' ■■ -- I3S--1SH 

M,U*. LyrrtfO), lol; 1»f 

dl -- -* ** " ,M 

IHifin4t.lv3r (■*“*! -- 1C. i'tt 

tU,K V ««^ w, ii* t»|«- » v ' ,In " , “ ^ “ A***™ 

iiilldr a! .. »» * 4 * m 

1 ,_ * a l r 

Sdkwtw ** a -* m -* 

BiUki (The Word). * * 1*5, 1-0 
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index 


by 


64 

214 

120 

70 


42, 77 


Bidar, (Orissan invasion of), 28 ; and Vijayana- 

gara . 

Biggs, Sir J.. (first Recorder of Madras) 

Bihar, early English settlement in 
BijApur (and Vijayanagara). 64 ; conquered 

Aurangzeb . 

Bimbis&ra (and New RAjgir) .. .. 176, 177 

B\r, Bir . A -C* 9 

birch-bark MSS. from Turkestan .. .. Ill 

Bir-kAt. (vil. in SwAt) .. .. A.C. 6—10, 13, 28 

birth (Chamber) in the Kathdsaritsdgara , 9, 10, 
supernatural, in the Kathdsaritsdgara. 
black magic. See magic. 

Black Mountains (N. \V. Frontier).. A.C. 14, 17, 19 
Blair, Archibald, (and the Andamans). A.I. 2, 

13, 20, 26 

Bio bo, conquest of .. .. .. . • 160 

Bloch, Prof. Jules, and Dravidian studies, 34, 35, 37 

blood (of pigs) for fertility .199 

Bocherus, Seg*-; (Dutch representative at the 
court of Aurangzeb) .. .. • • 73, 96, 97 

Boddo. See Buddha. 

BodhimegheAvara .. • • •• •• S.P. 18 

Bodhisattvas (in Hinduism) . 6 

Bodo tribe (suggested affinity with the GAros) .. 121 
Bohtlingk, Prof., on the meaning of passages in 
the KdthakaJJpanigad .. . .2n.,4n., 5n. 

B6jingiji (Andaman tribes) .. A.I. 4, 17, 18, 30 
BOjigvAb tribe .. A.I. 1, 16, 17,20, 21,23 

Bombay, E. I. Co/s station at, 69—74; 97, 

115, 116 

bones, (human) as ornaments .. .. A.I. 39 

Bonig, Mr. *• •• •• A.I. 47, 48 

Book-keeper, (E. I. Co *s) • • • • I89n., 190 

bordng , (GAro, tree-hut).122 

B5ri Tahsil, (mound excavations) .. .. 65 

Bowcher, Mr. George . 93, 116 

Bower MS., the .. .. • • •• ..111 

bowly (bdolt) (reference to by Al bir uni).. .. 142 

Brahma, (the Demiurge).128—130 

Brahma. •• ..S.P. 24, 26 

Brahmadatta, k. of Benares .. .. 41, 42, 44 

Brahman .. •• •• •• •• In., 3—5 

(as Siva) .44; 101, 102; 128 

Brahman-Atman .. •, • • • • .. 3n, 

Brahmo-SamAj, (the, founder of) .. .. 192 

Brahmananda Sarasvati, (Gauda BrAhmnnanda) 
works by 

Brahmaps, (in the Kathdsaritsdgara) feeding of 

8, 9, and magic .. . 

Brahmar.is, NambAdiri. See NambOdri 

BrAhmans. .. •• »*• •• •• 

Brahmi inscrips., from Pedavegi, 80; on 

Khalatse boulders .Ill 

bridegroom (capture of the) .127 

Britain, (pre-Christian) and Buddhism ,. 79, 80 

Briton, wreck of.A.I. 13 

Brown, Mr. A. R., on the Andaman Islanders, 

A.I. 1, 14 

Brown, Prof. W. N., Walking on The Water, In¬ 
dian and Christian Miracles .. .. ..118 

Bruce, John (on history of the E. I. Co.) .. 117 


200 

80 


Buddermokan, 134, (and Badru’d-din AuliyA .. 135 
Buddha, (of the Tep Pranam, Angkor), 79 ; and 
Cernunnos, 79; statue of, from Prah Khan, 80 ; 
(Boddo) on Kush ana coins. 111 ; sandalwood 
image of, at Peking, 112 ; 167 ; (SiddhArtha) 
at RAjagrha, 176, 177. Pilgrimage of 
Buddha Amida, (Western) 

Buddha-carita, (on SiddhArtha) .. .. .. 1<7 

Buddhaghosa (on RAjagaha) .. .. ..177 

Buddhism in Pre-Christian Britain , by Donrld 
A. Mackenzio, (book-notice) .. . • .. 79 

Buddhism, (under Kanishka), 111, 112; in 

Turkestan, 148, 152; (of Tibet, Nepal and 
Mongolia), 200, (AAokan), 200; (in Bengal), 

201, 206 ; (introduced into Burma), 225, 226 ; 
(Mahayana), (in the Kathdsaritsdgara), 6; 
introduced into China .. .. - • • • 148 

Buddhist art of GandhAra, in Ladakh .. Ill, 112 

Buddhist philosophy .238 

Buddhist ruins near Mount 11am •. A.C. 10, 11 


Buddhist stupa (Thai plain) inscrip, from .. 56 

Buddhists, (Tibetan), 149 ; (in Burma) .. .. 226 

Budia (?=Bhuttia) vil. in Turkestan .. .. 152 

Bugarik, (GAro water-deity) .123 

Bulawayo (murder of twins to obtain rain) .. 78 

bull, (thesacred). '•« •• l7 9 

BunAr (in Swat) .. A.C. 1, 2, 4, 10, 13, 16, 31 

bungalow (early use of word).143 

Burgess, (and Arjima’s Penance) .. S.P. 19 

Burhdn-i-ma'dsir, (on the Bahmani dynasty), 

29—33, 01 

burial (among the Andamanese) .. .. A.I. 39, 40 

burial-grounds, (cemeteries), Muhammadan, near 
MakrAn sea-coast, 211; near UdegrAm, A.C. 11 
burials (chalcolithic) in the Zh6b valley, 65; 

near Turbat .. .. .. .. ..211 

BurimAr (alp) .. .. A.C. 19, 21, 26, 27 

BurimAr-kandao.A.C. 22. 28, 29 

Burma, collection of sun, (food for monks) in, 

166 ; (races inhabiting), 225 ; M. and S. W. See 
Yen-mo-na-chou ; N., See Mo-ha-chan-p'o ; 
and the Andamans •• .. .. A.I. 11 

Burmese (Tibeto-Burman race), 225 ; (sacrifices 
offered by) .. .. .. .. -. 228 

Bussy, general .. .. .. .. - - 68 


205 


46 


Cadell, Col. T., V.C .A.I. 45, 40 

Cresaroan operation, (in the Kathdsaritsdgara) 10, 11 
caharres (kahdrs) (early use of word) .. ,, 143 

caitya , symbol on ancient Indian coins •. 20 

Cajetan, Jesuit, (Founder of De S&ncta Providen- 
tia Order) .. • • .. . • • • 52 

Calcutta Supreme Court .. .. .. ..213 
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Caldwell, on Dravidian languages .. 34, 36—38 

calendar of the Epic period .. 99 

Calicut .21 

Camara, port .. .. .« .. S.P. 29 

Cana. See Thomas Cana. 

Canara (reference by Masudi) .. .. .. 144 

Canarese language.. .. .. .. 137 139 

cannibalism, (in the Kathdsaritsdgara), 84, 87 ; 
ceremonial). 87, 88, 90 ; (in the Andamans), 

A.L 16, 16 

eartana (kdrMdna) early use of word .. ..144 

Caroac, Gen. (defeat of Shtlh ‘Alam by) .. 120 

Carnellur, (Cranganore). • * 14 

Car Nicobar, isl. •. • • A.I. 5, 12, 44 

Caturvidha-sahgha. See &ri-sahgha. 

caves of S. India, many excavated by Maliendra, 

S.P. 29 

cemeteries, (ancient, in the Zhob valley), 55; 

(near Makran sea-coast), 211. See also burial- 
grounds. 

Census Report (1901) of the Andaman Islands, 
amended extracts from, A.I. 1—3, 8, 14—27 

ceremonial cannibalism. See cannibalism, 
ceremonial. 

Cemunnos (Celtic g.) and Heme the Hunter, and 
VirupAksha .. .. • • • • "9, 80 

Ceylon .•' •• 8P - 17 

Chagliarzai, co. .. .. •• -• A.C. 31 

Chai-i-tAn (Andamanese future jungle world). A.I. 37 

Chaitanya. 2 ^ 4 * 231 

Chaiianya-Bhdgavata , (on Orissa) .. .. 67 

Chakdara, fort. A.C. 4 

Cliakesar •• .. ..A.C. 14 & n., 18, 22, 31 

Chakravarti, Mr. Manmohan, (on Orissan his- 
tory), 29, 67n.; (on Vijavanagara), 61 ; (on the 
expression ** Bengal NavvAb ”) . • .. 66 

Chakravartti (title) .. • • • • 16n. 

Chdlukyan Architecture oj the Kanarcsc Districts , 
by Henry Cousens (book-notice) .. ..119 

ChAlukyae (and the RAstraku(as), 119; (and the 
ChauhAns) •• •• •• •• 234, 236n. 

ChamupdA, goddess (on gambling etiquette) 176 
ChAmupdArAja (s. of Mularaja) .. .. 235, 236 

ChAna (female honorific, Andamanese) .. A.I. 39 

ChApakya. (and the Poison Damsel) .. .. 45 

ChapdikA. See MahL^asuramardani. 

Chandimau (in Bihar) archaoological finds in, S.P. 22 

Chandra. S P - 23 » 24 

Chandrabhdga. See Chenab. 

Chandragupta the Maurya, 30 ; and the Poison 
Damsel •. .. • • * * • • .. 45 

ChandranArnyapa (patrikds by) • • • • 233 

Chandrasekhara (Tattvasambodhint of) .. 203 

Chandrasekhara vAchaspati (Dharmadi piled of), 203 
Changh-ko (primeval mother of the Kachins).. 228 
Chang Khien (Chinese envoy to the Yueh-chih), 109 
Chaplains (E. I. Co.’s) .. •• •• 189,190 

Charbagh vil. (in Upper Swat) A.C. 10, 14, 17 

Charchlik. ‘ .*® 2 

Chares of Mytilene (with Alexander) .. A.C. 30 
ChAriAr (Andaman tribe) .. A.I. 1, 2, 16, 19, 21 


Charles II and naval power, 70 ; and the E. I. 

Co. 191, 214, 216 


Charpentier, Prof. Jarl, St 
and India 
Chars ad da, tn. 

Charters (granted to the E 
Chatham isl. 

rhatuhsar (four-stringed garland) 
chaturdsitivase (suggested meaning of) 


Thomas The Apostle 

.40 

.. A.C. 13 
191, 212, 213 
A.I. 7 
..162 
.. 229 


I. Co.), 


Chaudana Choui. See Tszc-dan-Jchbo. 

Chauga (ancestral ghosts) .. A.I. 13, 37 
chaung (GAro, village-hut) .. .. .. 122 

chausar (chaupar) .. .. .. .. .. 176 

chauth .. .. .. •• .. .. 100 

chawbuck (chdhuk) (early use of word) .. .. 144 

ChekAns (ChAvans). See tlavas. 

ChenAb, riv. .. .. .. A.C. 30n., 32n. 

Chenganoor, (Churchat) .. .. .. .. 158 

Chera Kings, (early) suggested origin of .. 39 

CheramAn PerumAl (Saivite saint) .. 13n. 

CheramAn PerumAJ (donor of the Thomas Cana 
copper-plate) .. .. 13 & n., 16, 22 & n. 

cherry-Jouj, (derivation of term) .. .. 144 

chhota hazrec , (derivation of term) .. .. 144 

Cliicacole (capture of) .. .. ,. .. 68 

Chi-chiang-na. See WaziristAn N. 

Child, Lady Susanna, w. of Geo. Weldon .. 71n. 
Child, Sir John, 69-74, 93, 94, 96 & n., 116, 117, 213 
Child, Sir Josiah (Chairman, E. I. Co.) .. 70 

child, the miraculous, (in the Kathdsaritsdgara ), 133 
childbirth (death during), 76. See also birth, 
child-marriage (in the Kathdsaritsdgara) 
chillumchee ( chilamchi) derivation of word) 

China (and St. Francis Xavier), 52 ; (andTurkes 
tan), 112 ; (introduction of MahAyAna Bud¬ 
dhism into) .. . 

Chinese, the (and the Yfteh-chih, the Hupas and 
the KushApaa), 109, 110 ; second advance of, 
into Turkestan .. .. • • • • I 47 151 

Chinese coins. See coins, Chinese. 

Chinese (Buddhist) pilgrims 
Chingiz Kh An 

Chins, 227 ; (sacrifices offered by the) 

Chinun Way Shun (Kachin deity) 

ChirtAkwekwe, (N. Sentinel isl.) 

Chittagong (E. I. Co.’s attack on), 70 
ceremonies in) .. . • • • 

ChitAri caste (and second marriage) 

Chiton, (Kachin, forest spirit) .. 

Ch6l (spirits of disease) .. 

Ch6Ja inscripe., MahAbalipuram 
chopper (chhappar) (early use of word) 

chou (dvtpa) . 

choultry (early uses of word) 

Choultry Court (Fort St. George), 


8 

144 


148 


.. 151 
.. 49 

.. 228 
.. 227 
AX 43 
(birth 
.. 77 

78n. 
.. 228 
37 
27 
145 
58 
145 

212, 213, 215 


A.I. 

S.P. 


Choultry Justices •• I89n., 213, 214, 216, 217 

Christ walks on the water, 118 ; 129 ; (Jesus).. 130 
Christianity (taken to the MalayAlam co.), 178, 

179; (among the Karens), 226,227, (Nestorian) 

(in Turkestan) .* 4 ** 
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Ujnutro.u (of St. 'fburn.io), t'sllfld Syriiui, 13, 
ilu„ iiitln.. of), IS M. n.i HAM* to. 

oUmr j'nviJogos of). 15, H I. 1 1 ®! Ofulupwiij'- 
oi Quil.ir.), 1.4 a a., fftmiF|)oyt| T d bhmiI>) . t-9; 
(Europmr*, iwmI Aapfqpabh *3 : (of TSluHMt, 

legend (if), I/if) i (Xc turioli. null tho Kjin-n Jk, --T 
rhiVlink im. i>r Hir) v .* ■■ ■’ ! ®* 

fAKfdfnimiiirjs nf) ■■ - ■ -* " 
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evil spirits, 75, 76, 80; (and disease). 124, 125 : 

(in Burma), 226 . A,T * Jj® 

exorcism (among the Burmese) .. 
eyebrows, (meeting) 

* <2 p 

Eyilpattinam . r * 


Factors (E. I. Co.’s) .188—190 

Fa-Hsien (on Buddhist life in Turkestan), 148 ; 

219, 220, A.C. 18 ; (on New KAjagrha) .. 177 
farmdn (‘ phirmaund ’) granted to the E. I. Co., 

72n., 74, 93. 115, 116 
Farrukh-siyar (dethronement of) .. 48—51 

fatal bride, the .. . • • • • • .. 89 

fauna (of the Andamans) .. • • A.I. 10 

Foderici, Cesare de (on Vijayanagara) .. .. 59 

feeding of Brahmans .. • • • • .. 8, 9 

females, (limitations of) .. .. • • .. 82 

Fergusson, (on Arjuna’s penance) .. S.P. 19 

fire (among the Andamanese) .. A.I. 35, 37 
fire sacrifice (in the Kalhdsaritadgara) .. 133. 134 

Firishta (on Orissa) .. • • 28 32 ; 61, 67n. 

fish-eyes (and eye disease) .. • • 83 & n. 

flora (of the Andamans) .. .. A.I. 11 

Flower, Sir W. (and the Andamanese) .. A.I. 14 

«* flower-names ” (Andamanese) .. A.I. 39 

flying through the air • • • • • • 99, 

France (and England, at war).H9 

Franciscans (ffranciscan) (Friars) .. .. 52 

French, the (and the English, in India), 68, 

69, 70, 73, 91, 97, 118 

folklore (folk-tales) (in the KatMsarUsdgara). 

41, 44—45 

food (Andamanese) .. •• A.I. 18,30 

foods (which are taboo) • • • • .. 82 

Forbes, Mr. (and the House of Jodhpur) .. 60 

forest spirits (tree spirits). See spirits. 

Fort St. George. 95, 115, 117 

Fort St. George, early development of the gov¬ 
ernment of the Presidency of, 188—191,212—218 
Fort Sandeman (ancient mounds near) .. 55 

Foster, Sir Wm. (and the Dutch records of In¬ 
dian history) . 12 9 

Foxcroft, Mr. George .. • • i90, 212, 217 

Fu-tu-sin, k. See Vijayasimha. 


gaidar. See gayd&or. 

Gajapatis of Orissa, (conquests of) 63, and Vija- 


yanagam. 


.64, 66, 68 


Galaihea .. . • • • • • • • AX 11 

GAlava .* 6 

Gama, Vi**co da (in Calicut) .. .. .. 1 <8 

gambling (in the East) . • . • .. 8, 175, 1 <6 

ganda (reference to, by Albiruni) .. ..170 

GandliAra, (Buddhist art in) .. •• 111,112 

Gandhdra .. .. • • • • • • * 

G&ndharva (form of marriage) .. - • 7, 8, 10 

Gagega ratha.S.P. 19. 21, 23, 24 

Gangdsdgara GaiigA (in Kashmir) conquered by 

Tibet. 

Ganges, the (and Arjunfk’s penance) S.P. 20, 21 
Gaugega of MithilA {TattvanrUdmani of), 202, 

230—232 ; (and Navya-Kydya) .. .. 206 

Gsnjam (captured by the Qutb ShAhis) • • 98 

gaokarona. See Wiite Haonia. 

garbhdpahdra (removal from the womb) .. 168 

Giro ethnology, materials for the study of, 121 127 

Garos, the. •• 121—127 

Garuda (on coins), 20; (connexion with the nec¬ 
tar of immortality), 134; .. S.P. 24, 26 

Gauda Brahmananda. See BrahmAnanda 
Sarasvati. 

GaudapAda (KArikAs of) .. .. • • • • 

Gauda Pur^Ananda Kavi-Chakravart! {Tattva- 
muktdvalt Mdydvdda-Satadufiani of) .. .. 204 

Gauri. See UmA. 

Gautama (in the Kathdsaritsdgara) .. .. 2, 3 

gAyda^r festival in ShAhAbad, Biliur .. • • 199 

Gayer, Sir John .. .. .. •• ..115 

gazat ( gazak ) (used by Jahangir).170 

Gedrosia (province) (modern Kalat State) .. 211 

Geldner, Prof., on the meaning of passages in 
the Kdihaka Upaniaad ), ln.,3n.,4n., 5n.; (on 
abhva ), 101, 102, 104—107 ; on admawd), 153, 

156, 157 ; (on ukhacchid) .. .. ..163 

geography, of the Andamans .. A.I. 3—7 
geology of the Andamans .. A.I. 9—12 

George©, Mr. (adviser to the Governor of Surat) 73 
Gerini, (and the Andamans) .. .. A.I. 12 

Gesar dynasty of Ladakh .152 

Grata Romanorum (on the Poison Damsel) .. 45 

ghatika-pala (meaning of) .192 

HhAzi, the (MtistafA Kamal Paslia) .. ..192 

ffht (as tax) 159 

QhiyAsu’d-din Jalal Shah of Bengal (and Orissa), 

66, (and MAodA).^37 

Gh6rband .. .. A.C. 13, 14, 17, 18, -2 

ghosts (beliefin). 75-77 

ghost-theory (of Herbert Spencer) .. •• 

Gilgit (conquered by Tibet) .. •• • ’ 

Gilgiti ShipA language. 20 

gingaU, [ginjall, jinjall ) (suggested derivation of 

term) .. •• •• *• 

Giribbaja, Giribhaja (Rajagrha) .. •• I 77 

Girivraja (two towns of the name in ancient 
India) .. .. .. ;• •• ** J” 

Glah ru (Til>etan name for Gospnga) .. ..*•>- 

Gnostics. (Christian) (and the Kargyutpat) .. 238 
Goa, 62 ; (home trade .. 59 
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God, (Kacliin conception of), 227; (Anda¬ 


manese) .. .. •• •• •• A.I. 

OodAvari-KrsoA DoAb (history of) .. 62, 63, 67 

godown (early use of word) .. .. .. 171 

Godwin-Austen (in the Andamans) A.I. 11, 27 

Gdkulam.S.P. 25 

Golconda (and Orissa), 67 & n., 68 : (conquered 
by Aurangzeb), 70 ; (E. I. Co/s privileges in), 115 
gold (E. I. Co/s importation of) .. 93. 04 

Goldosborough, Sir John .. .. ..118 


“golden mountain ” (of Udayadityavarman II) 
suggested identification of .. .. .. 79 

Goloubew, Mr. Victor (on Arj una’s penance), S.P. 19 
gomashtah ( gumdshta) early use of word .. 171 

Gomatl. See Gumal. 

Gop&lan, R. History of The PaUavas of Kdflchi , 236 
Gorakhnath (and RAnjha) .. •• ..185 

gorregorrt ( guriguri ) (mentioned by Manucci) .. 171 

Go 6 |*inga (MS. of The Dhammapada from), 

111, 148, 149, 152 

gosfhikas (meaning of).161,162 

Gotama. (NyAya philosophy of) .. 206, 230 

Gour&ioi, the .. .. .. .. A.C. 9 

Govardhana hill • • • • .. •. S.P. 22 

Govardhana Kf$na (legend of) .. .. S.P. 25 

Governor of Fort St. George, (firet) .. 191, 212 

Govinda Dikaita, (statue of) .. .. .. 80 

Govinda Vidy&dhora, (usurper). 68 

Graeco-Buddhist sculpture (finds near tJde- 
gram) .. .. •• •• A.C. 11 

grant, of Saka Sam vat 1412 33n. 

grant (copper-plate) (of MfilarAja) .. 23'4, 235 

Grassia (ganddsiyd) (mention of, by Wm. Fitch), 171 
Grossman, (on the Kdthaka Upanigad ), 2n.; (on 
abhva) .. •• .. .. .. 101,106 

Gfddhrakuta hill (RAjagfha) .176 


Grierson, Sir George 

Linguistic Survey of India , vol. I, pt. I .. 17 

$ri-Kftr\dvatdradUd (KAslimiri version) tran¬ 
slated and transcribed in Roman character .. 99 


Linguistic Survey ojIndia, vol. I, pt. II. Com¬ 
parative Vocabulary .. .. .. 160 

Grierson, Sir George, and Barnett, Dr. Lionel, 

The Wise Sayings of Lalla .: .. ..194 

Great Case of Monopolies .. .. 19ln. 

Great Nicobar .. •• •• •• A.I. 12 

GrOnwedel, (and Tibetan documents) .. .. 108 

guardian spirits.227 

gubber (meaning of word).. .. .. .. 171 

Guchhe (Kucha).112 

Guhanandin, vihdra of.39 

GujarAt .50 

Gujars . A.C. 20,21, 26,29 

Gumal, riv. .. .. .. • • •. 54 

Gunahghar .. .. • • A.C. 26n. 

Gunderstrup Bowl (discovery of the) .. 79, 80 

Gundert, (on plosives, in Malayalam) .. .. 37 

Guu-sron adu-rje, k. of Tibet .. .. .. 150 

Guntur (and Orissa) .62 

gup {gap) (early use of word) .. .. .. 172 

Gupta, Damodar, (on women gamblers) .. 176 


Gupta character, (ancient typo of) in Khotan.. Ill 
Gupta inscription at Klial atse .. .. ..150 

Gupta-Valabhi era (initial year of) .. .. 99 

Guraios, riv. See PanjkOra. 

gurcebpurwar ( ghartb-parwar) (meaning of term), 172 
Guriirdld . See Wangdld. 


habits (and customs of the Andaman¬ 
ese) . A.I. 35—40 

Haidar ‘All (conquests of) .. .. 59 

hair-dressing (among the Andamanese).. A.I. 18 

HalAyudha (Mimdmsasarvasva of) .. .. 202 

Handuman (Malay) (the Andamanese) A.I. 12,13 
Hanguya coins. See coins, Chinese. 

HanumAn. See HandumAn. 

Harappa, (the Vedic Hariyupia) .. .. 12 

harbours (in the Andamans) .. .. A.I. 6 

Harinegameshi, g. . .. 168 

Hariyadevi, w. of Allata of MewAr .. .. 161 

Hariyupia, (and Harappa) .. .. .. 12 

“ harmony of the spheres** (Rosicrucian 

theory). 129n. 

Hattadatha II, date of .. .. .. S.P. 17 


Haug (on admasad) . 153 

Haza ( 4 A-zha) . .. 152 

HazAra .A.C. 14. 16 

HazAra-RAmasv&mi temple (Vijayanagara) 
inscrip, in . 04 


head, sacredness of the .. .. .. 84 A n. 

head hunting (in Burma) 227 

heavenly bodies, (worshipped by the GAros), 

123, 124 (and the Kachin chiefs), 227, 228, 

(and the Andamanese) .. ., A.I. 37 

Heifer, Dr., (murder of).A.I. 13 

Henry, Prof., and the Kdthaka Upanigad .. 2n. 

Hephaistion (with Alexander) .. A.C. 13, 32 

Herakles (and the 4 rock * of Aomos) A.C. 15, 23 

Heras, The Revd. Henry, S.J. The Aravtdu Dy¬ 
nasty of Vijayanagara . 58 

Herne, the Hunter . 79 

Hertel (on Kubjaka) .194n., 165 

Hibbins, Barker, (envoy to Daman) .. 71, 96 

Higginson, Nath., (first mayor of Madras) .. 214 

High Court (established).214n., 217 

Hill, Prof., (and the Kdthaka Upanigad) .. 4 n . 
Hillebrandt (on admasad), 153, (on ukhacchid). . 163 

hills (in the Andamans). A.I. 6 

Hill Tippera. See To-lo-po-ti. 


Hi lo, mt. See Ham. 

Himalaya (the home of White Magic) .. .. 47 

Himava{n)t (and Haimavata) and Him&laya), A.C. 29 
Himavat (abode of the VidyAdharas) .. ,, 47 

Hindostanee (Hindustani) early use of word ., 172 
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Hindu fond MuA-dnumJ Mr, SEv. Imluky :?i* %'*; 

(in 8. Jijitin} 

Hindu eli ul nun r,H bidu EfrmvntlJ in thu fcathd- 
.wTrif.vjrjanQ ^ontd *nnu voL LYU r p. m.i a 
n—11. 41 —47. tK—00, 131— 137. 

If liiiLuj^eii, (&odhi-aitVM nil, ft ; i^otorin liT^ 
of J wi .. .. .. . , Mr) 

Hindukujh and Alexander , . . . A C 1 * ■' 

Hindu*. (&M r fi&T,; and rhe* iif irog^, 

TJV-T& 81—R4 : (ami Ohrlutlua, In T*j*kkAt \ 

158; (of Calicut, nrn[ Vised daCKomn), ITS, 

{and Mhf warship), I US; (SnklM (tAntrui rit+> 

nrj ,* *. „ * r so. m 

w ff(r erred Hitnjhd, A whIod oF, ”aomo rorrec- 

tionfl to ... *. 1 Hi—IsT 

(fuu-iiml i^ooth Indian}, .10. 4iJ : (AnH-v- 

nlinl *, .. r , A-I* 12—Ift 

Hittory oj Thr Potto w &f JCdJlGh', by R. (Inf*. 

Ih!5 fliMk .. ,* P , , . SJlft 

HJuagmi. k. of Turknslan (rat nided) . . *„ NS 

ffoWm-Joharm„ nnt^ eri, I 4 L—J 46. 1 60 — 1 74, 

Sfl7~-21fl 

Hfimdts L^f. (oei ^{no KfutKWtbliwiDfi) .. 147 
Koli forthtd (gambling it) .. H . ,, 170 

Holfjtrd froiD|iftip in) .. ** ,,. ., 1>7 

Holy Client EPararteto) , . ., „ _ , tag 

49 Home of Thfr Btat ,T {in Ilia 10ft 

Kmnfray { in tbo AfSiiAnsanr-) *. A.L -7 

HrfmCmy T E l^tinsTt *. .. .. A.I ft 

Hardy {Rtfl) (nvnlicmed by Alblr&hl] ,, 172 

honnritt E^nm.if} (rnfranmir of word) ., ,. 172 

Ho^twem, Cnpl + (and Bflfff Blair) A.l. 13 

Hof (T"rWl«n) and Ladakh .. ,, , . IflO 

hanrnm (divinity of. in tb* «. 

44 j trade in ... 50. iW, 0C» A n., LlO 

lloihjiAfl SluUi (jmd M^^m| 237 

Bn meaning iha priefet v+id cihiml- hymn** 
tho root hi'ittg to 1 qa. 11 1 , , 1570 . 

ftrjybiml. Prof. J, S, TA[ Empire 1 p/ 6 r rtfll 
3fcJgvJ .d ■» £3T! 

HniMJi-t'MVig (Oft WnttE'istiVti) d ft3 ; land rotm* 

Iri^J «iot ftf JNwruUrtlO. fi7, ft«; (ontl mt wtif. 
aliip in Klmtnn). NW ■ ^3 0, ^26 ; (on iUJe^rbo, 

177 ; (and Ml, llnmh A XL \0 A, n.: (ood K-'W- 
rliipnmm}, d. K IST jiind Mnhfi|?alipiirani)p S.P. 39 
huiium w*nfli?v r- ** ». .* 3D. 227 

Hlimftyqn (And MAj.hJ ll| ** . ■ .. .. *J7 

flufilrtyLin SIlmIj. BftlLlnikJLi ++ f+ +l 

IJum^K Proi £oo th? rnmnLiui of puamicA! in the 
Kdffriki* Vpanitad .. . . M . * Jjj. 

Uilna (ncimp in Ulo in^H|itLOn of AMoea of \f«w 

" ■ ■ - * m * k it 14 llfj 

Hntifi, (nod tho Chinny) „ * * ,. * * LOU 

iVUMmth} (Jbfdiiai) AC. 14 , no 


IMd-Uf-BotoiAm Mr., on the of 

Mii^l.nl Ikfi . 


3 isr^hlm khftll f< i I.%I f^r o f 1 rt£o 1) 

114. 117 

ljJehij_Lij.itU MdvlitULLAi (.Uid ^LiviliUL^ii ]. 

S.R 20 

Idrtk (rnuuum of fort a at) 

,, 54 

Mur (Edur) 

.* ftU 

IkffcLhyoptwgoi (of MnLsi s irj mv* p.-cuvjE) 

211 

lJnni.TOt. ,, .. „ A,U. 1U 

11 AnJ i"4i4i6j in L ClLidak 

d.P, :n 

IIavu (Dihur rmtnm of) . 

N ± n. 

tmifl# worship (hy Jaiilp}.. +. 

.. 167 

Imiiop (nitMmltai ii rniig^} .. ,. 

A,a 21hx- 

Imiruh^uEato Cotlfepil ion (in India) 

. 4 JO 

linnuldt XniiL^inihj). nf Viicv, p^rsn'rii-ru 

(and 

OtbiJ 

ML \% «S 

immortality fm Um KdfAck* Vpa*>i*ad r 1, 

n~5; 

(ill the l\.itftuz#LirrLi4 f im) w . 

132*135 

iiiijilrmoiitfl (^danuuiftid) 

AJ. 18 

Tn^wmiUmm (Avulinv* | . . 

ISO 

Indai Singh (and Xogjiup) 

.. 43 


IndLn (iiiHino^p of, in culture and JHuIptm#), 30; 

I f f J vnl KupJ|i«fcE] milium inb 4' -. . 69,7». 117, 

IIS, 12li; [and UiD PoLwjm IkamL tlCn, in ibo 
Anf^«Trr£#tf( 7 Gni) p O— 1 |* H f 4S, IH4; 
iiititonoo of idd ciuitonm ioj. 7 a j (bjleI eiu^I^), 

S3, S^J-r b4«o mn^Eic ia IkiriR.dj (and w*lk- 
if|f> tlmiu^b lho wotof) F lld, lit): now protoc- 
uon in. 179 ; (N. VV.) (intlifi .S air al AUduL !«, 

W# (S) (ancient hiatciry of). 39, W. SS—fU ; 

(*nd Si. ItioiDMit thg Apcwtl*)* 40. H3 r 114. 

17b. 17th iisscriptioim from BO; (-oihvAn of], 

S.P. 20. (early jlrynn nilviinr* into) .. S H p + 3) 

India (Jrtlpr io) .. t , .* ,. lUt2 

PldlAfi CSvil F0r\[m (ntrlkid dftyi Of th»} ., L£tt 

Imliati fiuMoou, old (in Lho ^^nnMpon?), tl—II 
Imliiiu! N. W, ProntWi (AlpjtiMukr b * Campaign 

ftKlito) .. ,, .. .. A.O. L— 

, lodUnWpU, dw«oKpto r lxuliui. 

EjilIulm vrrilijig, (in the tfiypirr of ih® ^tfern 
women*) r . ,. ., . . F . .. US 

lndteiitf (mid the EL L Co.], US. Isa 

IAS ; (nnd Alexander) -. AXL L4 P 8£— *j r SI 
lisdo Ary an (plo«i^ m) K 34—MU , 

IphooALta dMwcMrt^rl^ie* ofy .. A*C- 0. 12, 30 
tfl-d-o* (home.mjLgiii) ,. .. IftO 

IiuEn P&rtliifl. Parltiift, 

Imtni. 4; [and Husppa^ Il e ; tend 

-- - « + .. .. S.P. 34J 

Imiu Kfttni. prederauto-j- of RFift»kam Kuvi . . 2 a 

Indus, riv. (and Aleiainderh 2lU : A.C. —I. 10. 

13—20. S3, 32 

Iuiltu valley. (A AryansL 55 ; (an d Pnrt hiru i b) p 1U 5 

I Indus Kohletftn 21 

injury, muntnatimil. In iht> /voJL/rdJwtfd^ioj. 


In&tripifcniA $— 

U5 W L3Q 

from Aden HiutorLend .. .. 

us 

of Ik'-' fiJ'iu of A3 J am of Mrwar 

in], m 

Amr'lvall piHw 


Aiopnm. of ^aktiklllxLArn 


Basi^yh .. 

** SQ3 

ULr.t![i|£»;:«tMi jriwil <>i Dluirami.i 1). 

00 

UliillM Miir.l tomj.le.. 

.. 2*9 
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Inscriptions:— 

BrAhmt from Pedavegi 
BrAhmi at Khalatse 
in Buddhist stupa 
of Dhaval, RAstrakuta 
grant of &aka Samvat 1412 .. 

Gupta, at Khalatso 

HazAra-RAmaevAmt temple, Vijayanagara 
Jagannatha temple, Puri 
JunAgadh, of Rudradamana .. 

from Kalahasti .. . 

Ka&Akudi plates of Nandivai man Pal lava- 


.. 80 
.. Ill 
.. 56 

.. 235 
.. 33n. 
.. 150 
.. 04 

29, 68 
.. 53 

.. 65 


malla .. 


S.P. 27a. 


Khalatse Bridge .. .. 110, 111, 150 

at Koodavidu .. .. .. .. .. 33 

of Kj-ishnadevaraya .. .. .. 63, 65 

from Lhasa .. .. .. . • * • 

LovAk ,. .. . • .• •« .. 79 


at MahAbolipuram, S.P. 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 

27n., 28, 32 


Mangalagiri .. .. .. • • .. 65 

from March .. .. .. • • .. 92 

„ N&gal&puram . • . • .. 63 

Pal lava (reference to).237 

Perunna .. 15n.,21, 24, 26, 27 

of Prataparudra . 61, 63 

„ purushottama .. .V .. .. 63 

,, SadAAivaraya *' .. ’ .. .. .. 68 

SAmhhar 234—236 

SdokKakThom .79 

TAlakkAt of Iraya Chinka .158 

Tamil .. •• •• •• •• ..65 

Tanjore .. .. .. •• •• A.I. 12 

from TelingAnA .. .. .. - • .. 33 

Tirunelli.15n., 21, 26, 27 

IJdayagiri .64 

Udavendiram plates of Nandivarman I, S.P. 28n. 
Vel vikudi plates .. .. • • • • 237 

in Vijayanagara. 64. 65 

(dated in^ Vira-nirvAi.ia Samvat .. .. 229 

of the third century a.d. 53 of the fourth or 
fifth century B.c.229 


Copper-plate inscriptions :— 

Malabar Christian .. .. •• 13—16 

Cochin Jewish . 21—27 

from Pah Ar pur .39 

Kottayam plate .. .. .. ..159 

Interloper (early use of term).172 

interlopers, (and the E. I. Co/s trade) .. .. 69 


Interview isl. •. ' • • A.I. 6 , 13, 20, 22, 25 

Invisible Bank (w. of the Andamans), A.I. 4, 5 


invisibility of Divinities, (in the Kathd&ariiad - 

gara) . 44 

IrAn (and India, in early times) .. .. 56 

Iravi Korttan (copper-plate grant of), 13, 15, 

16, (or Kottan).159 & n. 

Irayi Chinka (RAja Simlia) PerumAl, an inscrip¬ 
tion of .. .. .. • • 158, 159 

iron (in magic) .. .. . • • • .. 76 

Irvine, William (and Maharaja Ajit Singh), 47—51 
I-shang-na-pu-lo, oo. • • .. • • 57, 58 


Isma’il ‘Adil I of BijApur (and Vijayanagara), 

64 : (Isma’il ‘Adil-ShAh) .. • - 65, 67 

Isma 4 il GhAzi, gen. .. • • • • .. 66 

I‘timud Khan, (governor of Surat), 74, 95, 115, 116 
I-tsing (on Turkestan). 148, (and the Andamans 
and Nicobars) .. .. ... •• A.I. 15 


Jackson, Mr. (apothecary) .. .. A.I. 46 

JagadiAa TarkAlaiikAra (works of) .. 231—233 

JagannAtha temple, Puri, 61—63 ; (inscrips, in), 

29, 68 


JahAngir, 49, 50 ; (and 'Ur), 207 ; his description 


of the turkey, 210, (and Mandu) .. .. 237 

JahAnmohini (w. of Kf^i.iadevarAya) .. .. 66 

Jain temple (Lakkuodi) .. •• * ..119 

Jains (digambara) (and nudity) .. .. 11 ; 167 

Jai Singh, of Jaipur .. .. • • .. 49 

JAjpur (lost by Orissa). 66 

Ja1a£ayana (Kshat riyasi mha Pallave4varam) 
shrine, MahAbalipuram .. • • S.P. 26, 27 

JAmbavAn .. .. .. •. • • S.P. 24 

James I (Madras charters of) .. .. ..191 

James IT (and mastery of the seas) .. 70, 213 

Jen (the sun) .. .. .. • • • • 227 

Jdnapada, seal of a .. .. • • 139,140 

JArawa tribe, A.I. 1 , 2,16, 17, 19—21, 23, 24, 26, 


(raids by), A.I. 27, 28, 40, 47, 48 ; (habits and 
characteriseics of), A.I. 30, 34, 35, 37, 38, 41, 43 


jaritf (note on).154n., 155 

Jaswant Singh, MahArAja .. .. • • 50n. 

JAtavedas (in the Kathdaaritsdgara) 

Java (and the Andamans) .. • • A.I. 11 

Jayarama NvAyapartclmnana {Kydya-xiddhdnta- 

mdld by) . 230, 231, 233 

Javasiihha, Chalukya k., (Sambhar inscrip¬ 
tion of the time of). 234—236 

Jayaswal, K. P., on the meaning of jdnapada .. 139 
Java varman II Paramesvara (& Angkor) •. 79 

Jerusalem, (and the Christians of St. Thomas). 179 
Jespersen, Prof, (on Dravidian plosives) .. 34 

Jesuits (in India). 40, 52, 53, 59 

Jesus, the Messiah • • • • • • .. 179 

Jethian (Vastivana) . 176,177 

JelsAn. See Milarcpa. 

Jews of Quilon (and the Quilon Church plates), 

14; (of Malabar), 16, 17 ; (in Calicut), 21; 

(of Cochin, and Bhaskara Ravi Varman), 21, 22, 24 
JhalawAn, (Sir Aurel Stein’s explorations iu) ..211 


Jhelum riv.. (Hydaspes) • • • • A.C. 14, 30 

Jhoila. See Zoilos. 

Jihugia (Indo-Parthian satrap) .. .. A.C. 8 

Jimutaketu (k. of Vidyadharas) .. 42. 47 

Jimutavahana • • • • • • • • 0, 7 # 42 
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INDEX 


Jinakalpi (Jain order).. 

JivakAmba-vana, (vihdra near Kajagjiia) .. 170 

jbya (meaning of) . . . 94 

Jodhpur (and Ajit Singh), 48 , 49; (Forbes’ his. 
tt toI T of the House of), (Rdsmdld) .. .. 60 

“ Jonah in the whale’s belly *» # # j 37 

Jones, Sir Wm. (scheme for romanizing Oriental 

s^P* 8 ). . 

Journal of The Bombay Historical Society vol. T 

No. I (book-notice) . 40 

Jouveau-Dubreuil (and Arjuna’s penance) S P 
Juan-Juan, the (defeated by Chinese), 147 (and 

Turkestan . . 

Judea, Odia (mentioned by Gal vano) .. l72 

Jun^gadh inscription, of Rudrad&mana * 53 

junkameer (correct derivation of word) . \ 70 

Jftruwin (evil sea spirit). . 

Jutland (and the Gunderstrup Bowl) .. . 79 

JOwai tribe .. at 1 nt*i» 

f .. ., •• •• ,a.i. 1, lb, 17 , 21 

Jyoliri£vara, (the Varnaratndkara or) ., .. 175 


Ka (spirit of the tilih) 227. See Chinun Way 
ohun. J 

K aha] gram ... 

K4bul riv., A.C. 13. 15 ; (Kfla) A £ !I 

Kachchi. See K&nchi. 

Kachin forest shrine, a 

Ka<Jal (sea).. " ;; - 225 ~229 

Kalalmsllai, MahAbalipuraro (Talafeyana^i)! ** 

Kadaphes (Kusupa) .. _ S P ‘ * 7 ’ 

Kaegi (on ukhacchid) .. # * * 

Kaido, (character in Hir and RAnjhA) “ ,oj 

Kailisa. SP ‘ 

KailAsanAtha temple, at KArichipurem.' S.P. 21 27 ^ 
Kairauh, vxl. (and Hand Rishi) .. I95> m ’ ' ‘ 

Kaitablie (with Vishnu) .. # # op.,. 

KakharuA, s. of PraUparudra . . V 68 

Kalahasti, inscription from * * ’ 

KAlanjara .. .. _ “ ** “ <> 65 

Kaiaratri, (witch, teacher of black megic. in the ' 

Kathdmritsdgara ) . # # # 

Kalat (State, S. Baluchistan). Sir Aurel' Stein’s 
explorations in .. 

Kale (on Kubjaka) * * 

Kurumba <* Cranganore) ‘and St ' 
Kalidasa (date of) *’ ** •• 1<8 

Kalpaka tree .. * * * * * * 

K&lud, s. of Pratdparudra * • • -3 

Kaly&n (envoys at) .. " * * .. 68 

Ka-mo lang.ka , co. . # 

Kana valley * * * * 58 

7 . A.C. I4n. f 18 


148 

10 


Kanarete language, plosives in .. 3^—38 

Kan »uj ... 

K&nehi (and Purushottama). 61—63 ; (and Na. ~ 
rawmhavannan) .. S .P. 17, IS; 22, 27-30 
Kanchipura . 

Kanika. See Kanishka. 

Kanishka, (extent of the kingdom under), 109 • 

(and Baltist&n), 110 ; (andZans-dkar).’. ll£ 147 
Kapilendra .. .. 23—30, 32, 33 . 63 

Kaptar-MazAr (in Turkestan), centre of rat 
worship. 

IvorAkar valley .. .. ^ 

Karons (and Christianity), 226, 227; (the White) 
(sacrifices offered by) 228 ; (the Red) o 2 8 

KargyOtpa sect. !! 033 

Kftri, early Tamil chief.| S P 31 

Karqadova, ChAlukya k. ’ * . .* 036 

KarpAta, co. (and Purushottama), 62, 63 ; (in 
inscription of Allata of MewAr) 1 c, 

KarOrai pass . A.C 18 

KarpAra-mafljari (of RAjaAekhara) . . ‘ *,75 

KArttikeya (tale of the birth of).. 133134 

KuAAkudi plates of Nandi varman Pallavamalla. 

Kas-dkar. See Kashgar. “ 7n ‘ 

Kashgar, Kush \pa territory, 109, (coins from). 

110, (Sule) .147, 148 150 151 

Kasligar-BrAhml script. j 4 - 

KAAiviAvesvara temple (Lakkupdi) 

KAsyapa Caitya, the .. .. “ " 

k&ta, (female) . “ a.L 38 

Katak (Cuttack) sack of, 31,32, (SAkshigopAla 
idol at), 61, (Ka(aka) 

KAfhaha Upanitad (contd. from vol. LVII 
P- 229) .. .. ’ 

KathA Sarit SAgara, Hindu and non-Hindu ele. 
ments in, (contd. from vol. LVII, p. ] 9^1 

® 11. 41—47, 81—90 131._ 1.7 

KalliAnfiritsayara (andthoword ftnfa-keraia), i 76 , ,75 
kqttysols (parasols) .. ' o 70 

KaudanI mound (in the Zh 6 b valley) " " '!'? 

KauAika, (spiritual guide to the VidyAdharas).’.' 40 

KauAtko-siitra (and the practice of magic) 

SvtT (arthaMatm ° f) • • -99,199,200 

Kaye, G. R. . ** •• 12 

The BMehAli Manuscript , A Study j1/e . 
aurval Mathematics 

140 

238 

A -I. 1 , 20,22 

188n. 
191n. 

• •177 
• A.f. 41 


Si i “ d 

Keeling, Capt. 

Keigivin (rebellion of, in Bombay) 
Kekava rdjya 

Kelagegoai (S. Sentinel is).) *' 

Ketitigem, St. 

Kerala Society Papers (book notice) 
Kern, Prof, (on the Kdthaka Upanisad ) 
Kesava PAtra (Orissan noble) 


Klialatse bridge (Kharosthi inscrip, from) 111 
(Ciupta inscrip.) 

Khammaraet (captured by K^padevarAya) ’* 


79 

200 

5n. 

65 

150 

65 
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KhArAn, (Sir Aurel Stein’s explorations in) .. 211 
Kharosthi characters, in Khotan .. ..Ill 

Kharosthi inscription, from Khalatse bridge,110, 111 

Kharofithi legends, on coins . 14 ' 

Khimides, the three (captured by Golconda) .. 08 

Khmer sculptures, list of .. .. .. 70 

Khoaspes, riv. (possibly the Panjkora) A.C. 0 
Khoes. riv. .. .. • • • • A.C. 3 

khot (khut) (use of term by Bami) .. .. 173 

Khotan and Ladakh, (notes on), 108—112, 147—152 
Khotan coins. Seo coins Chinese. 

Khotan Chronicles .. .. " .. 150,152 


Kh r»- Ide-btsung-brian 9 k. of Tibet .. .. 150 

Khri-sronlde-btsan , k. of Tibet.150 

Klirom-Ge-sar-gdan (Leh) .152 

Khu-chhu, Kuthe. See Kucha. 

Khujista-bunyAd HaidarAbAd .. .. .. 68 

KhwAja-i-JahAn Mahmud GAwAn GilAni, Bahmani 
commander .. .. .. 30, 31, 33, 62 

Khwaja-khela (=KhwAjA-khe) .. A.C. 14, 18 
J&wAja jvhizr, (and Badru’d-din).. .. .. 135 

Kidangil *.S.P. 30 

KilmAvilangoi (cave temple) .. .. S.P. 29 

44 King Gira’s castle ” (Upper Swat), A.C. 11 ; 

(and Mahmud of Ghazna) .. .. A.C. 12 

kings of Malabar, crowned and uncrowned, 23n., 26 
kirdni (cranny) .. .. .. .. 95 & n. 

Kirdt&rjuniya of BhAravi.. .. .. S.P. 22 

KirtipAla, ChAlukya k.234 

kitchen-middens, in the Andamans, A.I. 3, 15, 19, 23 
Kittol, on Dravidian plosives .. .. .. 37 

knot, (magic-knot) . 46, 85 

K6a (Kabul riv.).A.C. 16 

Koh-i-dAm&n (near KAbul) .. .. A.C. 2 

KohistAn (Indus KohistAn) .. ..A.C. 2, 18 

KolimAri shrine, in Khotan .. .. .. 149 


Koinos, Macedonian general .. A.C. 5, 8—10, 16 
Kol tribe .. .. AX 1, 16, 17, 20, 21, 23, 24 


Koltas (rrKolitas) of Sambalpur (and widow 

marriage) .. . 78n. 

Kopdapallc, 29—31 ; (Condepallyr) 64, 65, 67n. 
Kopdavidu, 29—33 ; inscription at, 33 ; 63—65, 

67, 68 

Koniaga-whalers (charms used by) .. .. 81 

Kophaios (Indian chief) .. . • .. A.C. 13 

Kdra tribe, (discovery of), A.I. 1, 2, 16, 17, 20, 21 
kd( , (castle) • • .. .. •. A.C. 9 

Kdta (Makotai) Cranganore .22 

Kottayam plate of Vira Raghava .. .. 159 

Kozin (spirit, 8. Chin).227 

Kozulo Kadphises .A.C. 8 & n. 

Kra-krag-dar-chen (in Turkestan) .. ..150 

Krateros, Macedonian general .. .. A.C. 16 

krita (suggested meanings of) .. .. 53 & n. 

Krishna Das a GosvAmi Kaviraja, Yaishpava 

Saint .61 

KfSpadevarAya, 63—68; inscriptions of, 63, 65 

Kj-ishpamaptapam, tho. S.P. 28 

Kfi&hna-rdya-vijivjain, and the history of Orissa, 60 
Kjftpa (stone image representation of), 39, S.P. 22, 25 
KjspakAnta Vidyavagisa, (works of) .. .. 205 


KrspAnanda AgamavAgi£a (pupil of SArvebhau- 


ma) .. .. .. .. .. .. 231 

Krumu. See Kurram. 

Kshatriyas (and Pallavas) .. .. S.P. 30 

Kshatriyasimha Pallavesvaram. See Jala- 
Dayana. 

kubjaka , (meaning of) .. .. .. 164n., 165 


KuchA (residence of the Chinese governor of 
Turkestan), 109; (coins from), 110; (MSS. 
found at), 111; (Guchhe), 112; An-‘hsi, 

147, 148, 151 


Kujula Kadphises (defeat of Parthians by), 109; 


(on coin) .. .. .Ill 

Kujula Kasa (Kozulo Kadphises) .. A.C. 8 
KulaAekhara AlvAr (date of) .. .. .. 200 

Kumaralrnmmira MahapAtra (Orissan noble) 65 

KumArajiva (Buddhist teacher) .. .*. 148 

KumArapAla, ChAlukya k. .. .. .. 234 

KumAra YenkatAdri (Venkata I) .. .. 58 

KumArila Bhatta .. .. .. .. 37 

Kunar, riv. .. .. .. .. A.C. 3 

Kurram, riv. .. .. .. .. .. 54 

Kurumbars, coins of .. .. .. S.P. 30, 31 

Kurz (on Andaman geology) .. .. A.I. 10, 11 


KushApas, (empire of the), 109—112; (decline 


of power) .. .. .. .. 147, 150 

Kufila tipi , characters of the inscription of 

Allata of MewAr.161 

Kulfondi-matorn (by DAmodar Gupta) on wo¬ 
men gamblers .. .. .. .. ..176 

k nttaur ( katdr , Sans, kaffdra ), (meaning of 
word) .. .. .. .. •• .. 173 

KuvalayAvali, q. (and the witches, in the 
KathAsaritsdgara) .. .. .. 84—88 

Kuz-sar, hillock .. .. .. ..A.C. 20,21 

Kva-chu. See KuchA. 


Kuxmgtung, R.I.M.S. .. .. A.I 42, 45, 46 

Kyam. See Trikurat. 

Kyangjong (village butcher).228 

Kyaung (monastery) .. .. ..166 

Kyd, Major, (and Port Cornwallis) ..AX 13, 26 
Kyd, is!. •• •• • • •• •• A.I. 19, 24 


Labyrinth isls. .. *• •• A.C. 1,6,21 

Ladakh, and Khotan. See Khotan and Ladakh. 
Ladakhi Chronicles (on Turkestan) .. .. 150 

La-dvags-rgyal-robs (Tibetan Chronicle) .. 108 
Laksmi (&ri) •• •• •• •• 128,130 

LAI A, Ndkhudd and the envoys at the Court of 

Aurangzeb) •• •• •• •• 95 & n. 

LallA Ded, (and Nand Rishi) .. .. 195,196 

LallA TAvari (Lalla Ded).194 

Lolld Vdkydni (The Wise Sayings of LallA) .. 194 

LallA YogiAvari.11 

Lally, Count de .. •• •• . • •• 218 
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INDEX 


L»mas. See Dalai Lama. 

Landesar. . c 

Landfall isls.A I ~ 

Langhorne, Sir Wa, (Streynshara Master’s ini 

dictmeutof) ..18#n., 190, 212 

Lang-ruh. See Gosrihga. 

^ . . 17 

laskhar (Pens.) (moaning of) .. . .53 & n > 90 

La(a, co. (mentioned in the inscription of Allata 

, 61 


of MowAr) 


47, 48 
176, 177 
.. 218 
L'Art 

.. 79 

.. 108 
.. 17S 


.. 152 
in 

I88n. 
.. 173 
.. 80 


W/a (division of crops). 

Later Maghals, by William Irvine 
Latjhivana 

Lawrence, Major Stringer 
Lc Bayon cT Angkor et L'Evolution de 
Khmer , par P. Stern, (book-notice) .. 

Le Coq (and Tibetan documents, etc.) 
legend (of St. Thomas) .. 
legends, (Indian and Christian) of walking on 

the water .118.110 

Leh, Khrom-Ge-sar-gdan 

Islington, Gregory (condemned to death 
Surat). 

lemon, (Ar. laimun) (origin of word) 

U Music Guimet (1918-1927) (book-uotice) 
leschar. See laskhar. 

Leumann (and Kharosfchi) .. ... 

levitation .. .. ## ** ^ 

Lhasa, (inscription from) .. # # 

Iha-Zuh-gre. (Sahgrdma) .. ’ * !! 151 

Li, (in Kanawar) conquered by Tibet .. 150 151 

Linguistic Survey of India, by Sir George Grier-’ 
son, vol. I, pt. I. (book-uotice) .. 17—20 

Linguisttc Survey oj India, vol. I, pt. U, Com. 
parative Vocabulary, by Sir George Grierson 

(book-notice). 

Lin-yi. See Mo-ha-chan-p' o. 
lion transformation, (in Indian folklore) . 131 

Literature, philosophical, in Sanskrit, Bengal’s 
contribution to .. .. 201-206, 230-233 

L.ttle Andaman, A.1.12,16,17. 19, 25; (disease 
tn), A.I. 31 ; (fixed habitations in), A.I. 35 • 

(and Mr. M. V. Portman), .. . 4 . 1 . 41 — 43 , 45 

Littleton, Mr. (Mayor of Madras) ->i. 

. 

Liyul. SeeKhotan. 

Li-yul-lo.rgyus.pa, (History of Li-yul) 

Li-yul-lun-bstan (on Turkestan) .. ') 

Li-yul lun-bstan-pa (. Kamiodeia-vydkarana) Pro'. 

phecy of Li-yul. 1 

Lob-nor 

Logos, the. 

long doth (early use of term) 
lopwki (meaning of) 

^ r ; 9i ^ Ang]<0r {hy Prof ’ L- Finot) *. 

I»ulan (Shan-Shan). kings of .. * * , * 

Love, Col. (on George Foxcroft) 
love, mortal and immortal. 

Lovek inscription .. 

love-sickness and death (in'the KatbdsarUsd, 


108 

151 


.. 108 
•. 152 
.. 130 
.. 174 
l«0&n. 


Ill 

191 


L.ulers, Prof., (ondmdea), 110 ; 111; (on Kucha 
history) . 

Ludwig (on the meaning of Vedic terms), 103 n., 

luratiit (Andamanese, kingfisher) .. „ , 

Luza (descendant of Joseph Kabban, murder of). 


148 


107, 168 
A.I. 37 


in the Kat/itinarit- 




132 

79 

138 


50 

32 


Mncphenjon’s Strait 
Macrae, Governor 


Mn'risiru’-I- umard, (on Ajit Singh) 

Macedonians A.C. 22, 23. 25-28. 30n.'. 

Mackenzie, Donald, A.. liuddJ,is,n in Prc-Chris. 
ttan Britain 

.. 79 

AX 6 

Mddald Pdnji, (on Purushottama), 01' 0> «rt *15 
Madlm (with Vispu) .. “ 

Madhusoua, k. of Madhupura ” “ ,f! 

Madhusudana Start, wU, (list of works by), 204, 205 
Madhjadesa, co. (mentioned in tho inscription 
Of Allata of MewA r ) . 1 on 

MadhyamikA tn. .. . # * * * •. 161 

Madhyamika school of philosophy " ** ??! 

Madras (E. I Co.’s privileges in), 91 , 93 ; (und r " 
S.r Kdward Winter), 190. 191, 212. -', 3 
icaptured by the French) 2 Wl\>,„ 

magic, the power of, i„ Bengal, 75 I 78 81^! 

“5"rsi tr ****-*«" 

1 n?’ 1 (am ° n « the <*«*) .. 125 

45, 46 

tPhAU.* • " • “ 40,83 

(Gb6]a) inscriptions at, 

SSZZ 1 *** 2 

.. 176 
175, 176 
161 


magic circle, the 
magic knots 
Mahilbalipuram, 


MahAkala g. 

MahAlakshmi, q . c f M ew i r 

Mah4mahopadhy4y« R 4 mak^ Bha^hfir^ 
(Adhikaratia-Kaumudi) of 
Mahamallo (Mamalla) Narasimhavannan r 

.. . nv ”' S ‘ P 1 l0, 20 , 21 * -8 ; note on, S.P 

Mah&mudrA School of philosophy 
Mah&p&tra, Oriya title .. 
mahdrdja (title of the kings of Kuolul) 

Mali A r A j Adhiraja (title of MuInrAja) 
inahato hhiita (Brahman) 

Mvhavini, 24th Tirthahkara, 107,' 168. f Vim ' ‘ 

Bhagavdn) ' 

Mahe (and the French) 

Malicdm (and the eaves of 8. India) .' 8 P 2«‘J? 

Mahipola (probably called RAji) " " 

Mahisasurauiardani - ^ 

.. 25 


203 

32 

238 

65 

148 

135 

128 

229 
















































Mahmud, p. .. .. • • .. 30 33, 63 

Mahmud of Qhazua, (and king Gira’s castle),A.C. I- 
Mahmud Khalji (and MApdu) .. • • • * 237 

Mahmud Zaid, Hakim .. .. • • .. 06 

mahout (muhdvat), earliest use of word .. 1*4 

maid, mam, (Andamanese, male lionorities), A.I. 39 
MaiaTomola (ancestral chief of the Andamans) A.I. 4 
Mailapur (Mayilai) (Mylapore) .. •• ^.P. 

Majhimike. See MadhyamikA. 

Makotai. See Kota. 

Makran (and other parts of Southern Baluchis* 
tAn), note on explorations in .. .. ..211 

Malabar, (influence of Sanskrit in), 36—38, (and 

St. Thomas) . 

Malabar Christian copper-plate inscriptions. 

See inscriptions copper-plate. 

Malabar Christians (privileges of), 14n., 22n., 

52, (Syrian) .178,1 <9 

Malabar kings (crowned and uncrowned), 23 &- 

n., 25, 26 

Malabar Miscellany (contd. from vol. LV1I, 

p. 31). 13—17 

matadoo (derivation of word) .. .. .. 174 

Malai Nadu (near Tirukkovilur).. .. S.P. 31 

Malnnga (port, Mahabalipuram) * .. S.P. 29 

Malange (port, city) .S.P. 29 

Mdlatl Mddhava .90 

Mulayalam language (plosives in) .. 34 — 38, 200 

MalayAlam co. (Christianity brought to) .. 178 
Malcolm, Sir John (on Mapdo) .. •• •• 237 

Malik Nizam-ul-mulk Ahmad.33 

Malik NizAm-ul-mulk Hasan Baliri .. 28 33 

Mallai, gVand Momallapuram .. S.P. 28, 29 

Mallai, (c. in Madras) .. .. •• S.P. 18 

Mallei (Tamil) Kadal Mallai, Mamallapuram.S.P. 32 
Mallai (Mahabalipuram) .. .. S.P. 17, 18 

MailaiyarkAn (Paramosvaravarman) .. S.P. 17 

Mallar (people) .. .. .. S.P. 17, 18 

MAmalla. See Mali Amalia. 

MAmallai (Mainallapuram) . . -. S.P. 28 

MAmallapuram(Mahabalipuram), S.P. 17, 18,2^, 28 

Man, Mr. E. IT. (on the Andamanese) A.I. 17, 

19, 27 — 29, 35. 45 
manau (festival) .. .. .. •• •• 227 

Mdnava-dharma-tdstni (and the use of poison in 
war) • • . * • • • • • • .. 45 

MAnavamia, k. of Ceylon (and Narasiinhavar- 
man I) .. .. •• •• S.P. 17 

Maodapapura (MApdu ?) * • • • • • 237 

Mandas (ancient inhabitants of Persia) .. 18 

Mandelslo (on life in Sura!) .. .. .. 189 

Mandu, The City oj Joy , by O. Yazdani, (book* 
notice) .. • * * • * * • • • * 237 

Maugalagiri inscriptions ., .. .. .. 65 

Man gal Rai. s. of Kapilcndra . . 28, 29 

Manglawar (in Upper Swat) .. A.C. 10, 14. 17 

Manicheism (in Turkestan) .. .. ..149 

ManigrAmam (meaning of) 15 & n., 16 

Manikka Vachakar (Mapikka VAtokftr) of Calicut. 178 
Manikk i rd makkd r ..' •• •• ..159 

Manipur valley. See Lahang-na-pu-lo. 


Manju, (father of Hir). 183n. 

Manu (code of, on poison in war), 45; (laws of, 
and position of females) .*• •• ..82 

Manuscripts (palm-leaf, birch-bark, etc., from 
Turkestan), III, 152; (one) of the soven- 
toenth century), 120 ; (the BaklishAli), 140 ; 
the Sloane .. .. •• •* •• 

nuippila, title (meaning of), 14 ; (and Moplah), 

16 &n., 17 

Mappillai (suggested meaning of) .. • • 17n. 

Mar At h A power, (rise of). 58 

Marat has. the (military system of), 100 ; and 

Aurangzeb .117, 120 

Marco Polo (and the Andamans) .. A.I. 12 
Mareb, (inscription from).. .. •• ..9- 

Margam (The Way) . 

Marignolli (on Quilon Christians) .. I4n. 

Markandeya (with Vi8pu) .. • • S.P. 26 

markhor, ( marlchdr) (meaning of word) .. .. 174 

marks, auspicious (in the Kathdsaritedgara) .. 43 

marriage forms of, in the Kaihdsaritxdguro), 7, 8 ; 

(and magic), 77, 78 ; (among the Garos), 127 ; 
(among the Andamanese) .. A.I. 29, 30, 39 

Marwar (and Ajit Singh) .. .. 50n. 

maxcabar {mdsik-vedr) (origin of term) .. .. 174 

MAshlun (shoulder of Bar-sar) A.C. 21, 22, 27, 28 
Massaga .. A.C. 4, 5, 9, 31. See also Mazaga. 
Master, Streynsham (and Sir Wm. Langhome), 

189 & n.; (details regarding) .. 212, 215, 217 

Masulipatam (Sir Wm. Norris at) .. 52, 189 

mdthd mtirdna (meaning of) .76 

Mathew of St. Joseph, Fr., (suggested writer of 

a Sloane MS.). • • •; 1*8 

MathurAnAtha Tarkavagisa (and Vai6e$ika phi¬ 
losophy) . 231 233 

MAvilangai, S.P. 29, 30. (See also KilmAvilangai.) 

Max Muller (on the meaning of Vedic terms) .. 102 

Mayilai (Mftilapore) . sp * 18 

Mayo, Lord (murder of) .. .. .. A.I. 14 

Mazaga, A.C. 4, 9, 12. See also Massaga. 
Mazar-Tagh (Tibetan documents found at) .. 152 
McLean (on Sir Edward Winter) .. ..191 

Medegulla. See Mudkal. 

meeting eyebrowB (in folklore) .. .. • • 88 

Mehtar IlyAs . 1 35 

Metwchich-li (of. Hsuan-tsang) (identification 

.220 


of) * * . . 

menstruation (and taboo), 82, 83n.; among the 
Andamans . - • • • • * • ^.1. 38 

merchants (and senior merchants), K. I. Co.’s, 

188—190 

Morn. See Mount*Meru. 

Metcalfe, Mr. (in the Andamans) .. A.I. 45, 46 
metamorphosis (in the KaUidsaritxdgam) 131, 132 
metempsychosis (among the Andamanese), A.I. 37 
meteorology (of the Andamans) • .A.I. 7 9 

MewAr, (inscription from) . 161 

mGar-luh-btsan. general . 150 

MiAngul tribe *i •• •• ^.C. 14n. 18 

Middle Andaman .. .. A.I. 6, 20, 21, 25 

Milarepa (Tibet’s Great \ogi) .. •• .. 238 














































Military System of The Mardthds, by Surendra- 
nath Sen (book-notice) .. .. 100 

MimAmeu philosophy, (decay of the study of, 

in Bengal) . 201—203 

Mincopie (Andaman isl.) .. .. .. A.I. 20 

Mingaora, vil. (Upper Swat) .. A.C. 10, 13, 14 

mint (E. I. Co/s). 93 

Mint-Master (E. I. Co’.s) .. .. 189n. 

Miraculous Child, the (in the KathdaariUsdyara) 133 
Miran, Tibetan documents found at .. .. 152 

Mirdt-i-xrdriddt (and the Mugjhal court) .. 50 

Mir NAfim. 73, 74, 93, 9G 

Mirza Raja Jai Singh .. .. .. ..51 

Mission of George Weldon and Abraham Na¬ 
varro to the Court of Aurangzeb, 69—74, 93 —97 
Mithila (early centre of the Navya-Nyaya phi¬ 
losophy). 230,231 

Mitra, Prof. Satischandra and Prof. D. N. Ghosh, 

Praia p Sifvjh . 100 

Moghul-ghuodai, mound, in the Zh 6 b valley .. 55 

Mogol, The Empire of The Great , by Prof. J. S . 
Hoyland and S. N. Bannerjee (book-notice).. 20 

Mo-ha-chan-p'o, eo. . 57, $g 

Mohenjo-daro, 12 ; discoveries at .. 54 , 92 

MolatArchona, (Barren isl.) .. .. A.C. 37 

mole-Islam {mawla-i-lddm) (meaning of term) . 174 
Molesworth, Major W. S. (on the Andamans) A.I. 18 
Molkom (legendary home of the Thadu Kukis).. 199 
Mon, (Indian mountain tribes, conquered by 


Tibet).150 

monopolies, act against.19l &n. 

Moors. See Murals. 

“ Moore Government.” See Mug^als. 

Moplah (and Mappija). 16 & n. 

Morowin (messengers of Puluga) .. A.I. 37 

mother-in-law, among the GAros, 122, (taboo), 

126, 127 

Mount, Dr. (of Andaman Committee) .. A.I. 13 

Mount Meru (on ancient Indian coins) .. .. 20 

Much, Lieut. .A.I. 45 

Muchis, (and the (jdyddnr sacrifice) .. ..199 

Mudkal, fort .. .. .. .. ..64 

Mudrdrdkshasa (and the Poison Damsel) .. 45 

Mughal Court, (Sir Wm. Norris at), 52; Johan¬ 
nes Baccherus at) .. 


Mugfcal Empire, (Wm. Irvine on) \. .. 27 

Mugjials, 49; (and the E. I. Co.), 69—73, 94—96. 

115—118,188 (or Moors), 69, 70, 115 ; and the 

Rajptts) .. 

Muhammad HI. Bahmani Sultan (and Orissa), 

28—33, 62 

Muhammad A*zam Shah Sultan .. .. 50 

Muhammad Kadi KAmwar KhAn (on Ajit Singh) 

49, 50 

Muhammad Shaft Warid (historian) .. .. 50 

Muhammad Shah, (a faim'ant emperor) .. BO 
Muhammad Shah II. Bahmani k.. 61. See Mu¬ 
hammad Shah III. 

Muhammad ShAh III, Bahmani .. .. ol 


Mufiammedans (on Ajit Singh), 49-51 ; (and 
Vijayanngara), 59; (and the sacrifice of cows), 

179 ; (M&pdu ruled by), 237 ; (of Malabar, and 
the title MAppila) .. .. .. 16,17 

Mukhozai, co.A.C. 13, 31 

Mu dchri-btean-po, k. of Tibet .. .. ..150 

Mukhtar WiAn, Governor of Surat .. 71— 74 , 115 

Mularaja, Solanki k., (and AnhilwAJa), 234 ; 

(copper-plate grants of) .. .. 234—236 

Mullinus. .See Mvlleas. 

Mfillur, hill fort, near Tirukkovilur .. S.P. 31 

MuodAs, the (and magic) .. 236 

municipality (established in Madras) .. 213—216 

Mufijaldeva, (k. of KalyA^ Katak of Kanauj) .. 234 
Munrungun. See Russool Gur. 

Muntalhdbu'l-luhdb (and Ajit Singh) .. .. 50 

MurAd (character in Hir and Rdnjhd) .. .. 187 

Murray, Mr.A.I. 46 

Musalmans and Orissa .. .. 28—32, 65, 68 

Musa WAni (disciple oLXand RiVhi) .. .. 222 

music (Rosicrucian theory of), 129n., 130; 

(among the Madura Islanders) .. ..179 

Mustafa Kamal Paeha (and the roinanizing of 
Turkish script) .. .. .. .. ..192 

mustard seeds, magic power of .. .. # . 88 

Mutiny, the Indian .. .. .. A.I. 13 

Mylleae (Mullinus) Alexanders secretary A.C. 2 In. 
myna, mina (maind) (early mention of) .. 174 
Mysore war, first .. .. ,, ..217 


Naciketae. . 3n . ( 3 

Nadia (centre of NyAya culture) .. .. 202 

Nddiru'z-zamdnt, (date of) .. .. 

Nagn IApuram, two inscriptions from .. 63 

Nagajjattanam (NAgapatam), St. Thomas at .. 178 

XAgArAja.S.P. 19 

Nagari, (the ancient Madhyamika) .. tf 229 

NAgaur and Baklit Singh.. .. 48, 49 , 60 

Nagor (NAgaur). 49 

Xaire ..178 

Naiyayika GadAdhara (? author of Brahma- 

nirnaya) .204 

Naiyayika Raghunatha Siromo^i, 204 ; on Vaise- 

Sika philosophy 233 

Nakru, g. of hatred . 91 

Nakula-Sahadeva ratha .. .. ,, S.P. 18 

XalandAseal (of a JAnapada) .. .. 139 , 140 

Nalgonda. # # .. 65 

nambeodarim ( nambiyodiri ) (mentioned by Ab- 

dur-Razzaq). 2 07 

Nambfidiris, (Nambudiri Brahmans). See 
Nntnbudri Brahmans. 

Xambudri (suggested derivation of word) .. 39 

Nambudri Bruhmarm (and Sanskrit influence in 
U*l*l*r) . 36,38 
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Names of Relatives in Modern Aryan Languages, 
by Baburam Saksena (book-notice) . 

Namuchi .. 

Nancoicryy R.I.M.S. 

Nandarama TarkavAg&a Bhattucharya 
Nandi of TellAru .. 

Nandikkalamhalam 

Nandivarman Pallavamalla (and Maliftlialipu. 
ram), S.P. 19, 26 , 27 , 28;(Udayendiram inscrip¬ 
tion of). S.P. 18, 29 ; (cave inscription), S.P- 
Nand ljiehi, life of .. 194 — 198 , 221—224 

Nandi,ft, in Udaipur State, two inscriptions at.. o 3 
Nan-gon. See BAltlstAn. 

Nannau, Kurumbar chief .. •• &P. 

N&rada fishi 6, 41, his quarrelsome nature .. 
Xarasa Nayaka, Tuluva chief .. 28, 62—04, 08 

Narasimha, (8ftluva) k. of Vijayanagara 28—32, 

61 —63, 68 

Narasimhavarman of KAnchi, Palla\*a k., 

(and MahAbalipuram), S.P. 17—19, 21 (pro. 
bably Narasimha I, in the Dliarmaraja 
ratha), S.P. 21, 22, 28, 30 (and MAmallapu- 

ram) . 

(RAjasimha) (and Ma- 
19; (and Atiraijachan- 

.S.P. 


:io 

83 


32 


Narasimhavarman II, 
h&balipuram), S.P. 
de&vara) .. 

Nara\ Ahana of Mew&r 
NarAyana (Brahman) 

Narcondam isl. 
nasals, (and plosives) Dravidian •. 

Nasr, Arab g. 

NafirAnis, (Syrian Christians of Malabar) 
N&stog, (GAro deity) . * • * • 

natsaya (exorcist) 


Nizam Siifth, Balununi Sultftn. 28 

nokmd (Giro .. ,2 °* *** 

nokroilg (Gftro “ housesupporter ”) . - • ■ 

non-Aryans (Rftksliasas). 

Nora. See Ora. 

Norris, Sir Wm„ and the Jesuits 

Nort h Andaman is). 

North Sentinel isl. .. A.I. 1. 4. 10, 17. 19. 21. 43 
North West Frontier. See Alexander’s Campaign 
on the. 

noso-cutting for adultery, etc. (in the 
saritsdgara) 

Notes on the Seven Pagodas 
nudity, (in the Kathdsaritsdgara), 11 
practice .. 
nurnld, (human soul) 

Nunez, (on Vijayanagara and Orissa) 

Nur-ndma (of Nand Rishi) 

NyAya philosophy, in Bengal 
Nydya-siddhd ntamailjari (of JAnakinAtha Chu- 

.. 

Ny&ya-Vaite^ika philosophy. 


52, 53 
A.I. 1, 25 


Kathd - 

..6,7 
S.P. 17—32 
; a Jain 

..167 

..227 

•. 63—66, 68 
.. 194,195 

201, 202, 206 


233 

201 


A.Ii 


26 
.. 161 
.. 128—130 

1,4, 5, 6, 10 

.. 38 

.. .. 91 

178 
122 
228 


66 

63 

20 

14 

153 

212 


Nat-worship in Burma. 226—229 

Navarro, Abraham. See Weldon, George, and 

navy, (the MarA^hA). 100 

Navva-nyAya philosophy, (the literature of) in 
Bengal .. .. ;• ..201,204,230-233 

Naudb , (first use of the title in India) .. 

NAvakas, revolt of the 

Ncgrais id. .. • • A « L 4 > 5 » 6 ’ 9 ’ 

Negritos (the Andamanese) .. • • A -I* 

Neisser, Dr. (on admasad) . 

NeknAm KhAn, NawAb (grant to E. I. Co. by).. 
Nepal. See Shih-kuh. 

Nestorian Christians. See Christians, Nes- 
torian. 

Nestorians (Mar Sapor and Mar Prodh) 

New RAjgir, who built the town of ? .. 

ngdpnn , (fish) . 

Nias, isls. .. 

Nicobar isls. • • • • A# 

Nicolo de’Conti (and the Andamans) 

Nikaia (in Upper Kabul valley) unidentified A.C. 

Nila (minor evil spirit). A *^* 

Nirgrantha (ascetics) 

Nirgrantha (note on the word) .. • • • • 

m* 2 ’<jrd=:de 8 truction of Karma .. 
nirrdna (in the Kdlhaka Upanisad), 2n ; (of Ma- 
huvira), 167 ; attainable by all) 


.. 14n. 
.. 176 
.. 228 
A.I. 9 
9 , 10 , 20 
A.I. 12 
3 
37 
39 

167 

168 

168 


Odigair. See Udayogiri. 

O-don. See Khotan. 

offences (murder, etc.) among the Andamon. 
ese 

Oldeuberg, Prof., (on purification). 77 & n. (on 
the meaning of Vedic terms), 103n„ 104, 106 ; 
(on admasad), 153 , 157 (on ukhacchid) 

Oldham, C. E. A. W.s— 

Linguistic Survey of India, vol. I, pt. 1 
The Araviiu Dynasty of Vijayanagara 
Le Bayon D'Angkor et L'Lvolution dc L'Art 
Khmer 

Le Music Guimct (1918—1927) 

Annual Report of The Mysore i Archeological 
Department for the year 1927 

^rUKr*navcUdra-LUd . 

The Chdlukyan Architecture of The Kanarese 
Districts 

The Annals of The Early English Settlement in 

Bihdr . ': ‘ ’ 

The Bakhshdli Manuscript: A study in Med- 
®val Mathematics . • 

Linguistic Survey of India, vol. I, pt 

parative Vocabulary . 

Cow Protection in India . 

Sir Ashutosh Memorial Volume 

Kerala Society Papers . 

On Alexander's Track to The Indus .. 

History of The Pallavas of Kdnehi .. 

Md»dtl. The City of Joy . 

Oldham, R. D. (oil Andaman geology) A.I. 


, II. Com- 
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163 

17 

58 

79 

80 

99 
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140 

160 

179 

199 
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219 

236 

237 
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Indus by .Sir 


219 


21 


On Alexander's Track to Th 
Aurel Stein (book-notice) 

Onge-Jarawas, A.I. 1-1 —17, (tattooing among 

.. fche ) .A. I. 18, 20 , 

Onges, Little Andaman tribe, A.I. 1 , 2, 

10 , 17; (food of the), AX 18; 19, 24, 
(characteristics of), AX 27, 30, 31,34, 35 ; (Mr. 

M. V. Postman's reports on the first dealings 

Wlth > . AX 41—46 

.218, A.C. 5, 8 — 10 , 12—15 

OrAon tribe (and magic) .. .. ## *>30 

Origen (on the religion of Britain) ., . # 73 

Orion (and the Andamanese) .. ., \ # j # 34 

Orissa, The £m]>ire of (contd. from vol. LV 1 I, 

P* 239 ). 28—33, 01—68 

Oriya (modern) in land-grants of Purushot- 

taraa . 62, 03 

ornaments (and ornamentation) among the An- 

darnanese .A.I. 18, 39, 

Orobatis, tn. 

ota (male) .. 

otto, otter (‘ itr ) (JahAngir's description of ) 

overhearing, in folktales.g- 

Owen, Prof, (and the Andamanese) 

Oxinden, George. 

OymAnatlu XalliyakkOdan (hero of the£i rt/. 
pdndrrupa da i) .. 


40 



13 


38 


207 


87 

AX 

14 


191 

S.P. 

30 


PachambA copper-celts.. 

Paddrthamanimfild, (of Jayarama XyAyapafi. 

chAnana) .. ., . # # # 233 

Padfjrtha-taUva-nirupana (of RaghunAtha) .. 232 
PadmAvati, w. of Purushottaraadeva, 62 (alias 

RupAm bikA).gg 

Pagoda tree . # .. # # ^ g 

PahArpur, (RAjshAhi district) RAdhAkj-sna fa. 

age and inscription from .. . .. 39 

Pahlavas (or Part hians) and the Pal lavas), S.P. 30 

p<i/o, (meaning of) . 

PAlalankwe tribe.A.I. 42_ 44 

palankeen (early use of word).207 

Pallava architecture .. .. .. ..119 

Pallavas of Kafichi, (history of), 236 ; 237, S.P. 

o 1 , 29—31 

Pallavas, (or Kurumbars) coins of the .. S.P. 30 

Pallikoodan shrine .. .. .. g.P. 20 27 

PaUigopdaruJiyadeva. See PaJJikoodAn. 
palm-leaf M.S., (oldest Indian, found at KuchA), 

111; (Kerala) .. .. .. ^ t 200 

pana yanta, (signification of) .. .. ..*107 

Paflcatantra , and the ArthaMstra of Kautilya .. 99 

Pancha PAgdava rat ha. 

Pafichikdkdra. See &Alikanatha. 

PApdavaparvata. 170,177 

pandu (meaning of) .. # # ^ 

Poni^i (date of). * ’ 

PanjAb, and Alexander the Great A.C. 1 , 14 


PanjAb plains, and Aryan tribes 
paojikd, paftji (almanac) 

Panj kora, riv. 

(Guraios).. 


.. 55 

82 A n. 
A.C. 1, 2 
-• A.C. 3, 4, 9, 13 

1 inj-Pu. (the ‘ five saints ’ in Htr and Bdnjhd) 

Paraclete, the . 

ParamaraaheSvara (Siva) .. * g p 

raramAras of DhAr and MAlvrA (and MAn.Ju) 
ParameSveravannan, S.P. 17—10; (title of Na- 
rasimhavarman II .. # $ p 

edrijdtdpaharaMamu, on tho history of Orissa 
partnirvdna (of tho Uuddlw) 

Porun^Uapanam, on the Poison Darusol 
Purkara Iravi Varmar’s (BhAakara Ravi’s) i n . 

scr.pt.ons of. 15n., 21-27 

Poropamisadai (people) .. .. 4 r ,a 

PArhanAthu (23rd Tirthaiikara) 

Partlua (Indo-Parthia and St. Thomas) 

Parthians. 

Parur, in Travancore 
PArvati. See AmbikA. 

PM?*** . S P 00 o. 

PathAns .. .. An , 

Patna (factory) .. .. “ *~ 3 ’| 4 

paura (meaning of) .. " " '* !*® 

Paymaster (E. I. Co.’s) .. .] 189 „;/ o',.> 

190, 215 


184 

130 

28 

237 

21 

65 

177 

45 


167 

113 

109 

17 


Pedda Xaick 


Penal Settlement 


A.I. 1, 10. 21, 25—27 


59 

190 

13 

55 

29 


Penukopda, late capital of Vijayunagara kin^. 
peons (a kind of police, under the E. 1. Co.). 
Perd.kkas, (Macedonian general) \n 

Periuno ghandai. Witches’ Mound 
Periplus and Indian ports .. _ g p 

Pe ZbL <ChtWan PCrUrnA,) ond Thomas’ 

PerumMndrruppadai . 22n '’ 23 "' 

Pentium record of BhAskaia Ravi.'l 5n., Vj, 2^ >0 27 
Peshawar valley .. .. Ac 

Peshvras, the (and the MarAtl.A navy) .. 100 

pe/th-khuna (earliest use of term) 

J»taka, (meaning of) 

Peter, St., walks on the water 
Petra (the “ Rock ’’) 

Pettitt, Mr. John .. 

Peukclaotis (Sans, 
wir 

Pezalkandau pass 


A.C. 


.. 208 
.. 162 
.. 119 
30 & n. 

.. 

Putbaldvati) NE. of Pcsha- 

.A.C. 3, 13 

A.C 27 

Phalabhuii, story of (in the Kathdtaiiladgara), 

... ,. 84, 85, 87 

philosophical literature in Sanskrit. See liters- 
turo philosophical. 

philosophy, Buddhist, tlireeschools of, in Tibet. 238 
phirmaund. See Jarmdn. 
phonetics, science of 

Phrom-ge-sar (apparently k. of Ladakh) . 
Phye-se (phyi se) image of the chief of the rats. 
picota (meaning and derivation of) ,. 

Pigot, Lord, Uovernor of Madras, 191n., 217, 218 
Pilgrimage oj Buddha, by J. B. Platt (book-' 

n0ticc >.. 

pmjrapole (derivation of word).208 


34 

152 

148 

208 
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piracy (and the Mar At has), 100 ; (in the Anda¬ 
mans) .. •• •• •• ..A.I. 12, 13 

Pit Beghan, Saiyid (and Pir-sar) .. A.C. 29 
Pir KhuslihAl BAbA, (ziArat of) .. . - A.C. 11. 12 

Pir-sar ridge, 219, 220. A.C. 9 & n. (and Aornos), 

A.C. 18—22, 25—28 ; (and Pir Beghan, Sai- 

yid) . A.C. 29 ; 31 

Pischel, Prof, (on the meaning of Vedic terms), 

104, 107, 163 

Platt, J. B.— 

The Pilgrimage of Buddha .. .. .. 200 

plosives (in Dravidian), 34—38; (Tamil) .. 137 
Poduka, seaport .. .. .. • • S.P. 29 

Poh-lu-ka (of Hsuan-tsang) (and Bharuka) .. 148 
poison in war, an old practice .. .. 44, 45 

Poison Damsel, the, (in the Kalhdsaritsdgara ), 

44, 45 (and Alexander the Great), 45, 85 ; 
(European works referring to) .. .. 45 

poll-tax (under Aurangzeb) .. .. ..94 

Polysperchon, Macedonian general .. A.C. 12 

polyandry, (in the l\.allidsaritsdgara) «• • • 6 

population of the Andamans .. • • A.C. 2, 3 

porgo (? the * pericose * of Fitch) .. • • 208 

Poros (co. of) and Alexander .. .. A.C. 30 

Porphyrius of Tyre, (on forbidden foods) .. 82 

Port Anson.A.I. 48 

Port Blair, A.C. 2, 4—8, (tidal observatory at), 

A. C . 9, 10—13, 16, 19, 20, 26, 41—44, 46, 47 
Port Cornwall .. • • • • • • A.C. 25 

Port Cornwallis, A.C. 6, 8, (founded) A.C. 13 ; 20 
Port Mouat • • • • • • A.C. 10, 15, 43 

portents, (twitching) etc., (in the Kathdsarit- 

sdgara) .. .*36 

Portman, Mr. M. V. (and the Andamans), A.C. 1, 

3, 4, 17, 27, 28, 33, 39, (reports on the first 
dealings with the Onges in 1886) .. A.I. 41—46 

Portuguese, the, (and Jewish Christians of 
Cranganore), 22 ; 40 ; (and Venkata II), 62, 

(and the E. I. Co.) . 72, 73, 118 

Potovaram grant, of Purushottama-deva, 61, 63 
Potiphar’s wife .. .. • • • • 84, 86 

potsherds, (found in Bar-sar fort) .. A.C. 28 
pottery (painted) from WaziristAn), 54—56; 
(remains, in BirkAt, A.C. 6; (Upper SwAt 
val.), A.C. 11 (decorated) .. .. A.C. 18 

Prabhakara school of MimAmsA.202 

Prdchbut’Nydya, (literature of, in Bengal), 206, 230 
Pradyota, k. .. • • •• •• ..177 

Prain, Sir D., (on the flora, and the imported 
flora, of the Andamans) .. . • A.C. 11 

Prdjnapdramitds (found in Turkestan).. .. 149 

Prajnaptikaudika (preceptor to the Vidyadha- 

ras) .*17 

Prakrit ago of .. .. .. . • ..167 

pramalha (and bhutaj.102 

Prato&ta-pdda-bha#y<* • • • • • • • • 233 

PratApamukuta, k. of Benares .. .. .. 47 

Prataparudra, son of Purii 3 bottama (inscrip¬ 
tions of), 61, 63 (history of) .. .. 63—68 

Pratap Singh a (PratApa Sim ha of MewAr) by 
Prof. Satischandra Mitra and Prof. D. N. 
Ghosh (book-notice) .. .. • • • • 100 


Pratyaksamuni-mdhf&vari (of Muhe^vara) .. 231 


prdya&iUa, (ceremony) .. .. .. .. 76 

Preparis isls. .. .. .. ..A.I. 4, 5 

priests (Xand Hishi’s criticism of) .. 223, 224 

privateering (and the MarAthAs) .. .. 100 

privileges, (granted to Thomas Cana), 13, 14 ; 

(to the Christians of Quilon, etc.) 15, 22 & n., 23 

Prodh, Mar .. .. .. •• •• l*n. 

prophecy (in the Kathdsaritsdgara) .. . . 41 

Pryce, Capt. I. M .A.I. 46 


Ptolemy (his description of the Andamans), A.I. 

12, 14, 16 & n., (and MahAbalipuram) S.P. 29 
Ptolemy (s. of Lagos) with Alexander the Great, 


A.C. 15, 22, 24n., 27. 32 
puberty (among the Andamanese) .. A.I. 37 
Public Consxdtations (of Fort St. George (begin¬ 
ning of) . 212—214,216 

pucka ( pakka) .209 

PudukkudaiyAn Ekadhiran. See Amur NAdu. 
puhur, pore, etc. (prahara) (meaning of word).. 209 
Pulakesin (I. or II.) Vallabha k. .. S.P. 17 

PAlinAdu (Tamil) KonkAijam, near Cannanore, 

- S.P. 30 & n. 

Puluga (Andaman deity) .. A.I. 35—37 

PuQtlarika Bis hi .. .. .. .. S.P. 26 

Puran .A.C. 13, 14, 17, 31 

Puri temple .. .. .. .. 61—63. 66 

purification, (and magic) .. .. ..76, 77, 81 

PurikA (ancient city) .139, 140 

Purser-General (E. I. Co.'s) .. .. 189n., 212 


Pumsa (in the Kathdsaritsdgara) 2n., (note on 
the word) .. .. . • • • .. 40 

Purushottama, k. (date and history of), 28—33. 
(Potavaram grant of), 61 ; 63, (innovation in 
land-grants of), 62, 63 (death of) .. 65, 68 

PfirvamimAmsA philosophy, in Bengal .. ..201 

Puskaldvati. See Peukelaotis. 

putra-kdmesti sacrifice.129 


izi IbrAhim (Mughal representative) 
Iqitu See WaziristAn. 
tarrelling, in folk-tales •. 
netta, ancient mounds near 
nil on, in Travancore, Church at 
nilon TarisA Church copper plates 
uli Qntb Shall of Golconda 


73, 74 


.. 83 

.. 56 

13—15 
13—16 
65 


Li Oiuui 

J Qutb ShAh HamadAnl (and OrissA), 67 & n., 68 

c*t.AUt n /nAfilipm nd viinpo of ' 


RabbAn, Joseph (and the Cochin 

plates) .22 & n., 23, 26 

radarce (ruh ddri) (early use of term) ., ,. 209 













































RAdhA KrspA, (earliest image of) .. 39 & n. 

RAdhAmohana VidyAvAchaspati GosvAmin 

(Nydyasfitravivarana by) .. .. • • 230 

Rafiu'd-darajat (raised to the throne) .. .. 50 

Rafiu’d-daula (ShAh Jahan II, raised to the 
throne) .. .. .. .. • • ••50 

RA gliavendra (and the Kdthaka Upanixad) .. In. 

Raghunandana (pupil of VAsudeva Sarvabhau- 


ma) (writer on Navya smrti) .231 

RaghunAtha BhattAchArya Vidy’Alai'ikara, (Mi- 
mdmsdratna of) .. .. . * • • 203 

RaghunAtha Siromapi, 204, (pupil of VAsudeva 
Sarvabhauma) (Tattxxicintdmanididhiti of), 231-233 
RaghunAtha TarkavAgtea (Sdmkhya-vftti-pra- 
kd4a of) .. .. .. . . .. •• 206 

RAhu, and the eclipses .. .. .. . - 137 


Raicliur, fort .. .. .. .. 64, 65 

rain (sacrifice of twins to obtain) .. .. 78 

rain-charm (GAro) .. .. .. 125,126 

Rai Singh of Jodhpur.60 

rdja (title of vassal kings) .. .. .. 148 

Raja, s. of MufijAldeva .. .. .. .. 234 

RAjAdhirAja, (title of Bakht Singh) .. .. 49 

RAjagaha (Giribbaja) .. .. .. .. 176 


RAjagrha (and Ri glah-ru-luh-bstan), 108; (cap. 


of Bimbisara) .. 
RAjamahendri. fort, (besieged) 
RajAmundri (RAjamahendri) 
Raja RAm (and the Mughals) 
RajaSekhara (and (enta-kerdla ) 


.. 176 
28—32 
30, 31 
73 & n. 
.. 175 


28 


27 


RAjasimha .. .. .. .. .. S.P. 19,21 

Rajasimha (Narasimhavarman II) AtyantakA- 
ma .. .. .. .. S.P. 27, 

RAjasimha Pallavesvaram, shrine at Mahabali- 
puram .. .. .. .. S.P. 26, 

RAja Sirhha PerumAl. See Iraya Chinka. 

RAjl. See MahipAla’. 

Rajputs, (and the murder of Ajit Singh), 48, 49 ; 

(and 2 ; (of MewAr) .100 

RAkhAladAsa NyAyaratna (Mdydvddanirdfa of) 204 
RAksasas (demons) (in the Kathdsaritsdgara ), 

87—89; (name applied to the Andaman¬ 


ese) . A.I. 12, 13 

Raksas-Tagdi .. .. .. .. .. 59 

Ral-pa-can. k. of Tibet .. .. .. ..150 

Ram, Sundara, 

Cow Protection in India .. .. ..179 

RAma .. .. .. .. .. 129,130 

RAmachandra Gajapati of Khurda .. 67 & n. 
RAmahari (Tarkapradtpa of) .. .. .. 230 

RAmakrsna BattAchArya( Sdmkhyya-Kaumadi of) 206 
RAmakrspa BhattAchArya Tarkavatamsa (Nyd- 

yadipikd by).230 

RAmananda, (Sdmkhyapaddrtha-mafijari by) .. 206 
RAmAnanda VAchaspati (a/. RAmAnanda- 
Tirtha) (works on Vedanta) .. .. .. 205 

P«.AmAnuja Maptapam .. .. .. S.P. 21 

RAma RAya, k. of Vijayanagara .. .. 59 

RAmasamkara, (patrikds by) .. .. .. 233 

RAmAyapa (as the Word) .. .. ., 129 

Ram Mohun Roy, RAja .. .. .. .. 192 

RAm RAm (mention of the salutation by Fitch) 209 


Rana-ghupdai, mound, LOralai Agency .. 55 

RApA Kumbha of MewAr .. .. .. 51 

randhan I (meaning of) .. .. .. • - 162 

Ranger .. .. .. .. .. AJ. 20 

RAnjhA. See Hir and Rdnjhd. 

Rao, G. Venkoba, Annual Report on Southern 
Epigraphy, 1926—1927 .. .. .. 80 

Rashbootes. See Rajputs. 

Rdsmdld , (by A. K. Forbes) and Ajit Singh, 51, 60 
RAstrakutas (and the Chalukyas) .. ..119 

Rath, Tarini Charan, (on history of Orissa), 62, 63 
RAthors of MArwAf (and Akbar).. .. 50n. 

rathotsams (festivals) .. .. .. •• 148 

RatnAkara 6 Anti (writer on Buddhist logic) .. 206 
ratna-vedi (jewelled throne) .. .. .. 61 

rats, holy (worship of, in Turkestan) .. .. 148 

Rauhina (tree) .. .. .. .. .. 20 

Rauriika. tn.. legends of (Divydvnddna) .. 109 
RAutatraya (Orissan title) .. .. .. 64 

Raverty. Major, (and the Sairal-bildd) 98 & n. 

Ruvkopda .. .. .. .. .. 67n. 

RAwak-stupa .. .. .. .. ..Ill 

Rdyavdchakamu . on the history’ of Orissa, 64, 66, 68 

re-birth (in the Kathdaaritsdgara) .. .. 47 

Red Powder, (in the Kathdsaritsdgara ) .. 44 

Reinnud, M. (translations by, on the Andaman¬ 
ese) .A.I. 15 

Reinhardt (and Andaman zoology’) .. AJ. 11 


religion (magic and taboo) (differences between) 75 
Remarks on the Andaman Islanders and their 
Country (contd. from vol. LTV, p. 94), A.I. I—48 


Renaudot, Eas. (translations by, on the Anda¬ 
manese) .A.l! 15 

Resurrection, the .. .. .. . ^ .. 130 

Rgveda , and walking on the water .. .. 118 

Rgveda-samhita, suggested new method of de¬ 
termining relative date of hymns .. .. 119 

Riglah-ru-luh-bstan, (Go&rihga-vydkarana) Pro¬ 
phecies of Go 6 ringa .. .. .. .. 108 

ring, of recognition (in the Kathdsaritsdgara ) .. 43 

Risdlatu'sh-shuhddd .... .. .. ..66 

Ritchie s Archipelago .. A.I. 1 , 6 , 9, 10, 21 
Riydzu's-saJSatn , on SultAn Husain ShAh .. 66 

Roberts, Lt.lbol. A.I. 45, 46 

Rockhill (and Turkestan) .. .. .. 108 

Roe, Sir Thomas (in MApdu) .. .. .. 237 

Rogers, Mr. G. C.A.I. 47, 48 

Rose, Mr. A. H., (translation of Hir and Rdnjhd 

by) . .. ..181 

Russ isl. A.I. 9, 41, 42, 45 , 46 

Roth, Fr., S.J. (on the Kdfhaka Upanisad) 2 n. 

(on the meaning of abhva ), 101 , 102 ; (on 
adma-sad) y 153, 157 ; (on ukhacchid) .. ..163 

Rracholl. See Raichur. 

Rxi Sdlgofig , (GAro deity) .. .. .. 122 

r*fi (meaning of).105 

Ruby , frigate .. .. .. .. .. 96 

Rudran Kappan .. .. .. .. S.P. 28 

Ruhullah KhAn (Mu g hal official) .. .. 74 

rundelloes (umbrellas) .. .. .. 23 

Rttnnymede, wreck of .. .. .. A.I. 13 
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rUpaJcn (coin) .. .. • • «• 161,162 

RupAmbikA. See PadmAvati. 

Russool Gur (=Rasulgarh) .. .. ..96 

Rustam ‘All Sian (death of) .. • • .. 47 

Rutland isl. .. A.I. 5, 6, 10* 16, 17* 19, 21, 23 


Sa, Joao de (in Calicut) .. .. •• ..178 

Saba** co. .. .. • • • • * * .. 91 

Sabdasakti-prakdsikd (of JogadiSa TarkAlankAra) 232 
SabriSo, merchant, and the (TarisA) Quilon 

Church.14 An. 15 

sacrifice (among the GAros, 123—125 (of twins 
for rain), 78 ; (human), 90 f 227 ; animal .. 228 
SadAAiva, k. of Vijayanagara, (murder of), 59; 

(B. M. plates of) .98 

Saddle Peak (early abode of Puluga).. A.I. 36 
sddhus (and sddhvis) .. .. .. ..167 

Sadr MAji, m. of Xand Rishi .. 195, 196, 221 

SahajAnar.da. See Nand Rishi. 

Sahti (character in Mr and Rdnjhd) .. 185—187 

Saida, (chifiacter in Mr and Rdnjhd) .. .. 186 

Saidu, (in Upper SwAt).A.C. 11 

St. John, Dr. (of Bombay) .. .. .. 213 

St. Thomas, (Christians of). See Christians of, 
legend of .. .. .. •• •• 178 

St. Thomas , The Apostle and India , by Prof. 

Jarl Charpentier (book-notice) .. .. 40 

Sair-al-bildd , of Mughal Beg .. .. .. 98 

Sakambhari, (Sambhar) (conquered by Jaya- 
simha) .. .. .. • • • • 236n. 

Sakian language .. • • • • • • 149, 151 

Saksena, B&buram, The Names of Relatives in 

Modern Aryan Languages .60 

SAkshigopala, idol, (in Katak).61 

SAkta Hindus. See Hindus, 6akta. 

SAkti, (worehip of) • • • • • • ^ 

Saktism, (in the Kathdsaritsdgara) .. .. 44 

Salakam Timma Raju, (regent of Vijayanagara) 58 
SAlAr Sanz, (and Xand Rishi) .. • • .. 195 

Salbank, Jos., (factor, Surat) .. .. 188n. 

SAlikanatha, (author of PrakaranapaiichiM) .. 202 
sdlimdlini , (of inscription in Bhildt Mata 
temple) .. .. •• •• •• •• 229 

Sdluvdbhyudayam (of Oipdima) on Saluva Nara- 
sirhha .. .. • • • • • • 29, 30 

SAluva Narasimha (al. Xarasiinha Raya) his¬ 
tory of .. .. .. •• *• ^ 28 33 

Saluvankuppan caves ... • • • • S.P. 19 

SAlva-Timma (governor of Kopdavidu) .. 64 

Samaddar, J. X. Sir Ashutosh Memorial Volume , 199 
Samatata (countries to the east of) .. 57, 58 

Samhandar (hymnist) .. .. 8.P. 21, 28 

SAmbhar inscription of ChAlukya Jayasimha*s 
time .. . * ... • • • • 234 236 

&ambhuji, R&ja (and Sir John Child), 70, 71, 

73 A n., 97 


Samghavardhana, Arhat, and dgra-bcom-pa-dge• 
'adun-'aphd-gyi lunbstan-pa .. .. .. 108 

.. 5n. 
201, 206 
.. 58 


Samkara, (and the Kdthaka Upaniead) 

Satnkhya philosophy in Bengal .. 
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In the days, however, of the great Pallava dynasty, the place was known as MAmalla- 
puram, generally taken to mean the city of Mahamalla (M&malla), the Pallava Narasimha- 
varman I. Tirumangai Alv&r refers to the city invariably as Mallai and has often the 
adjunct Kadal (Sea) before Mallai. In one verse he refers to the Pallava king Parames- 
varavarman as ‘ Mallaiyarkdn 11 ® the king of the ‘people of Mallai/ or of the people 
Mallar. The latter meaning is taken to find support in the expression Mahdmallakulam 
in lines 24 and 25 of the copper plate grant of the Chaulukya Vikramaditya 19 I; but the 
expression Mahdmallakulam need not refer to a people, and probably refers to the family of 
Mah&malla, the Pallava king Narasimhavarman of Kdnchf. 

The title Mah&malla was the title assumed by the Pallava king Narasimhavarman 2 ® I. 
It is this Pallava king that sent out two naval expeditions to help his friend M&navarma 
of Ceylon, who ruled the island from a.d. 691 to 726. 31 Of the first invasion we have, in 
the chronicle, * Manavarma then took ship and crossed over the sea (with his army) and 
having made a fast voyage, landed at Lanka with his forces, and began to subdue the coun¬ 
try (around.) The following passage contains a more detailed reference to the second. 
And Narasimha thus thought within himself: “ This my friend, who seeketh most reso¬ 
lutely after fame, hath spent now many years of his life in my service that so he might get 
back his kingdom. And lo ! he will soon have grown old. How then can I now reign (in 
comfort) and see him (thus miserable) ? Assuredly I shall this time restore to him his kingdom 
by sending my army thither. Else what advantageth my life to me ? ” Thereupon the 
king collected his army together, and having equipped it well gave Manavarma all things 
he desired to have, and hims elf accompanied the army to the sea-coast, where a mighty 
array of ships of burden, gaily ornamented, had been prepared for them. And when the 
king reached the harbour he gave orders to all his officers that they should embark and 
accompany Manavarma, but they all showed unwillingness to do so (without their king). 

‘ And Narasimha, having pondered well over the matter, resolved on this strategem. 
Keeping himself so that his army might not see him, he gave over to Manavarma all his 
retinue and insignia of royalty together with the ornaments with which he adorned his 
person, and sent him (secretly) on board the ship, bidding him take the royal drum, the 
kotta, with him, and sound it from the deck of the vessel. And Minavarma did as he was 
directed ; and the soldiers thinking that it was the king (who was sounding the call), em¬ 
barked leaving him alone on the land. Then Mana began his voyage with the army and 
all the material of war, which, with the ships in which they were borne, was like unto a city 
floating down the sea. And in due time he reached the port and disembarked with the army/ 
In regard to these transactions the following details have to be noted. Manavarma 
came to India some time after the accession to the throne of Hattadatha II (a.d. 664). 
He lived for sometime alone, and then brought his wife over and she had by him four sons 
(say ten or twelve years). Then took place the war between Narasimha and the Vallabha 
(who must be Pulakesin or Pulikesin H). This war and the destruction of Vallabha’s 
capital Vatipi are ascribed to the year a.d. 642 by Dr. Fleet. Then took place the first 
expedition to Ceylon in aid of Manavarma. It proved a failure and Manavarma returned 
and waited till four kings had ruled in Ceylon. In other words he had to bide his time 
during the rest of the reign of Hattadhata II and the reigns of his successors till, in a.d. 
691, he was able to reinstall himself on the throne in Anuradh&pura. He ruled afterwards 
for thirty-five year?. Assuming that he came to India a young man, about 65 years of 
active life seem possible ; but there is a discrepancy of about 35 years between the Ceylonese 
and Indian chronology. Let that pass. The synchronism is near enough, notwithstanding 
this discrepancy, to justify this assumption that Manavarma and Narasimhavarman I. 
Mahamalla were contemporaries. 

Pcriyo Tirumoli, 2nd Ten. 9th Decad. Stanza 1. 1® Ante, vol. VI, pp 75-78. 

2° ASIt. f 1906*7, p. 228 and refs, in not© 9. 2i Mahdvamsa, Tumour and YVijesimha, Ch. XLVIII. 
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TKF, INDIAN AjfTIQUABY 


j JknU**1f. l&KI 


What ivm thB port of emliurkaliuii of lliL* grand ;\imiula 1 N'.ira-r.hllnij capital win 
at. KAnchl. and Nntiosiihka'"s nanic or title figures prominent h in mmnl nf the Htructun-s 
in Habit balipu mm, ronsidr-rud tin- oldtrtl according to architectural fltandurtls. Tin 
natural Uilercmce then would sceoi to ho th.it this HnhAbaUpnrani. a* it i.- now called, war, 
the chief port of th* Pallaviw. and that, ilncc the Pa lint a fnltr. M4himiilln J'nrn^iiihi 
Attempted to enhance ite importance by building thcw? structures, it came to !» known un 
M:\uudlapurani. This oonchidon find* !»up}X>i't in ttlo following I'rtSSAgr in the life of Hiueii 
Tailing. ‘ The city uf KAnchlpum is hitimLed on the mouth (buy) of the Southern Sea of 
India, broking towards the kingdom of Miiuhafo. distant Irani it three day*’ voyage.' Tin 
city'* of KAnrlupura hero referred to eon bus no other than llir ' jrort of Kdnuhipura,’ in oil 
likelihood Mali &kali pur. Thir. probability lo enhanced by what follow* irgarding the 
umval of ihr, two Buddhist Divines, If&lfaintcghfi'var i and AbbuyarhsiiHhtnt, because nf 
a revolution in Ceylon. They are said to have just arrived at the city, ansi this could only 
lie in the part and not at the capital JO miles inland. The corn'spemdittg passage in Wntrcr'a 
Thkwa Chu'ung, Vul. IT. p. 227, is KAnofilpum fc the sea port of South India lor Ceylon, 

the voyago to which taken three day*/ 

Compare with this the following description of Tfdas&jamiin hy Tinimuugai Alvar :—' Oh 
my foolL’h mind, circumambulate in revenmw those who have the strength of mind to go 
round the holy TalaAayanam, which is KfldnhmiUai. in the harbour of which, fide at anchor, 
vessels bent to the point of breaking laden n* they are with wealth, rich a- one's wishes, 
tmliked big elephants And the nine gems in heaps. 1 * 1 

Tliere still remains the form of the name Haiku, distinguished often u> Kudalrusllsi, 
‘the HAltai close to the sea/ Tliis is the name invariably used by Tirtmi.iriyai AlvAr, 
wliu lived uliv generation lutor than NtiraulibliA- Even Bhutatt*]vur. whuno native plan 1 
it wait, refers to it as Mull a i Uu- must have been an anterior iwms therefore, and the din 
Unction * Kauai mallai' raiicu llm pr.,sMiimpiion that there was another Hallo i, and possibly 
u people called Hull or, referral to byT'iiuuiacgai Akiir in the designation of Paramfiararv 
vamati, ‘ Fivllavan HaUaiysAflu' (the king ol Mafia iyiu). Similarly Malfiii a ml Hayibn 
(Jlaifopore) in fkAnm art spoken of ns chief cities of Nandi of TeflUru in tint poem AWit. 
Ifalwnbttttm, 

Plati-a l to 4 npmrah what i< usually known as the Punch* PAndovn Rathu. 
This timne seems to have arisen m a time when tiie significance of the • mtka *’ hod bag 
1>wn forgotten mid tins afory of the M«M>Mrata was in urcat vogue. 1 be origin rcem- 
rumple enough Of the live structures one differ? from the rent the smolb^t, with a pcculiai 
roo&s—a roofing that w«hh formed till the patteni <d a mall hut with tbo roof overlaid 
Wit it paddy grata as village houses and hub often are uf the four oth-r strrottrres tfur* 
am quite dniilar in form The whok fire struck tin? popular imagination as houses huiH 
for the five brother*, the twins counting as one, as is often the vase m the original Mahd- 
bMm** ifoncc the name must hive appeared peculiarly appropriate, having regard to the 
magnificent bas-relief which goes hy the name <jf Arjunft* Penance. 

Tho illustration (Hate# I <md 2) exfobltMfm structural difference* between Hie so-called 
DharniAiiijn and the Blitmaititha clearly. Hie Dharnutrija. Arjima and Kkkak &ihadiva ft*. 

thAfiarcof unt pattam—thn comr.il ; the Mima Baths is d a difieiwnt pailem-the ip-idal; 
* hi> " lh g Dratipadi Rat ha h nl the contra] pattern lifer wi-e. but Cihibifothc Wsmyoth 

^51 i Hvtrti Tnmig, p, I3H 

35 ijtjQmmfiautQifimifiM&suwv Msfl+JvrQf, 

Mt*K-*afiiuLfgt h #l»iarir 

vmpjaae.tmi tp+£r} r 
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ahoviiifif tveu th&dt?Laila of t Itc ^ver ljiog [udilygTJHi- Thu diftcivuec between the Other thrcy 
aEid theBhirmi Ratiia is orient juncture—the juncture uf ih^ drigtnnJsofwhich Lhcae are but 
obvfcma copies. The orifjiuuJ* are no other thm village hmi*^ which arv of ^mi two 
patterns ail along tlw coast Hit roofing material is almost universally pLiiltrd coeotUtirt 
(ran da overbid in mure substantial dwellings by dried paddy griuK Sucb « -tract nr« 
oeecflaitMtcs certain structural feature in I be roof,, which in the copies develop into orna¬ 
ments The tale of their origin La diflcloscd often by t he nanaci that stone masons mwl other* 

* isyanx J in architecture make Una of, Icjjcriprions oil Litciti make it clear don the^c were 
intended Xo- enshrine guds and gotteasw Thn work waa lK a gun under Samfiiiiiliavanriati 1 t 
Mnli^mi]ln wan eon tinned tinder Param tv*ravunu&h I. and Nai-- shfiip I'^rnun FT, Raja- 
-thuhn, and had nut been quite completed even under NsndivanuaiL Pal java mafia. the la&t 
groat Pallava ; in all a period of more than a century, The E dwnnar&ja Hatha Iiiai in^crip- 
tbufl of all these except the taut, while the GanMa Rmhm and the cavts of ^Aluvjwkuppdn 
contain inscriptions of Atiraiiaciiuiichi taken to he a surname of Nhinrhvnmimi while it might 
jju-flSilily be one of R:ij muiis 111 himself. 

Plates li to 15 represent the baa-relief which goes by the name of Arjtina** penanot:. 
Tile sculptor ha& made use of a whole piece of rock with a hollow right in the middle* per¬ 
haps canned by the erosion of running water. The first gives the general view of the whole. 
The h triking feature of the whole scene depicted appar*. to be the water courap towards which 
every figure represented seems t i move. Aa h always the ease in Hindu temple building, 
one will sec a sumU shrine on the left side of the cascade containing a standing figure. Just 
mifcsirle the shrine an old looking man is found seated to one elde in the Attitude of one per¬ 
forming jfip® (repeating prayers), Almost in a line with this, but above is seen in Either 
figure nf tin old man stand in -j on the left tog, the right mmcwliRt raked and bent, and both 
hie hanrhi held above lik head in an attitude of god-OOmpellhig penance. Tn front nf thw 
old mmi is mm the majestic figure of a god, standing in «n attitude of granting the prayer, 
with four hands* two of thrm holding weapon# and the other two in the poses ku^wn us 
ftbkvjl (no fear} for the left, and m mmda (giving boonH) for thr right The dwarf figures 
about ami close to the personagti deserve to be noted* as they are characteristic of f'ivn : 
thn dwarf figures being representations of various 

WbWt this b-u-relM has been agitating thn minds of urdneitlngkts very mncli- 

Tlteir doubt that this does not represent Arjuuu's penanoe has shown itself m 

protean form*. Fm-gnsadii luw it in his Cftw Tr.mphat of Ini in tpp. 1^5 fi): "It waa 

popularly known tr+ Arjtmitk poiimico from the figure of a S&nnytai u Landing on rmr leg, 
anil holding hi arms uvrf hk boad l which is L-cnarafiy asaumefl to ncpruaenl that In m of 

the but with no m-nu authority than that width appUea Ids name with that 

of his hroltiem and stortet 4 * to the lUtlia above described/' 

« jn the centre on a project big ledgy, betws^u thu two great masses of rr^k H Ofiru -■ rn*>xI 
the statue of the-great Xftgir&ja, who wnn the prinripfll personage for whose bcmjtuf t biagreat 
baa-rchuf wus dw^nrd. 1 ' This opinion is apparently shared by Burgee who coUaliontnd 
lvilh him in the publication o! im standard work, the Cam Tempi** o/ India Th™ doiibta, 
liowovcr are thus summarised by a recent ureluwlogkl in the following words :— 

- Concerning the Utter bas-relief, it k well to recoils that we cannot any more roll ft 
1 Amina 1 * m*nance.' M The merit of having given a salkfactnry replanslion of lhi* scent? 
gCft ^ yj r Victor Oolonheflu who bos povc^d (Jounwi .H/rufr^ur* Ilth tteriea h not TV, 

JoIr-AugiitHt 1914):— ..... L , ,. . 

1 . ""That the principal objucl In tUe «fa« « tte vcttfcol crevico m the rock, ft.? it is 

tawnrdii it i l>at all iht- pcn«ttiagcs »irr turned ; 

2 Tiuit the jwnwncfl I)f in thr ercvjw proves the pr owwirt; of tffllrr. _ 


:i Thii 


i -isi^r but itK! wnmuon wils oi ttiu five broiherHi 
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In that case all is clear. During the Pallara epoch the rain water flowed through the 
crevice. This cascade then represented the Ganges descending to the earth from the heights 
of Kailftsa. On the rock Siva is seen giving an ear to the prayers of Bhagiratha. Thus 
the personage who has so long been mistaken for Arjuna is no other than Bhagiratha, 
and this grand sight must be called not ‘ Arjima’s penance,’ but' Bhagiratha’s penance.’ 2 ® 

This authority, who is no other than my friend Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil of Pondi¬ 
cherry, whose methodical work in this branch of Archaeology has my sincere admiration, 
refuses to accept the popular designation of the relief and recognises that it represents 
Bhagiratha’s penance. 

The bas-relief has to be carefully examined alongside of the story of Arjuna’s penance 
in the Mah&bh&rata to accept or reject the popular name. The new suggestion has to be 
equally critically examined to establish a superior appropriateness. We shall prove by 
such an examination that the now prevalent name is the correct one, and the one suggested 
is hardly appropriate; and, as a consequence, no further suggestion of a name is called for. 
The story of Arjuna 's penance, as described in the KairAta sarga of the MahAhhArata, is 
briefly as follows :— 

Arjuna, while in exile with his brothers and their wife Draupa !i was advised, as a 
measure of necessary preparation for the war then almost certain, to go to the Himalayas, 
perform a penance to the god Siva, and, by pleasing him, obtain from him the pdiupala, the 
weapon characteristic of Siva, which, therefore, could be given only by him. Arjuna, went 
as directed and performed a long and severe penance. Siva was well pleased with the 
penance, which was of sufficient severity to make the gods feel perturbed as to consequences. 
All the same the weapon par excellence could not be conferred upon him without testing his 
worth. For the purposes of this test Siva assumed the form of a hunter and went in 
pursuit of a boar, the form assumed by one of his attendants. The boar, as was intended, 
dashed into the sequestered glade of the forest, where Arjuna was rapt in contemplation 
in the course of his penance. The inrush of such an unwelcome intruder created such a 
disturbance about him that he opened his eyes and saw the wild boar. The instinct of the 
Kshatriya got the better of him ; he took up his bow and with a single arrow, shot from it, 
transfixed him as he thought. Simultaneously with his action the hunter, w ho came in the 
trail of his game, shot also and the dead beast shewed the marks of both arrows. The 
huntsman and the hermit both claimed the honour of the chase and the possession of the 
quarry. The opposing claims ended in a combat in which they fought hand to hand. 
Finding in the course of it, the weapon that Arjuna cherished the most proved of no avail, 
and feeling his own strength ebbing away in the combat, Arjuna bethought him of what 
he had forgotten. His Kshatriya blood was up and he had forgotten, for the nonce, Siva. 
During the respite given for gaining breath, he set up a mud image of Siva and placed on 
its head a bunch of wild flowers which he had at hand. He was surprised to find the bunch 
on the head of his antagonist. Finding at once that he was fighting hand to hand with no 
other than the god Siva, he threw himself into the attitude of a penitent, who was determined 
to wipe out the guilt of this sacrilege by a severer penance than any he had yet done. Then 
Siva shewed himself in his usual form to assure Arjuna that he was pleased with the 
valour he shewed in the combat, which he had brought on for the purpose of testing him. 
Siva then asked him to state the boon that he would have. Arjuna, of course, demanded 
the gift of the p&supata, which Siva gave with pleasure and benignity. 2 ® 

The whole of this story is exhibited in three tableaux in the bas-relief. The sculptor 
has chosen the characteristic incidents in the story; (1) the lower part exhibits Arjuna in 
penance, (2) the second exhibits the chase, the boar galloping away ahead while the other 

28 Prof. G. Jouveau-Dubreuil’a Pallava Antiquititu, voL I, page 64. 

•® Cantos 42 & 43, Book I, Kumbhokonam Edition. 
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animals are quiescent in the relief, (3) the third is where Siva appears before Arjuna and 
bestows upon him the boon demanded by the penitent as a result of the penance. The 
three taken together make it clear that the relief is a representation of Arjuna’a Penance 
on the surface of the rock. The trend of the various other beings towards the middle 
is not because of the watercourse there, but because of the chief character, Siva, being there. 
The watercourse is merely incidental and cannot be held to represent the Coming of the 
Ganges ( Oahgdvatarana ). The story of the Coming of the GangA, so far as it relates to this 
particular, requires that GaiigA should be shown as descending upon the matted coiffure 
of Siva, getting lost there almost, issuing therefrom in a small stream by means of a loosened 
lock. The aspect of Siva in the relief has nothing in it to indicate this. 

There is much other evidence on the point, but it is other than archceological. The 
archeological features of the bas-relief leave little doubt that it was of the period of 
Narasimhavarman I, Mali Amalia, who was a contemporary of the two Tevdram liymners, 
Appar and Sambandar. Both of these mention the incident of giving the 2^ n P ata 
to Arjuna as one of the more prominent acts of beneficence by Siva 27 . The inscrip¬ 
tions on the Rathas and the caves make it absolutely clear that Narasimhavarman 
laboured to make them Siva shrines and make a Saiva centre of the place. Inscriptions 
Nos. 17 and 18 on the Dharmar&ja Ratha make it clear that it was intended to be called 
* Atyantak&ma PalLivesvara.’ 28 The same name occurs in the so-called Ganesa Ratha and 
in the R&m&nuja Mantapam. This Atyantak&ma was a title ot Param&svaravarman 
the grandson of Narasimhavarman I, and father of Narasimhavarman II, Rajasimha. 
The name " Narasimha ”, is used twice among the number of inscriptions specifying the names 
and titles inscribed on this Dharmaraja Ratha. Since several of the titles were borne 
by more than one Pallava sovereign, it would be difficult to decide which of the two Narasimhas 
this actually refers to. On grounds of palaeography Dr. Hultzsch has given it as his opinion 
that the characters in which these epigraphs are written are older than those in the Gane&a 
Ratha, and the florid characters in the Kail&san&tha temple at Conjivaram. While this may 
not be quite a decisive test, it is probable that it is Narasimha I that is under reference here. 
(For the remarks of Dr. Hultzsch, see Epi. Ind ., vol. X, p. 1 ff.) The larger number of 
buildings in rock therefore began to be excavated by Narasimhavarman I, and reached their 
completion if they ever reached it at all under Narasimha II, Rajasimha, Saiva sovereigns in a 
Saiva age. Among the statues in relief in the Dharmaraja Ratha in several tiers, there is one in 
the first tier in the south-west panel which seems intended to represent a human figure (Plate 
7). It has an inscription on the top like the other reliefs. But this contains no name among the 
titles inscribed on the top of the panel, that will lead us to the identification of the statue being 
that of Narasimha I. It must, however, be remarked that this is the only two handed figure 
in the whole group, and there are features in the drapery and the attitude of the figure itself, 
which would make it dist inct from the other figures in the other panels of the Ratha. Since un¬ 
doubtedly the names and titles on the Ratha were the names and titles of a Narasimha, this 


27 eptfhuso ug) 60 /t e^(T^suiL<sn@ Oaj/r&arL^/DevQeu 
L-.68Tg](J$sug] Q<S/TcW7® 

*/r/flsD<* strssarpear 0 piussrjrssrocsrd sjpj 

pGUp <5,T£6 vQ&UJ QuQ^LLITGST , 

3. 

uiTL-.&^ffoftT QiL&eoq. as tburroDQ] ujir^ib 

Sip}) Quirdjuuirfrp pesrgi STsmurrsor 

GayL-gjtu sSevajiTisS Qujuj pGirQ&nr. 

(gjuuir). g)<g££/rttris>j) t 3, 


28 Ejjiijraphia Indico , X, p. 8, 
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lav figure should ln h that of Namwmiba f, a* wu h*vu already indicated. 3 * 1 [Jo probably mud* 
the relic! oniherooknoi far off represent one of the njosi [xipulur of A|va f i acta of kernefleance 
Hi biimnidu, whtali bolii the Tivdmm liymbufftreferto VLuycdten in the course of their work^. 
the more so a* BhiTrnvr* Kiftiftirjunftju must then have been in great vo-jur at KAiuibi in Wi 
ihue Thiis in the mure nut li rut Bluing that the otiwr ba* relief lies referents to one of Kxishnri r i 
achievementa, the holding np of the bill, UGvardhaim, to protoci the cowherd* and rattle from 
a phower of at ones. Wo shill revori to thin later, but mum mention here Ghat this place 
tin As tre ment irm in the as a place holy to Sivu, though i h hy inner- refer to 

Timka.tufc him rum ; nor is the pin on included among those peculiarly sacred 10 Siva now, 
Jt seems to he then beyond the possibility of doubt that tills* bas-relkif represent i? AfjuDn'w 
Penance, not fib an inckknt in l hr MtiJi&hhftmtu but a a a reptvJiOiitatimi Of one of Siva't 
many oct^ of beneficence Lo humanity, pet ha pa bcoiiuMn it formed the subject u! the /Tfrdk 
d/ji iwfi/nt; not w> murk that Li U xu depicted in tb^ hymns of the Ttknmnj. 

Tliin interpretation finds unfoolred fur support in the arcli:rologic.aj remains of a frw 
pillurj recently tuiottrthi-d at Chaiidiuiuu in %\i& Mist District of the Patna Division. 
TliOSO fur sculptures that exhibit the same incident and the monument belongs, according 
tn Mr. E* D. BuEif-rjec, to the iitii or the Clh century a.p. m the iii^ni pUtins found oil tho 
pillar* are In the- Gupta duractees* 1D 

Aunt her point in regard, to £M* k^nlicf ia whether it. i* the work of fnntljww That 
foreign wrkmen from other porta uf Indio and outside did do work hi tlai^ part of the 
country ran occasion#, i# in evidence in the Tamil dlaSibt.^ Jcwcllera from Mtigadhii. 
smiths from MnhArAftft. blacksmiths frum Avanti f\l nival, carprmtm from Yuviiim, laboured 
wilil the url L-nn.- of the To mil laud. 

Admitting this possible cooperation# it requires more to prove barrel wing either the 
mupiruikui nr the execution. Soiitr nf the details nf thi'-nc worb fir-cui foreign either to the 
totality or to the prevalent nntiona of indigenous: art. Tim huh pec ted " Cornucopia " held in 
the hand by nne of the figures at the bottom of the central Hatcr-courBc lg mmi' other tluui 

JEl T wfamm phot^rraph liktn by my rollcugunt Itr.H, s. ^iiryAiuu-*y an* Bender in 

Indian HniloWjjhy, That tfah nu^ht be the statue of Nonvifiilbut I, 1 lnrut%«K4d hy n dvtu'M 
emunlnfitJon fif the figures in ihc Rat ha. when I took I^pofe^.r Frrmkku Ed^erton ol ili^ y t tEc rrii- 
verflity to flte the pli\j=i\ utM he Idhdly took i phute^rApIi for me m id tm i copy. Thh wai lent oj 
Sir. Tp G. Aravanuiibflii, ELL, wba mmtd u 3vn»r> of it for mulling, a block. The photograph w« not 
EcLuraed to tan. nad 1 understwd tubiwqucntly tl mt. hvha d it. [ hn imi it acccw&ty, thoreforc, to 
make vDoUier an-ungejn^it. nwi m Wk count .if nmthw viait io thr ipluct with tny friend. Dr. K^Ihluu N*^ 
d llnr Cflls-ulEft tTniveriilly, T Ewk Mr, SnryAnar^mi ^artrl The photograph ot Xar^hnba 

"* thc 1 W1 the homlt^t hi ArWi Ponamre «rc bath oi them i.ikta by him. nm 

bc,y in fiiierw nondiag m the imddk of Uie group i* m y « Hp clbU rUM,ui% due* not btking to ibr jarmipi 
I B^rt the tefttor IYoWt rr.i»eTluci , i phato^,, wt it wm tnk«n w ith n view la the epi™ I? h orfr hood 

coming out L-lonrly. 

»* Am. far 1MI-1S, J^ F f | ^ 

1 00jiii4PJjfco^iP 

rwifi* Qxt&Gtigib f0« 

® 

Ge.TMJTt^ *SBT*i£‘T fjgsrU 

UMtpfi UBTt£ezf Li Qua pUm*. 

m m # JfanvMlMakiit XlX, Igt—110. 

uje.*!,# ioari^i 

*5307^^ r^LP 

***■■■ •‘<<.*..»t<i.-.iJ4wQiJTHr iiiP^ar00v 
p-ofuj^ 

ar.4^3 *f«WJaE^df 

^T7r^ ;- |ri ^ p * >WMB ‘ *1“^ -Ex.v, ta 
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a ding containing llw,* vtterilhijil iilaltet of wood, which one nf chr- dtfletptas h&e hashed and 
put together to earn’ home to the hermitage, while hL=. fominmion carries on his shuuWcr 
a vw’ii'i of water. 

There is in a caw a little Uitiut south of fire Gftty&a Kiitka, n relief exhibiting 
♦ tie man-boar occnnlmg to the Vaikdn&i&Qsinui, O! tin three hinds of lioor form, 
this in what » called the Adivorklis U p, TJito must he exhibited with four 1 lands, t wo 
of them cnrryiiui tile winch anti the disc ; the coinin' griiss-grren, left foot planted upon 
I ho hooded head of the king of the serpenta (AVita). 

The figure nf BliuvurAha should have, aixnrdirtg Jo the VwtfcdiUM&gRma, the face 
of a boar in aawKjutbn with the budy of a man k has fcnr arms, two of which hold 
Ihu ifnnUp nnd chnkm to omul. The right log should be .lightly beat anil bo nwlc t 4 
r>'5t upon the jewelled hood fit the mythical serpent Adisesha. who must be sculptured 
Us in company with his wife. Of the remaining tw L o hands, Lite left- hand should be 
shown a*s oappnrtmg the legs of WiiiinidiTi, seated uu the god's betd right leg, with 
her own legs hanging down, while the right liand ban to he thrown round the waist of the 
*aro«» goddess The boor fact! of the gml should be slightly tilted up, so as to mulw tin: 
musric approach the bosom of the goddess H*J though Li 1 IH engaged in smelling her. 3 * The 
Colour of the image of YarAlia-Vtahnu is represented by the darkness of the twilight. The 
associated figure of Bhflmidl'vi should liave her hands in the flnjarrt attitude. She should 
Ini decked with flowers and dressed in clothes ami should be adorned with all Builablc 
ornament*. Her complexion has to be black. Hit fats should be slightly lifted up and 
turned towards her lord, and Bhouid bo expressive of shyness and joy. Tilt top of her head 
Himuld reach the chest of tho figure of Vuraim, anil her Image should be made iu uccordnnre 
ivitb the jMstMltl measure. Such is the description given in the IWHiiiiwIpiiM. (Mr. 
T, A. Ctopinut lia Kao's Hindu Iconography, pp, 132-3), 

1 hr Irvikrutiia panel In the jump cave (Plate 17).—The imago of Trvikmma may be sculp - 
I tired it is said, iu three different ways, namely, with the left foot raised up to the level of tliu 
ll) right knee, or (2) to the navel, or (3) the forehead. These three varieties are obvious, 
iy intended to represent TVvikrama as striding the earth, the uiuL-worlil sad kcavculy- 
world respectively; and are all exemplified in sculptures also. The image of Trviknnta, 
with the left tool lifted up only to the level of the right knee js, hnwcwr. rarely met 
wiih an mug available pirns of sculpture. Th: rule i* that Tpitrama images should In 
worked out in arcnrdaiu.. will, the vHatmidnM-Uih measure, and their total height 
should be 124 mujutm. Trviknnia almuld have cither four or eight hands, If then 
be only four arms, one of tho right hands should be mad, to hold the ,WJw and ouc 
of the toft hands Ihe thakra; nr it may even be that the left hand can** the r Irnkm and 
the right hand the fankJto. Thu other right hand should lie held up witli thu palm 
Upwards and the other left hand -stretched out parallel to tho uplifted leg; ur Otis right 
hand may bv in the ahhayu or the mruM po«?, On lhe other hand, if T| vikrama is hcuIjk 
tured with eight arms, five of the bcuiiLi should carry tho tankka, ckukru, yada, *d.iiy,t 
I bow) and h<ihi (plough), the other three being kept h.h in the previous instance, Tlu* 

right leg nf Trvitsriimu is to ho firmly planted upon tin earth ; and the left should be 

toed in talcing the stride ul world-measure. The colour of the imago ia to Ini dark as that 
of the rain-cloud , it should 1m: viol hod in red garment- un,i dacorated with all ornament-. 
Bnhiiid it lhere should lie widptnretl tho tree railed kaipdJtn, and India should 1 m* shown 
llfilding >,eer L j vikrama -- head no umbrella On either side Vanina Find VAyu should hr- 
rnndeto wave rA/foi-im-; and over them mi the right and the left there should be the 
% UM * StSrya wild ChuiiiLra rpF-pcctively. Xeur those again there “boitl-l he seen 

'll Thh aititiulfl «f oiaoreiM ibtUno .i to-nr.rriuw dcwcribwl, ol conrw? ahsiudlv envoab. a- 
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Sanyasa, kanaka, Sanatkumara. Brahma should be made to take hold of the uplifted foot 
of the Trvikrama with one of his hands and wash it with water flowing from a kamandala 
held in the other hand; and the water flowing down from the washed foot of Trvikrama 
should be shown as being of a snow-white colour. Siva should be sculptured with his 
hands in the anjali pose and as sitting somewdiere in space above the height of the 
navel of Trvikrama. Near the leg upon which Trvikrama stands, there should be the 
figure of Namuchi, a rakshasa , in the attitude of bowing in reverence to the great god 
Trvikrama. On the left Garuda should be shewn as taking hold of Sukra, the guru of 
the rdkshasa #, with a view to belabour him for obstructing Bali in giving the gift asked 
for by the Bralimanical boy Vamana ; on the right Vamana himself should be made to stand 
with an umbrella in his hand and ready to receive the promised grant of three feet of space. 
Near him and opposite to him Bali should be shown as standing golden in hue and adorned 
with ornaments and carrying in his hands a golden vessel to indicate that he is ready to 
pour the water ceremonially in proof of his gift. Behind the emperor Bali there should be 
his queen. Above the head of Trvikrama the figure of J&mbavan should bo shown as 
sounding the drum, called bhiri in Sanskrit, so as to exhibit the joy of the celestial 
beings at their coming delivery from the rule of the a*ura emperor Bali. So says, the 
Vaikhdnasdgama. (Op. cit. f pp. 164-7). 


Plate 16 represents a huge panel, about eight feet by six in size, carved on 
the north wall of the rock-cut shrine situated to the south of what is called Ganesa 
Ratha at Mah&balipuram. In this group of images the central figure is that of Trvikrama. 
It has eight hands ; three of the right hands carry the chakra , the gada f and the khadga , 
and the remaining right hand is held up with the palm turned upside, as required by 
the T aikhdnasagama. Three of the left hands carry the Sankha (conch), the kitaka 
(shield), and dharms (bow), and the fourth left hand is stretched out parallel to the 
uplifted leg. This leg itself is raised up to the level of the forehead. Near the foot of 
the leg stretched out to measure the heaven-world, Brahma is shown as seated on a 
padyiidmna (a form of squatting) and as offering with one of his right hands puja (worship) 
to that foot. His image is given four hands and is made to wear the jatd-viakuta (coiffure 
of matted hair) and karna-kiindalas (ear-pendants). In the corresponding position to the 
right of Trvikrama we sec Siva also seated in padmdmna. His image also ha* four 
arms, one of which is held in the pose of praise. It is also adorned with the jata-makuta 
and kundalas. Immediately below Siva is Surya, the sun-god. with a halo. The way 
in which the legs of this god and also of Chandra, the moon-god, are worked out, suggests 
that they are both residing up in the heavenly world without any terrestrial support. 
This sun-god has only a pair of hands, both of w hich he holds stretched out in the act of 
praismg Tfvikrama. Chandra is sculptured below the shield of Trvikrama, with a halo 
round the head, and is also shown to be in the attitude of praising Trvikrama. In the 
space between the head of Trvikrama and Brahma there may be noticed a peculiar 
figure turned towards Brahma. It has the face of a boar and is made to carry what is 
evidently a drum. This figure is obviously that of old J&mbavan, sounding the drum in 
.oy due to the victory of the Devas over the Danavas. At the foot of Trvikrama sits 
iNamuchi to the right; and the other three figures, that are to be seen, are perhaps 
representations of Bah and some other prominent asums. There is one other figure showm 
as if cutting somersaults in the air, and carrying something like a staff in the right hand. 

I is not possible to say whom this figure is intended to represent. The Brahmdnda - 
purarxa states that when Vamana grew to be gigantic in size, and became Trvikrama, 
some of the Danavas were hurled up into the air as if by a hurricane. This figure is 
perhaps one of the Danavas so tossed up. 

rrtnf ' r r h m e T ^ “ aL? ° T ? ral ° thcrs of the of g°d8 and goddesses in the locality, 

conform to the norms of Iconogr»phy as laid down in the VaikAiwagama and shew 
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marked differences of features from representations of the same icons in other localities 
and of other ages. This has to be noted carefully, as no conclusion in point of chrono¬ 
logy can be drawn from these without regard to the school of architecture or sculpture. 

Govardhana Krishna :—This represents Krishna as carrying the hill Govardhana 
to protect the cowherd settlement of Gokulara where he was being brought up. When 
the annual feast intended for Indra, the Vedic god of rain, came round for celebration, 
Krishna accepted the offerings intended for Indra, who, in anger, rained stone and other 
destructive material upon the sacrilegious village. Thereupon Krishna performed this feat 
to save the villagers from harm and exhibit to the wondering world that wliat was 
offered to Krishna is as good as offered to all the gods. Architecturally this piece of 
workmanship is rather crude in comparison with that of Arj una’s penance ; but it seems 
none the less to belong to the same school of art. If it be so, this may be the first work 
of an artist or the first work of the school, the work of which, in an advanced stage of its 
skill, is exhibited in the other bas-relief. Behind the Krishna in this relief, one will 
notice in the original a young shepherd boy playing upon the flute. This is sufficiently 
far away to indicate that it represents another of the many aspects of Krishna’s life, and 
refutes the theory that Venugdp&la (young Krishna playing on the flute) is not found 
represented before the 13th century a.d. One stanza of Tirumangai Alvftr of the twenty 
devoted to this place seem9 specifically to refer to this relief. 33 

M&hishfUuramardani (Plate 10):—The goddess Durgfi, should have ten hands according to 
the Silparatna , which describes her further as having three eyes ; she should wear on her head 
a jata-makuta and in it there should bo the chandra-kald or the digit of the moon. The 
colour of her body should be like that of the atasi flower, and the eyes should resemble 
the nilotpala or the blue lily; she should have high breasts and a thin waist and there 
should be three bends in her body (of the trbhanga variety). In her right hands she should 
carry the tris&la, khadga, :kiktydyudha , chakra , and a stringed bow; and in the left hands 
the pdAa, anku-sa, kttaka , paraiu , and a bell. At her feet should lie a buffalo with 
its head cut off and with blood gushing from its neck. From within this neck should be 
visible the half-emerged real asura bound down by the ndga-pdia of the Devi. The asura 
should be. made to carry a sword and a shield, although the Devi has already plunged 
her tfsula into his neck and he is bleeding profusely. He should have a terrific look with 
knitted eye-brows. The right leg of the Devi should be placed on the back of her lion and 
her left leg should touch the buffalo-body of Mahish£sura. 

The Vishnudhannottara , as quoted in the Vdchaspatya , describes Mahish&suramardani 
under the name of Chandik& thus :—This Devi has the complexion of gold and is a very 
handsome youthful woman in an angry mood, sitting on the back of a lion. She has 
twenty hands; the right ones carry, respectively, the iula, khadga 9 sankha, chakra , bdna, 
sakti , vajra , abhaya , damaru f and an umbrella; while the left ones are seen to hold the 
ndga-pd&a, k he taka, paraiu, ankuia , dhanus, ghanta , dhvajagada , a mirror and the mudgara . 
The buffalo-part of the asura is lying decapitated with the real asura proceeding out from 
the neck. His eyes, hair and brows are red and he vomits blood from his mouth. The 
lion of the Devi mauls him, and the Devi herself thrusts the trsula into his neck. The 
asura , who is bound down by the n&ga-pdsa, carries a sword and a shield. 34 The peculiar 
feuture of the Mahishdsuramardani here depicted is that the panel exhibits her as press¬ 
ing back her enemy Andhakdsura in war. At this stage she has a benign aspect and shows 
nothing of the ferocity in combination with beauty w hieh is usually associated with this 
aspect of the Goddess Durgfi. 

The Shore Temple :—General view (Plates 21 &22). This temple in general view shows a 
double vi/ndna, both parts shaped exactly alike, but of proportions that seem intended to serve 

83 Pcriya Tirumoli , IL V. 4. ** T. A. G., Iconography , p. 357, ct gcq. 
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the purpose of shutting off the smaller from view on one side. The shoreward tower is the 
smaller and seems the older. It has a hole in the middle of the pedestal to hold a stone 
image or linga. An image has since been recovered which is of the Sarvatobhadra * 5 type. 
There is within the shrine a representation of Siva as Somaskanda 3 ® in the central panel. 

Beginning at the south end of this little shrine and at the back of it looking towards 
the sea is what now looks a comparatively dark chamber, holding a large-sized image of 
Vishnu couchant. (See Plate 9.) 

Then comes the seaward shrine just covering this in front, and of proportions to shut 
off altogether from view on the seaside both the Vishnu and 6iva temples above described. 
This contains a huge lingam , with sixteen fluted faces. These three in Chola times were 
known as Jalasayana or Ksliatriyasimha Pallavesvaram, Pallikond&n and R&jasimha 
Pallavesvaram, respectively, notwithstanding the statements of the epigraphists to the 
contrary. The significance of this will follow. 

The Atiranachandesvara Cave in S&luvanguppam : Plate 23. This Atiranachanda was 
taken to be Nandivarman, the last great Pallava. It looks, on palaeographieal grounds, 
to be a surname of Narasimhavarman II, R&jasimha. 

Vishnu in the lying posture as the Sthala-sayanamurti: Plate 9. ‘This is a recumbent 
image of Vishnu with only two hands; about a fourth of the body should be somewhat 
raised, and the remaining three-fourths should be lying flat upon the serpent bed. The right 
hand should be placed near the pillow, so as to touch the kirita ; the other hand, bent at the 
elbow, should be held in the kataka pose. Or, this left hand may be made to be parallel 
to the body, so as sometimes to touch the thigh. The right leg has to be stretched out, 
while the left should be slightly bent. The image itself should be adorned with various orna¬ 
ments. The eyes must be somewhat opened. The colour of the image should be a mixture 
of black and yellow. By the side of this recumbent figure there should be Bhrgu and 
M&rkandeya, and near the feet, the demons Madhu 'and Kaitabha, w hile on the lotus 
issuing from the navel there should be Brahma. On the back wall of the shrine and above 
the level of the image of Vishnu should be sculptured the images of the Ayudha-puruskas, 
of Garuda, of Vishvaksena, and of the Sapta-rishis, all standing with their hands in the 
anjali pose. On the south wall should be shown Brahma, and on the north wall §iva,—both 
in the sitting posture. Such a group constitutes the uttaina class of Yoga^ayanamurti. If 
the figures of the Saptarishis and V ishvaksena are absent, the group belongs to the 
madhyama class; if the Pujakamunis and Madhu and Kaitabha are also absent, it is 
conceived to belong to the adhama class.’ 37 

In regard to this V dgasayanamurti in the Shore Temple, some of these features adjunct 
to such a representation are wanting. The omission is explained away by the tradition 
that the God was there himself alone and had to exhibit himself to Rishi Pundarika in the 
Y6gasayana. Therefore the usual adjuncts are wanting. Of course the tradition is kept 
up in the modern temple, where the name of the goddess is Bhudevi (the Earth). This 
tradition and the name of the goddess indicate some connection between the locality 
and the V ar&h&vatara of Vishnu. No definite statement of such a connection has so far 
come to my notice. 

The Shore Temple is a feature of the antiquities of MaliAbalipuram, which has been a 
puzzle in archaeology. Being structural, it has been taken for granted that it must have 

3o column with four faces, each face with a head of §iva, the top is surmounted by a head also. 

Siva in the company of his consort Uma and their son Skandha (Subralimanya). 

37 T. A. G., Iconography, pp.90, &c. 
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been a late structure, at least later than the rock-cut ones. But material is now available 
to set these doubts at rest, although more definite light would certainly be welcome. Before 
proceeding to an explanation, the following facts require to be noticed. The original 
structures seem to have been the smaller shrine and the Vishnu chamber behind it, with 
very probably an apsidal vimanam surmounting the Vishnu shrine. As we have it at present, 
this last is covered in front by the larger shrine facing the sea. (See Plate 22.) 

The Chola inscriptions found in Mah^balipuram published in the South Indian Inscrip¬ 
tions , Vol. I, pp. 63-69. go to prove the existence of three shrines (1) Jalasayana or 
Kshatriyasiiiiha Pallavesvaram; (2) Palligondaruliyadeva and (3) Rajasimha Pallavesvaram. 
According to these inscriptions M&mallapuram belonged to Amur N&du of Amfirk6tt&ni. 
No. 40 of the South Indian Inscriptions uses the name Pudukkudaiy&n flkadhiran, 38 fifty, as 
an alternative name for Amur N&du. Amur, a village near by, gives the name both to the 
larger and smaller divisions. Reverting to the names given in these epigraphs to the 
shrines, we have no doubt about the Paljigondaruliyadeva. This can refer only to the god 
on his couch, Vishnu. The names are not quite as clear in respect of the two others. 
Jalasayana-Pallavesvara can have no direct significance, as there is nothing to connect 
Jalasayanam (sleeping on the primeval waters) with Siva. This name can only mean the 
Pallavesvara of the place Jalasayanam, which must necessarily have been an anterior name. 
This would apply more appropriately to the smaller temple looking shoreward than 
to the seaward-looking bigger shrine. Even so there is an error in the name, which 
was according to the almost contemporary authority of Tirumangai Alv&r Talasayanam 
(Sthalasayanam) and not Jalasayanam. The mere proximity to the sea cannot give a 
shrine this name, and the Siva shrine close to the sea has nothing of sayanam (couch), in 
it, containing as it does only a sixteen-sided prismatic lingam. 

The Sea-ward Temple seems built with the design to shut off the Vishnu Temple, 
which Tirumangai Ajvftr describes as a Vishnu temple * w’here Vishnu is in the company of 
Siva, whose proper place is the crematorium.’ 39 The Talasayanam must have got modified 
into Jalasayanam by an error and assumed the alternative Kshatriyasiiiiha Pallavesvaram, 
if Kshatriyasiiiiha made benefactions to the temple by extending and improving it. 40 
R&jasiriiha Pallavesvaram must be the sea-ward-looking temple, which is obviously of later 
construction from its own position. The prismatic linga is quite characteristic of Rajasimha s 
buildings, as a comparative study of Pallava monuments seems to indicate. 41 Rajasimha 
is further described * a very pious prince, the illustrious Atyantakama, the chief of the 
Pallavas, who crushed the multitude of his foes by his power (or spear), whose great 

3 8 This nanio or titlo which means * the unparallelled hero of the new umbrella * seems intended to 
designate Nandivarman Pallavamalla. The first word seems to contain a hint tliat the throne was to 
him a new acquisition and not one coming in hereditary descent. The Kasakudi plates of this 
Nandivarman call the village under gift by the now name Ekadhiramai:galam, which was probably 
in honour of the sovereign regnant. If this interpretation is correct, it is clear that Nandivarman 
restored the tomplo to the status quo ante. (5. Ind. Ins., II. iii. p. 359.) 

39 iSefr © i etfl® sri _ j£2Zerr r lS^t^sQ^® 

&6B8TEi&srR tUBQtjoLC&leos st—dri£GV < tei'P pei'&tu&ru) 

uxsTfifimraeiir vwnQsdrpe* Tirumoli , 1L vi«. 9.) 

to Para. 9, EpigraphisCs Report for 1913. 

*1 Cf. R 5 jatimha • Pal la ve# vara, the Kailufanatha temple at KaQehi. 
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statesmanship was well known, and who had got rid of all impurity (by walking) in the 
path of the Saiva doctrine/ 42 

In his zeal for extension for the Siva shrine he might have consciously thrown the 
Vishnu shrine into the shade, and might even have destroyed parts of it, as that must have 
faced the sea from the disposition of the image now, both in the shore-temple and in the 
more modem temple in the town. The tradition is living yet that this latter was built to 
house the god, left homeless by the pious vandalism possibly of the Pailava sovereign, it 
may even be by his own successor Nandivarman Pallavamalla who was a Vaishnava and in 
whoso time Tirumangai Alv&r probably lived. 

M&mallapuram is not mentioned as a Saiva holy place by either Sambandar or Appar, 
who have composed hymns upon Tirukkalukkunram ; nor even by Sundaramurti, as far as I 
am at present able to make out. It is not mentioned among the recognised Saiva centres 
of worship even now. Tirumangai Alvar celebrates it separately in two parts of ten stanzas 
each, and makes other references besides. Another of these Ajv&rs, Bhutath&Ivar, believed 
to be much anterior to him in time and born in the town itself, refers to the temple by the 
name M&mallai. 43 We have already referred to the primitive character of the bas-relief in 
the Krisknamantapam. 

It seems, therefore, that before Narsimhavarman I took it upon himself to 
beautify the place with the various rock-cut temples and other works of art, it must 
have been a place of Vaishnava worship in some manner connected with one of the oldest 
Vaishnava temples in Kanchi. In one of his verses, Tirumangai Alvar refers to the 
god at Mallai, as ‘ he who was abed in Kachchi/ 44 This may be explained away in a 
general sense, but the reference seems to be specific, and there is some similarity in regard 
to the traditions of both. The shrine in Kanchi referred to is that of Yadoktak&ri 
or Vehka, the only temple referred to in the Perumbdndrruppadai. This poem by 
Rudran Kawan has for its object the celebration of the liberality of Tondaman 
Handiraiyan of Kanchi, and refers to a time certainly anterior to that of Simhavishnu, 
the founder of the great Pailava dynasty, and may go back to the 2nd century a.d! 
It must be remembered that this Simhavishnu himself was a Vaishnava, according to the 
Udayendiram plates of Nandivarman I., Pallavamalla, 4 * while IUjasimha is described 
in the same document as a devout worshipper of Siva (Paramam&liesvara). A Vishnu 
temple in the locality seems quite possible, either of sufficient nearness or remoteness in 
point of time. 


Was the place of sufficient importance to deserve this honour before the age 
of the great Pallavas, specifically before the date of Narasiiiihavanuan I, Mahdmalla, 
whose name was attached to the place even long after the fall of the dynasty. It is in 
point to notice here that it is not only the works of the Alvars that call the place 
Mallai; the same designation is given to it uniformly in the work Nandikkalambakam, a 
Tamil work celebrating the exploits of Nandivarman, victor at Tell&ru. The age of 
this monarch is now definitely fixed. He cam e later, being a grandson of Nandivarman 

43 vam<6 prasiitat Raaaraaika purdrnraardh&n&d (a)gradandAt (u) - 

Subr.ibinan, ah kumard Guha Iva Pram ad i5 varJdat ta janmi 
Saktiksuwari varggo viditabahunaya Saiva siddhanta marge 
Srim&o Atvantak&mal) kshatasakalamalo dhurddharah Pallavnnam 


48 Iyarpd, II, 70. 


v w, ** 4 *» iio. verse . 


44 SJC &* Si—ifteu^grrrs SL^eiruieotev^e ^ai^ujearw. 

43 aimhavishoa-the grandfather of Xarsimhavarman" I, was a devout Vaishnava. 
Plates, S. 1. I., Vol. II, Pt, iii, p. 370) * BhaktyAradhita Vishnu h Simhavishnuh * 


(Udaydndiram 
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Pallavamalla. How far back the name Mallai goes, we have not the means of deci¬ 
ding, but a coin of Theodosius has been discovered of date a.d. 371-395, which would 
indicate, although the evidence must be regarded as but slender, that the place was a port 
of some importance commercially. 48 The genealogy of the Pallavas of Kanchi goes back ten 
generations at least before Simhavishvu the father of Mahendra, the monarch who excavated 
most of the caves of Southern India. 47 If we can take the time occupied by these at about 
two centuries, this will take us to about a.d. 400 from the known dates of Xar&simha 
I. There are three other names to be accommodated perhaps, before we come to 
Vishnugopa of Kaftchi, who suffered defeat at the hands of the Samudragupta—about 
a.d. 350. One of these very early Pallavas, Simhavarman, is said, in the Amar&vati 
Pillar Inscription now in the Madras Museum, to have gone up to the Himalaya to imprint 
his ‘ Idnchana ’ on its face, as symbolical of his universal sovereignty. 48 This is in obvious 
imitation of the crowned kings of the Tamil land, the Chcra, the Chola and the Pdndya. We 
have to look for the particular Pandya, Chola and Chera much anterior to his time—what¬ 
ever that time be. 

This would, under all legitimate canons of criticism, bring us to the earlier centuries of 
the Christian era, and the geographical data of the classical writers ought to give us 
the clue. 

We have already noted that tho Chinese traveller Hiucn Thsang refers both to 
the capital and the port, as if they both had either the same name, or as though they 
could be regarded as the capital and its port, so intimately connected with each other as 
to bo confounded by even an eminently intelligent foreigner such as the enlightened 
* Master of the Law ’ was. Ptolemy, the geographer, writing in the middle of the 2nd 
century a.d. refers to a port, as well as an interior city, named Malange. 49 The Periplue, 

written about 80 a.d., refers to three ports and marts north of the Kaveri; Camara, 

Poduka and Malanga. 60 Without going into the details of this geography here, we 
may take the port Malanga to be the Mah&balipuram that is at present. The description 
of M&vilangai we find in the 6 irupandrruppadai would answer to this very well, as well 
as in Hiucn Thsang’s time, when it was the port of embarkation for Ceylon. The interior 8 * * 
Malange was, according to Ptolemy, the capital of Bassarnagos, which, on the analogy 
of Sorenagos of the same writer, must be the capital of the land of a people Basser, which 
is a Greek modification of Vedar or Vettuvar, who constituted, if not the sole, at least an 
integral part of the population. This possibility requires to be worked up more fully. 

It must be noted in this connection, however, that there is a place containing a Pallava 
cave temple near Tindivanam called, even now, Kilm&vilangai (i. e„ East or Lower 

M&vilangai). Another Malingi (Kan. for M&vilangai) in Mysore is called in the 11th 

century a.d. Idain&ttu Mavilangai. 83 These adjuncts to the two names imply the existence 
of other places of the name in the neighbourhood or about the same region. As far as 
I am able to make out at present, there is no authority for taking Mavilangai to mean a 
country as Mr. Kanakasabai has taken it 83 —the passage of the Sirupdndrrupadai not 
lending itself to that interpretation. If then the capital and the port bore the same name, 

JR AS., 1904, pp. 609 and 636. 

*7 Origin and Early History of the Pallavas —J.I.H. 

43 S. Ind. Ins., voL L, p. 27,11. 33-34. 

48 Ante, vol. XIII, pp. 333 and 368. 

so W. SchofFa Periplue, p. 46, Section 60. 41 PaUuppdftu, S. Iyer’a Edition 

S3 Epig. Katndtar.a , Mysore, Pt. 1, T. N. 34 and 33. S3 The Tamils 1800 Tears Ago. 
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there is some reason for the careful Chinese traveller calling the two places by the same 
name, though different from this one, but well-known in his days. In fact, it is stated that 
to Oym&nattu Nalliyakkodan, the hero of the £ir*pdndrrupadai, belonged tho region 
comprising the cities and fortresses of Amur, Velur, Eyilpattinam, Mavilangai, Kidangil, etc., 
but Kanchi in the same region does not find mention as such. His time, I take it, is 
intermediate to those of Tondaman Ilandiraiyan of KAfichi, and the Yishnugopa of Kanchi 
defeated by the famous Samudragupta. 

This would take us to the vexed question of the origin of the Pallavas, and whether 
the\ were an indigenous dynasty or a dynasty of foreigners. The study of their monuments 
at Mahabalipuram makes it quite clear that their civilization at any rate, mast have been 
Brahmanic; their architecture shews clear traces of its indigenous origin. These would 
support the contention of the Vishnu Purina ,M that the Pallavas were a race of Kshatriyas, 
who fell from their liigh estate by giving up the Vaidic duties enjoined upon them, 
meamng perhaps that they had become Buddhists. When they come into view in South 
India, they seem bent upon making amends for their past remissness by an extraordinary 
amount of zeal for Hinduism. It would seem reasonable to infer that they had as little 

to do with the Pahlavas or Parthians, as their contemporaries the ChAlukyas had to do with 
the Seleukians of Asia. 


Having come so far, it would seem pertinent to ask the question whether these Pallavas, 
who present themselves to us through the antiquities of Mahabalipuram, are the same al 
those known in the locality from the earliest times, or whether these were new-comers. 
That these powerful Pallavas of the dynasty of Narasimhavarman were Aryans in culture 
must now seem clear. There is one particular motive in these buildings that strike one 
as a remarkable feature, and that is the lion-base for the pillars. This, with the maned lion 
upon their corns, seems to indicate unmistakably that they were the feudatories of the 

u * 8 '; h ! .f VanCCd TO * hward8 from acro8s Krishna River, both in the lower and 

IT,TJZ Z; K Se T th 7 ef0re ’ ^ reaSOn t0 ****** between these 
Pallavas and the Pallavas or Kurumbars of the coins, which have for their characteristic 

anXite - v ”!*? ^ remarks of lessor Rapson seem 

ZZlo V ame rC8 Z dth ° Kurumbare ’ a 1*°^ of considerable importance 

be ore the ah century a.d. Between the coins of these two peoples no accurate Lrimi- 

nat on has yet been made. The coins of this region fall into two classes :-(l) Those wEch in 
style bear some resemblance to the coins of the Andhras (eq E C'SI PI TT -« ■■ ■ 

ZZZZZZLTt (2nd '•»•) »• 

e erse type testifies to the foreign trade for which the Pallavas were famous (2) The other 
eta » ofgold and sdver and undonbted* later ; b„. a^h. ,he“ ™ 

r ° m ’*“* ,0 dcl<mi “ «* date. These coins all bear the PMIava 

embl™ the maned l,o„, together trith Kanareso or Sanskrit inscription.-.. 

Mb 

Z^‘'JTZ.T'Z T' 

Nannan had for hi • t ! i Ammg thcm a «*■* chief by name 

-' ^ mtory the ^g 10 " caUcd - m Tam il literature, Pulin4du« round about 

!! Traadation. Original iloko* (16-211. 

18T ,. . , ’ b y E - J - Rapson, Plate V, 16 and p 37 

This ,8 also called in Tamil Konkuoatn (Konkan) 
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the region of Cannanorc now. One of the hill forts belonging to that chief was called £lil 
Mal&i (a hill about 18 miles north of Cannanore now). That hill-fort- had fallen into the 
possession of the northerners, as the Tamils called them (Vadukar), and the territory was 
recovered by a certain Chola King, by name Hanjetchenni, victor at Serupp&li or Pali over 
these northerners (Vadukar). 67 The same incident is referred to in connection with the 
same king in Puram 378. That is for the west coast. In regard to the east, the Tamil 
chief K&ri, ruler of Malai N&du round about Tirukkovilur in the South Arcot District, is 
said similarly to have beaten back an Aryan force which laid siege to his hill fort of Mullur. 6 ^ 
These references in classical Tamil literature make it quite clear that at the commencement 
of the Christian era there was a general forward movement of the northerners (Aryans or 
Vadukar) into South India, which was resisted with all their power by the Tamilians across 
the whole width of the peninsula. The boast, therefore, of the Pandyan ruler, who figures 
prominently in the §ilappadhikaram , that he defeated an Aryan army, and the various 
northern achievements of Senguttuvan seem founded on a basis of fact. The native Kurum- 
bars, therefore, who must have figured in this general opposition, must have been gradually 
overcome by the invaders and their territory occupied completely by the Pallavas, who 
figured prominently in South Indian history at least from the commencement of the 4th 
century a.d. This would satisfactorily account for the hiatus between the Tamilian 
rulers of K&fichi, generally known as Tondairadn, and the later rulers of the same region, 
usually known by the Sanskrit name Pallava, though this is but a translation of the word 
Tondaim&n. 

Special Note. 

The Varilha cave, which is on the canal side of the lighthouse, has not been mentioned 
above, except in Mr. Gopalan’a note. This contains a representation of the Varaha 
Avatara of Vishnu. Being under worship, people are not freely admitted at all times, and 
the cave has often to be given up, as it is difficult to suit oneself to the convenience of the 
priest in charge. It has recently become one of the most important features of Mahabali- 
puram, as it contains the two panels of representations of Simhavishnu and his son 

Mahendravarman, with their queens one on either side of the front verandah of the cave 

(Plates 5 & 6). These are represented with their queens, Simhavishnu seated, while his 
two queens are standing. Mahendravarman is standing leading his two queens, as 
it were by the hand. The sitting figure is that of Simhavishnu, as the inscription on 
the top unmistakably shows, and the standing figure is that of his son, Mahendra¬ 
varman. The discovery of these reliefs increases the probability that the place was 

one of very considerable importance in the days both of Simhavishnu and his 

son Mahendravarman. As we know that Simhavishnu was a Vaishnava, 69 the 

presence of his representation in the Varaha cave would be nothing strange. This 
newly discovered feature enhances the probability that it was regarded as a Vaishnava 
holy place rather than a 6aiva. It would be difficult to explain the presence of the relief 
of Mahendravarman, as traditionally he was regarded as first of all a Jain, later on converted 
to Saivism. Although this by itself is no insuperable objection to the presence of this panel 
of his relief in the Vaishnava temple. The appearance of the relief in company with 
that of his father would perhaps indicate that early in his life, and as a prince, 

who had not developed any pronounced partiality for any of these particular faiths like 

Indian sovereigns generally, he visited this place of worship impartially. Hence the con¬ 
clusion seems justifiable that the reliefs were cut out in the reign of Simhavishnu himself. 
If so, the place must have been of some importance in his reign, and the existence 
of this Var&ha shrine may be inferred from a reference in Tirumangai Alvar’s Peria 


«7 Aka.in 375 or 374 in the MS. copy in the Govt. M 8 S. Library at Madras. 
i* Xarrinai, 170. 59 See p. 28 ante. 
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Tirumoli , (II, 6. 3). On the suggestion made above that in the relief in the Dharmar&ja 
Ratha the two-handed figure (Plate 7) is that of Narasimhavarman, it is just possible there are 
other figures which may very likely represent other sovereigns of tho Pallava dynasty. 
This, however, requires a very careful and quite a detailed examination of all the reliefs 
in the place. 

One further point of very considerable importance is that the cave contains an inscrip¬ 
tion of Nanclivarman Pallava Mai la's 65th year, his latest regnal year so far known. 
The occurrence of this inscription in the cave, taken along with the others to which refer¬ 
ence has already been made, show's that the place was one of considerable importance in his 
reign. This was already inferred from the reference to the locality in the hymns of Tiru- 
mangai Alvar, who was a contemporary of this sovereign. This Alvar's reference to the 
place as still possessed of long streets cannot be regarded as a description of an obscure 
village or a place in ruins. 

We may conclude that the various details given above W’ould justify the inference that 
the place w r as one of some importance, and know*n by the Tamil native terra Ci Mallai,” other¬ 
wise, “ Kadal Mallai ’. When it assumed a certain degree of importance, it probably w T as 
called Mamallai ’ or “ Mamallapuram to distinguish it from other villages of the name. 
It seems probable that Narasimhavarman I took it into his head to beautify the already 
considerable place in his own w r ay, possibly in imitation of what his father did in various 
other places. In so doing, he followed the practice of Indian sovereigns by renaming the place 
with one of his titles, the most striking of which perhaps was at the time c 'Mah&malla.” Hence 
the place enjoyed the alternative designation “ Mahftmalla ", w'hich, written in Tamil, would 
assume the form " Mamallapuram" and is identical with the previous Tamil name. There is 
no need, therefore, to make any effort to derive the one name from the other, being, as they 
are, two different names historically, though by chance they assume the same form finally. 


80 See p. 28, n. 43, ante. 
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ALEXANDER’S CAMPAIGN ON THE INDIAN NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 1 

Notes fbom Exflobations between IJppeb Swat and the Indus. 

By Sol AUBEL STEIN, K.C.I.E., F.B.A. 

Mv recent tour of archaeological and geographical exploration across the Indian North- 
West Frontier led me through a fascinating region, hitherto inaccessible for the most part, 
upon which my eyes had been fixed for fully thirty years. The hill tracts stretching north¬ 
ward beyond the Peshawar border owe their special antiquarian and historical interest to 
two facts. The fertile valleys drained by the Swat river, together with the tribal terri¬ 
tory of Buner south-eastward, had long ago been recognized as corresponding to the ancient 
Vdydna * a country famous in Buddhist tradition. The early worship and culture which 
once flourished there were known to have left their traces behind in numerous as yet unsur¬ 
veyed ruins. But what invests this whole region with an additional historical interest, and 
one likely to appeal to a wider public, anyhow in the West, is the fact that it must have been 
the scene of important events in that arduous campaign which brought Alexander the Great 
from the foot of the snowy Hindukush to the Indus and preceded his triumphant invasion 
of the Panjib. The present account of the explorations carried out by me on this ground 
from March to May 1926 will be restricted in the main to what indications I succeeded in 
tracing of the Macedonian conqueror’s passage. 

Before, however, I proceed to record these and kindred antiquarian observations we may 
pass a rapid glance over the general geographical features of this region. Its central and 
most important part is formed by the territory of Swat, The river which drains the whole 
of it and from which it takes its name (a very ancient one, mentioned already in the Rigveda 
as Suvdstu and by Megasthenes as idavros), descends from the high ice-crowned range between 
Chitr&l and the headwaters of the Gilgit river and joins the Kabul river not far from Peshawar. 
The Sw&t valley is quite alpine in its upper portion where I saw it flanked by magnificent glacier- 
clad peaks rising close to 19,000 feet in height. But below the hill tract known as rdm&l it 
widens greatly, and for a distance of over 60 miles comprises a wide expanse of fertile plain 
on either side, easily irrigated and used largely for rice cultivation. 

Bold spurs descending to the river from the watershed range in the south divide this 
open and rich portion of the main Sw&t valley at two points. Down to the barrier formed 
by the Shamelai spur above the town of Mingaora the valley continues the almost due 
north-south direction it follows in the mountains. From there it turns south-west to where 
the precipitous Landakai ridge forms a natural dividing line between Upper and Lower Sw&t. 
Thence the valley takes a more westerly course, still retaining its fertile riverine plain for 
some 20 miles farther. But beyond, from above the confluence with the Panjkdra, it con¬ 
tracts rapidly. Finally it is through narrow and in parts almost impassable gorges that the 
river forces its way down to the great open plain of the Peshawar valley. Together with the 
numerous large side valleys on both sides, Sw&t is a territory singularly favoured by nature 
and of great potential wealth. Occupied now by Path&n tribes, comparatively recent inva¬ 
ders, Sw&t has for the last four centuries or more suffered greatly from a state of chronic dis¬ 
order, such as seems endemic in that race when left uncontrolled by some strong power.. 

South of the lower part of Sw&t lies the open plain of the Peshawar valley, the ancient 
Oandhdra, drained by the K&bul river and now, as of old, the most important district on the 
North-West Frontier. It has always served as a passage wide open for invaders of India 

1 Reprinted, with the kind permission of the author and the Council, Royal Geographical Society, from 
The Geographical Journal for November and December 1927. A few paragraphs onJ), w c re a © to 
arrangements preparatory to the tour of exploration, have been omitted — Jt.-Editob. 

a For the sake of convenience we may continue to use this long -accepted Sanskrit iorm of the 
though the researches of Professor F. W. Thomas and M. Sylvain L6vi have proved the true form or the 
name, as attested by Buddhist Sanskrit texts, to be UtfiylLm lor OddiySna ; cf. JR AS., 1905, p. 401; Journal 
Asiatique 9 1915> 1, pp. 105 sqq> t and below, p. 12. 
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from the north-west. Where the barren but picturesque hill range dividing the Peshawar 
valley from SwAt rises higher and takes a decided turn to the north-east it throws off a branch 
at right angles, which runs down to the Indus and encircles the territory of Buner. Less 
extensive and lees fertile than Sw4t and accessible from it by a number of comparatively easy 
passes, Buner seems always to have shared the political fate of its northern neighbour. As 
we follow the main range above the left bank of the Sw4t river farther up, its height steadily 
increases and its character as the great divide between the Sw4t river and the Indus becomes 
more defined. 

The valleys which run down from this watershed towards the Indus, though not large, 
are still comparatively open and fertile and hold now a Path4n population closely allied with 
that of Sw4t. But above the mouth of the Ghdrband river the Indus valley rapidly contracts 
into a succession of narrow and very difficult gorges comprehensively designated as the Indus 
Kohist4n. The small independent communities of Dard speech which are settled there, 
together with those to be found in T6rw41 and elsewhere on the headwaters of the Sw4t river 
may safely be recognized as a remnant of that pre-Muhammadan population which once 
held Sw4t and the adjacent tracts, and which the Path4n invasion has driven back farther 
mto the mountains or gradually absorbed. The great height of the snowy range separating 
this portion of the Indus valley from the Sw4t river drainage sufficiently explains why there 
is no need to pursue our rapid survey in this direction further. 


Turning now to the west we find Upper Sw4t bordered by the territory known as Dir 
and drained by branchy of the Panjkora ; this joins the Sw4t river before the latter emerges 
on lie plain of the Peshawar valley. The tract on the northernmost headwatere of the Panj- 
kdra, in respect of its forests, its ample grazing-grounds and its remnant of Dard-speaking 
hffimen resembles the corresponding portion of Upper Sw4t. Here too the landowning 
population in the lower valleys is PathAo. But neither in size nor in natural resources cai^ 

throueh r it C mr n i Wlth SWAt ’ and it3 P ° litiCal im l ,ortAIlce » due solely to the fact that 
through it leads the direct route connecting Chitr41 and its Hindukush passes with the North- 

Vest Frontier. Crossing the Panjkora to the west the Path4n tribal tract of B4jaur is reached 

Xt™ :^ h k x 


campaign in L region ~ SZSZSS KSt ^ 

review the main historical data to be gathered about H,»,’ ^ 0 convenient rapidly tc 

«1 records. Those notices hare beJXdiXd LTTT ,* he >v “ il * bfe cl * s3i ' 
them is readily accessible in the late Mr Vincent Smith’- * p ' Cnt!ca 60001106 ol 

review may be brief.3 Alexander in the snrin t qot th Earl y History of India ’, oui 

towards the K6h i-d4man above Kabul ‘ There hVstren^h^ H | a ^ USh ^ BaCt " a 
upon this part of the present AfghanistAn two veare . f ^ hened * he hold he had secured 

campaign.—The re can be no doubt that as taigas the^mttry'west oiThe Tndna 
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this enterprise meant, in theory at least, but a reassertion of the sovereignty of that Persian 
Empire to which he claimed succession and which down to the last Achaemenidian * King of 
Kings * had its satrapies right up to the Indus. At Nikaia, a place not yet exactly determin¬ 
ed, in the upper valley of the KAbul river he divided his army. One large force waa to move 
to the tract of Peukelaotis (Sanskrit Pushkalavati , safely located near ChArsadda, north-east 
of Peshawar) and to effect the submission of the country as far as the Indus. The other 
corps was led by Alexander himself into the hill country to the north of the KAbul river, 
obviously with a view to securing the flank of his main line of communication along it. 

The details of the route followed on Alexander’s operations against various towns by 

the river called Khoes ” and against the tribe of the Aspasioi cannot be determined. But 
it may be considered as certain that they took him for a considerable distance up the large 
and populous valley of the K&nar river. 4 Geographical facts make it equally clear that the 
scene of subsequent operations, when he had crossed the mountains and moved east, 6 was 
the present BAjatif. This is rendered quite certain by the mention of the river Guraios, 
which had to be passed by the Macedonians before Alexander could lead them into the coun* 
try of the Assakenoi; for the identity of the Guraios wdth the PanjkAra, coming from the 
mountains of Dir and flowing east of BAjauj* before it joins the SwAt river, is well established. 6 
No definite attempt can be made to identify the localities mentioned west of the Guraios, as 
long as BAjauf remains inaccessible for research. 

With the passage of the Guraios or PanjkAra we are brought close to the territory which 
directly concerns us here ; for it has long ago been recognised that the country of the powerful 
nation of the Assakenoi, the invasion of which was begun after crossing the river, could be 
no other than SwAt. The numerical strength of the nation and the size of the territory held 
by it are sufficiently indicated by the numbers recorded by Arrian for the army (*‘ 2,000 cavalry 
and more than 30,000 infantry, besides 30 elephants ”) which had gathered to oppose 
Alexander’s advance. Yet we are told that when the barbarians saw Alexander approaching 
they did not dare to encounter him in the open, and dispersed to their several cities in order 
to defend them. 7 

From this and the account of the several sieges which followed the inference seems justi¬ 
fied that the Assakenoi, though a brave race, could not have been addicted to those fierce 
and very effective methods of fighting which make the present hill tribes along the barren parts 
of the North-West Frontier so formidable opponents on their own ground. From the superior 
type of the abundant structural remains still extant in SwAt from early Buddhist times, and 
from what we know through the Chinese pilgrims* account of the character of its inhabitants 
&t a later period, it may, in fact, be safely concluded that the material civilization and cul¬ 
ture prevailing in that region in Alexander’s time and for centuries after was far higher than 
those to be met with there now, or among the semi-barbarous PathAn tribes holding the bar¬ 
ren hills from the Mohmand country down to WaziristAn. Nor should it be forgotten that the 
possession of lands so fertile as those of SwAt, combined with the enfeebling effect of the rice 
cultivation preponderant in its valleys, tends to have a debilitating influence on the 
inhabitants. This is apparent even from the present PathAn population, and must have 
asserted itself also in the case of its earlier occupants. 

As regards the ethnography of the region through which Alexander s hill campaign took 
him, two points may con veniently be noted here. That the invaders classed the inhabitants 

* See my remarks on the importance of the Kilnar valley and the indications pointing to its ha\ g 
been the ecene of those operations, in ‘ Serindia,’ 1, p. 3. 

6 Cf. Arrian, ‘ Anabasis,’ IV. xxiv. 

6 See ‘ Serindia,’ 1, p. 2, note 2. The difficulty of the passage across the Guraios which Arrian, IV, xxv, 
specially comments upon, is illustrated by the experience of the British forces when .operating against 
Bajaur from the SwAt side and across the Panjkdra in 1905 and 1907. 

7 Cf. Arrian, ‘ Anabasis,’ IV. xxw 
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as Indians i* certain, This fully agrees with what we know from la tor records a boot the 
Indian character of the civilization and religion which prevailed before tho Muhammadan 
conquest along the whole KAbtil river valley from the Hindukush to the Indne. At the 
same time there is good reason to believe that the languages then spoken ia that region and 
hi the adjacent hill tracts, including SwAt, wore not Indian, but belonged to that 
dent branch of Aryan speech, designated os Durd ur TJardir, which still Jmo jto rrpre^’Tita- 
tlvts 111 the valley a south of the Hindukush from Kilfuistda to Kashmir* In fact, I havo 
shown elsewhere that the very name Aatnktimi, in its relation to the corresponding Sanskrit 
form of Ahnala, an Attested among tribal design atfan* of the Indian North-West, tiear* dia- 
tinct philological evidence to the Dard (speech of those to whom it was applied.** 

That the territory held by the Asset kenoi was a largo one and comprtied the whole of iho 
present SwAt, together probably with Bnncr and the vallcv* to the north of the latter, 1* clear ; 
for the operations witich were needed for their effective subjugation, extended, os the clrt-ssi- 
cal records show, from the Pftnjkfir* to the right bank of the Indus. The Recounts given by 
both Arrian and Curtius Of thesis operations, though recorded in some detail, do not suffice- 
m thfl absence of local mvestigaiiona-io fix with any critical a,mr™ the position of the sites 
which they mention. Only for the initial H Uge* of Alexander'* match through this largo tern- 
tory wi, definite guidance available, and that supplied by plain geographical facto. Tt is 
am t t m eluc ent 1 imes, us at present, the direct route, and the onlv uuu ol any ini pot- 
!“■, mt,st J hAVe !od { ™ a «» ^jWra through Taifleh and across the M *y saddle of*Katptl. 
rnto he wide open vafcy which rtretohre duwo from Wirnh to the SwAt rivor and to if* -tretc 
pcftUy important eroding now guarded bv the fort of Qiakdare 

TO ! J “rT,"*- **«■ *™> «*> ™y «» 

Jfjjj An" T "™' ta r> iKen the moat fertUe «QJ pop,,fen, portion of ih» 

KC °^,’ 1 Ak “" fc '' 1 ““PfJB" a thrawhL (bn* idllUt 

.olio UA ib-tA^A^ >«^v contompo,^. <MMp 

tliDHF riftrf 4 rr Tlio -**--* ftttftdk Massaga, which was tii& greatest ciiv in 

to iw “ ■* tLp — 01 c. i*> 

brought J up SltasttW?! 1°?!? whicb ' engine* had l*on 

furnishes no due as w the position'd Msssfif ^ tS? “P**** 1 * 1 "* But L ? 

hy Curtius VTU t n r i ; -, L ®* 1 llor t ^ 0e ® elaborate description recorded 

'tt ™ VtSCh Mh afid ™ aft prodded the dty 
L Srj; J TiV et PnMWat Ai ^ exammed by 

indicates.® Until further search i m.d am ^r Mnib!i,lg thtMe th “ de8CTiption 

expre^ag the belie! that the site of Vasea.-a m ^ TIT l 1 ^ ^ 

down h, SwAt than has hi Lb mo bre.i ** *“ fOT fflT,her 

viol soil wltieh in to he funnel there t ' ' J!,y to *^ e vponsc of fertile ullu* 

and rich portion of * *" ^ >— a ^ P<>P^ 

iKtm greatly i^^ed iu mieieat just os “ ml .*^ tar ? 1Tnporlalue miL,t hflve 

It to the open pl«i„ rf <; 0L[ ]) lAra Jt ' m ' “ now - b Y ««* of direct uurerec from 

Alexander, ha ving hocn bmught bv Ida J^bTf,™, ^ ^ very unlikely that 

~ '* Bee Stain, 'Serindii,' | ipp , 4 ^-—- ™ ]*mT and the Fanjkflra atralght to Low er 

< he fitly, w'tiili* ti> ioulh'a!Id U’ T7^ ^ 0,1 brt *» Wed appr^h 

«h* l»* of whirl, iey i!nu^h« mU yawning ah222S a ^JJ^ ^ &«* *'P P*™** Twks, at 

ditch of mighty la^jur d^wn thHr tr^r ■, d m ^ ut Bjgwi tfi vm&t depths whil* * 

Hiroundfid With a WBU 3i p i at tb iu i-i»>.rJ - ? the Han nf d.fjTUie. The city was Wl 

■ w ' 6t<!> i e ‘- ^Criadlo, ■ Invwwa of ludi., 1 PP . W "l- 
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SwJt, could Sjiflve csirriLtl bin opsrsttonB fur up thfi main n%, Ml bos been supposed , 10 bc- 
firn he had seemed his rear and the direct Liu of communication wirh the rcet of ilia array 
on the lower Kiitml river. For this it was Tn^wary find to defeat such reiHBfanrp ns that, 
important lower portion of Swit was bound to Imre offered to the invader. 

Two points recorded in comiectica with the raptiiK of (ifttfvc to he briefly 

noted here. One L- the mention made of 7,000 Indian mercenaries brought from a distance 
who rimrnd in the defence of the place, Lind ultimately after is,- capitulation mode a min 
endeavour to regain their home-: and in that attempt wen" exterminated. The employment 
by a Incal chief of <to [urge a paid contingent Trout outride clearly indicates eonrfitiona of 
organized defence wholly dlfleront from thow with which a modem invader of tribal terri¬ 
tories! on the North-Wetd Frontier w ould have to reckon. In the niwond place attention may 
wefi bo called to the fact that in spite of the recorded great valour of the defenders, Arrian a 
account puts Lite total loss suffered hv Alexander in the course of the four days' siege at only 
twenty dire men. In the cheap price paid for this surer** wv may recognize n proof of the 
aanendaucy which the Macedonian force of highly trained and wor-hanienml veterans derived 
in addition to nil other advantages, from the persttsdon of superior armament; for both 
Arrian ant! Curtins specially testify tn the oviTnuHteriiip effect which thu UsS'Of thi> b«utfg- 
era' war engines, including movable towm anti powerful Imllishc, had upon the 
dofemk-ra. 

For tracing the further course Of Alexander* operatkmrf itl Swilt wa can fortunately avail 
ouradvea uf a [chreolojaeal as well os topograph iealindieotlonH Anion' 1 tells ita that Alexander 
“ then dispatched Kninw to Batin, bdievine that (the inhabitant#) would eapitulnt* on 
learning of the Ciipturv of Malaga, He further sent Attalos Alketas, and Demotrioa the 
Cavalry leader to 6ra, another town, with instruction* tn invest the town until he himydf 
arrived. A molU modi' from the latter place against the troop# under Alhctas ™ inputted 
by tho Mhflodoniiirai without difficulty and the fnhnbi touts driven buck within their wails. 
With Koinofi mat Lera did not fam w-1! at Batin . for its people trusted to tho strength of 
tlifl position, which wan very elevated and everywhere carefully fortified. ™J mad* no sign 
of Surrender. 

“ Alevandw on learning this sot out for Bszsnsi. But having come to know that some 
Of the neighbouring barbarians, prompted to this by Atiurm, 11 wire pwpering by St«lth 
to enter 6ra r he firat marched to Ora. Koines was insfructeil U> fortify u strong P°^ ition 111 
front of Bazira, to leave in it h garmon sufficient to keep the inhabiUntS from undisturbed 
atom to their lands, and to lead the red of hb force to Alexander. When the people of 
Baairn saw Koines departing with the greatest portion of Ms troops, they mida light uf the 
[remaining] MAoedonians ns antagonist* no longer equal to themsfivr*# and descended to the 
plain. A sharp encounter named in trhich fim hundred barbarians were hilled and over 
toventy taken prwonere. The rant And together into the town and were more strictly than 
over debarred from suwr*» to the land by those in the fortified portion, 

Subsequently, wo ore told, when tho inhabitants of Baxira Iranud of the fall of Ora 
they Iasi heart and at the dead of night abandoned the town. 

I Indie ve the convergent evidence of position, rcimvitm and name timlks n3 to local* 
Bwin safely at the cotiRpiciiotifl hill which rises with precipitous rocky stop™ n o\e t t e t 
hank of the RirUt river near the large village nf BEr-ltot and on * rt P •" rmilJ * ^ un 
ancient fortification. Bfr-idf— this in the name an l heard it regularly nard by tic local 
people, the " Jiari-kot " nf the map being tho form prefe rred for sonw reaton in th e Faraian 


* # Sc* V, SmUJi p *Ewfy HfoPtt o\ Initw/|J. 

U Cf. Arrian. Y. xxvii. 5 s ITWlMflft* fot- n'/., t'| K ® . .... * 

II By A bison a i»nwrat Uw king of llw tcerilury kawm frw» Krta*krit «';*«« by Ito name d i. wire 
and iwwtad in the lower oml middle IiIIIh betwwn ilia and Cber.-b. n..-r*; In Alexander e ■™« 1 « 

cfimpriscU i *w 4 IltbjfttajiHi^inS, 5 tnanal,. Ip ^ "l* ^ * Wf 
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correspondence of scribes and Mullahs—is & considerable place situated at the point where 
the three large and well-cultivated valleys of Kandag, Najigrfim. and Kar&kar. descending 
from the watershed range towards Buner, join and debouch on the Sw&t river. Where the 
broad spur flanking the Kandag valley on the west approaches the left bank of the river it 
curves round to the north-east. -After descending to a low and broad saddle near the village 
of Guratai it rises again with bare rocky' slopes and ends abruptly in a rugged isolated hill, 
washed at its northern foot by the river. This hill, known as Bir-kot-ghundai (“ the hill of 
Bir-k6t ”), terminates at its top in a bold rock pinnacle, with a triangulated height of 3,093 
eet. Its maximum elevation above the point where the united stream passing Bir-kof 
village joins the river is close on 600 feet. 

The hill is roughly crescent-shaped and falls off on its convex side towards the river with 
precipitous rocky slopes very difficult to climb and in places quite impracticable. On the 
concave side to the south the central portion of the hill is lined with unscalable crags, cul¬ 
minating in the rock pinnacle already mentioned. Towards the south-west the hill runs out 
in a narrow roeky-ridge, utterly bare throughout and in addition, for the last 300 feet or so 
’ Veiy Steep - The south-eastern extremity of the hill which runs down towards 
Bir-kot village presents a rocky crest and for the most part is also verv steep. But here and 
here the slope affords room for small terraces, and these are covered throughout with debris 
from stone walls of roughly built habitations and with abundance of potsherds. 

(Fia i\ la 0 C ll .£ k^gest of these terraces there rises an imposing stretch of wall 

fcJ'vl’t* r m T * ’ UJtW1 ( t \ r0Ugl but carefull y stone slabs, to a height of close on 50 

ll th!fortS Z:Trit &h0Xlt an(l facing t0the *>»«,-east, L wall proteot- 

less than elsewhere ' w ti° * ° P ? n tbat 8 ‘ de ^ore the natural difficulties of attack were 
less than elsewhere. At the same time the rnvumri £n_ 1 , , 

siderably the level space available on the on ThilSl T ^ ^ to 

W thp villas *nc\ v wa ^» ^hich is clearly visible from the lands 

St T e5 J * t W resi ““«'y the -me height to the north. It torn,, 
there a bastion-like projection, and then with » m • , 

precipitous rocky ravine which nms down to the river Frmftt T™** ?!, ° * 

valtation, S- .n.t ,e» we„ pre*™,, „ , Jcabf £ £,t£ 

where a small mound marks the north-western end i i , “ 7 

top the wall turns for short stretches to the south j ' C ,'’ < cround on fortified hill- 
towers or has,ion, (Fig. 2,..-£Lp££££ T Km ‘" U 

top which was exposed to attack from the previomlv mention” I™ ^'"'i th *‘ , “°° t tll ° 
the saddle above Gurutai. P ' mentioned narrow ndge descending to 

From the point where the wall turns tn th* ... 

a short distance. The hiU is crowned here with sheer T/ 8 7 C °“ W b ° foUowed oldy f ° r 
to make it unassailable from the plain Here tt ahff8 > and no fortification was needed 

steeply to a height of about 60 feet above the lcvo^J ♦ puinac ! e aIread y refcrred to **"■ 
The sides facing this bear remains of anc cut ma* l **"* by the 1684 ° f the hiUt0p - 

This and the abundant pottery Tebl7t^^Z7 ^ ™ room for ^ 

this steep knoll had been turned into a kind < f L ^ ^ an< * 8umnu * c ^ ea rly indicate that 

The level ground of the eircumvallat^ areaTnt T*" ** * ^ 

north-west to south-east, with a maximum width of H top mea8l,res over 200 - Vttrda frora 
walls cover the whole of it, marking badly decayed hr h tor ^ ’T* 8 ' P,enty ° f ,0W ’ ndned 
of about 12 feet above the bastion at the south east* totl ? ns - A mound ri8in f? to » height 
completely destroyed stApa. dno,h.r,„dsem„r.rbw,, C jlr y f 7 T'™ °' “ 
western extremity of the area might also be taken t mound at the opposite north- 

broken pottery which lie thickly on its top and II & ^ uned 8>1, P a , but for the masses of 

pottery which were picked up at this site show^ ^ 7- °f decorated pieces of 

at approximately datable ruins of UuoerSTrtif „„„t'7’ ' n v ‘ ew °f subsequent finds 
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What time I could spare for this ancient stronghold from the survey of the numerous 
and interesting Buddhist ruins in the several valleys above Bir-kot would not allow of any 
attempt at excavation. But on the line of wall protecting the north-western end of the 
hilltop (Fig. 2) we came upon curious relics of the means once employed for its defence. We 
found there numbers of round water-worn stones, undoubtedly brought from the 
river-bed, of different sizes such as would be used for slings or as heavier missiles. In one 
heap, which a little experimental digging revealed as one of the ruined towers, there came to 
light not less than thirty-eight “ rounds ” of such antique ammunition. 

An assured water-supply was essential for the occupation of the site as a stronghold, 
and in this respect the hill of Bir-kdt was very favourably situated. A main branch of the 
Swat river flows round the rocky northern slopes and washes their base so closely that no 
practicable track can be found there. The steepness of the eroded slopes shows that the 
nver must have flown past there for agC 3 . It is certain that as long as the hilltop was defend¬ 
ed it was very difficult for an enemy to cut off access to the river-bank. There inignt have 
been defences on this side also; for when I descended from the hilltop, in places with diffi¬ 
culty, on the slope to the west of the above-mentioned ravine I noticed remains of old walls 
and everywhere abundauoe of ancient potsherds. WaUed-up terraces and remnants of old 
foundations clinging to the rocky slopes were found also to the east of the ra\ ine. 

There is some reason to suppose that the occupants of the ancient fastness were not 
content to trust for the safety of their water-supply entirely to the natural defence provided 
by the precipitous slopes. I had been told of two rock-cut passages leading into the hill from 
above the river, and on my descent from the top was shown the entrance to one of them at an 
elevation of about 180 feet above the river. The height of the entrance is only about 4 feet at 
the outside. But once a low doorway, built with masonry of the peculiar type familiar from Bud- 
dhist structures in Gaiulhara. is passed, the height oC the galler}, vaulted ^ ith horizontal courses 
of roughly cut slabs, rises to over 10 feet. The width of the gallery between the masonry 
lining is about 3 feet. In places this lining had fallen and left the rock walls bare. I could 
ascend the gallery only for circ . 16yards, where 1 found it blocked by fallen rock. ecesses or 
a square bolt on either side of the low doorway showed that it could be closed from the nisi e. 

After descending the precipitous slope to about 100 feet above the river, I was shown 
the exit of another tunnel further to the east. It could be entered ony wit some 1 c j , 
and looked in places more like a succession of natural rock fissures which had been utilized 
by man. Here, too, ancient masonry of the Gandhara type was to be seen in p aces over ic 
distance of some 25 yards which alone was possible of ascent. Large a en oc's o 
barred progress beyond. Judging from the local reports both passages had o ten jeen - a 
for “ treasure.” Only thorough clearing, which would claim time and adequate preparations, 
could furnish definite evidence as to their direction and purpose. But that ont o » 

not both, were meant to provide safe access to water for those holding t e orti ct 1 op 

appears to me distinctly probable. . . , , 

The great antiquity of the site and its prolonged occupation are abundantly attostodby 
the plentiful finds of coins which are made on the top of the Bir-kdt hill and on its slopes, 
especially after rain. Most of the coins arc melted down promptly or, in the case of gold and 
silver pieces, find their way down to dealers at Peshawar or Rawalpin 1 . u € ™ 
rapid search made at Bir-kSt village seeared me a large mUcellaneoue electron «* 
coins of pre-Muhammadan date. The specimens range from issues ° 1C 11 ° . . 

Indo-Parthian kings and of the Indo-Scythian or Kushana ru era <- own ° . t 

which preceded the downfall of the Hindu Shfthi dynasty before Mahmud of ^zna, alwut 
the beginning of the eleventh century. Most numerous are pieces issue } fi ’ 

and otlTteto-Scvtluan kiegs rrho exercised extensive rule on the north-treatem eonhnee 
of India daring the first century b.c., as well as specimens of the copper L 0 ina o e o 
Kushana Emperors who succeeded them. 
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But coin Qmk) uf llicsc curly periods art) not nn nlin wl to tbs Uir-hOf hill .aIon<5. They 
Art? wiy fiN|iunit too At the numerous *iU"-, tuurk'il l*v reumiiw of Bmldhiitl KincluuMsi 
Mini ancient saukrocntwhich I was abb to trace in the vicinity of llir-bjf- Tillage and in 
the ei fa rallevn which tlehnur.li there, The reunite of tli<- rapid arehiHalugioa] surrey I was 
Abb to carry out during (he four day* of March, whib my wrap stood at Blr-liit conclusively 
prove that Eir-kut muit have Iwwi the centre of n populous mid iiupurlant tract during the 
centuries which immediately preceded ami fullower! the ttcgmniiig of the i 'liristian era. The 
grunt nuUiTLti odvautagra for duFimrr which the indited rock-girt hill uf Bir-kot offered, uru 
likely to hove been appwoiiitad Jong before tiic period tn which tin oldest of the coins there 
found belong Only systematic excavation could -.how how fur bode the ocrup.ition of the 
stronghold dat vr. Bui tliat it exfe’cd c Iready jii the time of Alexander's invasion, and that 
it Li tbo place to which Arrian s sttcuui nf ihc fiicje of fkziru ttli'is, can. 1 think, t» pitiretl 
by convergent topographical and philological evidence. 


To take the topographical indie,it inn* first, it fe ulnar that, tho Uir-kot hiU fully answers 
the dcuvripliun given of the position Of fiazira. " which was very derated and carefully forth 
fled, It is easy to understand why no rapid success could l>e gained there by the farce under 
Koiuos, and why Alexander while himself marching upon Ora wa* content, instead of attempt¬ 
ing a direct Htegu of Bjzlra. to leave a small portion uf Koines' troops behind fur the purpose 
of ni;i skills; i he ‘jtroiigkold. The hill of Bir-ltm was a plan- verv difficult tn take by nnvthiig 
kus (him u protracted and arduous sie-te |r «bn was a position from which it was rasv for 
Alexander a opponents to block the main road leading tip the Swil vidk-v nit! to interfere 
with Whatever operations he might wish to carry out in that direction. Hence the order to 
fvoinos " to fortify a strong poahiun in front of Buzin." .tod “ to lam* in ii ,i gairison sufit- 
dent to keep the inhabitant* fmm unditturbed awes* to thi-ir lawk.’ Wlium that fortified 
camp i* likely to have stood ft Ii impoodble to state. But from what 1 ,aw of the ground it 
appears to tne that the devilled area now oecnpad mainly by graveyards just above the point 
where *> *« counug from the Kotiknr and KanrUg valleys mret, about halt a mile from 
the foul uf the Bir*k«i hill, would hare well nerved the tactical needs Sjl ™-w 

On t\w pbtlologioal Rule it fa Cflay to pnm Hint the mmo EhMi r ■ the castle uf Bit'' 
it, lint port lire direct plisnotlo ilcriviuiv* of tbs ,indent inline ivhieli Hie tirrrlc 

f„™ a™ intend,,! to remind,ICC. The 0«l Idler {. *„ . .. [o , ft. 

ilcrnig rf both be pristtri recdlnlj n,..l ilic ... reini.v.™,.! common in ihc 

Itulo-Ajysri»i D«.lc letups,bnt not kemen to tl„ Greek nlphnlret, „„,i .ire erf. ltd, 

£T - v "" , v t *** * Cim:l - “wi«- o' ta%™» — m#i 

to lire very no, period tnll, reLid. „ ,i„ here <wWwi, Hu, „ £ C Lt 

legends of coin, smd by ruler, on the Nerth-Wee. Frootim trithin Hires eentafet of AH*- 

khsroshtl, egond ol I . corns re„d m c! bvZcionire, H,c Oreok legend nf lire obverse, rrlulo 

Tll'"1 f ,“ “ Kbiir.ret.llii script on lire revcw „l his coin 

M Jh Olio . Th t«o ludo Sc.clh»n king, „].o „c k nore„ , mm , llG | r u k , . t . 

Asm and A^iLuioi and who^c oolni am f&um? w^k e - 

t , v , rtnr , ,-■ . tl . !; ’f. i a " ,l!i ^‘Wd'hg frequency nl nites of HwAt. are 
call«i As* and Ayihta * thou- Kharo^hth, leg^ On llt , Omckskfa of the coiimge M 


by Ihc founder uf tin? KushaUft dy-nasty Lu name 


KtawWM lesend cl tbs roes™, tendw „ ,, v k^TEL? S f l ^Ti ”if“ T 

KSass«- ?** -«?% * ass 

m th e httxk wnuii^ Of t he obrmo, am] by Yaw in ,he Kbaroahthi of ilic revere t* 


n Sm ri-j. 

i * Cf. iWJ. 


Whit,h™d, - CAtakigoc e,| Coin* in .| pe j. an .„ ( , .■ x „ 

l, pp, LOf #W„ 133 iffj., l:e. On wniffi tuiaiaf Ko*<ilo Kadnlil-oM A 


rappoond mecdunr, the tint part of tW name U “ lld * l 

of. ibid., pp, |» HT nt>1 ^ ** tim legend a. Kmjvi* or Ku^ i 

Scs Marcjuori t pji* LHia *j p 
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Trom tins form */hjiru : * j%v-'ru it is not difficult to trace tlao yrud-jal phonetic 

rliang* into /£rr or fhr. fn tbs development cf ulf Indu-Aryan languages* as illustrated! by 
tbe tnin-ufton from 8uiv;krif into Pefikrit mid from this into the modern Indo Amm verna- 
eiilari, the elision of intervocalic taediw j and y L* a well-known nil*?, and thte holds good 
iibu of tbs related DanJic bnj^iagEflta. The subsequent reduction of thv resultant diphthong 
flf in ^Enira into ; or i is a phonetic chongn for which ana logics are equally plentiful m the 
two langufiifO gruajudJ, In ihti wne way ike disappear ain't: uf the final abort vowe! under 
llio uiflut>nco of the ofma accent mi the prn ultimata conforms to 0 phonetic law uniformly . 
observed in aJI modem fndo* Aryan nitd Da [die venuunilmiB. Thun wb can account without 
any difficulty for the sQti6c*aivu change of (Bayira) > The addition of 

the designation i&t. “ omtk f fort 4 {Sanskrit koi&t], to the name ih mulily iiiiderKtcMxi, the 
term ifif being generally applied to any fortified place throughout the North-West of India, 
whatever the langna^e Apalwni* 

In vipw of what ha }.:■•+ Fiecu veiled as to the pmbnhlr pronunciation of the rnmnn ne+ 
curded by Arrian m Rarim it w of special Interest to note that we Ibid the same place men- 
tioaod hy Curtins under the nunc of F< irri~ T \ lisa notion, wry hrfiif, follm.vs upon the account 
of the Operations which Arrhiti mo!.- clearly ivkk-* o?i having taken place in the eOuntry of the 
Aspapiol and fhiin&bj, iV., In RAjaur- We ant 1 told that Alexander, u hewing crossed the 
river Khonapes, left Koiiioa to besiege on opulent city —the mhubitanti culled it Bdra—whilo 
ho hlnift>lf went on to Mm-ugn ' I huTo elsewhere Indicated th# reasons for Iwheving with 
Marquurt that by the KliCtflpea the FanjUum is meant, which Arrimi mure correctly eoJb 
Cumlw* 1 , Though»hirfrius, manifestly by error, makes the ot Bein simidtineoiis with, 
instead of Bul^qm-n 1 to, that of Malaga (Miidauga), yot there can be uo doubt, in view” of 
tlifi reference to K itaoe, that the Eoira he mentions is identical veil h Arrian^ Bazira, His 
form of ihv, panto ih obrinudy hut Another Attempt to reproduce the indigenous designation 
of *BftpTA or ^ BayIm. 

Curtins tells us nothing mom of Liu stronghold now aafi-ly located at Xiir-k<H + From 
Arrian, tun, we only learn that the people of lS4iiro h when they bon.nl of the fall uf flra, 11 Idftt 
heart and at the dead c?( night a^jautluncd thu town ; [they lied to the took]# Thus tho other 
burharkiiH* too .did ; leaving tti^ir towns, they all fled to Iho rock in that country called Aamofl." 
Befom we follow ArrintTK narrative furthrr io onltiir to look for the probable of Ora And 
then Lo trace the ton? position ol that much diseefijed fastnw» of Aonm*, I may note Lch; 
two ebeervatbmi iK iriri" on thin flight of the pcoplo of BusdiTi. One ia that in the test of 
Arrian the worth of which the rendering hn* been put above into bsadtobl have been treated 
as an tatcrpoktJoii, rightly nn It Hcema. by ftoinc editor. Hence the text does not necssjcirijy 
imply tbit they. Uv\ IM to the "rods of Auruu*, TIi«- other U that topographical consider* 
atioiis to me diatkmtly avcr/Jd from this in f . fl rpretaUon. 

Weflhidl jwp that riu- poriitinn of Aoniuamust - irkinly be looked for ok™ to the Indu*. 
iSon the KhorloriE dktaiiCe froai Rir l.C*[ to tm3 F poiul on the right bank of the Indue where a 
hmfa*tnc 3 « co m-K pending in general featiiivd to Aomui Could powiibly he sit luted, is Over 32 

im the crow flict*. and to tlie ^rntr nf Pfr-^ar, where I belkVO Aonaos to l»s Joeai^t la fully 

w VI . Qilvrf^tiy **PoUAct* PldAi'iM* aihI Mudcni mAca/ k in faDALB* n^ca taagu- 

dJ Noftb-Wiihfiti Indii, k ]jp. iaa Bg, 

t T <3rier&oi3, “Tin? Phoawkpgy of the Modem Indo-Ar 3 "«u In « IS&5, pp. 40! 

*?-. 410, 

14 CL Orierwh. hr. rtf., p. 400. 

ig Tiw Iltti i k#l ip qmlo ccunmofi in TofloJ nAKi^a of HindukuvJi vpJJeyir, I Eke find Tuii^ir r whtr* 

natdifl langun^iu c-p ipoifOEi, and in uisd nine irpiiratdy in Pasibtw 

Sei- 1 Hl^orta AEc-snndn.' VIC *. 

Cf. 'i^krindiBr'' l r p. &uto Mai-quart^ 1 Cntarsuchuagca swr Ocschichto vua ErOLn, 1 5 pp r 

243 fg. 
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40 miles. The straight line to which these measurements apply would lead right across a 
succession of strep hill ranges, and if a route following easier ground along valleys and across 
passes were chosen, the distance would certainly be still greater. One such route, as the map 
shows, would have led up the main Swftt valley and thence across one of the passes eastwards 
to the Indus. But this route was in all probability barred by the Macedonian main force 
operating, as we shall see, higher np on the river. 

A nearer and far safer line of retreat would have lain to the south-east up the Kar&kar 
volley, which descends straight to Bir-kfy from the main Sw&t-Buner watershed; by it the 
fugitives could have reached within little more than a single night’s march a mountain 
refuge os secure as any that might be sought by them far away on the Indus. I mean Mount 
Ham, that great rocky peak, rising to 9 250 feet above sea-level, which dominates the water¬ 
shed range between Upper Swftt and Buner, and with its rugged pyramid-shaped summit 
forms a very conspicuous landmark for both territories. The top of Mount Ham is girt on 
all sides with crags and very precipitous slopes which would render an attack upon those 
holding it most difficult if not practically impossible. The top is formed by two distinot 
rocky eminences enclosing a hollow space which holds a spring and affords room for a small 
camp. Sacred legends have clung to this mountain since Buddhist times, as the record of the 
famous Chinese pilgrim Hsiian-tsang shows”, and its top is still the object of an annual pilgrim- 
age by the Hindus of Swftt and neighbouring parts. A track used by modern pilgrims leads 
up to Mount Ham from the side of Bir-kot through the picturesque Nullah of Amluk-dara, a 
rane i of the Kar&kar vailey holding fine Buddhist ruins. The distance from B!r-k6t to the 
top may be estimated at about 11 miles. In view of these local observations the suggestion 

moreTl-^ T i, f th !f the ^ of "*** BOU ? ht bv the fugitives from Bnzira was much 
more likely to have been Mount Ham than the distant Aornos by the Indus. 

m ™, e de J n J te identification of Bazira (or Beira) with the ancient fortress above Bir-kdt 
may helpusto locate also the town of Ora, n„, which Arrian’s above-quoted account of Alexan- 

{ f ° f Massaga ^ ** «. siege. w« 

I*™ 8 0U ‘ B “ ira - MuJto pro. 

2^in dS h ♦ Z P reU J m,nar y ^vestment of which he had previously dispatched 
SSL** faCt that he 0Klered Koinos - «rtJod before Bazira, to 
Z^Ze Z lave B^r UP ° n POrti ° n ° f his force > at the same time 

T i9that ° rai9,ike, y t o laL rThe “mldZ 

Alexander felt prompted”*) l^cme indcklv^b ^ * pkce of “nportance which 

defenders. 23 ~ 1 . in view of the reported move to reinforce its 

* re *■ “ “ “ 

would definitely indicate as having been occupfedTVwifi^ 6 ° f 
times. Now the Upper Swat valkv above Bir kot at nrot i l importance in early 

which might he called towns, such as Mimmor^ it P , & numbcr of large villages 

bank of the river. But at none of thLeflf^L T*™' and Charbagh - aU on the left 
fortification. Nor did I leatn a Tn V of T7 • f “~ ° f 

the right bank. It is different at Udegr&m a considered! 5? krg0 vJIa 80» to be found near 
situated about 10 miles by road above^ir-k6 t f ^ ° f a “ Tahei1 ’” 

attains its widest in Upper Swftt. th f rtJe aad w ell-imgated riverine plain 


** For the identification of Hsilan-tsand’s Hi.ln rT~ 

cher, 1 G<ographie ancienne du Gandhftra,’ p 48 and confirm 7k Mount Uam » ^ proposed by M. 
of. 1 Serindia,’ 1, p. 16. P ’ COnfirmed b X what I saw on my visit in May 

04 Cl _ . I _* _ 


Fou- 

1926, 


*• See above, p. 6. 
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Immediately to the south -east of the village there opens the mouth of a small side valley 
descending from a steep rocky hill range behind which there lies to the east the large valley 
of Saidu. The crest of this rugged range rising close on 2,000 feet above Udegr&m, and the 
extremely precipitous slopes which run down from it westwards, bear a very remarkable 
mountain fastness, undoubtedly of ancient date, known to the local Pathftns as King Gira s 
castle.” A full description of the site must be reserved for another place. But the few 
following details will help to convey some idea of the peculiar hill formation which here had 


offered itself as a natural stronghold. 

Where the serrated crest of the range, only some 20 yards across at the widest and in places 
a mere knife-edge, overlooks the valley of Saidu, it falls off with sheer vertical rock walls for 
hundreds of feet. Yet even on this side where a successful attack would scarcely have been 
practicable for the boldest climbers, remains of massive walls cling to the bare rocky crest for 
a distance of over 500 yards. From the ends of this fortified top ridge there descend two 
very narrow and precipitous spurs of bare rock crowned with the flanking walls of the strong¬ 
hold (Fig. 3). These walls, about 7 feet thick on the average, are built of carefully packed 
courses of rough stones which have been set in mud plaster now hardened. Notwithstanding 
their apparently insecure position on steep slopes, these walls still stand in places to a height 
of 9-10 feet. About 1,000 feet below the crest the gradual convergence of the rib-like rock 
spurs makes the two flanking lines of wall approach each other within some 200 yards. Here 
a line of very massive walls, bearing terraces and in places strengthened by small bastions, 

curves round from the west and joins them up. 

Within the area thus protected and only a little above the point where this cross-line of 
wall runs close to the northern flanking wall, there issues a fine perennial spring from among 
big boulders filling the bottom of an otherwise dry torrent bed. It was the presence of this 
spring, the only source of water available within the fortified area, which rendered it capable 
of use as a place of safety. The importance attached to the spring is shown by the massive con- 
struction of the walls, here doubled, which descend into the gorge to defend it Wherever 
higher up on the rocky slopes terraces or little ledges afforded room ruined walk of du el- 
lings mark ancient occupation. Their far-advanced decay as compared with the remains 
of Buddhist monastic quarters, etc., surveyed at other sites, dktinctly points to great anti- 
quity. Plenty of low crumbling walk from ancient structures are to be met with lower down, 
too, amidst the thick growth of scrub and thorny trees which covers the widening gorge below 
the bottom portion of the defences. Such remains are equally frequent ako at the foot of the 
southern spur. There a succession of walled terraces, all once, no doubt, occupied by houses, 
orchards or fields, affords the easiest approach to the fortified area. This explains why we 
found the fairly level ridge, where the flanking wall on that southern spur ends, guarded by a 
particularly massive bastion still rising in places to a height of over 20 feet. 

Pottery debris of distinctly ancient type could be picked up in plenty over most of the 
ground here briefly described. Yet in view of the extreme steepness of the slopes over which 
the remains of ruined dwellings within the walled area are scattered, and the consequent in¬ 
conveniences of approach and communication between them, it seems to me hard to te-ieve 
that these quarters were regularly occupied except at times of danger, Onthe other hand, 
the construction of massive defences on such difficult slopes and up to 1000 feet above the 
nearest water must have implied such exceptionally great efforts that it is not likely to have 
been undertaken except for the purpose of assuring a safe retreat for the ^habitants of an 
important locality. For such a place the open mouth of the valley towards Ldegrtm vil¬ 
lage, now covered with extensive Muhammadan burial-grounds and sacred groves belonging 
to the Zi&rat of Pir Khushhai Baba, would have afforded ample room. Finds brought to me 
of small fragments of Gmeco-Buddhist sculpture, an inscribed seal, and corns belonging to 
Indo-Greek and Indo-Scythian issues distinctly indicated early occupation of this ground. 
But owing to its sacred character no systematic search was there possible. Muhammadan 
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local tradition ascribes the conquest of “ King Giro’s fortress ” to Mahmud of Ghazna whose 
forces, after a long siege, took it from the last infidel king of SwAt under the leadership of the 
saint now buried at the Ziarat below. 

It has appeared to me desirable to record these observations about the remarkable hill 
stronghold above UdegrAm in some detail ; for the indications already discussed as to the 
direction of Alexander’s operations beyond Bazira, in conjunction with what I shall presently 
show about the name of the place, suggest the question whether we ought not to look there for the 
probable location of Ora. Unfortunately, Airian’s [further brief mention of dra supplies no 
topographical or other local hint. It is confined to the bare statement that« Alexander did not 
fmd^e «ege of Ora difl^cult for he took the town on the first assault against its walls and 
secured the elephants left behind there.” Nor does Curtius’account help us. He mentions 
4 PaCe r? * which Alexander dispatched a force under Polysperchon after the capture 

°JSS 1 h an . d . thl8 , h “ b T f, n gCner L a,l y aftsumed to ^ the same as Arrian’s Ora. But all we 
1“/ lfc 13 ‘hat Polysperchon “ defeated the undisciplined multitude which he en¬ 
countered and pursuing them withm their fortifications compelled them to surrender the place ”M 

!z? *m nan,es oi sww • “»tHt.. r. P 

,o , atao in Mod.™ lado-ijan „ w.U M 

forms of UUnjana, Oddiyana, has been recovered by M. Sylvain Uri’aVritic«^\ 
from a number of Buddhist texts.The simplification of tho ,1 i i 11 scbo J arsb ‘P 
complementary lengthening of the preceding vowel & (6) which w 11 " >lc cons ° nant the 
vowel in, and the su^sequent'shortenilg^ t ^ 

the antepenultimate in the compound UcWram) all (^*hen becommg 

h*«y of.he name c.„ be lully LoJSfa by w.utlfT' f*" 8 “ “ ** 

Sanskrit words into Prate, and ihen^Tno nL"™*• <* 

wiU b. well to bear in mind that the net™ £££*“ *"*" it 

until epigraphical or other evidence helps to establish it ° mUS rcinabl conjectural 

Arrian after recording the faU of Ora and the abandonment nt^ri, . ... 

barian ” inhabitants, has nothing to teU us of further operations in the 0 "“? ^ I T 
kenoi. He gives a brief description of that mighty mass of rod.- n , , COuntry of the Assa * 
all had fled, and relates how the fame of its impregnability « T aT Aomos to wbicb they 
desire to capture it.*8 This account of Aomos may be left for r eXa ' ,dcr witb an ardont 
are next told that he turned Ora and Massaga into strong places torT^T 01L W * 

fortified Bazira. Then the narrative takes us sudden^- L.ti f guard , lng tbe country and 
* *Cf. Cortiua, vm. xi. - division of his army 

s# Cf. Grierson, toe. cit., Z.D.M.O., 1896, p. 5 ; ‘ Pig&ea I-arnmn 
rendered by Greek r. cf. Ptolemy’s name LariH tor Guiarat .’•**' °1‘ For an example of 4 being 

the Sanskrit name Ldta ; also Weber, “ Greek pronunciation of HinH UC ' ng ,^ rakrit ^vative *L44ikd of 
*e See S. L6ri, “ Le catalogue grSographique des Yakja dans la M.T-!, .’ /”f ,on Antiquary, 2, p. 150. 
janv.-Jivr., pp. 105 »q. There, too, it has been convincingly shown Journal Acialiquc, 1015, 

commonly accepted by European scholars as the Sanskrit name of S , ■ f0nn Udydna (“ the Garden ”), 
a “ learned popular etymology ” which a gloss on the Chinese id ° lum libri < based upon 

chi first records. V ' U,nese not,ce of Swat in HsOan-tsang’a HH-yu- 

*T Cf. Grierson’, toe. cit., Z.D.M.O., 1895, p. 414 . ig O0 0 . 
shown to have affected also the phonetic development of IWd' *1 Closel y corresponding rules can be 
Dardic tongue which, from the evidence of the present T6rw«Ui a f?*** 11 * ° f that Sanskritired 

““ ” 5,,i ' ,h ' r ««» i “ 1 "’ K ° w * to . 
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which under Hephaistion and Perdikkas had been sent down the Kabul river to secure the 
Peshawar valley. Under Alexander's orders they had fortified there a town called Orobatis, 
for which no satisfactory location has as yet been found ; having garrisoned it, they had pro¬ 
ceeded to the Indus to bridge it. 

That Alexander himself had with the capture of Ora concluded his campaign in the 
Swat valley and moved across the hill range into the Peshawar valley is clear from what fol¬ 
lows. He is said to have marched to the Indus and to have received the submission of the 
city of Pcukelaotis, where he placed a Macedonian garrison. This city has long ago been 
identified with Pushkal&valt , the ancient capital of Gandh&ra, close to the present Ch&rsadda 
on the Swat river and north-east of Peshawar. It is wrongly described by Arrian as lying 
not far from the Indus. The error must warn us as to possible geographical mistakes even 
in the most reliab^ of the narratives dealing with Alexander's Indian campaign. We are 
next told that Alexander M reduced other towns, some small ones situated on the Indus,” 
while accompanied by two chiefs of this territory ; their names, Kophaios and Assagetes, 
arc unmistakably Indian. 

Before I proceed to analyze the data we possess concerning the famous “ rock of Aor- 
nos,” to the siege and conquest of which Arrian’s account now immediately turns, it will be 
convenient briefly to indicate certain considerations of a quasi-geographical order which, I 
believe, deserve specially to be kept in view when looking for the right identification of that 
much-discussed site. We have seen that Alexander’s operations along the Sw&t river must have 
covered Lower Sw&t aud that most fertile and populous portion of Upper Sw&t which extends 
to the great bend of the valley near Mingaora above Udegram. We have also learned that after 
the fall of Ora, which must certainly be located above Bir-kot and probably below that bend, 
all the inhabitants abandoned their towns and fled for safety to “the rock ofAomoB. ,, 

Now if we look at the map and keep in mind the situation created for the Assakenoi by 
the Macedonian posts established at Massaga and Ora, it will be clear that the bulk of the 
fugitive population evacuating the towns farther up the valley could have sought safety 
neither to the west nor to the south. In the former direction the way was obviously barred 
by the invaders. To the south, as far as it could be reached by routes not commanded by 
the Macedonian posts guarding the main valley, there lay Buncr, a country singularly open 
for the most part and accessible by numerous passes from the side of the Peshawar valley. 
The plains of the latter had already been reached by the portion of Alexander’s army sent 
down the K&bul river ; thus Buner, too, lay open to invasion. 

Safe lines for general retreat were obviously restricted to the north and east. In the 
former direction the main Sw&t valley continues remarkably easy and open for a 
distance of close on 30 miles above Mingaora, and the same remark applies to the side valleys 
opening from it, at least in their lower parts. No safe refuge from invasion, so swift and 
determined as that of Alexander, could be hoped for there. Higher up where the Sw&t river 
breaks through the narrow gorges of Tdrw&l, invasion would, no doubt, be kept off by the 
natural difficulties of the ground. But there, just as the high alpine heads of the valleys 
which descend to the Sw&t river from the snow-covered watersheds towards the Panjkora 
and Indus, local resources would have been far too limited for the maintenance of a great 
host of fugitives. Nor should the great climatic hardships be ignored which those fleeing 
from the towns of the valley plain would have had to face at the time in those alpine parts of Sw’&t. 
*\Ve know that the Macedonian invasion must have reached Sw&t in the late autumn of 
b.o. 327, and the rigours of the approaching w inter to be faced high up in the mountains 
would have sufficed to deter any large numbers from seeking safety northward. 

Conditions were distinctly more favourable to the east. There a number of large and 
for the most part very fertile valleys comprising the tracts of Ghorband, K&na, Chakcsar, 
Puran, and Mukhozai stretch down to the Indus from the Sw&t watershed. They can be 
reached by several easy passes, none much over 6,000 feet in height. All are throughout 
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the year practicable for laden mulea and ponies, from the open aide valleys which leave the 
Swat river at the large villages of Manglawar, CharbAgh, and Khw&ja-Rhela, respectively. 
A single day’s march from the riverine plain of Swat suffices to bring the traveller over any 
of these passes to the head of the Ghorband valley, whence access is easy to the rest of those 
valleys. In addition there are routes from Mingaora, more direct if not quite so easy, con¬ 
necting that important place in Central Swat with Puran and KAbalgrAm on the Indus. 

The advantages which this side would offer for retreat from invaded SwAtareclear enough. 
Bv crossing the watershed range towards the Indus the fugitives would place a natural bar¬ 
rier between themselves and the enemy. In the tracts there reached they could count upon 
finding resources sufficient for their maintenance until the danger had passed.** The great 
distance intervening between those tracts and the Peshawar valley might offer protection 
from the Macedonian forces in the plain. Finally, having secure access to the Indus, they 
could easily draw help from across the river when further attack threatened, or else continue 
their retreat to that side if fresh resistance failed. 

With regard to the last-named advantage the evidence available from historical facts 
both ancient and modem may conveniently be at once pointed out here. We have seen 
already above that what prompted Alexander to hasten in person to the siege of Ora 
was the nows of assistance being sent to its defenders by Abisares. 30 It is true that tho 
AbhisAra territory whose king is here meant comprised in later times mainly the lower and 
middle hill tracts to the east of the VitastA or Hydaspes, the present Jhelam. 31 But there is 
good reason to believe that at the time of Alexander’s invasion its ruler’s power extended 
also over the hill portion of UrasA, the present District of Hazara, east of the Indus. This 
is proved by what Arrian tells us of the Indians who after the capture of Aomos had fled 
from neighbouring parts across the Indus to Abisares, and also by what he subsequently re¬ 
lates of an embassy from Abisares which Arsakes, ruler of an adjacent territory, attended as a 
feudatory. 3 * It has been recognized long ago that by Arsakes the chief of UrasA is intended, 
the territory which in Ptolemy's ‘ Geography ’ appears under the name of ”A p<rx or Oix/xr*. 33 

The close relation between Swat and Hazara is fully explained by the map. This shows 
us that the above-mentioned tracts of Chakesar and Ghorband are faced immediately to 
the east of the Indus by the comparatively large and open valleys of NandihAr and Allabi. 
These are now occupied by PafhAn tribes, all here, as also farther down by tho Black Moun¬ 
tain, closely linked with those established on the other side of the river. From these valleys 
easy routes lead to Agror and the fertile central plain of HazAra known as Pakhli, about Man- 
sehra and Baffa. This geographical nexus is well illustrated by the fact that the population 
of this part of HazAra is largely composed of a tribe known as Swfttis, descended from the 
pre -Muhammadan inhabitants of the Swat valley whom historical records and living tradi¬ 
tion alike prove to have been driven out_of their original seats by the Path An invasion of the 
fifteenth century. The same close relation is reflected also, to come down to very recent 
times, by the fact that during the several Black Mountain expeditions since the annexation 
of the Panj4b, the various Pathftn tribes settled on both the SwAt and the HazAra sides of 
the river always took their common share in the fighting. 


*® The extent of theae re^urces even at the present time is illustrated by the following data ascertained 
on my passage through Chakesar and POran. Both tracts have suffered severely from protracted local 
feuds as well as by the heavy fighting which preceded their conquest by the Mi&ngul in 1923. Yet the re¬ 
venue in kind paid now to the ruler of Swat at the lightly assessed rate of one-tenth of the produce was 
reckoned at 6.000 maunds of and at about 4,000 maunds for Puran. Yet in the latter area 

I noticed that a very great P°rt‘°no f the available land had gone out of cultivation. In Chakesar , too, aban- 
doned cultivation terraces could be seen in many pl aces. Half-deserted villages were conspicuous in Kftna 
and in what I saw of GhOrband. r 

8* See Arrian, IV. xxvii. 7 ; above, p. 5. 

81 Cf. Stein, * Rftjatarangini ’ transl., notes on i. 180 : v. 217 82 rt 4 „: or , T v „ 

„ F „ A-*-** .< A,» “• ‘ v ' «“• 
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After this rapid survey of the ground to which the Assakenoi, the early predecessor of 
those “ Sw&tls,” are likely to have retreated for safety, we shaU be better able, I \ 
consider the questions raised by what our extant accounts rekte of Ah 

\omos Among them Arrian’s record is the fullest and undoubtedly also the most reliably 
We may attach to it aU the more critical value because one of the two contemporary ai - 
"ties whose narratives Arrian in his preface declares as more worthy of credit than aU he 
rest, and whom he principally follows, was that Ptolemy, son of Lagos andl the fi«t 
Ptolemies of Egypt, who personally had played a chief part m the conquest of Aomos. 

After recording the barbarian’s flight to Aomos, Arrian immediately proceeds.to inform 
us of the reason which filled Alexander with the eager desire to capture that rock fastness. 
Laan’s statements on this point have a peculiar interest for the histoncid student; for they 

sss “i-sSTSssia; 
jS£aSS5SrBss= sa*=sss 

story. 36 

We are told of Aornos: # . 

«< Thi8 i 3 a mighty mass of rock in that part of the country, and a report is current con- 

• MM JL Hernkkn. th. » of Zen, hnj found* 

*71 Thuban, or .ho Tyr»n, or .ho W-«, 

I can neither positively aftirm nor deny, ^ ki of things that are difficult to mag- 

far ; for we know how common it is for men w Herakles himself. And in the case 

nify the difficulty by declaring that it would baffle even Herakles n 

.«re all tho more wonderful. Tbe rock»» by a einglo path cut by tho 

at its lowest elevation a height of 11 stadia. also g a id, plenty of 

hand of man, yet difficult. On the summit o eto ^ timber besides, and as much 
pure water which gushed out from a copious sp 8- thousand men 

good arable land a. required lor Ha cultivutiou tho lubour of u thousand men. 

“ Alexander on learning these particulars was “|* M ,° f th ” incentives.”** 

this mountain also, the story current about Herakles not be 0 

We may never know whether the ambition atimubted^by such pebbly 

was the sole incentive for Alexandcrtod^iceu^n Variably kept in 

have been due quite as much, if not more, to • 8 completely crushed, 

view by Alexander of not leaving an enemy ua Assakenoi to their mountain 

But anyhow we have seen that instead of pursuing it Thereafter resuming contact 

retreat, Alexander moved from SwAt into the Peshawar vaUey^ Thereat he 

with that portion of this army which had nlrea y proceeded to the Indus, 

organized Macedonian control over this important district and then proceed ^ 

In view of what has been shown above as to the direc ^^ ly t0 ha ve taken, it 
watershed which the retreat of the inhabitants o pper > ... kat might otherwise 

is easv for us to understand the sound strategic roasonsjmderlymgjaha^- 

U ct. Arrian, ’ Ana^s,’ Prooemion, where ^ ^ “ 

WOr< S5 See also ‘Anabasis,’ V. iii, where Arrian es P'^* se " bvDionW^'He quotes there Eratos- 

Alexander’s visit to the city of Nysa. alleged to have d the Macedonians in connection with 

thenes’ view "that all these references to the ckity werec t d by (M'Crindle). 

the deeds of Alexander to gratify his pride by grossly exaggerate* their , po , 

„ . Anabasis,’ IV. xxviii. 1-4; translation, by M‘Criadle, Invasion of India, PP . 9 
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seem a needless deflection from an important direct objective. An attack upon that moun¬ 
tain retreat of the bw&t fugitives from the South by the Indus offered several distinct advan¬ 
tages. Entanglement in a mountainous region where passes and narrow defiles, if defended, 
might seriously hamper advance would thus be avoided. It would become possible to cut 
off the fugitive host from retreat into the territory East of the Indus and from such assistance 
as Abisares, the ruler on that side, might offer. Nor were the facilities likely to be neglected 
which the Indus valley and convenient access South to the fertile plains of the Peshawar 
valley would offer in respect of supplies and other resources in case of prolonged operations. 

The importance of the last consideration is clearly indicated by what Arrian tells us 
immediately after the passage already quoted, which records the reduction of a number of 
small towns situated on the Indus. 


“ After he had arrived at Embolima, which town lay not far from the rock of Aomos, 
lie there left Krateros with a portion of the army to collect into the town as much com as pos¬ 
sible and all other requisites for a prolonged stay, in order that the Macedonians having that 
place as a base might by protracted investment wear out those holding the rock, in case it 
were not taken at the first assault. He himself taking with him the archers, the Agrianians, 
the brigade of Koinos, the lightest and best armed from the rest of the phalanx, two hundred 
of the companion cavalry and a hundred mountain archers, marched to the rock. ” 

Arran does not furnish us with any indication as to the position of Embolima. But 
as the accounts of Curtius and Diodorus agree hi placing Aomos on the Indus, 87 the town 
which was to serve as Alexander’s base of supplies may with good reason be also looked for 
on the Indus. This is borne out by Ptolemy’s mention of Embolima as a town of Indo- 
bcythia situated on the Indus, with co-ordinates corresponding to those which he indicates for 
the confluence of the Indus and Kda or Kabul river.38 But as no reliance whatever can be 
placed on Ptolemy’s latitudes and longitudes as far as his map of India is concerned, this 
does not help us further to determine the exact position of Embolima.™ Nor can we derive 
guidance m this respect from the fortunate fact that Professor Sylvain Uv i has discovered 
references to the same locality in Buddhist texts which mention it under the original Sanskrit 
form of its name as Ambidima ;«® f or these texts contain no definite local indications. 

Ab i 0t !; t'lfTTS“ 1854 at ■"* len «th his location of Aornos on the 
Mahiban range to the South o Buner and Chanda, proposed to recognize Embolima in the 

in l!f ° f 7’ theright bank of tLe Indus, from which the present semi- 

Mor^haba^ w ? h! 1^7 *“ *7™ *** title ’ 4 ' The identification of 

Mount Manaban with Aomos, though generally , A .. 

in light of what the do* ex.mina.io* JtteIK 7h J “T 

rth the Bhhfr P d i “ 1 '“T 1 °' the . su| ‘ po “ d F« U thL^Ii not be”condlcd 

m rrr mby ,hc 

end its immediate surroooding, ' ch *"“ <to ' ^ thc 


37 See below, p. 528. qb tr% - 77 ----- 

‘ , #Seo Geographia,’ VU. i. 27, 57. 

3 Moro u3eful - pcrliajjs, is the relative bearing to the south w ... 

lor Asigramma, mentioned by him as anothor town of Indo-Srvth- * * 7 ,nbo . lun8 > which Ptolemy indicates 
gramma can probably be identified with the ruined site of and “ situated on the Indus; for Asi- 

Indus just outside the extreme north-east corner of tho P™),7 m ® !** . “bout 2 miles to the we3t of the 
Report, N.W.F.P.’ (Peshawar, 1905), p. 47. But as no value . Wtrlct ’ cf ' * Archseological Survey 
between the two places as deduced from the respective e 7 * ottftched to t,le indication of distance 
the exact position of Embolima. -ordinates, no safe conclusion is possible as to 

*0 See S. L<vi, fee. eit. in Journal Atiatique. 1915, janv.-Hvr. n. 103 
41 See “Gradus ad Aornon,” J.A.S.B., 1854, nn 338 o., 
already by M. Court, one of Ranjit Singh’s generals ef JoJw had been ^ggested 

4* Cf. * Archrcol. Survey Report, N.W.F.P .• {m ^ pp 2° >839, p. 310. 
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But a recognition of thv foot will not necessarily invalidate thu locution of EmboEinoa at 
Anib. Arrian'# narrative aliuws that it took Alexander tiro tnarehc* from Emboli m.v to 
r ruph the neighbourhood of Aotnos, Ilmen even if the above location is accepted we may 
atilt look for Aomo* higher op this Indus in that urea comprising the tracts of fihftrhsnd, 
Cbokfear, and Puran, to which the consideration ft illy nut fnrth above (mint as the ground 
matt like I v to have bt*n nought by the population retreating from Upper Sw&t. ft abnuld, 
however, be n’memhoiod that the identification of Amb with Frnfxilmia (Sanskrit Amhttfiwc) 
n?Htfl so far solely on the identity of thu modem mime v>iEli the first- syllable of the ancient 
one, and that t he muiimed apocope of fully three syllable* nt the end uf the latter is more 
ihnti ran easily be accounted for by Hie mien governing the phonology of modern Tndo- 
Aryan vccuooufara. If Embulima wore to be looked for farther up the river the position 
occupied by KAhalgrkm, a large villngt' at the month id thu fertile Puran valley and a centra 
uf local trade, might suggest itself mi Lojrtjgrajihicat grounds as a likely site. 

Ever smee my visit re MahAbaD in the autumn of IbOi hud Furn hired conclnriive av^denoe 
against tire hxmt iuu of Aomew on that range, I bud kept in view h the possibility of our having 
W look for Aoracrt higher up the great rivor.***’ But it wan only in HUB, after the return 
from my third Central-Asian expedition and after prolonged labours on the results of the 
second, that iuy attention was drawn in a definite fashion to ground where a likely solution 
of the problem could be hoped for The right bank of the Indus and all the adjacent terri¬ 
tory to tin 1 wrest of it had, indeed, remained as inAtwadblc us before. But fortunately work 
on the maps reproducing the sorwys earned vui during my throe C kiiU rl * A s i a n exj^'ditiorus 
brought mu in 1018-10 into close contact with the late Colonel R. A. Wmihope, R.E., at the 
Trigonometrical -Survey Office. Debra Dun. 

" T| h . ja-raoiud knowledge which this highly awomplWicd officer of the Survey of India 
had guiui.d of that groundduring Hie survey work conducted by him on the left bank of the 
Indmt during the Black Mountain expeditions of 189S ami IBM-2 famished mo with a viiy 
valuable due. From high survey Htations thru established on the Blade Mountain range, 
and again during the occupation «( the Uhaghatxai, NandiMr and AUAtii tracts. Colonel 
Wuuhopc had ample opportunities for becoming familiar With the general features of the 
hills on the opposite side of the Indus valley oil the wav between the Uas-wiwu country, 
above Audi, and t’httkfmar. Being a sound classical scholar all his life, he was interested in 
the question of Annie*. and what he had observed at the time had led him to form Lho 
belief that » position corresponding to that described by Alexander's historians was more 
likely to be found on the spare descending steeply to the Indus opposite TMkf-t in Xuiidiliur 
than anywhere else. But as an experienced topographer ho rightly nKXgnized also that a 
detinitc location oould be hoped for only by dose examination on lho spot. 

tin- spurs just referred tu arc Hio eoafernmiwt finger-like ajfidioots of the rouge which 
itends with a '.100 easttrriy bearing and a total length of cloe- nri -it miles from the Swilt-Indns 
watershed allow MongUwar and CLurbogh to the Indus. On the opposite side the river 
there passes the mouths of the XandibJlr and AMhi volley#. From the ovuilabto Survey of 

India maps, indudiug Sheet No. 43 on the scale of 2 xmbs to the inch, it wiw aeon 

that Liic range may bo roughly described as dividing the vallcya of Ghflvhand and diahtsan 
that i la meat rises to triangulaieiJ height# between l),2b5 feet in tire ™t and 7,011 fret in lho 
coat; and that round its eastern fooL the Indus tlows in a wide bend, Little olfie could bo 
made out from the map, bwmd as it uceewoirily was for thin ground on sketch?# made from a 

distance, on uativn route nqiOrla and the like. , 

My first endeavour, made in 1322 after a rapid vLdt In Agrnr and tbs Indus banks facing 
Amb. bad l^utoniTurvutt^ to the ground ju«t indicated bom tin 1 tribal territory nf Nan 
dihlkr nn the uppttdlo aide of tire river. But by th e time I wa n able to renew the attemp t 
it Hurley i^upui-tp S.W.F^P / C ItjOo), p. W. 
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in 1025 that saint- ground, together witli the rest on tic right bunk of the Indus down to the 
Burundi] riv«r some 9 miles above Arab, had panM.nl unrkT (he sway of the Mifmgul ruler of 
Swat, The question of giving me noccsa hud therefore to be taken tip with him by the politi¬ 
cal authorities of the North-Wfiat Frontier Province. The first delinkc news of hie Wilt reach - 
nd me early iu Deecmber on my return to India, l felt particularly gratified by the condition 
winch the Mi&ngul hod indicated, that 1 should visit the tract in question not from acre** tin; 
Indus but from the aide of Swftt ; lor obviously I could Hum hop- f, jr tt ehiuiiiL of extending 
my exploratory work over fur more of interesting ground than originally contemplated 
brom the same loiter 1 learned that the site of Aum.m. which hud teen rm-ntiimcd us the 
pnmjipaL object ice Of my vialt, waa locally known by tbc mint; of Plr^ar, 

Thia praise information a» to the locality to be looted for wa* bound u> U mreived by 
nift w ' lth * for former experience in this region bad shown me that genuine local tradl- 

11011 “ Ate f“ der ‘° ™“W twenty-twu centuries ago survive there a., little «« it docs 
anywhere obc a th North-West Pttmtier or in the Panjtt. Imbed, none could reasonably 

Wr* 1 ? lhe ^ k ^ h 01 >ho far-reaching ethnic change, the 

ephemeral character of the great Macedonian's passage, and the total abwmco of any hhrtoti- 
cd recoUcctmu concerning b.m and hk invasion in the whole range of Indian literature. 

‘istinot from Hie Ak-ramh-r ronmnte 1 introduced in its Persian garb through the Muhara* 
madan cump^t. tthal I anbeaqwatly had occasion lo bear frem SipSh-i Ahmad ‘ All, 
the MianguJs com»,under-in-chid, who accompanied me throughout mv Mur, and from 

n ^ T^ V TT' fc r0a£rn](xi *** m their ronncctiou of Adder's 
ZZ t ! ^ I loc^ty of Pir-sar hid originated merely from tho way In which 

fJm hTT* Zr5ff ?*“ communicated to the MMngui Ln official mneipon- 
and from the interest wh*h had thus teen dimired towards* site likely toZ*Zr 

th ° *«««* *****«*2* u» room 

Z i 1 , T ^^atlmwli.y.woa a matter not to te ignored. 

rolreMte S H l\ ,0t,1P T7 * W “ r * Vppcr Swat, olfaw* » to 

s=i whkh ^ ,md 

into rim northfini*^rfroli°sjf ihc' Ghflrfcand t raek^Thoam ^ovcMdio^h *ik^ ^7 ^ 

rr r r 

KnhirtAn on the right bank of the Indus. Ry d^^ ^^r"^ ibI T rti0rl "I T 
south the lower cm,™, of n„> rha-s i - * Jcacenaing tin ivumi valley from north to 

route from the Indus to Swat. Ku Hsien on Jim wav r ,‘ n T~ ’ “ nllI ‘' hfr ^ uen * d 
pilgrim*, Uad followed it« Almost oppose to the mo ri. ^ ^ ***£*? " U * r 
« vullcv Jrun. the above-mentionedfti.SXklLtr fih^halrl l ea i" l ‘' ^ th * nt<iA 

* rjtT^r - ^ 

■pur wi*h .t, ufeut'o) SulST 1 Z - *»™w 


to n 


hamlet and Its fields. Here at t he ruin of u s [Ui dl walkd P T“ pIed b >’ a 

rated pottery, as well as an ornamental bronze bmasfotof M " rtQUil,w flf uiu ' icut tlcco ’ 

ticoUy on ike surface. From there the weent l uv lir-r \ **** * ,ivl ‘ lld nj> prn<i ' 

over BlopK clothed with luxuriunl r^nifer and! M™ fo „JJ**. U ’[ rat! * Hl J Vlld then fttttrply 

at an elcvalioj, of a little under S/KK) fact aj™ th| . " , U> 1 "* " f ,ht ' rin P ! reached 
out, or on llm steep Kniitham sIoik do* hoW H iT,, awi rocli >' ' hrm, B l1 ’ 

wardd. Fine views. tern obtained before nf the Jmi I Sj “ ifc W “* wurt_ 

nvi:r h^adwiiU rw. ftn<i on intaHin^ bcluw i ii f * t . D . fclAder-tbfl ix.uk« above' lliu RwiH 
--gWigneinwtte topQttte cmmcnce, shown with the iriammlatstl 

^ Efemdifl/ i. p||_ 7 ^ —— - 
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height of 8360 feet on the map, and known as Acharo-sar, there was sighted through the pines 
and firs the Indus valley below and the long snow-topped range of the Black Mountain beyond 
it. Past a very fine spring issuing below Acharo-sar we reached soon the open top of a side spur, 
which lower down bears the grazing plot known as 11 Little L na. And from thispoint there 
came into view the bare rocky peak of Cna-sar, or “ Mount I. na (shown on the map with the 
t riangulated height of 8.721 feet), which I had before heard mentioned as the highest on this side 
of the range, and stretching away from it southward I sighted the flat-topped ridge of Pir-sar. 

It was a very striking sight, this long almost level ridge, as it rose there, girt all round 
with cliffs, above the precipitous smaller spurs and steep ravines which were seen to run 
down to the Indus close on 6,000 feet below (Figs. 4, 5). At its northern end it was seen to 
slope down from a steep tree-clad hill, and this from where we stood, about 2 miles off to the 
west, appeared to join up with the main crest of the range as it continues to the east of Cna- 
sar. Plr-sar seemed near enough as I looked across the deep valley flanked by precipitous 
slopes which separated us from it; but in the end it took us nearly three hours more to reach it. 

First we had to make our way past the steep southern face of Mount Cna, and as lower 
down this falls off with Bheer walls of rock, to ascend by a troublesome track to within 200 
feet or so below tho 6ummit. Then it became possible to cross to the northern slope of the 


crest, steep too, but well timbered, and thus to descend to the small tree-girt alp of Burimar 
(Fig. 6), where wo found some summer huts of Gujar graziers and the fenced-in resting place 
of some Muhammadan saint. At first Burim&r seemed to link up with the wooded conical 
height marking the northern end of Pir-sar ; but when the lower edge of the gently sloping 
alp was reached I noticed, with some dismay at the time, I confess, that a deep and precipi¬ 
tous ravine previously masked by close tree growth still separated us from that height. The 
descent to its bottom, which, as careful aneroid observations on two separate occasions 
showed, lay fully 600 feet lower, was very fatiguing owing to the steepness of the slope 
and the slippery nature of the ground. 

When the bottom of the gully was at last reached in the gatheimg dusk it proved to 
be a very confined saddle, less than 40 yards long and only about 10 yards across. Fallen 
trees encumbered the saddle and lay thickly also in the narrow ravines descending on either 
side. Progress was trying, too, along the precipitous cliffs lining the south-western slopes of 
Bar-sar (“ the top hill ”), as the northern end of the Pir-sar ridge is known. It was with 
real relief that at last long after nightfall level ground was reached where the flat portion of 
the top adjoins Bar-sar. It was a strange sensation to pass for close on a mile along what 
tho full moon shining under a cloudless sky showed to be verdant fields of young eat. en 
camp was pitched near a rudely built mosque, at an elevation which subsequent observations 
with the mercurial barometer proved to be fully 7,100 feet above sea-level. 

I have thought it expedient to describe the march which brought us to Pir-sar m some 
detail, because it may help to visualize better those topographical features which lead me to 
believe that this remarkable ridge represents the long-sought-for site of Aomos l or the 
same reason I may proceed at once to record the observations gathered by a care u examina 
tion of the ridge and tho surrounding ground in the course of a three days stay. e erenee 
to the accompanving sketch-map (Plate V), from the survey on the scale of 3 in- — mi prepar 
ed bv Surveyor Torabaz Khan under my direct supervision, will best help to illustrate t em. 

Pir-sar is but one of a series of narrow spurs which the range stretching from Lpal throws 
out south towards the Indus, licfore it drops rapidly in height beyond the tnangi a ec pom 

7011. There it flattens out fan-like towards the low plateau of Maira washed at l s oo y 

the Indus. Of these spurs Pir-sar preserves its height farthest, and, owing to t e uni orm 
level and the very fertUe soil of its top, affords most scope both for cultivation and grazmg- 
The practically level portion of the top extends at an average ee\a ion o a jo , 
for over 1 i miles. At its upper end this flat portion is adjoined for some distance by gentle 

slopes equally suited for such use (Fig. 8). 
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Owing to its greater height and the depth of the valleys on either side Pir-sar forms a 
dominating position ; overlooking all the other spurs, it offers an exceptionally wide and 
impressive view. This comprises the whole of the Indus valley from below the Mahaban 
range in the south to where the winding course of the great river lies hidden between closely 
packed spurs descending from the high snowy ranges towards KAgftn and the Sw&t head- 
waters (Fig. 5). To give some idea of the extent of the vast panorama commanded fiom 
Pir-sar it must suffice here to mention that it includes northward the great ice-crowned 
peak.-, above TorwSl, Duber, and Kandia, and to the east all the ranges which adjoin the 
central part of Haz&ra ; southward the plain of the Pesh&war valley above Attock could be 
distinctly sighted. 


The spur from its level top, to which the name Pir-sar, “ the holy man’s height,” is pro¬ 
perly applied, falls off both on the east and west with veiy steep rocky slopes. In places 
these form sheer cliffs, while in others pines and firs have managed to secure a footing. The 
southern end of Fir-sar rises into a small but conspicuous hillock, known as Kuz-sar “ tho 
lower height,” as opposed to the Bar-sar at the northern end (Fig. 4). There the spur divides 
into three narrow branches, all flanked by precipitous rocky slopes (Fig. 7). The crest of the 
middle one is in its upper portion so steep and narrow as to be practically inaccessible. That 
of the eastern branch, known as AshArai, is very narrow too, but bears some knolls which 
afford room for small patches of terraced cultivation. The shortest branch, called M&ju, 
which juts out like a bastion to the south-west, also bears two such small patches on its crest, 
before it terminates in sheer cliffs at a level of about 1,600 feet below the top of Pir-sar. 

The w-estem slopes of Pir-sar descend steeply for some 2,000 feet into a very confined valley 
(Fig. 4). This m parts of its bottom is an impracticable ravine, while in others little terraces 
bear a few scattered fields. On the opposite side of the valley there rises with formidable 
bans cliffs, almost perpendicular in places, the small spur of Balai. It has short stretches 
of more gentle slope on its top used for summer grazing ; but these are practical accessible 
onlyfrom the crest of the mam range just below the Cna-sar peak. Adeep ravine divides the 
spur of Balai westwards from another and much longer one, known to the local Gujars as 
anda-Niirdai Thu. separates from the mam range near the grazing-grounds of Landai and 
farther down faces the south-western slopes of Pir-sar. Its naYrow sedated crest is crossed 
by two passes. The lower one, caUed Pezal-kandau, at an elevation of about 4,000 feet .rives 
access to a portion of the valley where, opposite to the a* . 1 . 50 

o„ by the scattered bo,„«c.i the' T 

dau it is possible to ascend by a difficult track to the crest , Peza, ' kan * 

the southern end of Pir-sar. “ Across the <Tr^ a C 6 ^fee^ 8PUr ’ 7* * 

what easier route leads from the valley behind the Nurdai T) l a ove sea-level, a some- 

below the alp of Little tna, and thence joins the track m ^ ^ 

range. We 111 see below that these paiesleift 7 t<>P ° f ** 
proposed location of Aomos on Pir-sar 7 mtere8t m COnnecti °n with the 

From here we must turn back to Pir-sar to acanaint nrm.nl., ... 

adjoins eastwards. That it differs in some aspects from tha/T- 7 the 8 roundwhich 
mainly to the fact that the main range, after throwing off to theLn fhrt^ ^ “ dU ® 

of Pir-sar, very soon falls off in height and becom^Th^ ^ commandin g s P ur 

scending here from it does not flow south in well-defined ■ ° ^ ^ho drainage de- 

wkle trough takes its course to the Indus south-eastwards E* bUt , « atherin g “ one 

which join this trough there rises a succession of »l . Cen tke deeply eroded nullahs 
steep slopes, but are crowned bv little kno * * nd rid **- All have very 
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I >r|nw the mifhllo of tht 1 npnr t hay brenTne enmriviuii, ctuier mu) litre allow room for the small 
luunld of 1 'hir, permanently nnauUri by about « dozen of Gujtir hniwholil*. Bill a* its 
terraced fie Ida occupy tlii! angle Lwtnrm twn deep-cut Mvinw, witii Picky scarps ilt'wwiding 
precipiLuiudv for twuH' DCW> fwt, uciwhk to Pir-aur is mode very difficult from thw aHu too. 

Ii only ivm&Lnj for me briefly to describe I bo lop of the Hr-sar «pur. Thin presents 
itself for » distance of & little- over 11 miles as an aim ret level plateau. occupied along pnuti- 
eally it* whole length by fields of wheat. The width of the flat ground on the top varies 
from about 100 lo 200 yards, with strips available for praising by the able of the fields. Fine 
o)d tre« form small groves in places (Fig. 0), nnH one nf these near the middle of the ridge 
hboltera « tnueh frequented or fdirine. There sire several *nw» spring in the little 

gullies Which furrow the nttx>p elopes dose Wfcw the ridge, and these feed the streams 
whteth paw near die field* of Chit or drain into the valley above Tallin. But in addition two 
large reservoirs, liars tyMiTi cun.-tnieted with band* of rough stollOWOfll in order to 
store plentiful water from rain Or melting snow, and thus lo meet lho need of Lho herds of 
eat Liu brought for gritting during the summer months. We found them Idled to ft depth of 
several feet. Over two dozen of holnestentb. roughly l.uilt in Ulo Owjnr fashion, mid ieflt- 
tonal in groups over tilt plateau, nerve to shelter the families which move up from Chir and 
Tilluu with their cattle and occupy Fir-tar from the latter portion of spring till the autumn. 
The moequo to he referred to below form* I ho ten Ire of the settlement. The fact that tlm Ptr- 
ear ridge stretches from north to smith and fa nowhere shaded by higher ground assures abun¬ 
dance of sunshine to its tup. In eOttaeqiwn™ tliin etour of enow very early in lho year. 
This wtpliiina also why, in opHie of an abnormally Uto spring and the bitterly ucdtl winds Still 
blowing down from the Indus Kohi&Un at tbs ti*» of our -toy (April 27-2!>), wc found thu 
wlimt &1 jt uidy Moulding fciglh 

At ita FOUtbem end Hr ,-:tr is guarded, w it were, by the hill <>f Kui-uar already men¬ 
tioned, a hiih re** about )(K> feet ubovc the plulean and completely eomnimids tho difficult 
paths leading up from the SlAju and AfMrai crest* Al the northern extremity the plateau 
is still more effectively protected by ihu bold conical Ml «f Bar^uu, which rises to a height of 
about 7,900 feet, and in thus on ii* top about 800fwt higher than the plateau- 1 he approach 
from tho bitter to the thickly wowM top Ik* find. over easy gm^y aloftfs (Fig «)- but from 
about 300 I cel below it becomes verv sleep and rocky. The top portion of Bar *ar, as the 
plan shown, has ndwtincUy triangular shape. Tho sides of the triangle to the rust and south - 
WCat are lined with crags find very- precipitous. The Rime is the ease with the ride faeuig 
north west. From tlw angle pointing north there leads an cosier slope down 200 feet to a 
narrow saddle, and beyond it there rises close by a small flat-topped outlier of llar tiar known a- 
LUtide-osr (" the lower height "). Its elevation is hut little less than that of Bor-sar, mid the 
slopes below it are very steep and rocky on all Bides except where the uadi I h* ItnLsi it with Bur-sar. 

It Lj by the angle pointing west that liar sar joins up with the main range, in the axial 
line of Which it lies. But it is Just here that the continuity of the range is broken by s ho deep 
and precipitous ravine which w encountered on our lirat approach to Pit-WT. Tin- bottom 
of this ravine few approximately on the same level as the plateau of Hr oar and a hoot Ii00 
Sect below tho ulp of BOrimAr which, as we have seen, faces Bar Rftr. I have already had 
occasion to droorilai the troublesome descent, from BirrimAr to the bottom of this ravine known 
as BftrimAr-kandao. But the angle at which the narrow rocky a of- from the top of lhir-sat 
runs down to it is still steeper. The mretedriun Of croft*, in phu:v* atnio-t; vcrtkal. » ““** 
however, broken at one point by a projecting small riioukler. ealfwl Th^- visibl* 

in the distance in Fig. S. Is quite tint on its lop and extenda fur about half a furlong west, 
wards, with a width Of some 30 yards at Its end. Trees grow on it thickly, jjwt as on the 
rocky slopes above and Iwlow too. This ahouldcr Of Sffishlun juts out at a height of n nt 
450 feet above the bottom nf rht- ravine, and l*1rto<t it prCclpitouR fllitTs rise for another 350 
f«t or so higher to the -ummit of Bar-rar S -hall have t« rmir further on to lho temniiB 
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nf an undent fort traceable on (life mmmit. and to thu important topographical indication 

nrefieutcd by the hIj t MiUi-r of Miisliluu. 

Having now dcrtcrilicd Iho actual uuuiigitniLioii uf f J ir-buir I tuny bricliy bum up tkv CMdiL - 
mu I features which ™ bound to invest it with exceptional advantage* a* a p hx# of safety 
jipad nrifuT.it sfrnnghuhl for IL 1 1 imcic.nl iiikuhitanE* uf thin region. great tlri'aiiun, mum 
tiinn G s tKX> feet obove the ln&m r would ivoiBoe to make attack difficult. The extent of level 
space on its top, greater than then iolie found on nny lidght uf ogim) r in turn i itrengtb further 
down on the right bunk of the Indus, would permit of the collection of large numbers both 
for safety and for defence. Tts t^ntml posit inn would make Flr-uor a particularly convenient 
plairc of rally for large and fertile km tracts such as Chakcsar and niuVrhaml.. as well aa for that 
portion of the Indua valley lying close below, xvhtirv the space available for cultivation is wide and 
Tillages accordingly large and nutncromi. The great height und Hice-pureai of thu alnpe^ with 
which Ftr-w is girt would suffice to make itjn defence easy in times when thoac fighting from 
superior height- lmd every physical advantage on their aide. And in this respect fall account 
must also btt taken of the Tact that- oven un the wide where the spur L* adjoined and overlooked 
hy the mum rouge p the deep ravine of the Burim&r-kaudjin assured isolation. 

From Ibis survey of Pir-sar we nraat uow turn back to the record of Alexanders opera¬ 
tions where wo h ft iit on hi* ivr rival in this vicinity of Aomos. Arrian 1 * description of thviu 
m mo clear and instructive in it* topographledi details ihat it appears best to reproduce it 
hero in edinao- 4 ® I give it a* in Mr* M'Crmtlb’a tiaralatioa, with a few slight alterations which 
reference to the original text sterna to roe to render desirable, 

11 Some men thereupon who belonged to the neighbourhood came to him, and after prof¬ 
fering their aubmteaion undertook to guide Min to the place most united (or m attack upon 
the rodv that from which it would not bu difficult to capture the place. With thorn men 
he sent Ptolemy, the sou of La go*, and a member of the bodyguards leading tho Agriatiiarw 
find the other light-armed troop* and thoiclccted hypaspiflte, and directed film, on aecuring 
the petition, to held it with a strong guard and signal to him when Lc had occupied It, Pto¬ 
lemy following n route which w*s irying and difficult, secured the position without being 
js^rccived by the barbarians, lie fortified this all round with a pi]S«*£b and a trench* uiul 
then raised a beacon on that part of the mountain from which it could be aecn by Alexander. 
The signal lire w M *een, and m vt day Ah Wilder moved forward with his army; but a* the 
barbarian* offered valiant opposition. Uu could do nothing more owing to the difficnlt nature of 
the ground. Wmn the barbaric p«rc*ived that Alexander had found anuttac k [on that side] 
tn be ImprOCtiCftbK they turned round and attacked Ptolemy** mm, Between thro and 
the Mo«donmite Swl lighting cnsurel, Lho Indians racking irtrenuou* ofiorta to destroy the 

palLaile and Ptolemy tn kM the portion. The barhiiriam hud the worn in the dirmisb 
and when, night fell withdrew 

" F ™“‘ tl "' ■*■** one «b 0 hKw ,l„. *, ^ 

!,, ta»!Ik ••*»<*«* 10! content I*.* ^ hiJ^L 

■ ,77 on tl... monMnln. „ [hM lto Illdi(gUi on 

both bI<3chh mjglu ho perplexed how to act. Alexander, fitariing at daybreak frmn hi^ r> mn 

« ft “T ••• v ■«*,*«-» m -WilCS 

**?*■, r- 

linnet tn ...' hnr.1 «»| Mm the M.«J MaMoni^/.hTk.teTiortw'.KX 

™ r- v™^ d ' ;i 

tkl^Kl «ahte«Mn Ihn PBlittItonl.c^n ™.l p,Lwi TV 

13 "Amhaib.' iY. xrU—*33. 
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l^ing flow all united wen* thsncu put again in motion towards the rock itself; hut sm uasault 
upon it TtM still impracticable. So raiw this day to its end, 

Kelt day at dawn hr ordered lie addicts to cut 11 hundredatakfiS per man. When the 
slaked luid been out ho began from the top of the height on which they wore fuieanipod, to pi hi 
up towards tbs reck a great monnd, whence he thought it would lie poarihle for arrows and 
for missilf-is kbot from engines to reach the defender*. Every one took port in the work, helping 
to pile up the mound. Mo himself was present to superintend, commending those that 
with Mgernra advanced the work, and chastising any otic that at the moment was Idling. 

"The army on that Just day extended the mound the luiuiiti of a station. On the fol¬ 
lowing ilav the alingwo, by stinging htones at the Indiana from the nnmnd just constructed, 
and the holts shot from the engine drove hack the sallies made by the Indians on Ur cti- 
eamyl upon the mound. The work of piling it up went on for three days, without intermis¬ 
sion. {jri the fourth day a fiiW MieedtHiiana hud towed their way to and teeured u huvuU 
hillock level with the rock, Alexander without ever resting drove tho mound forward, in¬ 
tending to join the mound to the hillock which tile handful of man already held for him- 

<* gut the Indian*, terror -struck at lire unheard-of audacity of tho Macedonian.* who 
had forced their way to the hillock, and on awing the mound already connected will, it, ab¬ 
stained from further resistance, and Bonding thdr herald to Alexander, prefects! their will- 
ingnoss to surrender the reck if ho woukt treat for peace with them. But the purpose they 
hod in view was to eonsutuo the day ia spinning out negotiation*, and to diaper*) by tug t o 
their several home*. Whan Alexander perceived this be gave them time to start off oa well 
US to withdrew the round of sentries everywhere. He himself remained quiet umj toy 
began their retreat; and then he took with him seven hundred of the bodyguard and ol the 
hvpmmiHis and was the font to scale iho reck where R hud been abandoned, lire Macodo- 
nians climbed up after him, pulling one another up, some at«»i'hmc. some a? anot her. Am 
then at a preconcerted signal they turned upon the retreating barbarian* nul slew many of 
them in tlrn flight; some others retreating in terror flung ihorow-lv^ down the prneipicea and 
died. Alexander thus became master of ibii reck which had bullied llcradua himself. 

With tliis clear, bOber. and full record of Arrian the accmuits given by Diodorus imd 
Curtins agree in all e^mtia] topographical points That both these authors umi common 
souicea here a* elsewhere also, is ovident from various indication,. But Diodorus renleula 
himself with a mudi condensed ubrtWrt. and Uurtius narrative «* gnM<*r engLh mam- 
fy to his usual exp^iun of such minor .^pects or the story «* spceuilty loud themselves to 
rhetorical treatment. It will therefore sufficient, in the cure of either account, lo nolo 
only those point* which have a bearing mi the location ui Aonaos. 

’ Diodorus describes the "reek** as a nature! stronghold, lull stadia m 
Hi stadia in height and with a M surface forming a complete ™de * l lie Bid® » ^bed 
its foot Ot, the south ; elsewhere it was aunroundal by deep ravine* and . .* 

An Old niiiii fatnflhr with the neighbourhood promised agoma* a reward to t ih It-- 
up the difficult ascent to a position which uuuid command the barbarians in ™*P“ ion o 
the rock, Fallowing his guidance, Alexander first wired the pass leadmii to the »ck, -tn 
there was no other osit from it, blocked up the barbarians. He then fllnd up th° ™f" 
which lay at the foot of the rock with a mound and getting thus nearer vigoi oun > P 
Siege by (wsaulto made for seven days and nights without imermi^tou. M boa 
riaus had the advantage owing to greater height of their poaBton. But when th« nou 

completed and catapult* nml otlir-r engines had been brought into ucDon, " 

si nick With despair and escaped from iho ro,k at m B bt by.he pons from 
h. vJ OU porposo Withdrawn the guard ho Iwl ^ there. Thu, Alexander secured the rock 

withijiit risk. - - - ----—- 

if a. DiutDru* ' WUicthiW XV1L Isxtv.; MDrtoito. * lavajloaof tiwU*,' p. -H* 
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Cur tips jn biif description of the rook (prim), which he rails liy the name of Aornis, does 
nut give an.V dimensions hut mention* that the Indus, deep and confined between st«p banks, 
u-aalies it* (aat.d Elsewhere there an? ravines and craggy' precipices. fit rhetorical style, 
apparently inspired hy a reminiscence from Livy, CurtltiH like its “ the took " to the TKctu of 
the Roman circus . 11 ™ Lich ban a wide base, tapers off in ascending, and terminate jn a sharp 
pimiuclC, r *^ This ill -rriplinn, if it is liiM'il till hoiui; of Iijk ericiinl BOuree, would 

rtiggmt that out' portion ol the “ rock r> tore into a steep conical point. Wo arc told that 
under Llie guidance of an old riuni from the neighbourhood n light-armed detach men (• wu- 
sent ahead Hy 11 dolour to occupy the highest summit unobserved by Lite enemy. yi 

(Jiiniu- nest relates lbut in trader to make an asuault practicable u ravine wa.i being 
filled up with fl mound. Fur this the tree* ol a forest okwc at hand were cut dnwm and their 
trunks, Gripped u! branches atiti leaves, thrown in. Within the m-ventii <luy the IiuIIdwb lud 
been tilled, An assanlt up the steep ulopra by the aether* anil Agmnj v.vi then Ordered. 
Thirty selected youth* from among the king’* page* under Chum* and VInlander farmrd 
the forlorn hopo- In the higldy rhetorical dcax-ripLi<i» which follows it is. however, the Ling 
himself who is aoid to hive put himself at. the head Of the luouiiit. Many nn said to have 
perished, falling from the :■ IU■'p crags into till' river wide h flowed below, " i-ijjrv the bnrba- 
riiiiis rolled down huge stones upon those climbing up, tun! mi eh jw wore struck by them fell 
headlong from their insecure and slippery footing.” W*> aw then told in lengthy poetical 
words of the death of the two leaders, Ghana and Alexander, mho had got up high enough 
to engage in u hand-to-hand fight, hut were ovcrjKuvmd and fell. 


The king, affected by these losses, limn ordered the retreat, which was tarried out in 
an orderly fotduan. A fnmil der, thouglt resolved to abandon the 1 enterprise., v**t wade de- 
tnonrtraticirLH uf continuing the iicjjjSr. Thereupon the Indiana, with a allow of confidence 
«nd even triumph, feasted for two days anil two nights, but on the third night abandoned 
the rock. When their retirement wits discovered, the king ordered his troop* to rah# a gene¬ 
ral about. Tliis struck aticH ten-or into the fugitives that many flinging themselves head¬ 
long Over the slippery rocks and precipices ” were killed or were kit behind injured. 


The three necomto* tromdatml nr analyzed above ere tto- only ouch which liavu eome 
down to rw furnishing any spocilie data about Aortic*. By comparing 1 litre we can de- 
duw the following definite indications as regards the- locality intended. Admos wa<l a natur- 
ol slrnnghold, situated r.n a mountain of great height, which prcdpitotte ruekv slopes and 
deep-ont valleys below rendered capable of r^y defence ugoinut llu oggriwsnr- It la iropor- 
tant to note that no mention is made anywhere id fortification by the hand ,J man. There 
woa sufficient level space on the top to permit of considerable nnmbera finding there « sol* 
refuge. The site w i( * near to tliu Indus, which flowed at its foot w h* T( ] vim hehdil must 
have* been very Striking to account for the deficit.- numaureme.it* of 11 lHU | 1* Htad in respec- 
tively, which Arrian ami Ihodatm record, approximately expending io o.WOor 0 Ct>0 feel, 
fi, the same way tlie eireinla of 2tW and 100 utiriia naively, which Ihtsc two authors men¬ 
tion, approximately correspond™* to 22 or If milr*, Cftn obviously apply only to a mountain 
nia^if or imnga not in n arngkr liUl nr peak. 


4f ©f. * HiMUrtff/ VI1J, ili ” -----—— 

^ MTftmili’, I** 1 - ■ aI., (>- te Li\y ¥ Bk. XXX V jil 

4* A* lite tesukr of Urn 0d Lug torn*! at im ipwttonrril \f v u riI1 , \ L , , 

form at ti» dime is ntliunri*- Inman. Tltr smtolituii,,.* L fll " ’", * p " 4U * r 

fonnw. l^rr ^ sniin'T (Bjtinrt l,m> ihmt or Art im, ' f ° r ^ 01 VB,,oW * Lbat Ca # ha 

*« Uoth Tfioderui ami tVrllii» (h-tlmt«ly memioM ti,i, m ;„, , , . , 

udliet It. On tbr ether hnnil, no w.^ht L, w4k1. i„ i " mn - "‘“'T . <im * in ®° w *>’ «»» 

Mon ol Mur »tB». whinh o«k<n ttom who loan lU-.-tr loeMmltt e ,_ i -„ 0 n ‘ Pat<nu ’’' 11 di-fcnf 

Utt river ; lor Ibr. posSliUty n| thi*ia nuunlostty txchntol L Igj. ,„„™ 1’ ,o11 ! ” to 

hM » wide h***. takers o3 in etc. ’ «>nip«rutin f-l be reck with ant*M * l which 
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mt Aotom iu Runted on such a or range « In foot ®*du pertly clear by 

whfitail three authors relate Ot the co mm a r iding bright attacked by the Mjwwluiuans before 
the start of the && und readied after an arduous ascent, Both Arrian and CurUus stale 
that the worth by which the light-armed detachment aem ahead by Alexander Wcured tin* 
nontioa. under Incut guidance remained unofcrerrtd by the e<*my. This di ? tmrtly suggest 
that the route followed to that commanding height led »p a valley which wa* fa*fen from 
thr view of the defender* of AortO*. Thie assumption imd* strong support in Arrians re- 
hiroiwe to the pw*{pk»M to which Alexander, when anb^ucully following the some 
difficult route, had to ascend rnnidat severe fighting. More he Wild join Ftnleioy « **«*' 
mernt holding the position above Actum. Incidentally the oppoiitiun hw encountered hy 
\l«£«ider indicate that this rom<- fading to the hdght of the rang,-, though not viable 
from Aontoe and bunco tint obstruct on the find ixteashn, wan yet n^iblo Lo its defend- 
witlioiii their having Brat W dislodge the detachment on the height. We vx from Arrian 
that an attempt todl.ilo.lgu it bad m fact been mark on the preceding day hut, bail faded. 

We coma now to the moat significant among the topographical feature recorded tn con- 
nection wi.lt Alexander S aiego of Aorm» ; 1 mean the deep ravine grating the heigh* on 
«t.d. thu Macedonian camp*U»dfrom thence part of the reek. Htrr. too Arrmn« 
account i" the fulled and okiwat. It show* us that the primary- object for winch Alexander 
hod to resort to the nxpodicnfc of constructing » great mound across this ravme ™ to bnng 
tbB opnnsite slope held by lb* enemy within effective range or a but by an anachronism might 
1w r .; i J | , i hU rr00 ™> small arms and field artillery. The precipitous nature of that slope 
would | t ,„d itself to ci*v and mnt defence, in particular by means of large atonca 

pJW down, a fw-midaMo method of defence, the aotuai U*> of which Curtins here , F o.alIy 
centiona.M No a^uU could succeed here until " it would be possible for arrows and for 
musilro shot from engines to reach the defender*. 

W , obtain *>me indication of the great width of the ravine, and indirectly abo of ite 

deptli, from Arrian a ataumrenta enneomiog the ****** °* ** ^ 

rf£rto of the troops it was ~t-*d on the first day the length of a***>, «£»•** 

After this ft became prewtin for sUngm p^ted on the wound and for B hoU from the ,ngweB 

tn drive back uiffire made against there engaged upon the mound. But ' (.be work of pdms 

n UP went, nu for three day- without inter™®; 1 before an te»ult -unde on the fourth 

tLuad a handful of Macedonian* to establish thrives on “ a «nnU h.11 winch w.« on a 

level with the rock- ’ Yet even after thw, we are told by ^n, too C ™““* 1 £ 

mound ™ continued until it was joined up with the potion thus 

must have law still considerably below the crest of the height nhieh uccd 

the Side of too •' rock.- Thus only is it possible to account for the stiff climb which it M* 

Alexander and bis rotooted 700 men to roach the top and fall upon the retreating kirhami* 

during the night following their offer of surrender. 

I may now priced to show how easy it a to recoguire ail the topograph' •*“* 

cidated above a* regard* Aornos and Alexander s sicgu of it in thn local fcafrea oE £Nr*aar 
and Ite environs.« iUuStraled by the map and my pre-cediug dcaer.ptmu. Tnkmg the gciBrd 
featuroa firet, wo «* from the map that tho Indus fldte a in a wkte bend round that eastern 

-- _ in modern liau-i cf tho itt*ufia which may lx> obtaiwh by iW* 

•' ' L ' ri ' 91 r ^ . -ur, lIj^L bytes*, uu the part of the veMnat lpa»*de of Tyreicw renmnie w bo 

^S2*E^Kiir rtb .pm i®C by WteU's ead bevuriau 

»a Thu of \rr.tu» about Uro rtntouzod of ibv diipo** ol the «r|wete • 

mule e'onuuuatetere 1-vo found bu MR»nt -d that of U.od^ end Qirtm 9 . 

UoLa-ion*>vua dey«us iho time Ufax* uvw Ibt wcfltmstioa of the nwuod. 4 
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extremity Of th# range of which t he Pir-sar spur is the largi^l and must wiBpinom offshoot. 
Diodorus' moreapedlie statement that the Indus washed the rock nu it-, southern side is btimit 
out by the map. This stows that the portion nf this tend, nearest for those coining up the 
Tnihis valley lies due south of Pir-sar. The relative elevation nf Bnr-sar nt ihe northcru end 
of the spur (7,5)1 4 feet by dinometer), if measured from the bank of fliv Indus in'rr. | ,70iJ feet 
ut Thkkftt) agrees remarkably well with the height of Aurnw. ! 1 stadia or ubont U.OCKi feqt, 
■is recorded by Arrian. 1 * If the rein live height of the 1*1 tin peak (8 7JI font above SOtt-lcvcl 
by tmrigiilation) rising immediately to the west of Bar-w is taken, the agreement becomes, 
if anything, srtill closer. Obviously no such test can be applied to tin measurement of iko 
ciremt; for we do not know on what lines or on which level ii was token. It i* curirnm in 
note that if a map measurer is passed round the foot of the ci.si.vrn extr.*mirv of the range 
from near SarfctU on the Indus past the Takhta puss to Bhang and th. m back again behind 
the Cna peak we gut a total direct length of sonic ti miles. Bui of r our re other measure¬ 
ments. greater or lesser, would also bo possible. 

Oordng next to the commanding height near Aomt* which a light.armed force was 
sent ahead under Ptolemy to occupy, it is clear that tin email plateau* on either flank nf 
Mount Cna would exactly answer the purpose in view. This w w to wonro a position on 
that aide from which the “ rock - was most assailable. Taking into account all flw tactical 
advantages which the pusression of higher ground must have iiupliid for the n - i u timer 
before the invention of tong-rauge firearms even more than rinoe, there cun be no doubt that 
the till, whence an attack upon the rock-girt plateau of J»ir-*ir would offer nu*>l oluuu:, h of 
sune«a would be whore the spur jmrwj on, and was overlooked by. die main rnugv. This is 
the BurunAr plateau on the eastern ahouldnr of the culminating p,- di of f mi (Fig. ft). But 
there are considerations which rnako mo inclined u* favour the gently hoping alp of " Little 
! Ua i tamer lately below the western flank of tlga-sar as the most likely site of Ptolemy's 
. * un ^mpmcnt. From here it was easier to guard the route lending up fryiu the river, 
intf thus to give that assistance for the subsequent ascent of the main force which Arrian's 
ftceosintahowato have become indispensable once the defenders had dimmed ill, Xacarf* 
“““ move, fcttte trio, ” offers also the advantage, anylinw nowaday*, of easier access to 

tn J m ^ ' * Sllimtl[H116 ^ OI1 "^ t# atta <* fr0m tlu main position 

The mute by which the crest of the range where it overlooks Pir - ,r could Lest I*. gained 

Z ** “t' b L T * )r •»*•««***• IWXO,*. spur. »l lL<. 
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lh he* cotild Jii nothing more on ueuemui of Lite difficult nature of the ground/* A look at this 
map nxpiaiiu? hu* va \v it u : ■ for tho enemy contacted on Hr-gar to obstruct Alexanders 
tiiiutiL in tbtit \ iJii.y onu w [Ynlrniyij prcecdm^ move bad been discovered and had indicated 
the dim 1 1ton whirls Alcxiudi-r* attack was likely to take. The valley west of the Dumfci* 
Xiirdai spur in within <m t y rcsvdi from the mtith-w&tflEn outlier of Flr-sur across the heights! 
above the pass known Pi-talkandaiu* 4,G20 feet, above sestdeveL By crowning these heights 
the enemy eniild wrkm&ly interfere with th* MarednniaiiB 1 move up the Talley without 
risking u battle in the open. It wm equally easy for them, when Alexander's advance up the 
valley had been brought to a standstill, to tnm round and moving higher up to attack Pto* 
kniv K dt EurhrnviU huiding tliO fortified camp which, wo have aeon, may ho placed at or near 
Li tide fluu. 

Thi* attack ™ huaitiii off. mid Ttlwm AlaSandcr on the next day resumed his advance 
Up the valley, th- Eudtau* who coniested it were attacked In the rear by Ptolemy P to whom 
Alexander dining itm night had uiumigcd to send orders to this effect, aa recorded by Arrkn. 
The importance of t.hiss help, on well e* the difficulties encountered by Alexander, can ho well 
iiudorsUMid bv looking m tho map. Mot until the pasa marked there with the height of 6,471 
hot had been taken could the junction with Ptolemy’s fqre« be effected, imd comridering Its 
elevation and the atavpnes* of the Dandi-Hfirdai spur. Arrian's description ol the suvem 
atniggle i; mt in s^iin thin pans eannot haw been exaggerated, Onro the 

Macedniii&ii furvt'H were unites! in the course of the afternoon the farther advance toward*! 
llie "rock," which Arrian mentions us having been made during the remainder of the day, 
cuuld pr. ■ r.in no difficulty. This advance would naotfiasrily He along the crest of the rsngu 
as fir the Biirimur pUtonu. That it came to a standstill, as Arrian records, without tiny 
ntuujk on the rook being pc-niLtr at the time is fully explained by the great natural obstacle 
mot beyond, the frasc of the EilrimAr ravine, 

l have already (Inscribed above the general character of this ravine, its considerable* depth 
and the procipitoiLH nature of its slopes. But in order to realise better how fully its features 
explain Alexander $ resort to having a mound eonatrueted tocroea It, attention must be called 
to some detail^ 3 have referred above to the protection afforded to Pir-s=or by the extremely 
steep rocky slopes with which the Itsr-sar hill forming ita northern bastion falls off towards 
the ravine florae m* feet lower separating it from Bfirimfir. These slopes, so easily defended 
from above, could not be attacked with any chanim of success unless they eonld be brought 
within the ■ ingn of mi^ilea. Now the direct distance separating tho top of Rarsar from 
ground of approximate!) equal level on the BftrimJir plateau ia some 1,360 yards, and that 
between the uddiin shouldiT nf Bar-nur suid a corresponding elevation on the dope 1*rIow 
Burimar certainly not I cat, than 660 yards. It hence follows that since the iff/IWdi and 
ktttftptlim forming the Greek artillery of that period could tlirow stones and darta only to a 
distance of acme 3D0 yard*,®* and aiingcra and bowmen their missiles not much further, it 
was iioee&fary to advance the position from which tbuir " fire " was to be used. This could 
be done hero with otTwt. only in a horkuntal direction, for a descent into the ravine would 
not have inrroUH d the chance of oonutmnciing the higher slopes. 

The ihgeoirma i xptdlcnt of oonafcructing a mourul to secure tlm object is thus fully ac* 
I'nuntcnl for by the configuration of the grutuul uliaerved at thri B6rimitr ravin*?- In the same 
way the iih^ made ul timber for its const met inn, whether in the form of stakes or tree -trunk 1 *, 
fully agrees with the ahuildflLticc of trve growth gjtill Observed on the slopes both above and 
bdow tho BQrimAr plateau. Undoubtedly this plontiful timber available on the spot would 
supply the handiest material for the purpose. That the mound is said to have been advanced 
a sladion. or about 260 yards, on the first day is raaily understood in view of the slope near 
tho eastern edge of the BfWJnftr plateau being comparatively eney. But it becomes steadily 


^* 13- 31 ♦ Ctmdle, 1 Invn^ti oLIndia,* p- ff. 
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steeper and steeper as the bottom of the ravine is approached, and in consequence the rate 
in the daily advance of the mound was bound to decrease in proportion to the greater depth 
to be filled up. Thus it is explained why, even when on the fourth day a few Macedonians 
had forced their way to a small hillock on the opposite slope, it was necessary to continue 
work on the mound in order to join the two, as Arrian tells us. 

I believe we can safely recognize this u small hillock ” (oAtyov yr}\o<f>ov) in the shoulder of 
M&shlun, described above. Its level as measured by aneroid is about 450 feet above that of 
the bottom of the Burimar-kandao, and about the same above the flat portion of Pir-sar. 
It is true that Arrian calls this small hill front$ov rfj ntTpy, “ level with the rock.” But this 
is easily understood, considering that a continuous slope passing Bar-sar connects MAshlun 
with the plateau portion of Pir-sar. That there still rose a steep height above the “ small 
hillock ” is made perfectly clear by Arrian’s own narrative, where he describes the stiff climb 
which brought Alexander and his 700 to the top of the M rock ”, after the mound had been 
joined to the hillock and while the defenders were abandoning Aornos. I myself retain a 
very vivid recollection of the trying scramble over steep crags by which the summit of Bar- 
sar was gained after my visit to MAshlun. I can hence realize what this ascent of about 
350 feet may have meant for men encumbered by armour. That the height of Bar-sar was a 
very convenient place for the Macedonians to assemble and then at a preconcerted signal to 
turn upon the retreating barbarians, as related by Arrian, is obvious. In the same way it is 
easy to understand that some of the latter in their terrified flight during the night lost their 
lives by falling down precipices below Pir-sar. 

The above observations will show how closely all topographical details about Pir-sar 
agree with what our extant records tells us of Aornos and Alexander’s operations against it. 
But this identification may be supported also by antiquarian and philological evidence. There 
is no mention whatsoever in our texts of the natural defences of Aornos having been strength¬ 
ened by the hand of man, and we may attach all the more significance to this negative fact 
in view of the obvious desire of our authors to emphasize the greatness of the difficulties over¬ 
come at the capture of the stronghold. That Aornos was recognized by them to have been 
solely a natural stronghold is clearly shown by the fact that they ordinarily designate it sim¬ 
ply by the term petra , " the rock.”** But we are told by Arrian that Alexander after the 
capture built there a fortified post and entrusted its guard to Sisikottos, an Indian deserter 
who had joined him in Baktra and proved trustworthy. Curtius, too, mentions Sisicostus as 
having been charged with the guarding of the rock and the adjoining territory. Curtius 
further mentions that Alexander erected altars on the “ rock ” to Minerva and Victory, while 
Arrian refers merely to sacrifices performed there by him. 


In view of Arrian’s statement it is of distinct interest that I found the badly decayed 
remains of what undoubtedly was a small fort on the summit of Bar-sar. The walls occupy 
whatever level space there is on the top, and to the north, towards Lfinde-sar, descend also 
on the slope. They form an irregular quadrilateral, of which the longest side eastwards 
measures 136 feet and the shortest to the north 60 feet. The walls, 5 feet thick throughout, 
are deeply buried in debris and earth, largely humus deposited by decay of the luxuriant 
forest vegetation which has grown up and flourished evidently for centuries between and 
over the ruins. It was only by a careful search that the lines of the enclosing walls and some 
small rooms in the southern part of the area enclosed could be traced. What little excava¬ 
tion was possible within the limits of time and labour showed masonry of a type not unlike 
that found at Bir-kot and at ancient dwellings of early Buddhist times in Swat, stone slabs 
unhewn but fairly uniform in thickness, being set in mud plaster. Among the potsherd 
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brought to light from the floor of one of the rooms there were some showing ornamentation 
similar to that found at Buddhist sites of SwAt, but less finished. 

What pointed to considerable antiquity was the far-advanced decay of the whole struc- 
ure as compared with the fair condition in which most of the ruined dwellings and fortified 
mansions dating from Buddhist times are found at Swfit sites. Yet these by their position 
are far more exposed to erosion and other destructive factors than the very top of Bar-sar 
could be. The position is such as could not have been chosen for any other purpose than 
defence. Whether the remains indicated can go back as far as the Macedonian invasion, and 
whether they mark the spot where the fort erected under Alexander’s orders might have 
stood, it is impossible to assert without thorough investigation, such as was not possible at 
the time of my visit. But it is certainly noteworthy that the ruined fort crowns just that 
height which protects the Pir-sar plateau on the side where, as we have seen, it was most 
exposed to attack. 

The old Gujars who had been summoned from the hamlets below* as depositories of local 
lore (Fig. 10), knew of no special tradition attaching to those ruined walls. 6 * Nor had they 
ever heard of Alexander having visited these parts. But they had been told by their elders 
that Pir-sar had served as the summer abode of a Raja called Sirkap, who otherwise lived 
below at the village of Sarkul on the Indus opposite ThAkot. This name of “ R&ja Sirkap ” 
is widely attached to ancient sites in these parts on either side of the Indus, e.g. t to the ruins 
of the earliest as 3 r et explored city at Taxila. But it gives no clue beyond indicating a tradi¬ 
tional belief that the Pir-sar plateau was occupied in early times long before the advent of 
IslAm. The same Gujar informants derived the name Pir-sar from a Saiyid Pir Beghan, 
who is said to have lived on the plateau before the PathAns took the land, and to have been 
buried as a saint at the previously mentioned Ziarat, near the centre of Pir-sar. 

Whether the ground now under cultivation or occupied by Gujar huts and graveyards 
on Pir-sar hides any datable remains it is impossible to say. But in the mosque which lies 
some 300 yards south of the ZiArat there are two large carved slabs of w hite calcareous stone, 
now used to support the roof but undoubtedly ancient. Their exposed portions measure 
0 feet in height, with a width of 16-17 inches and a thickness of 4 inches. They wore said to 
have been dug up somewhere near the centre of the area some time ago. But nobody could 
or would indicate the exact spot; my inquiry here, as elsewhere, suggested, no doubt, an 
intention to hunt for buried treasure.” 

There still remains the philological evidence to be set forth. It is furnished by the name 
tfna, in Pashtti also spelt tfnra , applied to the peak rising immediately above Burim&r and 
overlooking Pir-sar. We do not know the exact indigenous form of the local name which the 
Greek *'Aopvo? was intended to reproduce. But if we assume it to have sounded *Avama, 
it is as easy to account for its phonetic transition into modern tfna (l nr a ) ^ * s 1° P rove 
that ,f A opvos was the most likely Greek rendering of it. As regards the latter, it will suffice 
to point to the Greek "I/izos as the well-known rendering of the Sanskrit Himava (n)t, 
applied like its doublet 'HfiuSos, Haimavata , to the Himalaya range, or what was believed 
by the Greeks to be a portion of it. 67 That the name rendered by V A opvo<: appealed to 
Greek ears also by its apparent Greek meaning “ [the mountain] where there are no birds, 
is likely enough. We know from the reproductions of other Indian local names how ready 
Alexander and those with him were to seek an echo of Greek words in the Indian appellations 

5* Among them was IbrAhim BAbA, a venerable old man, who was brought up with much trouble in a 
litter and declared to be a fountain-head of local information. He remembered having fought as a man 
between twenty and thirty against the British at the AmbGla Pass in 1862. 

57 a. Arrian, * Indike,’ ii. 3. In Ptolemy’s • Geography ’ Imaos undoubtedly represents the great 
meridional range which joins the T‘ien-slian to the Hindukush, 
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of an Indian spring. From what I saw on my way past the Cna peak and the adjacent 
heights I believe that the expedient recorded by Aristobulos would probably nowadays also 
recommend itself if troops were obliged for a time to occupy that high ground and its southern 
slopes. The spring of the present year had been quite exceptionally belated. Yet at the 
time of my visit at the very end of April we found snow only in small sheltered hollows on the 
northern slopes of Mount Cna and none at all on the south. The fine spring above “ Little 
tna ’ and another at Adram&r, about the same distance on the opposite side of the peak, 
would scarcely suffice for a large force encamped on this part of the range. Hence a thought¬ 
ful commander, faced by uncertainty as to the length of his stay on those heights, would only 
act wisely if he took steps to conserve whatever remained of the winter’s snowfall. We thus see 
that this fragmentary reference also perfectly accords with that combined evidence of texts, 
topography, and name which has led us to locate Aornos on that rock-girt site by Mount Cna. 

The notices left to us of Alexander’s movements after the capture of Aomos are too 
brief and too divergent in their details to permit us to trace his route with certainty on the 
map. Arrian tells us that Alexander moved from the rock into the territory of the Assake- 
noi, having been informed that the brother of Assakenos, with elephants and a host of neigh¬ 
bouring barbarians, had taken refuge in the mountains of that region. 64 When he reached 
there the town of Dyrta he found it, together with the surrounding district, abandoned by 
its inhabitants. Thereupon he detached certain commanders to examine the localities and 
to secure information from any barbarians captured, particularly about the elephants. We 
have seen above that Assakenos was the ruler whose capital Massaga was taken on the Mace¬ 
donians’ first entry into Lower Sw&fc. Hence the mountain region in which his brother had 
taken refuge, and which was reckoned as part of the territory of the Assakenoi, might well 
have been Buner ; for this, as the records of the Chinese pilgrims clearly show, was in ancient 
times included in Sw&t territory, just as it is now again. 66 But as the position of Dyrta has 
not been identified and no other indications are furnished, the above remains uncertain. 

Buner can be reached from the side of Pir-sar and Chakesar by several routes leading 
through Puran and the Mukhozai and Chagharzai country. And to Buner seems to point 
what we are next told about Alexander having marched on the Indus : and the army going 
on before made a road for him, as those parts would otherwise have been impassable.” This 
description would well apply, as first suggested by General Abbott, to the most direct route 
leading from the central parts of Buner to the Indus along the Barandu river; for the lower 
valley of the latter, as yet unsurveyed and in part inaccessible owing to the colony of “ Hindus¬ 
tani fanatics ” at present settled there, is reported to be a narrow gorge in places impracti¬ 
cable for traffic. 

From captives Alexander learned that the Indians of that territory had fled to Abisares, 
i.e., to the ruler of Hazara, having left the elephants behind by the river. Alexander’s suc¬ 
cessful capture of these elephants is then related. Finally we are told that, serviceable tim¬ 
ber having been found by the river, this was cut by the troops and the ships built with it 
taken down the Indus to where a bridge had long before been constructed by the other por¬ 
tion of the army. At the present time the lowest point on the right bank of the Indus where 
something like forest can be found is a few miles above Amb, where the half-inch map sheet 

g 

No. 43 g~|j marks the <c Pal41i Rakh.” But conditions may have been different in an¬ 
cient times. 66 

64 See * Anabasis,’ IV, xxx, 5. 

6 * Cf. ‘Serindia,’ 1, p. 9. 

66 There is also a possibility, first indicated by General Abbott, to bo taken into account, viz., that the 
original record referred to logs of timber such as are nowadays cut in high side valleys up the Indus, parti¬ 
cularly in Tangir and Kandia, and allowed to drift down the river for sale in the Yusufzai plain. At Dar- 
band, on the left bank some miles above Amb, an eddy helps to arrest such drift timber, which then is dealt 

with by traders. 
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Diodorus' nmunl of what followed the capture of Aflmos is very !>rit-f.* T We art- told 
by him that Aphrikes, im Indian chief, way hovering in that neighbourhood with 20,000 sol¬ 
diers nnd In elcphanto, The chief was killed by his own nu-n. who brought bin head to Alex¬ 
ander ami thereby purchased their iiwd safety. Thu elephant* wandering about the coun¬ 
try were secured by the Jong, who liieii arrived at the Indus, mid, finding it. bridged, gnve hin 
army a rest of thirty day* before crossing to the left honk, t'tirtiuo' account, evidently 
takiii from the same source, supple menu the above by some details, which however do not 
furnish any eJeur topographical gnirl/mri- ** Alexander is unit! to have munrhed from 
Llir 11 ruek " to Kcholima. Having learned that a defile on the route was occupied by 20,000 
armed met) under Erix, lie hurried forward. dislodged the enemy with his archer* ami sling- 
eis, and thus cleared a passage for his heavy-armed troops behind, Erix was killed in 
fliiiiit by his ow n mi'll, and his head brought to Alexander. Tbemi hr arrived otter the six¬ 
teenth encampment at the Indus, where he found everything prepared by ilepfasatioa for 
the mossing. 

Tlmt by FailmlimA the same place ts meant k» Arrian's and Ftofcmj ’» Emladimu is mjhjcc- 
ly subject to doubt-, also that the chief FI fix is the same whom Died (mis calls Aphtikes, JJut 
both authors fail to give any clear indication ns to where the defile held by this chief lay 
If the sixteen marches to the Indus crowing have to 1st reckon'd. .is Ourtius' wording Implies, 
from that defile, this certainly could nut be looked for on the Bu rendu river ; for tlMneo lhe 
march to Curl (Lhahrij. the ancient i 'dabhaiida. whore ihv pTjvsage of tbit Indus iu alt proba¬ 
bility toc-k pl*»,** could not have taken more than four or ffivo marches. The defile held 
b\ trrx may hove lain fur away from the ludns, mid hence hren ■ ls---t inert from the difficult 
runto by Which Amu makes Alexander re tell the Indus, hi iltir ruse Curtin* has erred m 
indicating Kdmlimo n.% the immediate goal of Alexander's fOOW after Aurno* was token. 
However tills nitty be. Curtins' reference to those sixteen inure hi * if considered tOgOLli-r with 
Arrian * neenunt. showv that Alexander'* operations after rile taking of Aunifw mtisl have 
been fairly extensive. In this wo may well recognizo a todi proof of the importance which 
was attached by him to the complete subjugation of the Ansakinni,' The reason obviously 
win the need to secure the flank of the main line of communication towards India again?' 
interference from the hills northward. 

We have now accompanied the great conqueror right up to the start tug [»iat for hin 
invasion of India proper mul here we must leave him. Alexander’s triumphal progress 
through thr- wide plains of llin Panjub lias, owing to the fascination exercised at all tiincu by 
siraii^- distant India, attracted most interest on the part of Id historian*, ancient aa well a* 
modern. Hut only those who ore fa miliar with the natural djflictdtics of the territories lie- 
yond the present Worth-West Emntter and With their military histmv in recent time* can 
fully appreciate the greatness of the obstacles which Alexandre’* genius o» tt 1,-ader and the 
r tr a. r>rttuj4ir> \Aunk und tgug|iiu>n of hfa Lardy Jl^wiiang facet! and viettuioTBly over 
Ctuae during their preceding long campaign in those mountains. 


"■ 1 RlttbUnea.' Xvj|. ixxxvi. 
** ‘ Hi'rtoriw/ mi. *i|. 


T4?' S*!f S™' 1 ’’ ‘ awi - v vl teitift, 2. p. 65. 
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REMARKS ON THE ANDAMAN ISLANDERS AND THEIR COUNTRY. 

By Sir RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Br., C.B., C.I.E., F.S.A. 

Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, from 1894 to 1903 . 

{Continued from vol. LIV, page 94.) 

V. 

Amended Extracts from the Census Report, 1901. 

(a) The Andamanese and their Island . 

In v*L LII, p. 151, of this Journal I gave my reasons for publishing here amended extracts 
from the Census Report of 1901 ou the Andamans, as additional evidence regarding the Islands 
and the people inhabiting them. I also stated in the course of my remarks on Mr. A. R. 
Brown’s observations on them why I held that such evidence as is available is still of importance. 

I propose to divide the subject into the following heads: (o) the Andamanese and 
their Islands, (b) Geography, Meteorology, Geology, and History, (c) Ethnography. I propose 
further to add extracts from Mr. M. V. Portman’s Reports on (< d ) the first dealings with the 
Ongcs in 1886, and (e) Proceedings in relation to the Jdrawas in 1902; both of which were 
first published as appendices to the Census Report 1 . 

The land occupied by the Andamanese, generally known as the Andaman Islands, or 
more shortly as the Andamans, consists of the Great Andaman group and the Little Anda¬ 
man, attached to each of which are a great number of smaller islands and islets. There is 
also the inhabited North Sentinel at some distance to the west of the general group. The 
Great Andaman consists of five main islands running from north to south thus :—North 
Andaman, Middle Andaman, Barataug, South Andaman, Rutland Island. All these are 
dove-tailed into each other by very narrow’ straits, not so wide as the ordinary rivers of a 
continent. The Little Andaman is situated at a considerable distance to the south. All 
round the Great Andaman are islands of every size ; to the east is Ritchie’s Archipelago and 
to the west are the Labyrinth Islands. Every single island of the whole group is covered 
with a hilly jungle, the denseness of which must be seen to be appreciated, and passable only 
to its indigenous inhabitants. It is therefore impossible without much preparation and 
expense to traverse the interior of the islands, but happily it is quite easy to move about the 
deeply indented coasts, containing more harbours and snug anchorages than the whole Indian 
Peninsula. The length of the Great Andaman group is 156 miles : its average width is 9 to 10 
miles and with the outlying islands some 25 miles. Tw o distant islands, Narcondam and Barren 
Island, to the east, arc also included in the Andaman group, but they are both uninhabited. 

At the time of the Census, 1901, the Andamanese, as a race apart, were held to be divided 
into Twelve Tribes all but one of which, the Jarawas, were friendly and most of them very 
mixed up with each other. In this mixed condition they were nomads, much given to rapid 
wandering for food all over the islands composing the Great Andaman, in which the Penal 
Settlement is situated. The names of the Twelve Tribes from North to South were, in the 
Bea Language, Chariar, Kora, Tabo, Ydre, Kede, Juwai, Kol, Bojigy&b, Balawa, Bea, Onge 
(Little Andaman) and the wild hostile Tribe, Jarawa. 

The Tribal divisions of the Andamanese were well-known to the authorities of the Penal 
Settlement, excepting those of the Kora and Tabd, which were discovered during the Census 
operations. I was present when, in 1900, the Kora were discovered or, to speak more accu¬ 
rately, differentiated. They had been previously well known, themselves and their encamp¬ 
ments, but had been considered to belong to the Ch&riar. The discovery as to the true facts 
—that they were a separate Tribe with a territory and language of their own—so late as 
1900 is an example of the difficulty in procuring accurate information from such primitive 
savages as the Andamanese. It mattered nothing to them that Kora men and women had 

1 In this part of those remarks I will point Andamanese names and words os they appear in the 
CtnauM Report , and will only mark the long vowels and a, e, o, 0, d, as peculiar sounds. Further 
diacritical marks are not necessary. 
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been to tlie Homo for the Andamanese at Port Blaii and had been classed as ChAriAr. All 
they thought of the matter was that the sdhibs held them to be ChAriAr, but that they and 
all the Andamanese knew better. 

In regard to the TAbos in the interior of the North Andaman, whose existence was un¬ 
suspected by the authorities until the Census, it was found that they were in the same mori¬ 
bund condition as that which characterised the Andamanese in direct contact with Euro¬ 
peans. As this was a remarkable fact, enquiries were instituted, and the natives’ explanation 
of the cause of the destruction of the Tribe was that they had killed each other off in conse¬ 
quence of the introduction of the contagious disease amongst them by the ChAriAr and Kora 
Tribes. It is primd facie difficult to believe that a Tribe, however primitive, would actually 
kill off the sick to such an extent as to wipe itself out in obedience to what appears to have 
been a custom. But instances are by no means wanting where marriage customs, for instance, 
have been persisted in by savages long after it must have become clear to the tribesmen 
whither they were being led. 

It was well known at the time of the Census that the Andamanese population, even a 
generation earlier, had been far more numerous than it was then, and in the generation 
since the Census of 1901 it has again further diminished greatly. The question of the dimi¬ 
nution was carefully gone into at the Census, and the following observations made by myself 
at the time as to the causes thereof are pertinont to the present purpose :— 

I have been acquainted with the Andamanese off and on since 1875, and I was present 
amongst them in one of the great devastating outbreaks of infectious disease (measles intro¬ 
duced by convicts from Madras) in 1877, and I personally know how much more numerous 
they were then than now. The one sad result of the Census in 1901 was to demonstrate 
beyond all doubt, what most local officials suspected and some asserted, that infectious and 
contagious diseases, the result of contact with an advanced civilisation, are wiping out the 
Andamanese: at any rate the friendly sections of them. With a population so diminished 
in one generation and a birth-rate so inadequate as that shown by the Census enquiries, it is 
obviously impossible, unless the people reach that point of saturation with these diseases 
which is also the point of immunity and recovery from their effects, for the race to last out 
much longer. Excluding the Ongc-Jarawas, all the other tribes now numbered at the Census, on 
any reasoned calculation, not more than 700, of which some 250 belonged to one tribe, the YArc, 
out of an estimated total 3,500 only a generation before, while the children could not in any 
case have been much more than 25 per cent, of the adults. On these figures, in two more gene¬ 
rations, ».e., in probably less than 60 years from 1901, even if undisturbed and unmolested by 
the Jarawas ever-increasing in relative strength, the friendly tribes must die out. A century 
from then must be taken as the extreme limit of a forecast of their existence, unless of cours 3 
the law of saturation with disease to Mie point of immunity comes into play in the meanwhile. 

It also seems not difficult to foresee that it is possible that in a short time the Groat 
Andaman will be occupied by foreign settlement and that the Jarawas only will survive, 
with a chance, in the case of their becoming friendly and losing their exclusive bearing, that 
they too will succumb to a rapid disappearance, through what may be called the natural 
action of infectious and contagious disease, not necessarily carried to them by the civilised 
alien, but more probably, as past experience shows, by infected members of the remnants of 
tho “ friendly ” tribes captured in collisions with them. 

There would be nothing new in such a disastrous effect of infectious or contagious disease 
on savages when introduced among them for the first time. It seems to be a process of nature 
not to be seriously checked by administrative measures. From the very first instructions of 
the Marquess Wellesley to Archibald Blair in 1789 to the existing practice in dealing with 
tho Andamanese, there has never been any change in the general policy maintained towards 
tho aborigines of the islands. They have been treated uniformly with kindness and 
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consideration. From the first recorded hostile brush with thorn in 17S7 to the operations 

ending with the gallant death of Mr. P. Vans on 24th Febremy 1002,nothing erw 

Icon dono than was necessary to prevent murderous raiding m o le 

occupation bv unreclxce. Tt is disease introduced by the carelessness.and 

lined individuals in the first instance, and spread broadcast amongst • = J 

ignorance in the nest place, that ha. rvom down the actual numbera among 

toone-fifth of the former total in one generation, and has apparently rendered the onion 

the sexes infructuous in throe-fourths of the cases. , Andamanese came into 

The question of the probable population of the I.tends before A ^““* d '“ rp>r 

close contact with European, and Indian, remixed itoelII***^, ulg'fTm 
square mile possible, according to the methods employed by the P “. P ' t ' ,, ^ 0 to the Lure 
the soil. The limit of density was pu, on the 

mile, which gave say 5,000 as the highest probable pre-^urop k At- the Census 1901, the 

conditions would keep it stationary at that figure for 117 . to 1921 it was 455. 

estimated Andamanese population was under ^‘'‘ Xten m Contact times. 

There is another possible method of gang* g J? ^ pomts out that an 

Portman (History of Our Relations mth the An amanes , • ’ numera ting the existing 

estimate of the oid population might be arrived at rom °^ a midden represents 

kitchen-middens of the Andamanese, on toe ******^ coUection, 
the head-quarters of a collection of thirty peop e, an fivQ guc j 1 head-quarters. A 

owing to the habits of the people, would I W" r ® rom , would therefore require, 
population of 2,500. the estimated (Jnsus ^ of territory, 

say, 800 middens, i.e.. there should be a nu t en {eet diameter usuaUy. 

The kitchen-midden argument works out thus . (1 ch * o{ hcad quarter 8 is 

does not permit more than thirty people to ive y or 0 * , SU nplv in the neighbour- 

frequently necessary owing to (e) —. <« of food supply m ^ ^ ^ rf 

hood. |e) nomadic instincts, (d) stench from isca »< 0 midden, nor 

praetiee, the Andamanere do not return for three midden ,„r many 

lor about a year after a death at oue, and occasionally they .hand n ^ ^ obout ^ 

years, and cannot occupy one for more than a on wee thirty people, or, say, 

These eomddcration, fix lour as the smallest number ot midden, per tt, y pe 

ono to every square mile of territory. * are now as they were 

The mTddcns also beyond all doubt prove that the old er ones 

an exceedingly long time ago. There are but few Tho antiquity of the old mid¬ 
show great age : nowness and ago being gang g • certain shell-fish have been 

dens is proved by the fossil shells at the base. ^ C ° t ^ o bitchon-middons show that the 

fashionablo at one period and certain °* hera a a , ’ . th day8 w hcn tho now fossilized 
Andamanese left to himself finds his food to-day as ho drimlto«^ refa80 and 

shells contained food for him. At the base of the w*Umm ^ a ^ un- 
the same pottery as we find shown on the su acc o • promises be correct, we 

altered in habits from primoval time and whoso nura , ^ atationary through 

should be able to estimate from existing data, as v middens are 

all time. The questions on this argument really are ^ ^ po3si bl 0 to answer 

there 1 (2) where are they ? These qurations i w either upset tho theory or afiord 

at the time of tho Census of 1901, althoug t e answer w strength of each tribe. 

»„ approximate estimate el the old Andaman** popotef™ »» A ^ 100 1. 

I have not heard that any attempt ta. boon made 

lb) Geography, Meteorology, Geology and umory. 

(i) Geography. 

* tho inhabitants of the Andaman Islands, some pre- 
Before entering on an account of . , , d t hey inhabit, its meteoro- 

liminary remarks are necessary on the geography of the land they 

logy, geology and history* 
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As regards geography the position and general description of the Islands may be stated 
as follows: The Andaman Islands, large and small, are said to nnmber 204, and lie in the 
Bay of Bengal, 590 geographical miles from the Hooghlv mouth, 120 miles from Cape Negrais 
in urma, the nearest point from the mainland, and about 340 miles from the northern 
extremity of Sumatra. Between the Adamans and Cape Negrais intervene two small groups, 
pans, and Cocos ; between the Andamans and Sumatra intervene the Nicobar Islands, 
all indicating a submarine range connected with the Aracan Yoraa Range of Burma, stretch- 
“ a T ?/ to whlc h meridian forms a tangent, between Cape Negrais and Sumatra ; 

extreme*? * TT"*! T meaaure3 700 mUes - 4116 widest sea space is about 91 miles. The 

rr n ^ , en ( f ° f tk ° Andatnan Grou P 19 219 “iles, with an extreme width of 32 miles. The 
S ° *^ -f t T the N ° rth Sentine1 ’ a dan S eron ® i^and of about 28 square miles. 
iTano B "f? f n ,T ^ « ** • th<? ^ariZle marine 

NortT^ft Tp ^ D. ’- ’ , feet ’ quiGSCent for the hundred yearn, 71 miles to the 
known^N °> ™ ’ th<? equall - v curious Elated mountain, the extinct volcano 

2 f? feCt ° Ut ° f thB 71 of the North Andaman, 

area of the Andaman Islands is taken as 2,508 square miles. 

i n , W . CSt T} ° f * he Andamans, distant about 18 miles, are the dangerous Western Banks 

these seas, „ fa . 1 "™ ible »“*■ * *-«- »' 

Certain phy»»lodcJ|“L, s Tv/Z [ Uks AkWm tuning tomo-hat toward, them. 

by the fauna ,nd Jo™ ot the leepecUve'fann'in I n “ l " b "“ tlon " iUl Phenomena exhibited 
of a continuous tangedthe forme, cni,fa„» 
on the north to Achin Head in s„ ra „*, h sub-aanal, from Cape Negrais in Burma 

of wow. wJ£222r*22£SJ!r i % “* hc 

attempted here to bridge the sea an enternrisn ft 5 ,’ nbuig lfc to Rama, w ho first 
and accomplished by the hero eod at th 1 en ^ arc s transferred to tho south of India, 
Recording ““ Ad *“' S B- * 

of tribes is that Maia Tomola, the ancestral chief of the thAndaman » or R°j‘gngiji. group 
dispersed them after a cataclysm, wWch cTu^ a ^ which a11 

ed it up into tho present Andaman Islands and drown T7 ° f of a lsland . *^1- 
tants together with many large and fierce beasts that h-iv^ n “ mbers of the old inhabi - 
of physical geography such a subsidence need not have bn d “ appeared - Aa a mattcp 

feot to convert one single island into tho nresent A i ° n m ° rc fchan of 20 fat homs or 120 

faudiug to stow .he jut.*,,, „f “irhisr r nn** - 

South Andaman tradition, the people of the Little a ? , th mamland . that besides the 
not now exist and thev toJTSdb. T “““ tor ** J » 

h»vo been able to gather goto to show, on tho assumption 0 "'' "“ °" l '"“ “ b f“ t u '* t 1 
voleame peaks, 200 fathoms is the extreme limit () f tb, , Pt the case of isoIated 

earth’s surface, that it is possible that there was a time wl , 3 U J kin « of ^ °“ ‘he 

Preparis and the Cocos formed one continuous hil] conno Andaman group with 

this hill was separated by a sea of, say 400 fathoms .1 f Cted ^ Negrais ’ 411(1 that 
island, and the general Nicobar Island again by a sea of C 0 f idered “ one 

The accepted conclusive argument proving the ’isoktZ ofZe 

^“ed^h? t f ovred that the sriss 

- Records of Qeoloyiad Survey oj iJuixa^ ol XN. ^SStT-- 
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contours of the depth* id thi* from tfuadi data ft* the rharts at my dt?sp«>rd afford nirit 
eI siiemi to ibftt they fully support Cflrpfliiter'fi conclusion. Th? openings into the 
Andaman Kepi front the coimtclrd ncrams nrr r—fmm the- U»y of Rental, the North and Smith 
Prepurin * hanwhv ihe Coed Channel, Du m an f^magp, Ten Dourer* Channel* and lhe 
Grvfc * Chmm l i from thr Gulf of Skua. the Ktrailn of JUorcii. Tim k«L lips * bnr only 
a few fnthonw deep mtii clearly imlfttf* the Andaman 8wfc fram the Gulf, The greats 
duptha ill the other ehanriela or* a# under: Jibrth Prepare! Chiuint'L 4-7 Fathom^ : South 
Ftaparb Chan not. 160 fathom* : Coco Channel* M fathnma: Ihtnciut Fttdteg^ 17 fathom* ; 
Em Degrees Channel, 565 falhoniK : Great Channel,, TP§ fathom*. 

On cilhiT side the line of the Andamans and Nicnhiira thr flea rapidly deepens to L0Q0 
falhucDK end ihenee on the in the Bay of Bengal to over 2.000 fathom* within 00 miley 
of the Meobm-H and probably within 100 mile* of the Andaman* ; and on the east in the 
Andaman Sea to 2.000 fathoms within W mil^ of the Xirolu&m and within about 03 mil- i 
uf thu Aniicmnu^ The rant mint thus nhuw beyond doubt the esMenre of a lofty range of 
submarine moimiain* lurtween Cnj *7 Ifcgmi* and Arhreu Head tiffing from the OCCQA depth* 
ii|i in 15,000 feet ond nowhere le** than fl H 000 feet on the east, and up to 15,000 feet and 
u^h Iu m le^ than J0,000 feet i>n the wr*fr, thu* separating the Bay of Bengal thi> 

Andaman Boa. Of this gnat range 700 miles long, taking 100 fathoms m a bas*+ the con* 
tizii-rht jfiK md i.dnnrl summits hit wJimvn in nne eenlra.1 line north to s until A3 (l) Caps Tfegrms 
f Antic tui YoTOO&l and Ptcparls Mtitriih (2) Cocos and Andaman Islands, (5) Nicobar Mudit 
(4) Acho n Head (Smiialm). The Western Banka, tfm Simtinel Island* and Dalrymple Rank 
um Lowot RiiEomits to the west Of the central line. According to my rent our* outlying 
summit* of detached ^pnm nf the central tmn in the east srr* Barren Island and the. Invisible 
Bank, They alien show that Narcowdnm and the submarine faUJ to Its sontfc-wt are separated 
frfim the Central Andaman end Nieohar Rangis Irouig summits of outlying spurn of the ^ omas 
attached to Cape Ncgn«. TIiLr Irurt feat supports the old assumption that the dormant 
Barren lalaiid volcano belongs to thr immediate Sundn group of volcanoes, while the long 
extinct KarDOiaduEu Vokano bebngy to B?gu group, both belonging to the fjvnrmi Sunda group, 

A* the argument^ derivable from the Hulmtarme contours bare not, so fur as I know 
\h**'Vi hitherto worked out. and as they may lie thus of some general inherent, I havu ihouglit 
it nrrrranr y to deni with them nt me length. It must be remcmNreil that much of the 
et'hnii^rmphie, as well as the natural history, spcmilatinn about both the Andamamt and 
Xic^bant) depcndjM on the assumed degroo of their isolation from the Asiatic Continent 
From a cmuudnTition of the net iin contuuiu may lie deduced the fullowing fajiba :— 

(!) A narrow ridgr rans hotwoon Great Nicobar and Acheen Htad from ten to two 
miles wide with just Iphw rhan BOO fathoms at the greatest depth of water in it, 

(5£) The Andaman Sea has hrm sounded to 2.00<) fathf>mi abm^t $4 miles of Car 
NlcObiir t and the Ray of Bengal to well over 2 P 000 fathom* 01 milns east of Tarawa, 
In thr Auiatnan Btai tbo deep water of 2,000 ■bithoms or more dn«t not run prolj-aldy 
furdirr nur Hi thftn 125 mi lea enat of Tort Blair, In the Boy of Bengal the deep 
wat^r of 3,000 fathoms is probably distant about 100 miles we^t of tbn Andamans, 

(3J Prohahlv the deepest water between tto Invisible Bank and the* ^Wlunnmi h 
niiflor 000 fethums, thu Bank iteelf being the aummit of a long htU nimuiig flame 
S10 miles north-north^aHt to Bouth-soiith^west direetly nn to Car Nicobar, tim ikttpcat 
jMiint hvtvwn it iukL Cu Nitt.lmr tKriilg aoSff 9W fnt fiam,. 

(41 Prohahlv th« di&pmt water between Bam*n IsLiml ami thp AnHamana ia uudir 
1 ,uyu tho idani licang the peak of ft hill running eoroa 33 mil** iwrlh-*auil to 

■ouib'Tvtdiiwit nn to Eutkud lnl*nii. Thfl deepest paint between it ftnd tho Invuibb 
Bank is uniter 1.100 fuliiuuu. 

(51 At 04 mites (iu« eiust ol istcwirl Sound is a patch of 377 fathoms, the summit of n 
nuh mi.t iin' hill running apjwnmtly west to cast some 4r» nuk-^. Batwceu this hill 
and south'West to Barren teland and west to tfi<? AndamuTW ft** great dcptliii 
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probably over 1,500 fathoms. Between it eastwards to the Tenasserim Coast the 
depth is probably something over 1.200 fathoms. Between it and Narcondam 34 miles 
to the north-west the depth is under 1,000 fathoms. 

(6) Narcondam lies due south of Negrais Island, and the 400 fathom contour runs 
round it and the coasts of the Andamans and Burma. The water between it and the 
Andamans, 71 miles to west, is deep, probably up to at least 1,200 fathoms. Between 
it and Barren Island, 74 miles to south-west, the depth is great, probably o\er 1,500 
fathoms. Between it and the hill above mentioned to south-east the depth is under 
1,000 fathoms. Between it and Negrais Island the deepest water is 411 fathoms in a hole 
to north-west, otherwise the depth here is not more than 362 fathoms. 

(7) The 100 fathom line runs round all the Andamans, the Cocos and all the Western 
Banks, the two Sentinels and Dalrvmple Bank. It runs also right round the Nicobars. 
The main part of the Andaman group is a hand of five chief islands, so closely adjoining 

and overlapping each other, that they have long been known as one, viz,, “ the Great An¬ 
daman.” The axis of this hand, almost a meridian line, is 156 statute miles long. The 
five islands are (north to south)—Noith Andaman, 51 miles long; Middle Andaman, o9 
miles ; South Andaman, 49 miles ; BAratfing, running parallel to the east of the South 
Andaman for 17 miles from the Middle Andaman ; and Rutland island. 11 miles long. Four 
narrow straits part these islands—Austin Strait between North and Middle Andaman; 
Homf ray’s Strait between Middle Andaman and B&rat&ng and the north extremity of South 
Andaman ; Middle (or Andaman) Strait between B&rat&ng and South Andaman ; Macpherson’s 
Strait between South Andaman and Rutland Island. Of these only the last is navigable 
by ocean-going vessels. Attached to the chief islands are, on the extreme north, Landfall 
Islands, separated by the navigable Cleugh Passage ; Interview Island, separated by the very 
narrow but navigable Interview Passage, off the west coast of the Middle Andaman ; the 
Labyrinth Islands off the south-west coast of the South Andaman, through which is the 
safe navigable Elphinstone Passage; Ritchie’s (or the Andaman) Archipelago off the east 
coast of the South Andaman and B&rat&ng, separated by the wide and safe Diligent Strait 
and intersected by Kwangtung Strait and the Tadma Jtkru (Strait). Little Andaman, roughly 
26 miles by 16, forms the southern extremity of the whole group, and lies 31 miles south 
of Rutland Island across Duncan Passage, in which lie the Cinque and other islands, forming 
Manner s Strait, the main commercial highway between the Andamans and the Madras 
Coast. Besides there are a great number of islets lying off the shores of the main islands. 

The coasts of the Andamans are deeply indented, giving existence to a number of safe 
harbours and tidal creeks, which are often surrounded by mangrove swamps. The chief 
harbours, some of which are very capacious, are, starting northwards from Port Blair, the 
great harbour of South Andaman:— East Coast , Port Meadows, Colebrooke Passage, Elphinstone 
Harbour (Homfray s Strait), Stewart Sound, Port Cornwallis (the last three are very large); 
West Coast , Temple Sound, Interview Passage, Port Anson or Kwangtung Harbour (large). 
Port Campbell (large), Port Mouat, Macpherson’s Strait. There are, besides, many other 
safe anchorages about the coasts for sea-going vessels : notably Shoal Bay and Kotara 
Anchorage in the South Andaman, Cadcil Bay and the Turtle Islands in the North Andaman, 
and Outram Harbour and Kwangtung Strait in the Archipelago. 

The islands forming Great Andaman consist of a mass of hills enclosing very narrow' 
valleys, the whole covered by an exceedingly dense tropical jungle. The hills rise, especially 
on the east coast, to a considerable elevation ; the chief heights being, in the North Andaman, 
Saddle Peak, 2,402 feet; in the Middle Andaman, Mount Diavolo behind Cuthbert Bay, 
JJ 7 ? feet; in the South Andaman, Koiob, 1,505 feet, and Mount Harriet, 1,193 feet, the 
ounga range, 1,063 feet; in Rutland Island, Ford’s Peak, 1,422 feet. Little Andaman, 

tKrenntiT ePtl0n °f the , ex ? eme north > » practically flat. There arc no rivers and few 
perennial streams in the islands. 
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Tho scenery of the islands is everywhere strikingly beautiful and varied, and the coral 
beds of the more secluded bays in its harbours are conspicuous for their exquisite assortment 
of colour. Tho scenery of the harbours has been compared to that of Killarney by Professor 
V Ball, and no doubt they do recall the English Lakes. One view of Port Blair Harbour is 
strongly reminiscent of Derwentwater as seen from the Keswick end 

The whole of the Andamans and the outlying islands were completely surveyed topogra¬ 
phically by the Indian Survey Department under Colonel J. R. Hobday in 1S83-*. and a 
Sumber of’ maps on the scale of two miles to the inch were produced, which give an accurate 
coast line everywhere and astonishingly correct contours of the inland hills, considering the 
difficulties presented by the denseness of the forests with which they are covered. For 1 ort 
lilair and neighbourhood a series of maps on the scale of four inches to the mde were made 
The exact latitude and longitude of Chatham Island in Port Blan-Harbourweredetermin 
astronomically by Mr. Nicholson of the Great Trigonometrical Survey in 1861 atitudc 
11 ° 41' 13'N longitude 92° 42' 44' E. Tho marine surveys of the Andamans date back 
"a"Aami21 so book to .he day. O. Rkchie ,17,1) and o. Blab -d 
—96) for partial charts which arc still usable. Brooker s surveys of 1867 added much 
knowledge about Port Blair, but the serious dangers of the western coral banks were not 
removed by surveys till 1888-9 under Commander A. Carpenter, when a “ 

the charts generally was made. His general chart was that in use at the Census (1901 . 
corrected by subsequent surveys up to 1899. The coasts on the whole are fairly weU charted, 
but some most necessary work stUl remains to be done before a voyage round these daiigerous 
coral-bound coasts can be said to bo free from anxiety. It is, however..worth noting that the 
long standing notice on charts that “the dangers of the coast of the North Andaman have not 
b<^i surveyed ” has been at last removed, and that the Coco Channel has been made safe 

for ships. ^ Meteorology. 

Tho Meteorology of the Andaman Islands is of more than local value, and owing to the 
great importance of the information to be obtained there as to the direction and intensity 
of cyclonic storms and as to weather prognostications generally as regards the eastern and 
northern portions of India, a well appointed meteorological station has been established at 

Port Blair on Ross Island since 1868. ... . .. , . .... 

Two very serious considerations for commerce are involved here : viz., timely and reliable 

warnings of storms in the Bay of Bengal and reliable weather forecasts Accuracy in storm 
U and weather forecast, depends on the establishment of a number of me^rologm.! 
reporting station, all over a given idea of sc. and land. It . there ore not sufficient for 
accurate*warnings and forecasts to have meteorological station, round the Bay; they must be 
also established, if practicable, within it. The Andaman and N,cobar Islands can prov.de 

a number of such stations right across the Bay from north to south 

The great importance to commerce of weather forecasts brought about repeated attempts 
to connect the Andaman Islands with the continent by telegraph as otherwise the meteoro¬ 
logical observations have merely a scientific value, being received in India too late for practi¬ 
cal nurnoses In 1867 a serious attempt at a cable to Port Blair faded owmg to the initial 
and maintenance costs involved and also the hilly nature of the sea-bottom about the islands. 
After 1900 the question was reopened, and a connection of the islands with India by wireless 

t0lC ^neaking t generaUy, the climate of the islands may be described as normal for tropical 
islands of similar latitude. Warm always, but tempered by pleasant sea breezes: very 
hot when the sun is northing : irregular rainfall, but usually dry during the north-east monsoon 
and very wet during the south-west: exposed to both monsoons and subject to violent weather 
with excessive rainfall, but to cyclones rarely, though within the influence of practically 
every cyclone that blows in the Bay of Bengal, hence the value of the islands from a 
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aptBWib g Swl- pfe* * oi View. Up to tiie Census. cyclone* had bwn reooried in thr Bay In 

- rymuntb^oOplF^mmry, and heavy rain ha* fullen througW the v-.ir: bul C yiW 

^ “"™ l *«“ sr “f *" Kov^ber the early part nt being thJ m%( 

I ly Be " 011 for : anrl much min in nnt usual from Becembcr to May 

[JSg JjSl- that eyelontc nt™ -rtmek Part C^mwalli. In JWnhrr 

^™ bcr !S44 - !ltw * Furt Btoiil 1864 ami Kovcmkr IfWi There 

“iJj tZ^T ifTSr**? Sl0nn b ° t *“ * Wt *■“» ^ Cornwall!* 

1 1M3. ThepcalsW* rrf Ml and m3 travailed across the island* in a north-westerly 

tZZ’Z^Z < “f* "* W< * ^ There » o full and 

"°*J° f Ult ^^trou^tnnn cl 1801 {Q^m Xtmom, No. V., Gommnnnt nf India. IS!*), 

The ra.ulall varies much fmm year to yew and to ,m «tawtttnwy dee™ nt nber* 

SETS 2“ ^ -t—I-Si^ «■«« nn Jta* Lbrnl 

S3 * 3 "I*fSSSrtWl*!*?*?* jn 1V,rl m[r - M t*iu« the rainfall 

‘ m 31 yrai", 1871-1901. from S3 3ft inchc* in »000 to 137 ft7 inches In igf** i„ ( |mi 

rs? Sr t c s .rr «* *-«» » **- <*«=4 ■^rr r.JSr ., ^ 

iS 

- -■ -r-'vr 

occipy,^ about 80 square mil™, which may be d**rihod a, follow ™ 

Central Station (Official) South ^ ^um which— 

North Ross b distant dimaiv J mil ra Xurth 
Jlmint llurriel „ „ 3- „ Narth-Weet. 

Ooplftkabnng „ .. 7J ( Korth . Wflrt 


Viper 
Anihhet 

Xavy Buy 


& 

n 

-i 


Wfvrt - Sou th - \\ ,-t,( 

WcKi-NortJiWeHt 
Smith Went-West 


Height 150 ft. 

„ 1,200 ft. 

,, sea level, 

„ 150 ft. 

,. 100 It. 

200 ft . 


Of lbeau the wettest wm Navy Bay and the „ r .i„, ” * >0 . 

fulbwH :-2fcvy liny. Anikhftt. VipeA Uuplitiimhao* Mr 1111^^' tV'tr' '' " 

How craitJy the rainfall at iluw. station a varied frr,’i *' 3l ‘ irt * R *^ N,ytb R ™ w * 


Norl It Rons ., 

South Ro«? 

Anikliut ,, 

Oop] aknhanit 
Mount Harriett 

Navy Ray 

Viper Island 
Mean of all station* 


IN03, 


133 a* 
12501 
ilM-07 
l/IR-Sfi 
1,^1 8fi 
100 17 
108 65 
150 37 



1S97. 

1808, 

1899, 

iWM). 

1981. 

128-52 

1 lli-SW 

7ft'63 

83-50 

121-37 

130-41 

127-22 

N70I 

83 28 

13**59 

*05*52 

16508 

11255 

I 13100 

187*58 

184*02 

151-70 

1*2-88 1 

115 4ft 

153*56 

100 62 

148-14 

Rftflft 

03 40 

115-80 

2X2*7ff 

17073 

18fi-7H 

144 18 

20554 

1€0 14 

140-60 

102-ST 

lOfi-Oft 

160 37 

17108 

147*05 

104-46 

108 23 

J4S Ofl 


fnml tht ‘ and Nnrth-Eaat, cun U tl (f,,,j ‘ 7 ^ *"■ ^ **** 

rtgltma. 1 “® 0t “ b > y varying cJavuUdcui in hilly 


* Th-: waf 


ia & «ub->x|BAnt iwiua. 
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i» miLi-'i can bv vjjlili e«.-iI uti m Ft bru.sry L>> April and in X 1 '. ttd’i i, .Fos-i .tnd t'biil t 
mcht w iud:i jfr rommun in January in ilnnli ill the v.illfjs arid inner lurhwr* nml also nft er 
e W raivr min-'. OfldJinrn hr'i/.i# fit night nml on-shorn brcrai-* in (Ik- day are iiiotl walked 
(hiring citlm weather, dtiefn Thi*difli*rt nrw in laitjH miurci'I ■ ,iud laud Vairh mnl ^nril 
nrr .dten hart Thr trar.iiuru-r normally vartr* bnl IJttk hriwn-naU-HTS" mid ! ■ In .* 

bfjiii- highest m February and lowest in Jhxwj. 

Tlio ivmpt-nd Hto fe higher in Man-fa AjirQ and May mil in Ikerniber, Junuary 

If id JVlirtmiy. it may In- aunt to min i'll I he war murri; tli.it is, always in most on ml bn of 
it|i> vMt °KitnH mir'i during twry hi noth. ami on in vorage every oiI imt day of Ihf year, 

which irt to say that I Inn .. an ft verngti I S3 day* hi the year. n w hjeli some mm fall*. The 

driest innaUi* tu-e January February mid M «n<H and the wettest July, Ailfpttt and Si jdenil.i i, 
i hi I i’itv h ra v t mm iimv full in May anti ilnw As much ft-. to d 1 dir hen <il ruin mny 
fall ill ■ month, and in th>- wrt ‘ parts uf the Islands much mure. 

i'liIn climate i«, however, really dm* to the facts that the Aiidaimma are situated lsl»tfii 
Jo mill I t ilagrrvs North in the open -a (Hay til Bonjjttl), nml ato ihiindoro Mthjtei to birth tip' 
Snnih-lVast and North-Fx^f Mnusixutn (ri-itlv the IV. S. W anil N N‘ tl.J The fur niff 
liluwH during line June. ,Tnlv. Align t. and September (ii in nut led and the Tatter during 
November, rhwmK'f .Jnmmry Fi-linmry ntid WntXth (o iii'-IIiIk), the innulhsof ihanji' being 
April and IH'toher, 

A tidal observatory with nelbrtgiiterlng gauge ™ rHlttblixhcd on K". I land ifVrl 
HI air Harbour) in UW" .1.1 II ll' if. : ImJg, SP Id' 15.). lrflfrh givr* n mean rnngn uf 
f-te.de-r ordinaly spring tide- of fHifl. IV highest ki»Ji-w»t«r nml the foftttH to«r*W«1tr 
ire -.■<* ll nlHivr Aiiild H f! Is Urn dulurn level < Indian low firing mUtr-iii rk.nl Purl fitair 
ft bfkiw (noon sci.. level) Th- .ippmeM time of high wain' at the full nml idinoge 
Ml union I- il ll, Mm Al v-irif-ii'- parUcrt (In-great hat-tour of Fort lVtr the eeUud titn< • for 
the iIdee dufiend on wind, -trength »>f current mol diitimci- from tin* "pen wit. Tin- 
ftvnujpt variation in lime >•'< i"jh tides ;it (be Severn I point* i* from IS hi. I" -’7 i»- later 
tb,m .u Bu l land, and fa height it i» from 20 inch™ Ihm u. 17 incite* more Ilian at Rum. 
Wind and utilinni will at these points i iTert time by lis altloh as 2Um. either nay. No doubt 
tin- nnnte i Inn * ba^itclir. in the inflny Millet hartwore and creek:* in I li.’HcmnuntahitHut ishinds, 
a fur) nt 111 noli loitHitjneme Jn every.tlay life, where euuuiinnhtalioit* aw maiftlalirttl ulung 
the -loir™ by boat, 

fill) CEOI.OGY 

Tlinrn has Im-n no fompl- gatilugival itnrvoy «f the Alidauiatb, bill nzpoditiaos by 
. Xpert., have liocn nllieiitlh tuiVitidiun Id make ]ueliniiii.iry rKanitioliuoi Uf the idands. 
Thivm i.xamioatimu have InVo eiuriini on under I ho gmdrst difficult irti t*T every kind, nut the 
loaut In-in- Uu- 'k-iMt and lofty fon*tv witli which the cnlirn frhindu an- covered. Judging 
by the rrjKirt of sueli ox|K 3 imions. the sulauariiM ridges fnnniiiH Them contain much that is 
giHitogirttlly ebar.M rerUf in of the AnUiOD Vnmaa iiiul form nt inns common nh» to the Nicobnra, 
U, ill, Wlniid* oil Hnmalm mill to Knimdm il.ell. Tim older rorkii elmiaek'rien,- also in the 

-nm form of the Nh* Id .. on the W«l Count of Sumntio m, prolably early tertiary 

nr (i.iijhjy Jnl,, mtnenius, litil then? -ire rm f. ■ --il. to indicate :iyj‘. Th" newer rocks common 
;,t | fie Kk-uboru and Sumatra arc in iiitchlo'M An-Jiijidkigo cJiicdly and contain rudinlttrilUlI 
and roraininiftT.L. Tbm- *•• coral. Ha* coaato ewrywbern and liiu Sentinel Idandu 
ire composed uf the »isf.«T wwloi with a ::UJ«r dnicluiu of «or.d, hut no atoll tt btOW* iu the 
vicinit v oi t he I jilamhs Tlwro i« a pnul deal of serpentiuotfwh, also iwuin jnsjicr, chromite, and 
copper awl iron pyriloe, ami small pookot* of eout. About i'ert KlUr ft linn grey sumklono 
identifiable- with til-' fTcgi'iiis rocii- neeues with intcrVddedslatynhiiles, and not infrequently 
uistrt of coaly matter and tx-i’afimi illy of con"louieml l- and pale grey Jiiocatoncs. This 
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sandstone is the characteristic rock of the neighbourhood and is generally, if not always, 
lion-calcareous. In the Archipelago and over a large area in the Andamans, the islands are 
formed of soft limestones made of coral and shell sand, soft calcareous sandstones and soft 
white clays, with occasionally a band of conglomerate. Green and red jaspery beds, similar 
to those of Manipur and Burma and the Nicobars are found, which may belong to the same 
series as the sandstones and shales. On Entry Island in Port Meadows are beds of probably 
volcanic origin, perhaps later t han the Port Blair sandstones. I ntrusive rocks of the serpentine 
series and a scoriaceous rock resembling lava wear in the Cinque Islands, Rutland Island, 
and in spots on the South and Middle Andamans. Hard breccias of volcanic origin are found 
at Namunaghar in the Penal Settlement and yield an excellent building stone Good red 
clay for bricks is found abundantly in pockets. Lime of the lx>st quality is obtained from 
old coral, but a workable limestone exists in limited quantities. A pretty reddish building 
marble is also found. Red ochre (koiob) is found in considerable quantities in pockets and 
used, when mixed with yarjan oil, as an excellent covering for shingled roofs Mica in probably 
workable quantities has been found about Navy Bay Hill in Port Blair Harbour. 

A theory of a still continuing subsidence of the Islands was first formed by Kur/. (Vegetation 
oj the Andamans; Govt. Rejvrt. 1890) on his investigation of the vegetation in 1800 and 
was confirmed by Oldham ia his Report on the Geology of the Andamans of 1884 though 
w,th some reluctance owmg to tne fact that the Arakan Coast to the north and the Nicobars 
show s.gns of recent elevation. The subsidence seems to be of recent origin, and signs of its 
continuance, most markedly on the East Coast, arc to be found at several places - Port 
Mouat. Ranguchang on the Hast Coast of the South Andaman mar Port Blair Outran, 
Harbour ami Havelock Island in the Archipelago, the northern ends of the Little Andaman 
the North Sentinel, and the North Andaman Thppvfrn.nni • * , • . , nuaman, 

and Barren Island arc volcano lilc ZJ'l^ 

condam belonging apparently to what is known n» the Pegu .non,, and 'll,', mi S ‘"' 

Island to the Sundagroup proper Barren Island ull.f <!>»csccnt Barren 

is still a thin column of steam from a sulphur W at li t T “ ,8 ° 3 ’ ,mt therc 
the point where the last outburst of lava flowed into the la sh * 7 '° 8pring at 

Fahr. at the erd of the 19th century. ’ °"' ,ng “ ***1™*™ of 107“ 

Although the Andamans lie alone or at r>t„ 
line of weakness, earthquakes of great violence'haw , T ^ ** subterranean 

occupation, been recoil. Recorded dl^f elTlL ’ “1 ^ tU ” e British 
1S80; and then shocks at times till 1^ 3,^ FeT 

July, 188(5; July, 1894; October, 1899. The sound of the ^ = AUgU,rt ’ J883 : 

Straits of Sunda on August 2(5. 1883, was heard at Port BUdr atiTlllf tl" 0 '' 7 T 
extra tidal waves caused thereby were felt at 7 a. „ on th e 270, Ti f l " , th ° 

quake of 1897 was not felt at all. It is possible that th . . ~ , . M ****** Afi8am 

violent earthquakes, while the Nicobars are submit ‘‘ reilS(,n k * the Andamans escaping 
line of greatest weakness, which may rln flm Cml^’ ^ ** ” ff 

Barren Island, Narcondam to the Arakan Yoma ^ f ' reat and Car Nicobar . 

The marine fauna of the Andaman* i* ,.f...... . - . 

Boss Island would have proved of great scientii' ' T * in cre,d and sl Projected aquarium on 

tion the marine life goes to show wha! X n v T , 1 X «*• -“"ina- 

nection of the Islands with both Burma and S 7*° , a ° ts * ,ave P rov ed— the close con- 

Peninsula. The land fauna in Zall 7 ^ *** a,lianc * with Indian 

allied zoologically with their neighbours! Arakan aiul Burma^^ ** 






« 
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fain for mnny year** }*o>L been Used in ike ArnlaraftiiH in Ixj iTilmu operation*, B^r, cnonmbo-ri 
t*r irsparur an> noticed, dried und exported to tin ChinOOr market, Wilt arid hunt y arc 
olitaiiiaMu in fairly Inn^ ipi*n title* in tin- fnmrt-i the honey hi, hitwceef. of rather pucr 
quality. Guttle Imiich ill largo number^ run cattily foe picket up nil round tin* iriJundft wherever 
thm* in 11 dupinir shore, tlrniuntfitaj shells ^rni hr obtained with great ense in the rocky 
pools, riffn n nd 4ndTmv waiters Edible oysters are vcrv plentiful,, Pearla and jnothnr<d- 
fwsil oyrtm are oftoaftionofly obtained, hut no search fur these valuable products 

hfth ever beim instituted The edible turtle i\nd hirtoifce-ahcll turtle are plentiful The 
hornet ore bparitudy vxporUsd and Hid sihdJ of Ike latter i* collected mid cm purled, Edible 
hirdV iwKt* nf the finest quality arc found In many uf the cave* In both group* of Inland*. 
TJicj ru*e exported To ftm Chjut'jw miirkrL'* 

Th« oxiatin^ * 0.1 ahull* have Imvii Rutvinawly collected by hwinj European rv&idftnU fur 
many years punt, foul lhere dot-s not appear to in? anything sjjocinlly diftluijtivp nh&ixt tlu iu. 
and 11ii> vnriour speck’* hnv* hern mciirporuLcd Into I he general standard wa?k& on connhnlniry* 
The jin^enrc nf firnhtrin ptmiom ami nf nryfanuniit nryn h note worthy. But the land sdtclla 
are mure ctMifielLvc in their nature, and M?cin to corr nitrate the evident 1 * proeurmliln from the 
fl'iTji and the fiuim of the [Hand* They have received u youd deal uf attention Itfrth from 
seientilir eApeditfojna and from local coltci tar*. There wins n well appointed i-xpcditian 
lilted mif hy the Danish GnvcrnrnEuil in Itfddin the frigute (Tolathru, in which the £oo|ogi*i 4 
Kfdiihnrdt, fim paid much attention h> The malJiuwn. The ronrjusinn apparently to be 
drawn from mich knowledge a* him Inhul nocumnfated is. on the high ruiLhorily uf (lOilwin- 
Vuetim (Jutf riia/ 0 / <** ItiQimf SotfcUf. that there Ja a il^tinet and Hrum rcklimisliiji 

in ihe po«t fdiown* with Buntm anil Araksm hy mutiy otnwuly aJliiui equ.iJJi, 

uiurkHl ^ the puuoity of forms having an nUlanoe uith l-cniiifutor hvVuu t'hi the otln-r 
Imnd, ure oumrnon tn t fuyr inluntb and in Sumatm anrl .fftv;t. 

A ha% tion of the General Forest l>epartmriit uf India ha a l»een pginl >Mmd in the Amlamati* 
since Itfsy iinil t m the mMuhhourhuMal uf Purt Blair, loG square miles Jifttl liecn fornmlly ^el 
a|»i^t by 1901 fnr regular forest npemlinnH. The linilu r avaflabh' for eeunoiiHi. 1 purjHTKtH 
in IkkIi ph iitiful and various, bat naturally nntinuah of it i- iiiied nconornically b> the- Antfu. 
iii:mi ^- The lrrt-i chiefly umnI iw tiiiibCT bj diem fnr their own pnr]m*> fla- muiigfove, 
padouk, iVj rtluthw, Aurmi of Hie StncuHumt:, liombnr Arrm Put^tnm^ T 

hfimboa. jtnuAmdban paniruloiam. They anther -md eat Hie fruit of u ere-o varjel\ uf 
irmtanrt iihc the |eave> of the fnllnulng for inctlieiiml [jnrfa>R'f : Ttitftwnxffniw* tuiujifah ?j s h 
i^iMia.ipcdOB, The ^mii iiLAnp'OVC swamps »up[ily unljmitfHi fin^i>ot1 of ihe Im-^ qimldy 
evrii lor RunipcaiiM. 

jtnth Kirns mid Prnin have vrrUtcn elaboratcdy on tins importwl Ihiru id the Aiulmmins, 
imil nmoiii* tin? itilemkinally mtnwlueeil plants and tms may 1 /e nlcntinm^i t. :l if-iun#tfon 
fhiifrm), IJbfTmn ttfiflk’i 1 ? (Cbjfeitt (‘wm* fVnfl). Hear A rubber (J/rtmA^ 

which did nut 1)0 well Manilla hemp iMtmt VjJi'h>> P l^hhsn niimU^ uf Anils and 
un 1 U 1 nmi.il trwfit fruit tm - dapwially o( I he Aiiti-scorbinin kind*, veftrtshlnt. and goktcu 

pUnia, " 

Generally spwhing, the fomu an Idled with tme. covowd nil nvur with 

elimhcm. bqt putehc^ of dcclduouH fun s! ftcctir, MiniPtiim- iAt-r Jorgi> trac*ta. conapicuousintho 
dry st asim when the |mvi*s Are off Hie t™. Tin- huge hnttrraing «I ^ ih u 

l^uliar leatarLMiml «u b. 1 he growth <if the forest in « ert=tiii |M>ls in WKdspSiulml up|tOmnUy 
on tin? joil beluu r.tj . ih> tracts «>f t\w bamboo (l£imhu*t ^hizwta<Ji*pidc*) which almcwt, 
endurtlvriy Mpy the induralod chkcitio grade* Akinraoent *uph»&k* t J4t!eisw*pbics (Pawl- 
a*mwforitiwiMu*), anti large cyuada givu tin the eowta a muarkable fippertranee to t \m fqf^tS 
Several polma are cOmtunrUy hcvii, Uuwgli tin- ranifinut h unr luUigPnnns. The 
ehametcr uf iftc lun^k* S^nrn^ with an ndmixturp ti Mnlai ty|a*w. In lii. diatnl 
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places about Port BSntr the crazing appears to bp abundant. hnt Is not re Ally no, owing to 
the art inn. of two dent motive itcwli : tin ms-dirt Injuring jjnlt* (.fn-Mjj ftifu/t), uliji-l i in juvity 
bat not edible by any Mild of food uuimil, and being ,d u lAronjur growth than ordinary 
graxiti;j gruHtwuppIiiiit.* it -wliiri'ovrr ii. I» i -it rigrn-mtH|y kepi iIhvuv : and the sih-it ive plum 
j/witat), tin imparted nuhwmee. wblrh rapidly eovri -II open :m,! lying pf.i,-,-■■ 
mill bt t'iliI»!+ only by ly-nl-v 

(IV,i HISTORY, 

Having tPino rapidly drceribisl the physical ooiitUlkuia under which tlto Amkmant-Ee 
live I now plus to a very lirirf L-onKidemlitju of tin 1 pinto of the I -I'llfU in L n neitll hinlorv 

The ns interim: uf (lie ihLunIh jlosV known a,& Um Andaman* Hint, owing to the until-sit 
course uf liudr, hern repiirtril from ipiifr e.uriy lime"s, though which id Ptolemy *<t frfowl nrm.i- 
ou^bi properly to 1w nttwln*d t«» tlw-m uuty -liil In- reganled tm tv nn -i jMjnl (Vt-juL in 
his uujonionM [Kiper, A’ofiia tin tltr liurtjf >■ -gm/iky »J l,ulu t ».>i, (J.Ii.AJJ. 1S!17. ti ,v ,|If; 
gives Basuiluitn for llm Groat Wain.in, IvImHnf for the Liu to Andaman Aliinitihi for i'.i 
Ni<inhiir,uiul Agntliou Dtumoiiieliirtilcnit Xifubnr, Ini lint, mitruvnl Latin edit tun* of Pi <drmv 
(V rotilirk wsumvliitt fist foil own oft lit upp-at i opposite ihii-jihnhi ■ • roiim insular nunnltit 

AymniUr. qui mt ili atm/w frmuito, i,\ km timrlur tum mtUm." Wink- ti is on \(nli)f>ln 

ilml the people Otv fulled itHthtiyutfihuifi l\mi if OH - i- mriiiud . . . ihin jikiindhle 

theory, ji i- lu-vni iii-lr-j , ivil! Ik-.- i- n ftiuii wfint iiillmi-.. pi ni. , ; i Ii ,t Vti|i» m right j n hi- 
i-onj.'j-hin- tliui I’lolviny'it AyaiUrm daitnow* u®*#* prtseryen u nifauiuli-t-..i.imtinir~ im j htIiji jr* 
ilirH'v i*1s.i lb. ( nittnnpi.pr.il y AyinnnUe (« it Ii itn Ifttvr iiomijit ii.u , AHt-t.'.-tli Mi ^uP.i , mi mrip 
for iti ;iib ( i|iii!i[iLn ( r,f 1501110tmUnriv' U-im nr-nrtn llio itimlrrji Ar.rl.uijiui, Thu r>ht ,. r n.r ilirii 

ltiili-my's miip.s tviw dritwii by Aghl(MiliMuott,the'gniaUitiiHito n( The r>rh tViiiurr. Aj),, i- 

111,1 i'-rlmAiTu Hilary „j our ftrlnlinn* ,<•*)), On Anitamitin ■■ I still p. .vt mid ,-J i- h - iin- 
• Utl.lv A min mu it. tu it lunif. Dm a vmum* mu] ulw-an.. UkUvy on itm „l,l nioibi. in K )ini 

of Ibrm wr finil Ini.- <l\i nil -hi ruin (Aod Awli.ru nn) mitl rtli... Me i| c - AfAcm Uiiil ftbin), an if 
" AmlLiiiian ' wm Hit- Great Aiirb.nvtn will “Mh» ” the Mttlr Awfamau. Tliuit in nmi« 
we bin.- < Tutu. Atbmafi im*. Hi 12: (’Uqtio AnRernnou t71fi ■ i’iu- Amb-rmtoii I7|il, 17 i’i, 
tirnf t un. I. 1-211 obvimwly corrupt.r| oirt of Cl.itre « litijne i, mI fit I bin- aim > l p j■ ■> 

tlAurbiinaii fnpntnihle for a town or city in the Ahdunnnn. And it I Jim po-.bi,. tb . 
UtKpjc Afiflciufioii ia respoinilifo for the ineilvrit Ginr|iie Munda lietwtrn Great ami Little 
iSf® ,U,t obvitamly two Mint.I k rintty Audi,m«„ survived till 

' . f ‘ rtW * iU ** n0 < rtpptsir HI) i i,e ntAjH of Uhm 5n 1700 <xln 

IlLi- C'h.neN, oft 1 1 .lApAnvue knew the M-nrti rwp. ctivch oh V> (l g.tV n .ru,. a ml Amlntinn 
.« ilut t.r<t millvtimm A.h. {w/r TuUkuscV IWitim. of 1-Uing pp aiov and swiii fj t whirl, 

■ h irly rvpn^nt tho Andaman of the Amt, rf 8,71 A*D. Tlu-n itam Mnrro 

with lib Vnvb.e dim! font. in 12f»2. Ajt.-r wlibdi tv.- have Xieolu (Wi U I (Hi i 

w.th Andatnar,,:. and Alla* him 4mm catcrti tmn-lb-r aQd . .. „ „ llL , oni , 

, " , Al,lU ™ a,i All thtw terma wnu obviwualv to f,o baanl on the Malav an me for 

th,- M,. hk the jUAlav. of the Pi-.m^bv have, for many eanturieu. ma-l the Wun.la for limit 
pirutii-ul praeuei-^uid fora trade in Andaman- £ bv.-K to H^r ownemtntrv im.l Sjatn (ihb. 
up to about IMlU),aml have know it them Ivy the n-rm lidfiduinA.i. whkh |jfHv MMamrv-s 

SttS r " K:b ^ S£*W im0 ^ ** ■ »«8» iu,tHg'. llist „r thuArymW, 

weU-knrmn to the Indian hpiw amt carried do.™ iotlu Mohivh in story and IrrvinUtimi* 

f JVh ST 1 '* im> iUl ,h0 *1* mentioned llW nr , 

name ... w,tl. tin- NiYoktr,. a, 1 iuwittiw, " U*n6* of Imjmritv ” and an the 

nlmri^ Of cunntbah. In the tilery V J the fan;, byna,iy (UH-iKifi AJ).) th, v me 

a i if land of the RAIMiu.k-l,, mel the Atutaui lo-dwv regarded its RjlLdinou . 

(or (vgres, tmdltionrt! amrugr nnlagnni^s. of (he Aryans) by the Native* of India on U-iiw 
U it H«n. *T\i wm> imd-nllMl wt whim they n|i|9r:nr^1: in. the Mm ^ on a vinit in Cnbutii 
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in Afl the nbcwfi' of the HftfeshASAA the And.mieu^ were nlm> known to the Southern 

Indians in nierlitoYnl firm ^ and thin pcmHtmcn in regarding tlit AmtoniujusHv tu iIld JUk- 
f, t 13ar j Ir dc-iCf?miantN on linns the ancient dvri vat ion nf ** Anrhimi n " n< n nil me from 
Itmiumiui through MnTttv ILiuriutnAii The Andmuanw© have rclnriWd the CDniJiifiiient 
tiiM1 know nt! Orient iL m- Clniugu or CliUi iLrttl jjIio-tL v j'.r. damon*, ami have prefer veil an 
•mi n nL knowledge nf them III a. term fur trepmtg m *efl-@!ilg a* tlie ' OriciUd’H dug “ i he 
ftillfH 2 JuN uf tJjvaluable edible and of lilt* eijUrtllv valitahjn hinlft - ncri^ >>c-5ilii *>m- nltjivt 
of t h- vk it of thr Malay** Linrmc^ mid Chmciu- In iliiys ftow b>\ in adililluia in i rapping 
dave*., wtiiu-h hud firruclitv no doubt hud -oijietiiiniz tu -Si► with ihc ravage hn«.tHiti nf the 
AmJr.rnniN^’ toward* ad who landed on their shores 

Thi’ nutiri's 4if till? InIihk'U by the nH travel Ivin Arc uuntinuunn, and they tr^nhirly uppi'iir 
jri ofiui dupe ir urh- i * u all n rijK fmm i In* I’lolcinfe^ of the Koth-HiUt tVtiliirv uuwinl-v 
till ee 11 a ti tbr mill* Me »d I tie iMh TV of my. when the Ka^l I ml in Company "j and K&va! 
Xav.eI i t Hiiiifi.illitTurn, tout fnirviiydTH n tu make muncral^ report-* uf parL of the huhu in 
t’harlM pm-erved fur u* in thf wufta of the indefiitiuauh- Ibdryniph Owing to the pirnch ■* 
itfnl |]]4 witEiimit ut Hhipwmdctnl Md didre^ed iuewH fc the (Vimpnny under 1/u-d romwallta 
i isiniri doni-d th. : m-i ill fiicm-yiir Atdiibajil Uhir in ITH-ft to*t£ifiu fJetllrTucnl ntt the iirHmnn 
line:.. to which cittlvffcH wht afterwnr!-a* lalNiurer^. Bhiir, vdlh the flout* 'iitra In* mIiiiivh 
mi nl| Hint vvnrly Bxcil ujkiii the hnrhfttw hi* entted Prut L'wtwnIJis, hut umv lomun as I'nii 
iHsiir, bur the ^tlhtiti nr and hi-uiin li in hii^unt thin? in l"S^. Thi ^ttknirnt fkmrMtriT 
n i.0 11 him nL that k|mjI. bill v, ,i - rrmowl in iTb'i Uw >truu^icn| rveiHurm Lo the pn-.Miimf l J mi 
i orovodlho wlim* it prJidtmlK- fieri^heil mi^-rsibly m Hm* from the elhet-. of a bad, unhi mIUlv 
ill- mil «, 11«- rs[H'rii'■m , e of the dUiiulc. Heft* if Itf&ji Utlflrr ilujur K\ T d HbiirV -uni 
|{ V S tfrfMMi* Imvenil lu rn piw-rvml in the and are imhjhlietl in (In- 

t ml it it v*/l>- T \ v viii rf -v*; 

TfoTi-nfier unties nf i\w AtuhiuuiiiH an nut numerous but Mie> munt hitVu iK-cujiit-! 
f ;,jvi rniiUHil .ii O'lfition fur a form::il j birmf of infi'iiMiifieu tuu- oHieinM;. rlruivii up in !^ip: 
In \S'2\ iIn- tleeL formed fur ifu- attflttk *>n Ihinim mnde it - nnideKyotiu nf Prut (Wnwutlf- 
In 1825 iL K. Alrxan^if]. jtmn tu ?i't Ur tintflttu-'i, lovi'k 2111 Uili rr-t fn^ iu-eniiul of .t 

In iiviiii^ at the LitfJo Amhujtrtu, In l«3f( r Malr-om tbo iiiiRsjohfiry, untkes the Atulmuao:. 

in hh Toirv^ 01 tfmi/A- * a l-'i In t s: 3 U lir JfrlfiT. Itn* gUdlngbit, wan munkcvtl north ol 
piiri I furiiw-nllbi. In l^-U l he Hrittm nmi Humtyttwt?. Inun Sydney mid (irnvr^tsd 

n^prrtivs4v # wen* wm*twil tojei In-r 011 9 lit- AivhifFtdje/u in u eyrlmie on IStJi Ndywfilwr. 
Tbny imntflinjwi detarhnir-nl - of the |t l t!i, oiuli unrl 80 th Rt^smeuts. and the Full record of ihr 
utvmmmcifl thiit hm hreti left uilunb- a line nvuuple of pinch, emhirancp am! mwuin-r tn a jrreat 
usiwsr®cnev. Tn 11 dr. Quhihy from Mmihncin wio*r u niMcnding and itiK’hfcvong 

tutMuiut of a vi-it to Inlr-i view laUnd Tlierc fe pitwnvil an interi ntin^ uccount of the wiwk 

*d the Emily in jHii» off! be Wr.t Crawd and rtf the . it eltnrhi In as?M the crew On 

thi-i r^cmion Thu >eeuuifc iiuitc ijiiifileml by thu and there are records ut IhU 

lif riod nf other itviipdera dulin^ Mutt IH-iS. nwl ecmtinitiu^i «ui till IK3CI. Ttirai* led t*» (he 
^ond oeenpitticwi of the fslamh, a ?,icp which w?i^ hmitrnpcl I 13 - the outbreak of thi- Mutinr 
in IsriT, This event thr^w a iargr nutuhtr nf niiiliiiccrH, deserter, and i^teln on tile hAmhi of 
the OnveruiociiT, with whom it Wiia rliftfruilt to dm I. and m NovfriAn-r of that ymr it was 
tj [t ;k|jv dm did Insendthem blh AcuIbjjm* to o,ni tho >■ ■ t tem^rit Tlic thn-erNiuunr sm 
the "■ Aucttniim CommitteL h “ lomafeea pi^limioar} usplcnratjon. with Dr. Muitat ns president, 
Had thiir t'oiumittuv, in n Report r«n.arlutb]u f**r it'f common tixed upon Pori Blair eh- 

thi* vftr ut the £tett bin cm Upon thE-i report mid an tupiaDy able n-]w>rt by t'uptaiu Hopkiiv^oii. 

Commte^ioritT »»f Arakan in 1850, the great eiperinncnt in treating nmvkt^ wiu cumim-m e.l 

itrtr of the laid auU of the Intlici iVitUt uf Dimtoim being li.-- formal rnnHnitntton ut the 
LulIi-im novorirni^it'n precMdin-i r tn 1*75 thi Amlamaiw mul Kknlicr^ were funned into a 
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Chief Commissionership, a^d in that year occurred the one event of general importance that 
has made the Andamans well known: the murder of Lord Mayo, Viceroy of India, by a convict 
while on a visit of inspection to the settlement for the welfare of whose convict population 
ht* had worked so sympathetically. 

(c) Ethnography. 

In dealing with the outlines of the ethnography of the Andaman Islands, I shall follow 
the Of ,mi* {(‘port and consider the people from the point ot view of (/) race, (ii) physical and 
Un) mental characteristics. (,„) habits and customs. (,.) art. Many of mv observations will 
!«• found to differ from those in Mr. A. R. Brown's Andaman IslamUrs. 


(i) THE RACE. 

The Andaman Islands, so near to countries that have for ages attained a considerable 
civilisation and have been the seat of important empires, and eh.se to the track of a great 
commerce which lies gone on for at least 2,000 years, continue toourday the abode of savages 
as low in civilisation as almost any known upon earth, though dost- observation of them 
discloses the immense distance between them and the highest of the brute beasts in mental 
development, one most notable fact being that they eat nothing raw. cooking ail their food 
however slightly, and making pots for the purpose, and this from time immemorial. 

As to what general variety of the existing human beings the Andamanese belong, it can 
he clearly predicated of them that their various tribes belong to one people, speaking Varieties 
of one fundamental language, and that they are Negritos. Many theories have been advanced 
as to their affinities : the most credible being .hat they are connected uith the Seinangs of 
the Malay Peninsula and the Aetas of the Philippines, and the silliest, though not the least 

IheTaTt tl *f ey are ; k T^ ntSOf , Hhip " rrccked ca *XOes of African slaves On the whole 
the safest thing to say about them is that they are probably the relies of a bygone Negrito 

race, now represented by themselves, the Serna,,gs, and the Aetas. that in verv Ldent tfnles 
occupied the south-eastern poition of the Asiatic nnnHnnnt i •* . 

i.r Up tio„» ol the oldest of L T*" ,h - 

thi. view the Andamanese am ifextreme tae^, „ 11 ““ *» «»»• •• 

e.1 centuries of complete isolation, in their persons aid e.ltlm T?"‘ d ' linite nu, " l ‘" 
oldest kind of man in existence. The possjhilitv of their r • . , | Ure r s' miuvnt nf ,hp 

Negrito and the eometjnent extreme ethnological interest tl "Tio,',' * ' " 7^”"' '* ** "7 

out hj Sir W. Flower "" 

It is to he noted, however, that Professor Owon nn • i i 1 * * 

anatomical grounds with the people of anv existing contineTt T' *° ?"*, CO,mected 0,1 

will be of interest here to state the noints Z ""I' In V,ew of *»•«* opinion it 

manese and the Semangs, a wild race^hitVilSnir " \“" < .i‘ ,,ff T , ‘* betwee “ ,he An,ls ‘- 
Tiengganu, and Northern Pahang in the Malay PeninTuh^ The"■ ?'"*' Ked * h - Kc,antan ' 
under outside influence and especially under that of th, i * C ° m ° con * K,erah, . v 

haired (.Jakun, wilcO[»|avi tribes of the Penlnsulaandemtof ths'etvihlxi*jfa|a v l^^^ l |^7" 

Points of Agreement of Senmng, with Andaman**. 

Hair : In colour and growth. 

Height : Men 5< to 58 inches, women, 531 to 54J inches 

.Skin : In texture and colour. 

Shape of head : Mesaticephalic and hraehycephalic. / 

Eyes : In colour and shape. 

Food : In its nature and elaborate preparation 

Bows : \A ith the Huge-Jara was only. 







iu»< -r ttijn lUll.lltK* nJf THK ANDAMAN iRUNDyitS AND THftlK Oiil'SajttV !-»’ 


PfnnU 0 / IHff&ttf* hthficA HtnUtwjtx and Jrr Junt/nm*. 

hVr ■ iii I hi- great variation of Hie Andamnnw*? fnw. 

I tuj>!rinrnt- : in the bloiv-guu ntji] po!m>Hr<i arrow* ant! irpsnnt. 

Hunting : Tn trapping game 

Frirdtng ■ Men In-fore Rvuntii. 

Quivers . In having reed quivers ; Andamanese wt kk their arrow* in the waist belt. 

Onto mentation : Tn quality and artistic merit. 

Oninuient* : In [^p*<»hhI unLminil.K. and in pieming the iinw. 

Huts : Tn mok-afenltf'rrt caw f.|w**Uinvs tree hula. hiirriundrd (mix 

nothing ; Of kanuuin'd bark* , loiu ntnth fur invil, fjettiLiiaf hit wiinion 

Magic ; 111 its practice dimJ in 11 ™* of mugiraJ designs 

Musk - : lti iiu.-to-pipe and Inmlnk) eaafaneta. 

Sfmi's ■ tn their nature. 

Marring!' : Bared cm purchase, and in of-rc mantes. 

BHMft : In v'hninanifim. Hivtamorphisui into tigers nf living uwn, euideasan to 1 ‘(Tod. 

Lull"!nige : Tn it- mixture ivitli Malay ami Men . basis nm Is- proved prritup* tu l*> 
it Ongn Jarau-a) Andaman**:, iJinugli the specimen* I have *ctm afford 
wry lit ilc hope nf ttiiN 

Also a (K>rt ioo of On* I^iuniijis have Uiccl habitat ton,-. and a ruth* ngrir alt lire, this 
Litter fii|Nirity In-rug entirely absent in tin* AiuUthaueMN 

Til* mil iifiiity iff tin* Awlauumi-n- uii their present sift* i* proved by their k i id ivo -midden-, 
rising fnuti U to To feet and more in height. -wiC’ having foadliijed shelf-. m tin hmre. Ah 
Iili. 1 iHfn already nutnt t hr kitelien-nihliters shim that tin 1 - Andamiiih-*- gui . Jii* f,, LK [ ui 

thr prpwint turn- putt oh lie did in the dap Wiuni I In.. foamj] diell* contained Jiving 

oqpmUtt*. 

Tin* hrgret find traditionally tin- oldest. tin- cingiimf Jujuih: of iJn, riUH'by a cMketUtlc 

id AiidnituiiH'M' opinion .. worth seit'iltiflc rxpbnitioii (any other tn In- greatly deprwMtcd), 

i - the kiLdn ii-niiclikii of Wot*-Emi mi Birdt.tug in Elphiuitonr Harbour on the CBaUmtisl 
•■F the South Aiiriamnn. 

In rulerviK’Li lo the kil dun-midden* it » worth noting: that all Andamsoeso tradition 
rwuuietuH'ii with tho eswdymn ncri.m ponied by 11 milmidi'ina) of a fnraft js.rtion of the snrfftw 
of thrir old country a bendy notfcod. and the pimple point to certain ancient kitchen-mldtboa, 
"ilvli tin ihuL at Pun Mount. on the «•* lev. l to prove it. They say that these were coinaicmwd 
'■A* *l* c ewirivoiK of the cataclysm and that tin- ^itts wm- jitcrfowdy high upon the moimtaio 
tfidi-c. where jw oin? could build u kildten-itiiddcn 

1-tsLng, tho riling HurMbiat monk. In <(Td A II. (TokoklWtt'a K,l p xxx] nii.se.[ «p , n 
Jim uccownt of Ure tmveJn the Andatuanoe witli the SiteofainM, and cteseribm them thim r— 
Tlw oien are cntireTy nuked, while the women veil their person with sonic leave*, if tky 
Iiierclniiila lit jnhc offer them their etotbc*. Uiev nov tJicJr haarla (to tell that) they do not 
tisa them." 

J5M til" VOrlirst dbiittot notlei; of the Andamanac hr in Mint rem,irhuH|e f „|Jrvtii.|, nf. ;ll K 
Arab null’ll n n India and f’hina (Sol A.!>.). wlik’h was tmnsbitcd hy Em. ftetiaidot nwl 
*" nin 1,1 , |n (|M “ t[iim l »V M - K'-mniiil h Aecuratuh representa tho view entertained 
of this people hy mariners down to otir own linm. The inJmbitanta uf tW> idands rat ti" n 
alive. They are Wm k with woolly liair ami i„ their i-yra and -^unteJiancesthon; is WUjL . t hh»« 

quite fright fid * ' ‘ they go naked and have.boat,, ff they ha-.would devour dl 

who parted ut iu them. Sometimes ship- that arv wind bound ant) have ,, - 

provision of w au r touc h here «iuf apply to Mr. natives for it. ftt smrlr roses Mie i . 

liniro (all into the hands of the latter and morel of thorn are nm“-avrtd.'' 
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Tbiu t Bw l ii i B i Mtf charge 111 -antiihcilhni Mill pcrciati.. though it ir now. tmd idtnual certainly 
Iw v-lvuy* hwi, ('nttrHy untrue. Of the naumcR- of «hip«mid Ctewa up fill ipiitr mvol. 
timn< th-'to tann doubt hot the [kJii'v of rnnrjltcihnn, which lift" been imtvmif tm^lv pumnniJ 
for the taut forty ymn hetotc lOOf. hiv- made l fit> amaht i|iiite a&fc for tiu? -hijm (veto'd, except 
JU points whwo the Jitrtw** tuiHih fta rrisot otiil tin* wilder Bngr* irwide.— thr miuth nod 
wci i uf Little Andaman, tin- Xorlh Ni-aUwl 1 -land, unitb of Rutland Idiiiiil mid Hul Ba\ ..n 
'W-dero ttw-t. Fort C'ainplwl! and urun-fcnv mils-- N. tin- north of if .m the went «m-T of the 
S-mth Andaman. Kvery n itre- cbe tdiijrwnrnbd Tnnrim-r> would Hud tin- p.nn|i« not only 
friendly ami helpful, liui likely give notin’ In Port Blair flt of their pndfauaent' 
*Mu- fihnrpe of ramdlmlif. -com* to haw arisen from three vbwrvnLluii- i tin- old mariner-.. 
Tin AmtamaiMM- Attached tmd nmnkml withonr pmronkLhitt every t l-i.t they «m[ij 
™» I lie. funding : they burnt hi* body (at. they did in fuel lh.it ,.f even .... , Am | thr}- lm 1 

mini all-night dnnrfR mi ill >1 fires. Combine tfuw tiirw.- oluervatinn- with the Uttjrrovdtnl 
nintrlar Of one Of thcilUK-l m and Liu- fear arous'd 1»y >uuh ixeitm-iu'r- in n f„- fund in ignorant 
iiiariiwr. mincta, .eentnn- after century. and a perdMenl dmr of r.imnUli->m » *|ia»«t 
wrl&m tn he the rtnulf 


l1w Wila* occupying lb-.-km of the Harbour of Port Blair ami it id.in.I - .k tin- Rrki-fi 

"™.‘'inn in 1838 was. in Ur own ton**, the Aii-BeA-da, which bn-nmc .-vtinot m 1H20 

Tta language “us the iir-t ta l«. mu died msl ti* t-tiMm,,- t|,.- W to ho ... ii U y 

Httlf however, lw tailed tin- tribe that i* the h™t known lliii] onderstObd. 


livery bribe him it- own name for itself and it- neiwIifMsii,- *mi It b Uu ndiinj n«e*siry 

ftw the [ircaenl jmrjHw* to adopt out- hK (rf nuru» imly ihruugUuul, lit. lie, : .r r„uvr„icut, 

1 ‘ 11:11 " rillll> ' tlmx uf tl|H ‘ AIlii lka dtl - Ut Tl,i “ 'enjpinsje >Uu i. R with H mall ... 

to nearly all tribal nati^ mid 4t ia a hiiIHv n-.-d aiUi dinmt evrry imilntwf n-|%. r fbv 

^ ,>thn ' v «y ' the feaw. Rtpori. daman I both 1^- *«!** .. . 

u " d MW anrn But it mtwfc tat umtarahmd Umt In acUmj nponol. AkitaBSa 

ivimhl, m utifiwcrbg auch a nn^lhai a* wh.d U your inta> i rmH Aim • m „i 

Ii' l "T!? ,HI S lh< ‘ '*?% * *?**”* Il(< *y ' Att-iie*." In I'"' auv 

^ * bhntUt ** "*** nf th0 Wlm»w» Tdh. ao named by t|„, AkWB. Trih, 


^ AmuKuoivWiiij, ktt, dliJ/rd 


Full 

Aka-diHrinr-(rln > 
Akfi-T/ilH) 

AkSi-Ytft? (tin) Ay 

Ak4-Buji^Tlb(dttj ., 

A k4'Bei]ftwm(tla) 
Aku-Bm^kkj 
1 


iVhbftiViBi I(mJ* 

ChAiilr. 

Kur.i. 

TftlA 

Vitv. 

Km| s 

I Philip. 

Uthtn^. 

I ■li^pv 


' *“ *' + * "* +■* 

U1 » w iagivrH (fc Id Jr- i»F thr* m 'nr** rtiiiii tn lit.. , 

Andaman.Triheuor BWigaaijidroui, it ' / 2 ? liU ' !l *’> 1|f ’ ,ivi ’ «Wl 

f'llhiM hiji facts io each fmnrimnr of ii.. • ^ ‘ ,J NJ *y rona J** *ribe, Ii hj iugn onl f|. 

riKits m m Mu pr«c! trail v it,,, .■ , ’ ra|t ^ Jl i’fcftsw and imiIExm (lifter much tmd ita 

--»wESttW®« 
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Table of the names for themselves and each other used by the five South 
Andaman tribes or Bojigngfjt group. 

Sense. Tribe. Bea. Balawa. Bojigyab. a Juwai. a K61. 

Fresh-water. Bea .. Ak&Bea-da. Akat-Bea . .0-Bea-da . .Oko-Beye- O-B&a-che. 

lekile. 

Opposite-side Balaxca . .Aki-Bala- Akat-Bale ..6-Pole-da . .6ko-Pole- 6-Pole-che. 

wa-da. lekile. 

Speak the B&jigyub .. AkA-Bdji- Akat-Bd- 6-Pftchik- 6ko-Puchi- 6-Pfichik- 
language. gy&b-da. jigyu&bnga. war-da. ky&r- war-che. 


A lekile. 

Patterns cut Juwai . .Aka-Juwai- Akat-Jdwai .0- Juwai- Oko-Juwai O-Juwai- 

on bows. da. a da. lekile. che. 

Bitter or salt K61 .. Aka-K61-da. Akat-K6l . .0-Kol-da . .Oko-Kol- 6-Kol-che. 

taste. lekile. 

So too Yere, Jferu or J&ro for the Aka-Yere Tribe means a (sort of) “ canoe ” in all the 
languages and Onge means “ a man ” in its own language. 

An Andamanese individual, as the people themselves recognise, belongs to a family, 
which belongs to a sept, which belongs to a tribe, which belongs to a group of tribes or 
division of the race. The first two of these, without being specifically named, arc recognised; 
the last two have specific names. 

The Census proved the existence of twelve tribes of the Andamanese, each with its clearly 
defined locality or rather “ run,” with its own language, and to a certain extent its own sepa¬ 
rate habits. The tribes are from north to south : Ch&ri&r, Kora, Tab6, Yere, Kede, Juwai, 
K61, Bojigyfib, Balawa, Bea, on the Great Andaman. The Onge-Jarawa occupies, with its 
J&rawa division, the interior of the South Andaman, tho North Sentinel, and parts of Rut¬ 
land Island ; with its Onge division parts of Rutland Island and the Little Andaman. In 
the Archipelago is the Balawa tribe. Portman in his History divides the Andamanese into 
twelve tribes, necessarily omitting the K6ra and Tab6, but dividing the J&rawas into three 
tribes according as they inhabit South Andaman, Rutland Island, and the North Sentinel. 
It is to that painstaking and accurate observer, Mr. E. H. Man, that wo are indebted for the 
true differentiation of the tribes. 

In their present depopulated condition the friendly tribes have amalgamated, as so many 
savages have done before them elsewhere in other parts of the world in similar circum¬ 
stances. Thus, though the K6ra, T&b6 and Y£re still in 1901 kept more aloof than the rest 
in the jungles of the North Andaman, the w T hole of the remainder are thoroughly mixed up 
at the Home and practically throughout the Great Andaman and the Archipelago. This is 
a matter of the generation now passing away, and I well recollect about 1876, though the 
Bdjigy&b were then known to us, the “coming in” of the first Balawa from the Archipelago 
and of the first Ch&ri&r from the extreme north, and the difficulty experienced in communi¬ 
cating with them. 

In reading the following remarks on the tribes it must always be borne in mind that the 
statements therein made refer largely to a state of things already passed away and never 
likely to be revived. The reader can without difficulty use his discretion in separating what 
is from what ha3 been in the course of his perusal. 

The Andamanese tribes are by themselves divided into three distinct groups, having 
certain salient characteristics: the forms of tho huts, bows and arrows, of the canoes, of orna¬ 
mentation, female clothing, hair dressing, and utensils, of tattooing, and of language common 
generally to tho group, but differing in details and sometimes entirely from those of other 
groups. Judged by this standard the tribal affinities may be thus stated: Northern or 
Yerewa Group, Ch&ri&r, Kora, T&bd, Yere, Kede; Southern or BOjigngiji Group, Bea, Balawa, 
Bojigyab, Juwai, Kol: Outer Group, Onge-Jarawa, who do not tattoo. Some of the tribes 
are divided into septs, fairly well defined under headmen and with a local area of their own, 
but not under any separate designation. 
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It fct worth tvliifo bringing Log, i hrr this remarknbh -rrifti of differriirc* dividing the 
Andaman pvuy into three division*; different: us tlmt more nr Isss run tJirnii^h all met tent 
fttiji Cf t ij iHg them + 

(!) ToJtocfrtg.-— BOjign^Tjl. toitluii are iho t-attfrori-, ikt* skLa »%htjy vr\th umall 

flflkes OT quartz or glryw in patterns of sslgiag* in Straight vertical liras ; (mo, cfiCT, genitals, 
arm and knee pits are eXCOploC Men and women iw> tattooed alike Yirewa; mm we 
the tattooeES, tutting tin- akin deeply with iron pig-anon' inuuU; -hart horizontal parallel cuts 
in threw or five lines down the buck and kimt n f the trunk, round tile nnsi* arid leg's, Women 
ira tattooed tlum aa life cirstiwf. i.tnge- Jirinvn . no tattooing. 

(2) JTair.—Bdjigngiji: partial to complete shaving of iraL Yirewn ; long mailed 
ringlets touching the shuulck-rd. Ongrjfcrawaa; head dowdy cropped u> it . ruup, Ungc- 
(T^niwa women are not shaved. 


(3) Ornumr.ntA an J fttnaU rfulhiiiq.— BGjigngljf woman a I much of live or nix leaves 
in front; YftWWt women a loose tanwi of narrow snip of hark : t mgc Jarana a hunching 
traH of Hire. BAjignglj? women am most particular «. to clothing: Yerewa women care- 
lean Jikrswa women are apt ui he Quito imolnthrd, Bdjigngtju. and Yfaewjw emi-ar their 
fwes with grey clay mired with water, white day in delicate pattern* imitating lb- tattoo 
nmrkH. red nehre raised with turtle fat and almond oil in e«.r*- undefined pattern* 1 Inn- 
' Arowaa, with yellow clay luised with water in coarse patches, red ochre mixed uith the 
ahuve mentioned oils on the head. Onge-J&rnwas wear no bona omutaentA. 

(I) Ornamentation of irfsiwife,—Btkjigngijf and YJremw, slight : itmje furnwnc delicate 
and elaborate. 

(5) Pete. —^BJignfiijts , pot* nitU rounded bottom ; Muge-Jinwea aiul 
pointed bottom. 


Y&rcwo* with 

{til ImfUmnl*.- Bojlgngijis and Tfttwmw. eorum and rough in mannfavtun; : 0n«- 

WJHm mi*n /Inllna^. ..J 

kiak and stand well ; iingv-Jifruwus 


Jim way, often delicate and neat 

(7) Bfljigngijle and YBtewas have n 

Juive uneven hot tom and stand bpdly. 

ZOZZ 1 ‘T"“ ”"»"*• v«™. **•, bo. 

P ' aaiJ Jirrt>flri ‘ '■ ^-Tirawa, curved Jong bow and long arrows 

Tr7 H tyfW to ^ tribt ’ 3 : ^ l^in straight point. 

,wl ' Bta ^f JT** lmba ’ wttt ‘•"Hul dctachablft barbed h«wl for pigs.* 

g. - Jkranas ami YcrcwnSj multiple headed arrows for ILdi. 

(JO) Ifartn/i/iia.-^l'ot turtle, dugongu, nnrl lureic (wh nlltrL ,„ R/ .- ... , 

m>n« among the Op*o.J*aw«. * BAj,g^ JUi and Y*www r 

f« 1 m { Iho^W B 6 j ? l ^ j L an o ^ KWa ' pattern different 

(13} ilj ' f l T " ; dl,L '- rt,lt "S«<t -idnuyar, 

•—"Vw *-* «x -w «d d.ppi« i. 

^— - 

torn, and the KtdntAju J 'jSjSwXS '"** ^ ArytU> ' ,r bl ^ sI,0ltl 
™ing In mmoundingt irr ^"etiv i . -tl ‘ i- “" n% * ani ^ * hr.se mo differ, 

- ^ ^preliv a of tnb e. 8om a tribara tho Ttba. ea. ^ thfl 

* th ° 5 ^ ,. 
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Snath Andaman jAmmc, an? rntirely DremAgo, while the Bulmv.:, the ChAriftr, an el tbr 
JarftW£fca of the North Sentinel are entirely Aryoto. Tim AryAto hotr1« himself to bo better 
than thu EremiAga, hut beyond this them hwtii toh# nomcluslro distinctions between them, 
anti on Aryoto will many or D/fopt an Emintago* 

Will) the mitmtenoss in umttera concerning thetr Mirtiundings that iacharacterisita of all 
entirely uneducated p#H>j«lf\ the AndamnmM r«fi:niw a t hird division of t bemad ve* by habits 
into Adaj jg frrcirakHJwelltrvi, i.c,, Lhouc wholive on thcuhon^ of the many iul-uis of the mn on thss 
eofcsta of the latitude The hnhitaof the Adajig, however, are praotic&Uy those of the Ary&to. 

Dijl Liii-tioBLd by bald hi orfl quickly luat by the Andamanere, Thi JtaawA^ Emvu now no 
vjmipefl in the Sooth Andaman and are quite im-apahieof ocmfltrnotiug or luting them, though 
flU tinged hove them and &> have the J brawns on tbs North Sentinel. S*? Also had the JiYru- 
wa« ttmt CoLtbrocbe mat a cimlurv ago, Anil in 190* it wan ascertained that the young men, 
brought up at tbo Dtirailng (Kycl [ island) Home and occupied chiefly in market gardinrng, 
emaJd neither *t#ter nor piddle a uaiuX'i nur take up l rucks in Ehejungka. In nnn generation. 
though there iraa no restriction in communication with their people, they had lost both aca 
and forest rruft. 

Before the arrived of the English the tribes, excepting ;\j T U a| n^ghbonrs, may be said to 
have had nn gnruTftt intercourse with eueli other, utid excepting tfumu inilividualft warn ifntirf Ey 
uiiablv to coELverwi together r though it con bo conclusively sliown that all the existing lan¬ 
guages ore directly descended from one parent tongue. Even yeptn had but. little mutual 
intwonunw and eunftidmiblc dilTenmect# in details of dialect and, as haa occurred in other 
tttoiwl aliod^i of flaViAges, there miwL have btien & cbasigc of diukict or language nluiig ubvUl 
every twenty inline of thii cimat. The tribca were in fswt brought together and nuvje ddkutciy 
u^qimiiLtvd with each other's ftisjisrfttc axiettiium and peculiarities by the iiifLuuiiuu and 
exertions of Mr. Man between 1875 arid I8S0. 

Thti tribal feeling is expressed a* follows : friendly within the tribe, cimrtcuua Up other 
Andamanese Jf known* hostile to every stronger h Aoduunttc or ether; The sympathy And 
antipathy exhibited arc strictly natural, savage, and are gowned by descent. The 
firuliug oE friend J me Islh in uu evL p r-decreA;diig lone from the fiuuily outwards toward a sopt, 
tribe, group . hostility 10 a 13 others Eton oepta will fight cvh other and Arvo to aivd Plreiii- 
t tkgu do not mix much. But thum id iiu “ elm to " feeling, utl' 1 tribes will, iti clmumstAneeJ 
favouring the aotinrw living on ihft tribal borHcre), intermurry aiul adopt eaeJi otber^ 
cbiklrvn. Within the trd*fl ths^rfi ift no general n cuMtom of utkipthin Lhot children Abovo six 
fir seven rarely Live with their own pArenta. It is an «et of friendlinmw to give up or adopt a 
ehikl, and the eufflom has Imd the effect of making the various rep la of a ifibo hang together 
much better than would otherwise have been possible, 

Thu Andiiut&nCfO had flghtera and never attack uidesH curiaill During 

hgw TJifW they Tiiiver take any procautious cw to their own safety by eentric^. works, lurnaur, 
rhf mm* of nciy Lind, nor in the attank Ix'J'uihI taking advantage of cover. The only ideas of 
|irolectiori yet nift with arc among lb- Jim was. who use trubk-armour eonaiatiiig of a wide 
bcltol bark and wull Uc vised sentry rttaUmm on the paths round their jMirmuneiifc comuiniiAl huts. 

Tht? JAruwus und l.mgea kill evtiry ui ranger ul bright, but the Jkmwut only are in 

thcec days (1901} untirely hoetlie, and on the whole the OnffW arw frkndly, the friendliueoa 
dating from the CApture and fluhsoqurut judicious treatment of inon, wumoa and children 
on the Cinque J^Eanda in January 1885, The only positively diingerous pcoplo ,%re thus the 
J&niwaa, and this b to I hi acnoantud for in tbia way. The AUtsient (os pro veil by uld separate 
kitehea-uiiddon«] ineur>ion from thn Tnttlo Am km an through Ilutinnd Mond of that seutloil 
of ihr (jngw tribe, whirh ia now known as Ike JAiuwm into the Sciulh Ajidtumvn act up an 
implaeAbln tribal kudlility betwwii them and the BeOS, ltfl other ocoupantfl, which has been 
extend*- ! to the foreign sutiiera ill Port. Blair, *tid luta nowadays becomo Urii undying dint rust 
of uU su auger tf and an her editary hostility towards them. 
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Colcbrooke, however, reporting in 1790, gives a vocabulary of a people, now identified 
with the Onge-J&rawa tribe by its speech, and as theories have been built up on this fact, it 
i3 as well to see carefully when and where Colebrooke met the natives and who they were. 
He ( Asiatick Researches, 1794) left Diamond Island (Cape Negrais) on December 20th, 1789, 
and reache l Port Cornwallis (now Port Blair) on December 23rd. On the 24th he went up 
the harbour and saw some natives (J&rawa Tribe) on Dundas Point. On the 26th he went'up 
the harbour with Commodore Cornwallis (brother of the Governor-General), accompanied by 
a native who had been wounded in a skirmish with his tribe, found to be very hostile by the 
people of the snow Viper, and was kept on board the Ranger, Cornwallis’s ship. He is de¬ 
scribed as “ very cheerful and quite reconciled to his captivity.” They went up the Bumlitan 
Creek as far as Bumlitan and met another native (J&rawa) who ran away. Thcv dined 
(lunched) on “ Mount Pleasant,” a hill on the harbour near Viper Island, and met another Jirawa 
who exchanged his bow and arrows for a knife. On the 27th the wounded native, who had 
been on the Ranger three weeks, was put ashore by the Commodore, who uniformly treated 
the savages with extreme consideration. On the 28th they met the Jirawa on Dundas Point 
whom they had seen before, with a woman and a girl and found him again friendly On the 
29th there was trouble with the Bea Tribe at Phoenix Bay and with the Jdrawas at Ariel 
Creek. 

Colebrooke then went to the Nicobars and returned to Port Blair on February 20th 
1799, starting up north on 21st February. On the 23rd March at Port Meadows he saw some 
of the Bea Tribe leaving Entrance Island and saw some more hostile BSas, whom the party 
frightened off, coming from the North. On the 26th he went to the Archipelago, ami met 
some hostile Balawas. On the 27th he went into Colebrooke Passage and saw some Bdji- 
P'4b huts and some more of the tribe, who ran away in Elphinstonc Harbour on the 29th. 
On the 30th they met some hostile K61s in the east entrance to Homfray’s Strait and some 
more on the 3lst off the north end of Long Island. On the 3rd and 4th April they found the 
Yere Tribe in Stewart Sound extremely hostile. On the 6th Blair himself met some Koras 

at the o°t of Saddle Peak, who ran away. On the 7th Blair discovered the present Port 
Cornwallis and Colebrooke left for India. r 

It » clear Iron, this that the only native from whom Colebrooke coaid hove procured hi. 
FocaSahri, wa, the wounded «»» on the Ban,„ and that ma„, tho yocal ^, nJ 

who, rlh”' L , 1 »». Bdjigyhb, Balawa, KOI, Yere, Kora, 

whom Colcbrooke mot, except in the case of one Jtowa and hi. family exhibited either ex- 

teeme fear or hostility The firet wool in Colebrooke’. Vxatmlar,, the tot over made of any 

f"'"”" , °" 8U ' ! ’ “ f “‘f " l' J ' “Andaman Island or native country,” whence Mincopic 
ha, become a permstent book.name for the Andamanese. It ha, b«n a great puzrlo to 
scientific men, though , ha. no. to be identified with ■.Miingcbc, I am (an)So’’Mihich 
wa, perh.pi pronounced, or at any rate .ounded in Colebrooke’. oar, a, ■■ .\fi„grobie ” Hi, 
informant ,n uaing ,t apparently meant to explain that he wa, an iingc „ r a, !he Jirawa, 
seem to pronounce the name, an Inggo. 

The distribution of the Tribes at the time of the Census ihnnf tKn t i a . 

explained thus with the help of the accompanying mips Q ° W 

I T)ie Northern or Yerewa Groups. 

!!! Th ? 4r ‘ 4rLS ' andS 0fI the northern coasts of the North Andaman. 

(-) The k-.ra : the coasts of the northern half of the North Andaman 

(3) The T4bo : the interior of the North Andaman. 

(4) The Yere i the coasts of the southern half of thr> \ a 

extreme south-west corner. Andaman, except the 

(5) The Kede: two-thirds of the Middle Andaman ^ ,, 

_ lhc North Andaman, and adjacent iifiand, and Interview £l 80uUl ' West “ ra “ °‘ 


5 See ante, vol. LII, p. 15 5 . 
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//. Ty Simihim or Rijji/jnijt Group. 

(ft) Tht- iluwai . 1.1 wedge of the Middle Andaman, toward* the “.noth of it on thv west 
OO&vL 

(7) Thr- Kul : a wedgo of the .Middle Andaman to the ewrt ol the Juwni, UmanL Llic 
tjOttth-uimi witli adjacent blinds. 

(8) The BojigyAh: tutifh-wDEt comer of the Mktdle Amlxuinin, KAnitAug noaote and 
die adjacent IrioDcU. 

(f>) The Balawa : Ritchies (or Andaman) Archipelago. 

(10} The lltfiA : GOfrote of tlm northern half of the South Andaman: ilia uuUfcirto of the 
Renat Settlement, the labyrinth Island* and the coasts of Rutland Inland enaojir, 
to the Remit, 

///. Tht Outer or OnQ£-J&mtoa Group, 

(II) Tin? Gngea : Little Andaman mid the intuir.l^ in Dumsim P\uuuigv. t 

(]i) Thi' Jftmw : the North Sentinel lulflilii* w nput on t.hn wr>rt. ermai of the Soul I j 
A ndaman -us?! mterkv of T.hu northern luilf of the South Audi ill no to Hflrntn np 
ntxd sfUTf'ew to the interior of ft Amt Aug'.. 

The following table givtaa the actual clbvliihiitioii ol the Tribeti by cmaiTipmifldtA a* found 

nt Ihu CcjitBua :— 

Tribal Dtalbutian and Place Karnes* Andaman kbnils In 1901. 


Kamo of island, locality or 
encampment. 


Rod Inland «« 
l*mdfnll I aland 

Clough Passage 
West Island - - <* 

Thornhill Island 
WhitcelLfI laland 
Reef Island * - 
Paget Mond . . 

Paget Island (encampment 
on) 

Point If1mi4 .. 

Sugar-loaf bhtd 
Temple Simml 
Cape Price . * 

Poeqeh Maud 
Cudell Bay * . 

Excelsior Inland 
Port Comwidlh * * 

Du, (Roas Maud at mouth 
of) - - - - - * «« 

Chatham Island (Puri Com- 
walUe) 

Trilby Inland 

Encampment on NE. of if* 
Andaman near Reel Island. 
Island rncampiucllt between 
Port OomwaQbi and Tempi C 
Sound 

Craggy bland 


AfliJftjilfmwj {fame. 

Trite 1 
Torritery. 

Tiulriil 

■ ■ 

Char i dr * ., 

mi-oMrtfc.. 

* m 

ir m 

lAu-cdilrtih 

m m 

n * * 

Tau-rA-mikii 

■ ■ 

|i ” * 

Tor-beto 


- . 

Karon g*mk> 



Bfhpang .. 

. . 

H ■ * 

Tan inf!-tht .. 


N < * 

KAra-bbruiiyu 



MAm-bhlo .. 

- * 

ll ■ » 

CM-d!u 

■ m 

II ^ * 

Tar A to iLi-nhlrok 

i . 

. . 

F0ro.| m 

, * 

Kora 

Koi-cho 



K.cto-pat ,. 


w 

T&n-ra-miku 

■ * 

Ik - * 

TuIobu.ttja« 

-- 

■ r * * 

Po-ehuiubo (sibo 

Bu-pung) .. 

n - 

* » 

TWii-chlro . f 

f ■* 

‘ " 

CSio-lbpang 

* * 


Ti-ko^duiu: 

m c- 

ri 

B61 [Mili *. 


n * *' 

Etoth 

- * 

* m ■ *> 


When* situated, 


The following bland a ofl 
the north and north west 
cov$t of North Anda¬ 
man, vis. Ea$t Inland, 
Landfall Idmid, West 
Island, WMtedlS la- 
hm3 K Thornhill Maud, 
Reef IdhuuL Puget la- 
Kami, Point Island and 
Sugar-loaf Island. 


From toy opposite Crag. 
m Islaml (oast coast of 
North Andapnui) to 
Cape Prkc and t.henee 
along t he north and 
wu&lepaat to the north 
side of Cosuarum Buy, 
together with all tin? hh 
] ■ L3 k 1 .1.s off tliii const ^x- 
oept Craggy [aland and 
tho4o coiutitnt-Uig the 
territory of the ChAriikr 
tribe. 


The itli-nr.iT h occupied 
by the TAbA tribe. 


>i i | K Oo^o IsLiwki are known to v!iu tribe by ibu uiuue Dik-i-raidiia^ 
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Name of island, locality or 
encampment. 


Andamanese Name. 


Tribal 
Terri toiy. 


Casuarina Bay 
Snark (? Shark) Island 
Casuarina Bay (encampment 
on N. side of) 

South extremity of Lamia Bay 
Point between Yulik and 
Lamia Bay .. 

Do. north of Tara-lait .. 


KArate-tAt-chiro 
Chiro-meo .. 

T6rop-tot-cheto 

Rengo-to-tia 

Ko-po 

Yulik 


Y&re 


Eileen Bay. 

Cadell Point, north of 

Do. (Territory within a 
radius of few miles of). 
Do. Point (Bay W. of) 
Camp Bay. 


PAro 

Ta-burongo 

% 

Meo-pong .. 
Chaka-mit-koito 
Lau-tiche .. 


Wreck Point. 

Dot Island 
Kwangtung Island 
Pembroke Bay 

Encampment at SW. of 
Pembroke Bay 
Latouche Island 
N. Reef Island t . 

Saddle Peak .. 

Do. (Adjacent hill on N. 
side of) . 

Stewart Island 

Sound Island. 

Austin Strait 

Do. (encampment at E. end 
of). 

Brown Point. 

Bacon Bay. 

Aves Island (also Berkeley 
group) . 

Casuarina Bay (encampment 
on S. side of) 

Interview Island 


Sea Serpent Island .. 
Do. (Island adjacent to) 
Boudeville Island 


Chdlop-rA .. 

AnAto 

KarAne-teo 

TAu-kAt-chiro 

Ina-ta-rA-j61e 

Ar-kdl 

Tebi-chiro .. 
PAroto-miku 

Jire-miku .. 
Miriti-rA-pong 
TAurar-miku 
Pdrong-chiro 

TAu-chAu .. 
Iltomata 
TAra-chiro .. 

TAkla 

ChAu balo-r A-ck6to. 
TAu-tara-miku, 
also Ti-tara-mika, 
or in Bea dialect, 
TAu-Uar-mugu 
TAra-belo .. ] ’ 

TAla-bucho 
Jara-bdroln 


Bennett Island 
Anderson Island 
South Reef Island 
Encampment on south ex¬ 
tremity of Interview Island 
opposite Reef Island 
Tuft Island .. 

Hump Island 

Flat Island .. . . *' 


Ch uni 1-tong 

Toro-tarA-chou 

Ti-pu-tA 


Renge-liin-tO 

Buruin 

Lurwa 

Teba-chira .. 


»» 


tt 

tt 

j* 

»f 


IT 

tt 

t* 


99 

»» 

>• 




ft 

>» 


tt 


Kede 


»» 

99 


99 


9 . • 


» • 

*9 • 


Where situated. 


E. Coast. From shore 
opposite Craggy Island 
in North Andaman 
Stream situated between 
Cooke Point and Kin- 
seriey Point in Middle 
Andaman, together with 
the islands of the coast 
including Craggy Island. 
W. Coast. From North 
side of Casuarina Bay 
in North Andaman to 
Maramika-bdliu in the 
sameisl and, together 
with the islands of the 
coast. 

[This tribe has the K6ra 
tribal territory on its 
north side and the Kede 
on the south with the 
TAbo in the interior.] 


. E Coast. From southern 
. border of the Y&re ter- 
. ritory (Middle Anda¬ 
man) to Emej-l’Ar-tet. 
(Middle Andaman). 

. W. Coast. From Mara- 
. raika-boliu (North An¬ 
daman) to stream oppo¬ 
site NE. point of Flat 
Island (Middle Anda¬ 
man) with all islands 
from Interview to Flat 
Island inclusive (as 
shown on map). 
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Name of island, locality or 
encampment. 


Andamanese Name. 


Tribal 

Territory. 


Island between Middle Anda¬ 
man and Long Island 

Long Island. 

Do. (Encampment on) 
Encampment in Yot jig 
Do. Boroln-jig 
Guitar Island 

Kwangtung Harbour (En¬ 
campment on N. side of) .. 
Encampment on N. side of 
Homfray Strait 
Site of ancient kitchen-mid- 
den near NE. point of 
BAratAng opposite North 
Passage Island 

Large island between Horn- 
fray Strait and Middle Strait. 

North Passage Island 
Colebrooke Island 

Do. (Encampment near 
NW. point of) .. 

Do. (Encampment in S. 

Bay of) 

Do. Passage (Encampment 
near S. end of) 

Strait Island. 

Diligent Strait 
Homfray Strait 
Andaman (or Middle) Strait 
Barren Island 

Narcondam. 

Duncan (or Entry) Island .. 
Islet at mouth of Luru-jig 
inlet .. 

Kwangtung Harbour 

Do. (Encampment near 
W. mcuth of) 

Kyd Island 
Port Campbell 
Do. Mouat. 

Rutland Island 


North Button Island 
Middle Button „ 
South Button „ 
Outram Island 
Henry Lawrence Island 
John Lawrence Island 
East (or Inglis) Island 
Wilson Island 
Nicholson Island 


Por-lob 
Mai-i-tAng .. 
Iga-tong-ta 
Burka-chong 
Pili-oronga 
Toli-tAlc .. 

Mdt-kAnu .. 
Toli-chorat 


.. Kol 

* • 99 

* * 99 

• ' 99 

* * 99 

• • II 

.. Bojigy&b. 

• • II 


Wdt-a-emi .. 

BAratAng .. 

Toba-erema 

Pich-PAka-chAkan 

TAra-chAlnga 

PAr-Pon-tA .. 


Oropa-chAlnga .. , 

Gereng kaicha .. , 

Boroln-jAru .. , 

ChAra-jAru .. .. , 

Godam-jAro .. , 

Taili-chApa .. , 

ChAto-Pig-bang .. , 

Kaichawa .. Bea 


ChAr-tot-kaicha .. „ 

Karang-tong-tAchiro „ 

LekerA-Pon-tA .. „ 

Dura-1 Ang .. .. ,, 

Kuro-pdng .. .. „ 

GerengPAka-chA-ti- 
jAru .. .. „ 

Toko-pAt (BAa) Ga- 
tin-a-Kwe-(Onge) „ 

ChAuga-Pon-jlng .. Baiawa 
Kaicha-wa .. .. „ 

Aga-l’ot-baraij .. „ 

TAr-mAgu .. .. „ 

ChArka-erema .. , t 

Parkit-erema .. „ 

Jila-erema .. .. „ 

BAroIn-erema .. „ 

Kaichawa-erema .. „ 


Where situated. 


E. Coast . From Emej-PAr- 
tet to Homfray Strait 
with intervening islands 
(as shown in chart). 


N. side of Homfray 
Strait with BAratAng 
. and the islands border¬ 
ing the east and west 
coasts of that island. 
[JArawas have occupied 
. the interior of BAra¬ 
tAng at intervals.] 


The whole of South Anda¬ 
man and Rutland Is¬ 
land except where occu¬ 
pied by JArawas (vide 
map) also the Laby¬ 
rinth Island, Spike Is¬ 
land and S.-W. corner 
of Middle Andaman, as 
shown in map. 


The Archipelago and the 
three Button Islands. 
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Name of island, locality or 
encampment. 


Andamanese Name. 


Tribal 

Territory. 


Where situated. 


Havelock Island 

Sir W. Peel Island 
Neill Island 
Sir Hugh Rose Island 
North Sentinel .. 


.. Puluga-r&r-mu-gu- Balawa 

erema. 

. .TA-erema .. .. 9t 

. .Teb-juru 

. .Kdiekowa-bar .. „ 

. .PAtAng .. . .JArawa 


Little Andaman 


Bumila Creek (north of 
Little Andaman). 

South Brother .. 

North Brother .. 

Sister Island (small) 

Ho. (large) . .PAtla-chAng (Bea) 

Ga-ta-kwAte (Onge). 

Passage Island .. .. Alaba-chAng (Bea) 

Chdgoda (Onge). 

Cinque Island (North) . .Jcr-tia (Bea) Gwalu 

(Onge). 

Do. (South) .. Jertia (Bea) Ga-ta-kwe 

(Onge). 

South Sentinel .. .. YMi-l’ig-bang (Bea) 

In&ng-go-gwe (Onge). 


.Wilima-t&ra (Bea) Onge 
GwAbe-l’onge 
(Onge). 

KawAte-nyAbo (Onge). 

. Gwaicha-nAkwe (Onge). 
.TA-ta-le (Onge) 

. Badgi-Par-rAm (Bea) 
Ta-joma-da (Once). 


. .North Sentinel and the 
interior of the north¬ 
ern half of South 
Andaman and Bara- 
tAng and Rutland Is¬ 
land, as shown in map. 

... Little Andaman and the 
islands between that 
island and Rutland, 
also South Sentinel. 




Before parting with the question of the 
time of the Census, it will be of interest to give 
parties for the purpose of enumeration, and 
actually living:— 


distribution of the Andamanese Tribes at the 
the following list of places visited by the Census 
of the places where they found Andamanese 


List of Places visited by the Census Party. 


English Name. 


Andamanese Name. 


Kyd Island 

Colobrooke Island S. Bay 

»» „ N. Coast .. 

Havelock Island 

» on N. W. Coast of 
„ Strait between Sir W. Peel and 
John Lawrence Islands. 


Dura-tilng. 

Par-Pon-tA. 

TAra-chuInga. 

Pul uga-Piir-mugu-ercraa. 
Pfilu-PuniA. 

Tadma Juru. 
Parkit-ercma. 
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List of Places Visited by the Census Party—cow/tf. 


English Name. 


Andamanese Name. 


Kwangtung Strait 
Outram Harbour 
Bacon Bay 
Stewart Sound .. 

Austin Strait 
Camp Buy 
Cadcll Point (W. Bay). 

ti m (N. • • • • • • 

Lamia Bay, S. extremity of 

Port Cornwallis. 

,, „ Chatham Island 

Turtle Island 
Cadell Bay 
Landfall Island .. 

West Island 
Whitecliff Island 

Thornhill Island . 

Reef Island 

„ N. E. Encampment 

Pa * .. . 

Casuarina Bay . . 

„ „ N. E. Encampment .. 

North Reef Island 
Pembroke Bay W. Coast 
Interview Island S. Encampment 

Kwangtung Harbour. 

Port Campbell. 

,, Mouat, " Home ” at 
Cinque Island .. 

Little Andaman 


Gereng-lebar. 

Tar-mugu. 

Tara-chiro. 


TA-burongo. 

Rengo-to-tia. 

Tolobu-tong. 

Tebi-chfro. 

Koto-par. 

Tebi-chfroh. 

Tau-ra-nrikti. 

Kareng-meo. 

Tar-boro. 

BA-pong. 

Ti-ko-dnng. 

Taumo-tAt. 

Karate-tAt-chfro. 

Torop-tot-chdto. 

Tebi-chfro. 

Tna-ta-rA-j6le. 

Renge-Pun-to. 

Karang-to’ng-ta-chira. LekerA-Pon-ta. 
Kuro-p6ng. 

TAra-ch&ng. 

Gereng-l-AkachAti-juru. 

Jertfa. 

Wilima-tara. 


Miriti-rA-pong. 

Porong-chiro. 

Lau-tfche. 

Chaka-mit-koito. 


It may well be asked how could the actual facts as to number and distribution by loca¬ 
lity, sex, age, tribe and so on, as disclosed in the Census, be arrived at even approximately 
in the case of a population in so low a state of civilisation as the Andamanese ? The answer 
is that, besides the usual methods of domiciliary visits, the following method of interesting 
the people themselves in the matter and utilising them was adopted with success. It was 
found that several of the civilised Andamanese of the Home for them in the Penal Settlement 
took an active interest in the proceedings and a great deal of trouble in going into places 
where Europeans could not follow; at Port Cornwallis traversing the jungles from the east 
to the west coast. One or two were of the greatest assistance. Of the people met with on 
the tours of the Census officers none showed the least objection to delivering up the names 
of their relatives and friends and their probable abode at the time, i.e., so far as their treacher¬ 
ous memories and innate mental carelessness and haziness permitted. They could of course 
never give us numbers, as the wild untrained Andamanese cannot count at all, nor does his 
language include numbers. 

A plan was tried, for checking names ascertained and numbers assumed for the people 
of the interior not seen by the Census parties, of giving coloured beads to an intelligent man, 
Boya alias Snowball, and using these for enumeration thus. He was a Chanar, the tribe of 
the extreme nonh and at the end of the first tour he was started up the east coast above 
Homfrav s Strait to traverse the interior of the Middle Andaman and North Andaman and 
note every person he met, who had not been seen during the tours, by means of the beads. 
There were four distinct colours of beads, and each colour was shown him, respectively for 
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men, women, bop and gills. These beads were in one bag, and he had an empty one also ; 
and he was to transfer from the full to the empty bag a bead, coloiu' by colour, for each person 
he met. After a little practising he was sent off. and as he had been a long while at the Home 
and took an absorbing personal interest in the Census, much was hoped from the plan and 
the parties were not disappointed. 

It will be understood that the actual enumeration proceedings with the people were 
as informal as possible, and they were humoured in every practicable way. Thus they were 
fed with what they consider luxuries,—rice, sugar, biscuits, tea, tobacco, pipes and so on. 
Archery matches, games, fish-shooting (with arrows), pig-hunting, photographing, anything 
they fancied were got up on the spur of the moment, and the Census tour necessarily took 
the form of a tour of amusement and sport; but in the midst of the fun the Census officer 
was ever present with his note-book and his apparently casual questions. Although the 
procedure enabled the officers to collect all the information procurable from a wild but friendly 
and happy population on the points required, it had one drawback. Canoe loads of Anda¬ 
manese would follow from anchorage to anchorage, knowing from experience where the parties 
were likely to stop, and quite innocently give the same names again and again to the Census 
enquirers. A sifting of the notes and recognition of faces, however, prevented any practical 
harm accruing from this source. 

The aged, the sick, those engaged in pig-hunting in the interior (a matter of great practical 
importance as well as of sport to the Andamanese) were not seen— nor were any children 
except those who could accompany their parents. In the case of the absent adults it is likely 
that most of the names were delivered up, but it is probable that a good many children in 
the North Andaman at any rate, and especially of the “ new ” Tribes, were not enumerated. 

Since the establishment of the Penal Settlement in 1858, an Andamanese Home has been 
created in Port Blair for the use of the aborigines, and several attempts have been made to 
civilize some of them and to bring up the children to a Christian education. These attempts 
have met with no reasonable success, the “ civilized ” returning to their original savagery 
at the first opportunity, the children deserting the schools and except in an instance hero 
and there, retaining nothing of their early education in after life. The use of the Home at the 
time Of the Census was that of a free asylum to which every Andamanese that liked was 
admitted. He might stay as long as he pleased and go when it suited him. While there he 
was housed, fed and taken care of, and for the sick there was a good and projierly maintained 
hospital. From the Home, too, were taken such little necessaries and luxuries as the people 
desired to friends at a distance, and during the many tours taken round the coasts by the 
officials similar presents were made. In return, the Andamanese of the Home'were 
employed to help in catching runaway convicts, in collecting edible birds’ nests and trepang 
and other natural produce, and in making "Andamanese curios,” from which a small income 
was derived for the Home and expended on it. But the inmates never succeeded in acquiring 
any true idea of money for themselves, and all their savings had to be administered for them. 
It was indeed against local rules to give them money, as it was at once spent in intoxicants. 
The general policy, in short, was to leave them alone and to do what was possible in the 
conditions to ameliorate their lives. The administrative objects gained by establishing friendly 
relations with the tribes were the cessation of the former and much too frequent number of 
shipwrecked crews, the external peace of the Settlement, and the creation of a jungle police 
to prevent escapes of convicts, and the recapture of runaways. 

In the days of Blair and Kyd, 1789 1790, the tribes showed themselves to be practically 

uniformly hostile, despite the conspicuous consideration these early officials exhibited, and 
they remained continuously so after the commencement of the re-establishment of the 
Settlement in ISoS, attacking the working parties of convicts, just as the J&rawus do still, 
for iron and articles suitable to thorn, and robbing the gardens started for food supplies. 
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These pru'tii:> < had Lu be rt-preiscd by turce, «nd effort-, tmi-ni-d* IricndU rvlutionu had to 
1 h jh.mI jHuurd until reaped for I ho nflllorJ wan f’ditldidicd. TUo procedure officially then 
adopted and carried uni with fateh rtnecPM in the «n«l by Hr**TO.Oorbyn, Hotufrty, Jinn, 
Godwin-Ausdon, tmd IVunuN in aucctsdion. wtw tilt- simple one of j>rovi<3jn^ the Home mid 
visiting the people in their own haunts. m opportunity hrrw, with amiable pri-m-nts, 

.Tj'imw* raids nn I heFinal Settlement have bean coniiiiuoiuj ninee 1S?2. when they were 
first fliiTfreniLiti’d, In the thirty years betwran that date and the Census they attacked con vi eta, 
usually at their work, nn 20 ficemsimis and friendly AjiJuiucun.se Comps no 12 occasions. 
In these ur-tucks 2" rnrivictn end 4 friendly Andamanese wersIcUM; 7 convicts, 2 pul sit 
eongtahlcff.and 5 friendly Andamanese were wounded. In eaanter-expeditfoTw and ware he-, 
for the raiJer'i 3 Jirawmi with kilh d. P wounded, and 2d captured. Of the captured, IN wire 
retried in a -.hurt cirue aud 2 died in captivity II will thiu* be seen that the hostility id 
the tribe i* towards all strangers, including tknfravn people, and that the policy of capUirv, 
kiiidnfhi in captivity, and ruliBH' with ptewnt* had nor up to llie fCiisus home any good 
fruit whatever Thi is .1 very'different slery to that t.f their almost equally wild congener*, 
the Oners. 

An abstract of the .Tarawa raid* is given in the followfnct table:— 

Jaravra Raids. 

1H72. Con vie ts rt)hbe d of lewis and clothes Is* tween Aberdeen ami McPherson** fttrait. 
197G. Four convicts killed on Kyd Island. [Owe convict killedand 2 captured fall 
runaway*) at LfthctfljAingu by the Bens for stealing their caonej. 

I37S. Attack on Brigade Creek Andamanese Home ; i man killed. 

1900, Camp of friandly Andamanese attacked at Fort Campbell 
ISS2. Aiidamam-no hkircnish with Jirawne at CoplAhabang, hut friendly signs 
tit KtlhilAng. 

1893. Five cottvorts ktlliwl at EangwhAng ; l .firawa woman captured. 

9.84. A police constable wounded at Moi-ilitiJek ; I J&mwa killed, 2 captured 
(1 wounded), Bint‘a ne$t limit attacked at RjuignchAng ; 4 JA.ru wu women, 
1 man (HaMyo) captured nod released. JAt*w» huts found in the J&wva 
KhArt (Creek) Volley. 

1885. Two convicts murdered at Ograburaij; 2 JArawa women captured and re leased. 
199". A tula m hush euitips at China! (uortli.west corner of South Andaman) 
attacked; 1 fv>y wounded. 

1089. On- conrlet killed and 1 escaped at Tusonabnd, nitd l killed at Milttra : 

1 runaway killed ■ convict bout at lacked tit TytU-i'& Ghnt in Pfjrl MoitnL 
|gg*i ( Aniknumi^i fit Port Mount attache A; 1 man woiiikIp^. 

1890, AndtWBHnwto turnip ui Fort Campbell attacked; I mno wounded* On^ 
J&rfiwft chilJ captured. Andamanese ittMkd at Mfltktnn in the Middle 
Strait. Three ronvict& fttt*ctod at CfitlaUgfiiij : 1 killed, 1 wounded. Two 
JitmwRto killed lit Tfllfihmtli 
I^Dl, OttC convict wounded At Hlndratwin, 
mt Ainktinni^^t 1 camp fit BAjfijAtf Attacked ; I girt falkd 
\sm, Andfiifinm^ ci*sn|i a^r Honifray'a Strait fitmckc<t; l man killed. I wounde-f, 
H404, Au An'1fimfinn9e r turtUr hunting, wan at Port Monet, 

] 8113. Two loavici^ killeit til f’iijL-Ugfluj. Two BatlnmlTuland J&rawnH tjupftind 
ii nil relfftst^j . 

1 k f MX iim -limwft wounded hy tin AnrLim&nc^ at Bluff Island (Port Anson). 

Attack on Andamanese cftiiip ot GeplAk^bang. JArnwi eommiifwil hnt 
dfetrdVFred fit Constance Buy. 
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1807. One convict killed at TArachAng Home. .TArawa village found at lorabi 
Hill, Port Campbell; 3 Jarawas and 1 woman wounded. Three convict* 
at Cadellganj wounded. 

1 S 98 . Ration boat in Shoal Bay attacked at Jirkat&ng; 1 convict and 1 police 
constable wounded. 

1899. Jirkat&ng temporary convict barrack attacked ; 2 convicts wounded : 1 
JArawa wounded ; 1 friendly Andamanese wounded. 

1901. Three convicts killed ; 2 wounded at Cadellganj and .Tatung. 

1902. Two convicts killed at J&t&ng; 1 .TArawa child captured at TalaluntA 

and 2 women, 2 children and 2 boys captured at WibtAng ; Mr. Vaux killed 
at WibtAng. 


(ii) Physical Characteristics. 

The physical characteristics of the Andamanese have been considerably studied by Mr. 
M. V. Portman and Major W. S. Molesworth, and as their work has never been published, 
the following account thereof may serve to draw attention to it. It is to be found in 15 
volumes, copies of which are deposited at the India Office, the Home Department library in 
Calcutta, and the British Museum. Volumes 10 , 11 . 14 and IS contain anthropometric 
measurements, and medical details of 200 Andamanese: thus-volume 10 of 50 South 
1 aman >majes, volume 11 of 50 South Andaman females, volume 14 of 50 North Andaman 
ma c 3 , am \ o!um 15 of 50 North Andaman females. The remaining volumes are platinotype 
photographs of Andamanese with explanatory letterpress. Volumes 1 and 2 typical 
heads : volume 3 heads, full face and profile : volume 4 . adze and bow-maldng : volumes 

8 ^i"a^:-V“ ing: , V ° 1Ume ’ 7 ’ ro P«-®»king and hut-building: volume 
™ drinking, jacking and carrying bundles, utensils, attitudes, torch-making; 

frofilp 8 '.'° U T 9 ’. paint ‘ ng ' tattoo,n ?. counting: volume 12 , full length, full face and 
profile, view of males : volume 13, of females. 

The following table summarises the results of thi« ,.i.,. , . 

information:— 1 ™ e,aborate enquiry for general 


Andamanese Averages. 


Height in 
inches- 


Temperature Pulse beats Respiration 

1 ahr - Per minuto. per minute. 


Weight in 
lbs. 


• • • • 58} no 0 

Women .. .. 54 ' \fo.. J! 19 90 lbs. 10 oz. 

From this table and also from a ion" serie* , a/ iDS * 

ments it can be said that the relative physical T* i° ngth bodU y measure- 

Andamanese do not vary greatly except that thr q " a 1 108 0 the 86X1:9 of tlie a d ult 
and physically weaker than the men. ” *** gCnerally somcwhat smaller 

“»» about (1875) ot 48m C „,„d 41 womet, whiok *" th °“ 'Z 

much interest : ® *°J* ow 'ng average results of 


Average weiglU of 40, and body and limb 
1. Weight .. 

measurements of 48, Andamanese males. 

2. Height .. 

.. lbs. 

3. Size round head 

•• 58*73 inches. 

4 - » m neck 

“ . *• 21*00 „ 

5- „ „ chest 

'• .12*30 „ 

waist 

. 27*94 „ 

7 - *i » buttocks ., 

. . *• 27*08 „ 


. 31*98 „ 
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8 . Size round thigh 





18-36 

inches. 

«. „ 

„ calf 





1209 

» 

10 . „ 

„ ankle 





7-19 

»» 

11. 

„ biceps 





1060 


12. „ 

„ arm 





9-59 


13- „ 

„ forearm 



• • * ¥ 


905 

ft 

14. „ 

„ wrist 





5-53 

»* 

15. Length of spine 





17-44 

»> 

16. 

of arm and hand 





24-64 

tt 

17. 

from shoulder to ell>ow 





12 47 

ft 

18. 

from shoulder to wrist 





21-98 

i* 

19. 

from ankle to knee 





15-65 

♦» 

20. 

from ankle to hip 





3066 

tt 

21. 

of foot .. 





9-29 

>t 

verage weight of 37, and average, body and limb measurement* of 41. Andamanese females. 

1. Weight. 





94-08 lbs. 

2. Height. 





55*40 inches. 

3. Size 

round head 





19-96 

tt 

4. 

„ neck 





10-86 

tt 

5. 

„ chest 





28-84 

tt 

6. „ 

„ waist 





27-23 

tt 

7. ., 

„ buttocks .. 





33-82 

>t 

8. 

„ thigh 





19-33 

ft 

9. „ 

» calf 





11-88 

it 

10 . „ 

„ ankle 





714 

tt 

11. „ 

„ biceps 





9-96 

tt 

12. „ 

„ arm 





9-50 

tt 

13. „ 

„ forearm .. 





8-41 

tt 

14. „ 

„ wrist 





5-35 

a 

15. Length of spine 





16-58 

it 

16. 

of arm and hand 




, . 

25-53 

it 

17. 

from shoulder to elbow 





1180 

it 

18. 

from shoulder to wrist 





20-80 

it 

19. 

from ankle to knee .. 





15-06 

i » 

20. 

from ankle to hip 





30-32 

i) 

21. 

of foot . . 





8-29 

M 


The high bodily temperature may be an indication of the low vitality characteristic of 
the race. The cause is obscure, unless it is to bo traced to their largely carbonaceous diet 
or to saturation with malaria producing a condition of masked fever. It has been observed 
that they do not feel themselves to be otherwise than quite well when the temperature is over 
100 ° Fahr., and that that condition does not affect their appearance or actions. 

In view of the experiments made in European countries and the United States as to 
the relative breathing of the sexes, it is of interest that the breathing of both sexes among 
the Andamanese is abdominal or upper abdominal, the women showing scarcely aay indi¬ 
cation of their breathing, though the men show it well. In the healthy younger Andamanese 
the breath is sweet and there is no distinctive smell from the body when clean, though they 
perspire freely. The older people with decayed teeth and tissues, have foul-smelling breath 
and bodies, partly due to a mild form of scurvy, caused by absence of vegetable °food at 
certain times of the year. 

The Andamanese male matures at about 15. attains full growth at about 18, and marries 
at about 26. He begins to “ age ” at about 40, and lives on to about CO to 65 if he reaches 
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“old age.” Except as to marriage at an earlier age, about 18, these figures applv fairly 
to the women also, who, however, live somewhat longer than the men, retaining in old ago 
l»oth health and mental faculties. The marriages are now infructuous, though barrenness 
is uncommon, a couple rarely producing families of even moderate size and many none at 
all. The child-bearing age is from lfi to 35 ; weaning is much delayed. 

Left to themselves the Andamanese go stark naked and with head uncovered, except 
that the women wear, as clothing and not ornament, one or more leaves in front and a bunch 
of leaves tied round the waist behind, or a tassel of leaves all round. Jarawas, however, 
of both sexes have been seen entirely naked. They dislike and fear cold, but not heat, though 
they a\oid exposure to the sun ; and being accustomed to gratify every sensation as it arises, 
they endure thirst, hunger, want of sleep, fatigue and bodily discomfort badly. Want of 
sleep, such as occurs at their dances for occasionally as much as four days and nights, ex¬ 
hausts them greatly. A man’s load is 40 lbs. and his distance 15 miles for a dav or two onlv. 
After that lie will rest, whatever the urgency. 

The food consists of fish, pork, turtle, iguana. “ wild cat ” (paradoxurus su.), shell-fish, 
turtle eggs, certain lara, and a great variety of fruit, seeds, roots, and honev. and is plentiful 
both by sea and land They never starve, though they are habituallv heavy eaters. The 
food is always cooked and commonly eaten very hot. As much as possible of an animal 
!p,; n Y UU 1C ‘ nc amanese > Hk® most hunters, have found out the dietary value of tripe. 
Jnd fitJ!. ^ ^ ^ C °° kS an( * mlept at I^ arin * delicacies from p’art.s of animals 

“ em r - ****** aud varie8 “ colour from an intense sheeny 

—^ h^° n t UneXP<>Sed P “ rto and a,S ° ‘ he coUar ^nes. cheeks and other 
stove.” The seal th ^ generaI ‘‘PPearance has licen likened to a “ black-leaded 

The soles of the* feet ^ ^ *****' 

darkest, and among the tinges parts of the faef 0 ^^ 6 r‘ £ r ° UP . ! S ° Uth An(laman) are the 
are distinctly fairer than the rest tl « are a light reddish-brown. The J&rawaH 

derma occurs on the fingers and lips. *' ^ ^ * ° ^ btUlg a de<?P redd “ h brown - Lon 00 ' 

The'l^eraLap^^a^ 111 ©* ir^^oo^^hmk 0 ^ yellow^^ brown » brown and red. 

hair is scanty, but not absent: on the head it grows in small rwi tT'°“ ** ** 

anco of growing in tufts, though it is rrnllv ft i . , whlch g |v * it the appear- 

scalp. Limited baldness is unknown, but ten inn ' ' Vl,dy dl3tribu ted over the whole 

with a weak growth of the hair afterwards. The . genera ba,dne8S aft «r disease occurs 
eyebrows, and each tribe has with m« f .' a, f ,s not sb aved, except on the head and 
wearing it. It turns pey at abo ^ Z SST- ** own method of 

work,” and was perfoS by smlu ^ » havi "* “ ” woman’s 

glass bottles are substituted It is effective i i ’ if uowada >' 8 dakes from the kicks of 
peans face, as I proved by pereonS 

and feet are small and well made^ Ih^ears are th ° ,ips weU for “ed. The hands 
•lark, to a very dark brown, C W W *** d ’ the ^ 

outer angles and become dulled with age. - The teeth m P ™ min ° nt w,th slightly elevated 
ngos, are white, good and on the whole froo fr r 10 ^ oun g» except amongst the 

an,l dtacoloumi. M «*, n"T' Th “° ot °”8“ »"> im*..hr 

much caries. The ^ Z! 

».l the *>“»- ** 'ifUty i» nevertheless low, 

ot .he lower they ^ ^ . Uke 


overcome it. 


many 
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Aa unintfinliiHJiil artificial depression of the fnrelituiicl mid i.idv» and top .of thr skull h* 
produced in some women. chiefly among the Ongni. bv using a strap to «£UT> load* OU llir 
Ihtek when voiiny. So part* of the b«ly are intentionally pienred, injured or deformed 
fur the wearing of ornament* and other prapxws though the -kin it fuMmaivrlj uttoot * L 

fdiory. inmoity and natural defortniritM arc rare among them, Epilepsy is. however, 
recogni*ieti, mid homicidal mania occurs aotootimea with concomitant* of insanity, such tvs 
eating raw flesh nr earth and drinking the hhiml of the victim. 

Statements Sit my dupwel us to the relative prevalence of diseases among ihu Anda- 
mmvsc arid their relative fatality are unsatisfactory, but *» far as l oan make out the follow, 
iogiaa fair statement of the <*« in onler ol importance :- 

I. —Fevers »- 

II. —Respiratory organs •- 

|tl.—Digestive organs .. . 

IV.—Other diseases *v * 

Thenr vlasBP* may be further divided up more specifically thus :— 

1.—Mala ria < * * > 

Ollier fevers .. 

II. —CiiroiuL'bronohitia .. 

Pneumonia ,, 

Other chest discn&es . • 

III. —DiiWThrwi 

Other abdominal dtseaw* 

Without liL ii inc too much reliance on the above table, it «rt*a to bring nut the fact 
that Among the Am I run .u use, a" among the Mien immigrants, malarial fever is the over¬ 
whelming prevalent cause of <**«». A* alw> in the case, of immigrants, nwkrial fever is rot 
" Zl„L ai itt proportion to cases *> the disc**,-s of the reapiuttt? and digestive organs. 
Th! [ n-vh. L.i that deaths frem malar,M fever* «o W in *5 prccnl. of the ctu^, tvhila 
tho^ from dL*a** of the resptaiory <*&*» i“ F* *“«*. flnd rtf **» ***** “ 

I These- considvratioas prepare t» fur the old statement that UiC prevalent diseases 
eiimatic and the same as those of (ho foreign immigrant* 


43 per c^nt nf all imi, 

35 31 31 tr 

tv IT Vf 


40 per cent, of nil ciwsf, 

Tt 1 * I# 

^ 111 11 11 

14 

* J* rf f p -p tf 

O 

** II IP !■ 

15 pf it ii 

4 i 

* r II Tl Wt 

0 

■* «■ II Tf 


74 per cent. 

ftW °ro!lc i mlrCl^rTtodemit itha* been noticed that malarial fevers are commonest in 
li J^SLnmenoemcntof the monsoonandd«ringh«vy bands of rem thereafter. MaUriM 
dune,at thee „i ir > re,,. juturmittent form and provw fatal as remittent fever. Other 

-.««- will drink U» IUUu«. «. A .hurt 

SSSin LkTA^dlm^* is aimaily accorajamiixl by high dry winds and then is the high time 
! i , dWi** Rut though the Andamanese are susceptible to bronchial catarrh, and 
tl ^chronic bronchitis is common, it w not MM t pneumonia is, Mnr. oitremdy fatal. 
m tl lnei.tid.tvHr.- and phthisis are comparatively rare Urtlominal disc***, though com 
are s'tiry fatal r diarrhoea including probnblv dyamUary, claiming most 
paratsvob ■^^^o^arehoOic™™ In health the h fools are regular, bul iaifcJ 


tTl^m^ yB T£y those of tho lower mammals when in good health. 

tH other disea^s sunstroke i» dreadeti *t.vl always falal. The brain and spinal cord are 
* r re,., t,i,l though curvature of the lipin? 1- occasionally seen. Scurvy occurs at the 

O * . ... »/v rU T iUE a infUmAn I liftimt! r „ 

Uloora, gono' 


Kir“pbi\ntJ 

,™„»„'XlkEreI but U limitctl to the Little Andaman. Clifumc muscular rlwu- 

SI J5 mmt** .M“ !»•«*' •»<*iWl.ia.rin?Ii»w W»«. S"»; 

mllv the result of wounds in Lb* iungk*. 0*® common and, as with the iroru^ranta, *U>* to 
ll0 J ibeoos.ee an* also comtnuii. (JoitBitloriiig Hint personal miol«anliim*3 is often oltr&me, 
wtuu' dbeewe are curiously Lnfrequcnl, except ringworm «iul exfolhwed dormant*, soma- 
times leading to dwtruclion of finger and t«‘ nniL due either to *rurvy or exposure. 
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Excluding, malaria, endemic disease has not been recognised among the Andamanese, 
and the only epidemics that had been known to attack them up to 1901 are imported pneu¬ 
monia (1868), syphilis (1876), measles (1877), and influenza (1892), in that order : unhappily 
with disastrous effect. Exposure to the sun and wind in the cleared spaces, the excessive 
use of tobacco and over-clothing, as results of contact with civilization, are also said to have 
undermined their health as a body of human beings. Intoxicants are forbidden to them by 
local rules and are not easily or commonly procured by them. 

The diseases which the Andamanese distinguish by name are malarial fever, catarrh, 
coughs and rheumatism. Phthisis and heart disease are recognised, but are believed to be 
spirit caused and so are all internal maladies, which of course are not understood. 

Medicine and surgery are almost absent from the Andamanese purview. They will bleed 
on the forehead for fever and headache and round abscesses to alleviate pain. They scarify for 
rheumatism and internal pain as a last resort. Red ochre ami various herbal concoctions are 
both swallowed and applied as all-healers, in which they have great faith. Certain leaves are 
sometimes applied to local affections and beds made of them for the sake of their supposed 
medicinal odour. Cinctures, sometimes of human bones, are used to alleviate pain, but no 
other charms are employed. Occasionally the diet is slightly changed to relieve illness, and 
they are quick to avail themselves of the hospital provided for them. Thev are extremely 
afraid of European surgery and will tremble violently at the eight of the operating knife. 
They smear themselves with white clay and water against the heat of the sun, and with red 
ochre and oil after dark as a protection against cold. 

The sick are sympathetically and very kindly, but superstitiously, treated. There are 
no pregnancy customs and those at childbirth are sensible and without superstition, difficult 
delivery being practically unknown. 

Snakebite is uncommon and seldom fatal. Ligatures above the bite and scarifying are 
applied, both operations showing observation and common sense. Bites of centipedes, scor¬ 
pions. leeches and ticks cause little inconvenience to the Andamanese, though very much to 
immigrants. 

The figures of the men are muscular and well formed and generally pleasing ; often a 
young man is distinctly good looking, for, though there is a tendency to prognathism, it is not 
commonly pronounced, while a straight and well formed nose and jaw, accompanied by supe¬ 
rior intelligence and an irritable temper indicating a nervous temperament, are by no means 
rare. The natural good looks of many of the people are injured by the habit of shaving and 
smearing themselves with greasy red and white pigments. 

The pleasing appearance of the men is not a characteristic of the women, whose habits 
of completely shaving the head and profusely’ smearing themselves, with an early tendency 
to stoutness and ungainliness of figure and sometimes to pronounced prognathism, frequently 
make them unattractive objects to Europeans. They are, however, brisrht and merry even 
into old age ano are under no special social restrictions, have a good deal of influence, and in old 
age are often much respected. They, nevertheless, readily and naturally acquiesce in a posi¬ 
tion oi subordination, slavery and drudgery to the men, and are apt to herd together in parties 
of their own sex. \ariation from type is much commoner among the men than the women. 

(m) Mental Characteristics. 

The nerve development of the Andamanese is low, pain is not severely felt and wounds 
quickly heal. The sense development is normal, and instances of unusual acuteness observed 
are the result of personal training in certain directions and not of heredity, e.(/.,thev will 
recognise orie of themselves at a great distance, but not an unaccustomed object such as a 
European. they can smell a fire or hear the sound of dancing also at a great distance, but this 
ishecause they are always on the look-out for these things and their discernment is a matter of 
habit and of much consequence to themselves. They can, in short, do well such things as 
they pay particular or habitual attention to. 
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Tile Andaman^*# uro ncktnrally far sighted, tnd nay near sight observed vriil bo foam: 
to bo due to leu coma Or other disease. In isspoct to sight, however t they nrr nut retire higlih 
tilled than eirilmrd mankind, The colour agftSO Is hardly developed at MI find they are what 
would bp calk d in Bsirrjpe oolour-biind to must cuIolus, Black. white mud red an: distinguish 
*d, but green and blue are aot. This Is due apparently to want of nhvk*rvaiHifi only, u they 
dial monish between white paint and Idie white EuiOp^ii skin. A good deal Ol blindness wa*- 
oauwl by imported epidomio ophthalmia in 1877. Hearing i» not abnormally acute, but i* 
highly trained in matters pertaining to jungle craft. Touch seems to be undeveloped, The 
sense of small Is highly dsvdoped in matters noeeas&ry to their nxiwtience, but they have no 
appreciation of artificial scent or of that of dowers which da not denote food, nor can titry 
dtiiinguish by smoJl that which they cannot unless iL he an object of food, Titatc b strongly 
developed as to honey, dialing nulling that deposited Irom different how era. They care 
nothing to scenery and do not decorate thumsefrea wiLk fluwera, 

In difldhoftd the Andamanese ore pofiaeasad uf a bright intelligence* which, however, soon 
roaeheoitd climax t and the udu|t> (nay be oumpured in Mu* respect with ihvcivmsefl einiu ol Leo. 
or twel^. Ho haj never had any sort of agriculture* nor until tb= Etig i i*h taught dm ihe 
usca of dogs did ho « vur domesticate any hind oi animal or Gird, nor did he teach himself lo turn 
torilo or to usehootnnd line in ibhing, He catmotuojint and allbia Liia* are hazy* jaaoou- 
rale and ill-riedned. Ho has never developed umvied any idea of draw Eng or making n tally 
or record for any purpose, but he readily understand j a :j*otvh or plan wova sJiown bnn. He 
soon become mwiffllly tired end is apt to break down physically tuukrmimiul training. 

Hr retains throughout life the main eiiaractcrktiesof the child :ot very short but strong 
ntwnory; auspicious of, but hoApiiuhiu to, straflgart* ungrft&uful; imitAtiroand watchful of his 
companion® and neighbour*, vain and under tin- npur ui vanity uMiiatrmui ttiiil|^reavermg; 
teachable np to a quickly reached limit ;foiui as unduftnm game* ana practical jokes ;too happy 
and careless to be affected in tom pern meat by bis supers uttou; ion euraless lixdewi to store 
water even Tar a voyage ; plucky but stotcouragaoua^nskkss only from igiLoranoc of m&ppra. 
eiatinn of danger ;sel&flh but not without generally* chivalry ora sense oi honour;petulant, 
haatv of tosjnfWicnMrdy irresponsihlii and vblKish m lumon m Lm wrath and equally quick 
to forget; affectionate, lively in hte movements and exceedingly taking in bU momenta oi good 
temper. At these times Ike Andamunose are gentle and pleasant to each other, considerate 
to the aged, the weakly or the hclple^ and to captives, kind to their wiv^ and proud of their 
ohlMren, whom they often <wr*pet; but whon iwi/^rad, crud, jesloiw., treacherous and tin* 
dialive; ; and always unstable. They ate bright und merry C<mjp*Jtie®i% tal.kat.T^hiqaioitira 
and rartbss; busy in their own pursuit# ; keen sportsmen and naturally m«li k iMrUikmt f aneorb* 
ed in the chase from sheer love of it and other pk/jiicui occupations f m\d not uisiluJ, mdevent 
or mdeceotly abtisive. 

As llie years advance they arc apt to become intractable, masterful and quarrel^nic, 

A people to like but not to trust, Exceedingly «roerv»tivo and bound up in unetHtraj tiu- 
tom; not amenable to civiUration^ all tho teaching of years bestowed on Hume oi them ha viug 
introdticod no ali&traet ideas among tho tribesmen*Mid changed no iuvAt in proetiotl mattcra 
affecting Mm tot, health, and iulkIc of tile, Imispoi^ihihty h) a characteristic* though in# 
(dances of a keen sense of inspomtlbility are not wuuung^ Several jUidaomucfle can take 
charge of the steering of a Urge steam Launch through dangerous ch&njrtt4ei i exerehsiugthirin 
ciiULiun, doling and skill, though not to an European extent; and the pr^SLin (_iyt>i |flyxiS-tuo- 
man of the electric li^ntmg on Ito&a Inland is anAndainanefie, while the wire-man is a STiw* 
\m®MS r bulk of whom exhibit the liveliest nunac of their rfx&poiwibiiities, though a dpcp-rooted 
uricoii^ur-rahlc fear of the dynamo and wires when at work. The Jficabareau H how^ as is to 
expected * th^ higher atdur of intullccl. Another Anduinanttse w4i u^ed by Fori man for 
yeans ^ an a^ugoiitrtnL and kept hi% cieeount^ in "Enghdi accurately and well* 
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The intelligence of the women is good, though not as a rule equal to that of the men. 
In old age, however, they frequently exhibit a considerable mental capacity which is respect¬ 
ed. Several women trained in a former local Mission Orphanage from early childhood have 
shown much mental aptitude and capacity, the “ savagery ” in them, however, only dying 
down as they grew older. 1 lie}- can read and write well, understand and speak English 
correctly, have acquired European habits completely, and possess much shrewdness aud com¬ 
mon sense : one, Topsy, herself taught her Andamanese husband, the dynamo-man above 
mentioned, to read and write English and induced him to join the Government House Press 
as a compositor. She writes a well expressed and correctly spelt letter in English, and has 
a shrewd notion of the value of money. In later years she visited England as an “ava,” 
hnd took naturally to civilised life. Such women, when the instability of youth is past, make 
good “ ayas,” as their men-kind mako good waiters at table. The highest general type of 
intelligence yet noticed is in the Jhrawa tribe. . 


. The Andamanese divide the day by the position of the sun and can roughly divide the 
night, though they have no idea of steering by the sun or stars. The year is known by the 
three main seasons of the climate and the mouths rudely by the flowering and fruiting of trees 
of economic value to them. Tides are understood and carefully noted, a necessary accom¬ 
plishment to a people largely living on shell-fish and navigating shallow tidal creeks and 
shores. They are aware of the connection of the phases of the moon with the tides and have 
names for the four phases of each lunation. They know the four quarters of the compass in 
reference to the daily position of the sun and have names for the four chief winds that blow 
(N. W., N. E., S. E., S. W.) They differentiate three kinds of clouds :—Cumulus, stratus, 
nimbus. The only constellation they have distinguished is Orion and they have discovered 
the Milky Way for which they have a name, and also call it “ the way of the angels ” (morv- 
win, the daughter-messengers of Puluga). 


The social emotions are not generally expressed. The Andamanese have no words for 
ordinary salutations, greeting or for expressing thanks. On meeting they stare at each other 
for a lengthened period in silence, which the younger breaks with a commonplace remark 
and then follows an eager telling of news, which an Andamanese always delights in hearing. 
Relatives, however, sit in each other s laps, huddled closely together at meeting, weeping 
loudly and demonstratively, and after a long separation this may last for hours. The Onges 
are less demonstrative, and on such occasions shed a few silent tears only and caress each 
other with their hands. At parting they take each other by the hand and blow on it. 
exchanging sentences of conventional farewell. 

Undemonstrative though they arc, the Andamanese are readily roused to emotion, find¬ 
ing that difficulty in separating the real from the assumed observed in other savages. At 
Government House, Calcutta, in 1895, when a party was told to sit down and weep*to show 
the custom at meetings, in a few moments the weeping became genuine, and when after a 
short time they were told to stop and get up, tears were streaming down their faces. 


The Andamanese are good climbers, and rapid walkers and runners, moving with a free 
and independent gait, and can travel considerable distances at a time. The Jkrawas turn 
their toes in, duo to the necessity of stooping to pass along their paths through the tangled 
jungle. The Eremt&ga, jungle-dwellers, are good but not remarkable trackers The AryAto 
longshoremen, are good swimmers and are much at home in the water. The Andamanese 
generally show a dexterity in getting about their thick and tangled jungles which baffles all 
immigrants, though in this respect the EremtAga quite out-distance theArvoto and the 
•Thrawas apparently all the others. In the jungles all shooting with arrows is necelsarilv at 
very short, distance, and genemUy the Andamanese are good shotsat short distances only 
judging direction very well but distance hardly at all. They can, however, at the very short 
distance required for shooting fish, allow accurately for refraction in moving water, and will 
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*111001 their tf?h snec-eastoUy even in tin- surf, in A manner that is Inimitable Lillis i* 'ini' 

t*> ncrurntc judgrni nt <*f direct ion. 

The Aodmnantwe srr nnutrentaiwi Wmvd,potitlg -md paddling their liulu*- w it It final! 
jtpiuln peddled al cl nai- iuM, Lie speed. foster than that of iwi ordinary ship's boat for a little 
djstamw, though they could not paddle away from OH* ill oren o short chaan ; but they never 
go out of aiuhv of laud, have never been even to the Cocoa (30 titilo], nor LuXorcondo in Oml 
Ifrrron f a land ( nor had rimy evwr any knowledge of the existence ol the Nicobar* till our arri¬ 
val. Mr, Man has- a legend from Car Nicobar. doubtfully going to >haw that the tinges from the 
Little Andaman once made raids on that island : but if this were true they would do no still. 

(It) Habits and Customs, 

Except in the Utile Andaman anil among the Jlrtwas there are no fixed habitations, 
the tusarch fur easily obtained food andtswanitwyhabits obliging the people to ha amnads, 
for thev Have no prentice of cultivation and doimstllent e no animal whatever, except dog * 
obtained from the English, They thus dwell in various customary encampment*. aituati- 
within their respective territories. At these enefimpnicnts, usually fixed in sheltered spots, 
they erect about 14 temporary huts capable of holding up to 30 to SO pereotu, arranged facing 
inwards on an oval plan always more or Joss irregular, thua— 
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Tho cent ml apace Is the dancing ground, A hut is merely a thatch about 4 feet long by 
fl tat, wjrte. sloping from 8 burin* behind to 4A feet in front, placed ou four uprights and some 
cross- piece* without walls, in unsheltered Spots and at the head quartet * of sept* Urge 
circular huts are built with a good dual uf ingenuity, having naves nearly touching the ground , 
These will he m much as 15 fret high and 30 fret in diameter. For hunting purposes mere 
t bitched shelters are erected fur protection from the wind. Chose to every hut is a very 
small platform for surplos food about 1 ft inches from the ground, and in it at least oue tiro is 
carefullypresor ved , This is the one thing that ihs Amlruimnnac arc really careful about, fur 
they do not knowhow to make fire, though they show much shill in w carrying smouWoriug 
logs with tliurn by land or «a that they ore not extinguished. Their ignorance of this funds, 
mental requirement of civilization i» shown to their fire-legend, thul fire was originally stolen 
Irotn tlmif deity, Tulugii, and bus never bcou allowed to become extinct since. Excepting 
^uns, nothing luua mure impressed the Audamanesc with European power and resourced than 
the use of mate lies. v(.. of mating fire whenever required with car*. 

In tha Little Andaman and among the Jtoiww of the South Andaman, large permanent 

f OT , 1sn in the Wet joA-wn are built up of solid iftflterinlsto 3f) fret in he ight and 00 in 
breadth to hold the fires of 7 to B hum$ng psrtire, nay fib to TO pcoplr, f.r.,lhcy contain 7 to 
<* ^ K$ B p KlU i 3 persons to each " fire.” The Jdmwe's hunting camp is much the same 
oa thj * f of any other Andamanese and bin great ermmuiud hut in built «n tha simw principle 
hh the larger huts of the other Automatical.-, 
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The >ujo of tiio flimsy hunting ahdtera and camp iiulj (if the Aitdaaiantto in rendered 
pataibfe in the wot nnd stormy weather 60 common in I he lelandi by the dcnwnra* of the 
jun^lo, which prevents the winds front reaching ihemereo when close to tile sea-beaili un) 
sautes the rain to full vertically upon them. 

There ia no idea nf Government, hut to each tribe find to each sept of it there ian recoy. 
uised head, who baa attained that position by tacit: lEWmesil on account of some sdmittH 
mpertorlty, mental nr physical, and commands a limited respect and such obedience ca th- 
»lf interest of the other individual men of the tribe or »pt dictates. There m it tendency 
to hereditary right in the nature] «1«t ion of chief*, hut there is no social status that is nor 
pereonally acquired. The social position of a chiefs family follow* that nf thochief himself 
and admits of many privileges in the shape of tribal influence and in, muni tv from drudeerv. 
Ills Wife Is uinnn women what he is among men. and at his death, if a 'mother Rid not 
youu ( rhe retains hm privileges. Age aotnmaufe nspwt and the ytnmz an- dcffflMttlAl r-. 

1 M™. i-t, ra order. theft. adultery, mi-Iiicf, assault, are punished hy the 

*5?" * P J 0rJ hl%0WT1 m,Ct) “ nt ln ia ^ *° ih * ^ud property or bv murder 

™*° rvt ° f Mhpm «*»<««* Vi* t w 

| ty * ! ld nn > far " f cfm.«v}ucni'rs rreept vengeance from the friends of the other 

tartiS ^ ' "*** by totTF-vm till the .bort memory ol ,b. pwp!.: 

Property I. WMl « » .11 tbt bn*. Lie.., „ toindividnnl no,***™ 

Tn ntrtrj. arcninnanicd with an incipient tabu nf the property belonging to a chief An 
A n <k™.n, J a. «jll often p.„ wM, moment. ,„ y 0nf „.| lo „ k , tfccm 

z , h '^i " T „° r;r *"z m , ” m - & ■> >« «.!.»« .m, muitT: 

. ptta esh, fire. A vctv rude barter exists between tribes of the Mm« iTrmm in 
Wy obtainable or msmtfsotured. This apnlic* especially to cooking 
r, ° f * i sp r ckl " lav fomd on1vfn e^inparM of tho iitiande. The barter 

UrTSi i fT. ^V" f ^ Ati ^ another of assumed corresponding value in 
aitwt I e n J, forth ^»N' The territory of Other tribes iTcarefullv nmS 

without, however, there being any fixed boundaries. « mwinuiy nepeotea 

i ,. Th< * dt,ti " ofmr " Rr * ch * ] T by custom, but not so a* to make that 

of the women comparatively bard. The women have ataritiv artn^i a i ■ f 

tion, but it is not such a, to bo marked or to leave them vnthnm influent ^ 

Th" reSigion « simple animism upd consists nf fear of the evil t *u , lL 

disriue and ancestors, and nf avoidance cf acts tradltinnalir °[ th f W00d> f**f *** 

ipitc Of an abundance of mrtholodoM tale* told in a confused dis'inim ^ 

imtrtietivp to the student of such things £L 1^2 t 7*“^?* * mB * 

tistion. There is nn anthmnomorrliie dcitv, ptiluga the cotiBe n f ntl°tlh.^ WOrfl , 'P rK>r F rn P i ‘ 
however, necewry to propitiate, thnngh ^ ^ whc “ H ia "««. 

fear of damage to the predurta of the fund*' to T f ° f 

on the top of Saddle Peak, their highest mountain The ^ ^ 

** -dial " will go under tho enrth hv an o^ria hrid aa id,Slthat lht 

ten nor bell nor nm-iden ofa ^ ** th ^ ^ ■«* h»- 

active faith in dreams, wbieh mmetirnrs ennlrel -«■■ - niMifSStS't fc mUCil 

of “ wise men.** dreamer* nf nrOphetie dream" iri'tod with sem^d S'* nttc ™ tic " 

municato fri-h spirits and to brinv about good and bad iart^ “Vv^ An ' fp0 ’ , ' cr to 
onio magie and witchcraft to much mmonal profit, by mean, pr90t ' Ba ™ °“ br J’* 

• f1 ™' 454 tJm * appreciate. There arc no nathi aoronants _ , thl J SB tabl,cd to thf ™- 

df Appmi to nupern&turftl r ‘ nt " ordoa]*, dct tej form^ 

Pnluga. who i« fundamentally with sumo tkfinjtones* ui ^ , 

° p ^ •*— | ™">' -«w iisssjatsv^rasg 








v.«Ttroii3t. man i Ttim\nE3 ox thf; \jrniatA3? iklashkr* tvn THiirr. rnrvT^v HT 


the ierm by ' (Sod," Hr has * wife and a family of one son ami many daughter* He tmn<- 
mit; hhi order* through h» sen tu liii daiishlcrs, 'wlio are life maarngrrif, th ■ Mirowfn He 
boil uo authority trcer the evil rpirii? and tout until; iurndf willi pointing nut offenders asrainil 
liimsoU i« them. The two (neat evil, it., harmful, spirits ore F-nem-ehfcuga of thf Forest 
and J tint win of the Sen. Idim Pulnga, bnth ha Vo wives and families. The minor evil spirit* 
arr XU a anil a numerous chuw. the ChAI. who are practically apiiits of disease. The Sun m 
the wife nf the Moon and the Start are tlu-ir children dwell ini’ near Piilnga, but there I# HO 
‘.rnre of aun-worahip, thonph they twang their hown anti u chart " the mocni during an eclipw. 
and ft solar eclipse frightens them, keeping them silent. 

The 'Vndninaano-r idea of the scvnl arise* nut nf bin reflection hi water Ond not out nf hh 
d'Mlmv whii’h follows him about, Hi# rdloctiop 1* his spirit, which poos jifterdeath to on. 
,M W iiin-jh world, rii.ii-M An. under the earth, which i* flat and snitportetl On an ijnmriifir 
palm tree. There th* spirit repeat* the life h” r e, visita tin: earth om-fl?inna1ls and 1ms a dis¬ 
tinct tcndnTiHT to tr4.w.rtieTa<in'i into f.th«r heino h and creatures. Even child conceived 
has had a nrior Olfatwwp and the theory of tneri’mrervtihoibi appears in many other stipend!- 
tions, notably in naming a second child after a preview* dead one, because the spin!, of the 
former bnlv ha* been transferred to the present nn" ( and in their revoEmisw all Xftivw nf 
India and the Far East a* eA^'iOT, or persons endowed with the snirita of their ancestor!;. 

The mmatutifcinn* and m'-*hol«v T of the Andaman#*. OTP the direct outenma of thnir he* 
lier- in relation to mint*. Tims, fire frieh^raErcm-cbincfTt, so it is of way,* earned. They 
nvnid nffendino the Sun and the Mono bv silcti'-e at their rise. Pnlneft *hnw*hfm*Hf [p 
atom.nnd so ihcv hoppm* him bv throwing f-rr'losivc leavpa on the fire, and deter him by 
hunting Kw'.mt, boettuee ho dots nnt like the *md!. Earthquakes am the sport r.f the 
Onrretor*. TW" n r c 1 noire and ltnfwfcv fusions, but not many,and a few omens nod charms. 
Anim*f<* an*! birds ere or edited with hitmen rftTVMtities. fl.o.. ennvint* murdered by JJtrawas 
havehee n found with heavy atones nineed en them and fiton 1 *" hayp been found nlaced alone 
therr pathway#. Everv Andaman w knows that this is a waminif to the bird#not to tell the 
EndEah that the men had been murdered and that the murderers had pawed along the path 
in frfrnt* 

Thpsnroflt bulk of th* AnduniiiftM! mvthfrtftET turns on Ffltogs Hib doin^* with Tomo, 

the first ancestor, to whom arid hfs wife ho brouaht fire awl taught aU the art# and for whom 
he Treated everything. This line of belief i* ntfll alive, and everythin* natural that is new it 
attributed to Piduca. Thus, when the Andamane** were introrluced to the volcano. Barren 
Island, on seeine the smnfc* from the top. they at once christened it JIolatArchoUQ, Smoke 
UTand, and said the fire tow PoWaV 

The next most imjiftrtftnt element in the mythology Li in tb« story of the cataclysm, 
which HLguJjfad the inland# and waa of conrw caused byPulugn. ttwparuied the population 
and destroyed the fire, which was afterwarda stolen by Lilratfit, the king fisher, and restored 
to the people. The population previous to the cataclysm became the rA^u^ct or ghostly un- 
eeatont. Other stories relate the tir%in uf customs, t-g.. tattooing and dancing, of the arts, 
art icles of food, harmful spirits, and 00 on. 

An important ethnological item'in thiwt* rtarlea Is the c oils tant presence of the ideas of 
metempsychosis and of met Am Orphean* into animals fish, birds, stone and other object# in 
nature. Indeed the fauna chiefly known to the Andanianese are ancestor# ebangeo super- 

aatorellv into animals. , .■. 

There arc rudimentary initiatory cuatouiH for bnth malt’s and females, connHctt'd with 

arrival at puberty and marridgeabLUty and pointing to ft limited tabu. On reaching puberty 
or theresboul#, between 12 and 16 years of age, abatcntiOB from about six kinds of food, each 
in turn, in robniariJy commenced and continued for some years. At the und of each abeten- 
tion there are a few ceremonies and Borne dinejnj, and the youth of both WIM then become 
" grown up," There Is nothing obse to mark this period beyond the application of an honorific 
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,104110 whilrr it \tet% no «cwt 10 be f^iuiiuuiCiiiedL no rclfeitptia ccmuuny, In iftcr-lifr, 
however, nicu who hani £t?nr through the IrjJtbionrfwriotl together wfH not fight, quarrel, 
nor call each other by name. They will assume- groat friauMjJp, while avoiding each either 
with * mutual shyness The tromtn n!^o practise n limited talmaa tn food during monatru* 
atlon ami prepnftncv. The i dm of tabu does mdcmbf edify vxiHt as to food and ^v?*ry man ban 
his own tabued artsrlea through life, which b, however, usually something observed tu difc 
agree with him in childhood or to bo unpalatable* 

There an* also limitations as to sexmil family relations. Only husband and wife? can cat 
Together. Widow* and whfcwara, bachelors and ni*ldan* rnt with their own *** onh\ A 
nittn ni*y not address directly n reianied woman yqlmg flrthlirt hinmlf or looch his wife ^ 
*i9t*r or the wife or a yotmgtr relative, and vice tiCtiftf* 

The tattoningis partly ceremonial. es n te*t nf courage and entluranoe of pain, and Ni • 
i* palrrifng the body with dftm oiks, etc. By the material and dcaigrt b* shown ricfcjitfM. 
harrow or festivity and the unmarried condition. 

The iireat amusement of (he Aitdnmones*. indeed their trhkil object !ii life after rlie tlm*r 
v* tk> formal FVEiutiif orfifohi dance, a curious mnnnlOMmi performanee accompanied fey 
drumming the feet rhythmically on a specie) founding^ board, tike a (Vnaoder'a shield surd mis 
taken for a shield by aercml olepmn T fringing a more or lera impromptu and of a eom- 
limited to four semitones find the 1 intermediate quarter tones, and clapping the tend - 
on the thighs in miaou. The dapee takes nlocc ^ very ovoid ngwheuem t hem ora enough for 
it. anrl lasts for bourn and nil night ni meeting of the tribe* nr JO'ptn for this purpose, lr then 
beootnfifl ceremonial and is continued for several nights in anoeeasion. Both sexes tnk^ 
allotted parts In it. This mid turtle huniini^ are the only thing* which will keep the Am In in a - 
ncac awake all night long. There Are five varieties of thedanro am<mg the tribes : thni nf 
the tmgChJlbfawaa being ait entirety different pel-form^ nre. 

The Andamanese appreciate rlivthm and time,but not pitch or tunc. They sin^s ht 
unison, but not in parts,and can neither mn^ in eho tm nor repeat or even catch an air. Tin 
key In which u «o!o or chorus Ls started 1 st quite accidentah They can be readily fancht ittiy 
danco step and nan touch It thgmttlvuj from observation. 

Every man who respectshEm^etf Is a composer of flongs. aLwayn rtiusisting of a solo and 

refrain, and ftingw without action or gceticuliitimi and nlwuynto the same rhythm. The 
rrlnte only to travel, aport and persons] ad ventures, tie wnr to love, children and the iiaual 
objects of poetry, And very rarely to beliefs am! supers tRion. The wording lb enigmatfc ami 
Aicefittlvoly elliptic, the words themwIvFebdngJn grammatical order, hut whom of nil affixes 
atf a rule, Ah in all poetry unusual wonli- are cinploywl, Bnt ohpjM'd ^ the wording is and 
prosaic Ag the subjoels are. th e Andamanese ure far frcin brinK nimble to give a pm Lic tur2: 
to their phttiBCLilogj- and ideas*. The w omen have lullabies for Lhetr bahlcm. 


The Andamonc^ea re ehM&bly fond of "iimee and have an indi^cnouv blind-man T n-bu^ 
tcap-frog and hide-and **ee\z r Mnrk pig and turtle hunts, mock burials, and 11 ghost f ' hunt 
iite favonrite nporte, ^L%tchca in Bwmjring, swimming, throwing, nkimming (ducks end 
dnikrab vhoqtlng (archery), and wreatliug are practised. 


Every chiJtl ia named for life after unc of about twenty con ventsoriLil mune* by the mother, 
of courso without reference lo sex. immediately upon proguancybrcamlitg evident, to which 
uftfTwajda anirkimmo. nsjying occasionally aa Hfe proceeds, is jidded from personal neeu 
Uacities, deforuam^, d is figments, or aeoentrieities and Imm flattery 01 ievx 

ronpo. Girls arc also -iveu 11 flowpr names 11 aftar om nf sfxteeu suited trees winch hap- 
ucq to bo in flowiir at thpj lima they reach puberty. 

Tlic " womb-mmn " in r*U«l the ItnQ^ula * n <l oa tin child bem ? boro, ttie vroxh 
^lingubhJns by the genitakf, fifa t im.Tc, and Mia Jatnale, are prefixed to it in babyhood 
mm " " pre*!«l« the «*gJ4r*„la till molhcrKmwtl or atHunctog'years, 
A* tin; !l rtnwer names urt* of much intercut the following ii*t of 


The woiuen's 
but h often ii*«l alone, 
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them St given in the J 3 ea language. Their arc- eleven of theta am! tkwetra, regarded aa idmti 
eal by 1 hr Audanr-inesv, belong to trees SOmetlmca of q elite different species : ft mistake th ft! 
I* made by peoples of much hirdrnr rnmitul (Irvrlopmrut 


Fiuwirr r,n^- ■ 


Tw. 


riOiri'nllf monl^li 


MtWa 

Ora 

Jitlga 

Y*rl 

FMlfcjA 

litVlif! 

(.'lilV/iiro 
Churn pa 
Ohcnru 

Yultt 

rbilip 


f (I) ScmticrnntUH (Sp.j 
( ( 2 J Odin ii Wtxlirr.. 

C hie krajiniii tci hi i lad h 

| ( I) Unidentified 
f (£> Croton urgyrutu* 

Store iilia (Bp,) 

SMiOfma Bimpheifolin 
J ( h ?j TernimMio prooer* ,; 
j (1) (Bp.) 

( £2) Itabfaccie 

Ptcrocftrpiis tin Il*ergiuiilr: j 
Unidentified. * 

Jjcca anuihuciuti 
V ( 1 ) (Juidentilwd .. 

; (2) Eugenia (Spt) 

Hi uapyn m Mf nsJfli ini 


^ March, 
f Mareb. 


April. 

■April. 

May. 


Jew* 

July, 

August- 

Bopteutber 

October* 

November, Decem¬ 
ber. January anil 
Fehniarv. 


The I triple are now ignorant of the origin of thethmw namw or of the cwur* of flue Atdno 
lion of the trees nbnve mentioned, The honorific* tiwt in ami mdr* rare jurflint out of respect 
fo the pi line of old^rly males ft 0*3 dkisn to r J( turner of married women. Oirl^s ore arfdresseil 
by tin flown menu: and the ddei h by the lionorifle Names ore not much n, -d in ffchlruKdng. 
but chiefly fur naming th« tit or in calling. 

The Andaman**? ore monogamyu*, and by prufemieCp hui not neccaaaHly. exogftnWi* 
:ti regards sept and endognmnus n* regimlH tribe or mure strictly group. Divorce is rare and 
unknown niter tin- birth of u child i unfuithfntiKiM after marriage, which entails the murder 
of bath the guilty parties, it practicable, h nut erminuin ; :im\ polyandry, polygamy*, bigamy. 


tj ft* 1 i aceat are unkno wu. Marriage* are not roJ ieiuiis but are attended wit 1 1 distinct ceretnon 
ifarrligO a#tor death of npe party or d i vurtc ts usua I . Before m arriage free iiitcrcuu tan butwre ij 
the within thu mipgiimous limits I# tho rule, though acme conventional prewrtiODs are 
talfeji t« prevent it. 

Port man tofsdj dftscritra the marriage ceremony thna ; lL When the elders of a sopt are 
■aware that ft young eon pi care anxious to marry, the brisle is tahen to a newly made hut and 
made lo ait down in ir. The briifegroen! nans away Into the ji ingle, but after mme struggEing 
And pretence lit hesitation, t^roagliL in by fure^t' anpj made to ait in the brido'a lap. This f 6 
tho whole ecromony The newly married eouplchavo tittle to ^ay to, and am very^by of, 
vcu:h other for ut leaM ft nuOuth after marriage, when they gradually settle down logerJier 

Marriages are ihn biiriinem nf parenUnrgunnJhmBpttud thaybave u rigid, of ho bn t ha J p a f 
children, the b^truthiil l^iug regarded as n marriage. Marital relatlcua are aomewhat com- 
plicated and qnit-e ad sirietly ohflerred ns among eiviliwd com munition. Old hoik* art 
iki* point genomljf n^ribe hc.itiaLity und proimscuity to the rece, but quite wrongly* 

Deaths oecaaiou loud lamentation from nil emiuectfid with the deecosed. Jlibied are 
buried under the flour of their parents' hut. Ad flits are either buried Lu n alialLow grave, or, 
iu# an huaonr* tio^i up in a bundle md placed on a platform in a tree. Wreaths of eane leaved 
are then fa^tennd cunspicuou^jy round t he rm-ampment, mad it Li deserted for ft bout threo 
month*. If j rial n pots are abto bu fftobtrtly well mar feed, Mourning is otMarvEd by smearing 
thm head with erry clay utid refrniniTi^ fmm dancing for the nbnvt? period* After settle month* 
the boues ol the deceased are washed, broken up and made into to which great 

importance is attached, as menmtoc of the deomedi md m they are bgttovud to stop pain 
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and cure diseases by simple application to the diseased part. The skull is worn down the back 
t ied round the neck, usually, but not always, by the widow, widower or nearest relative. 
Mourning closes with a ceremonial dance and the removal of the clay. The ceremonies con¬ 
nected with the disposal of the dead arc conventional, reverential and by no means without 
elaboration in detail. 


(v) Arts. 

The only stone cutting implement known to the Andamanese is the quartz flake chipped 
oil, never worked, and held between the fingers for shaving and tattooing ; and shells and fish 
bones are used for the small blades of the peculiar adze of this people, and for arrow points, 
scraping and cutting. A cyrena valve is the ordinary knife and scraper. Hammers, anvils] 
hones, and oven-stones consist of natural stones. They have never made celts. 

Theendsof glass bottles for some years, and iron from wrecks for a longtime past, have 
been substituted for the indigenous implements, when and where procurable. The object 
of the long series of murderous raids made by the inland Jarawas on the outlying parts of the 
Penal Settlement has now been proved to have been in search for iron. The implements 
on the whole are coarsely and roughly made. 

The weapons of the Andamanese are bow and arrow, harpoon, fish spear, pig spear, and 
they have never had any notion of poisoning the blades, which however sometimes inflict 
• langerous septic wounds from dirt, though as a rule they are kept bright as a matter of pride 
Barbed arrows and harpoons with loose heads are used for catching and pulling up game in 
the jungles and marking where turtle or large fish are sinking. 

Excellent information with illustrations on the domestic and other arts of the Andama¬ 
nese is to be found in a minutely accurate work, Man’s Aboriginal Inhabitants ol the Andaman 
Islands. String for nets and all purposes is t wisted, often neatly, from the‘inner bark of 
nreeper3. Large nets of this string are made for driving turtle and hand-nets for prawns and 
small fish, and for wallets. Stout cord is made from the inner bark of the Melochia vrlulina. 
Whole,split and scraped canes are used as binders. The weaving is good, neat and stout, 
and baskets and mats are thus well made from strips of canes. 

The unglazed circular clay coolung-pots with rounded or pointed bottoms, to the Anda- 
manesc very valuable, are bu.lt up by hand, sundried and then baked, but not thoroughly 
iuthe fare. They are often encased m basket work for safety. Their manufacture, form and 
ornament are typical of the Mono Age generally. Buckets are hollowed out of wood or 
cut from the joints of the bamboo. Canoes are hollowed out of whole trunks of light soft 
t imber by the adze without the use of fire, do not last long and are only fair sea boats Thev 
are however capable of holding many people and a good deal of light cargo 

The personal ornaments made are-bunches and strips of fibres and leaves scraped cut 
and hammered, fnngesof dentalium shells and straw-coloured wreaths of hammered and roast- 
ed dendrobium bark The bones, skulls and jawbones of deceased relatives arealso used 
whole, or broken and scraped to fancy or requirement, as ornaments, besides necklaces of 
the bones of animals. Tattooing andpainting the bodyare only ornamental to the extent 
that, in tJhe latter case especially, doviations from the conventional designs are due to personal 
taste J The to dwellings and huts are the heads of turtle, pigs, iguana, or 

paradoxunis killed in hunting These are hung up partly as ornaments and partly as trophies 
but not with any idea of record. 1 J T 

Every matured wide has it. owncoatomary convantional line ornamont in one 
or more ol three colon,, end m one ormoreoi elevcnptterns, approximately achieved onlv. 
rhe collar, .re red white and brown trom natnml earth,. The pattern, ere (11 chevron,. 

“ T,’; ' ' ’ Cr °®" h '‘ tch - «> perallel line., (5) parallel, and chevron, 

combined 6) lozenges, (7) plait or guiUocho, (8) herring-bone, (9) cro.s euts, (lb) loops, 
(11) Vandyke with scalloped bands and cross lines. 
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Extracts from Mr. fiL V, ^orlEuaii j Rrpofts <m tha First Dealing* with the dnf ri In tSSOJ 

I left For. Blair With ;i party in tin- itdmcr /* r ^ uii the 27th October 18SC r luring Xu, I 
lighter. and ■ fLLanral fjn.it in tnw Six (mnirfriA and 27 Andamanese iwmmpiuijcd me, aivj 
I had iwtiuru fur tinker months fur the entire party. 

I urriVL’d ut the Little An > 14 man bland <m the 28th October, and anchored in Buiuila 
Creek. Far the noxfc thrua ihxyn we were engaged in limiting a siuliIJ clearing on the Fkht 
hank of the Cruuk* and huu-Ujy; Lhtir party. The little AndomMICM from the iirighbouilfjg 
hut 4 v&mo down -l_iily lo visit un% .-mJ were very friendly. 1 hmird with regrot that ihr 
Little boy Api 1 had left with the Ekftdi tribe in April weu dead, but the mimmilLT of 
tlioHt, pople who had lived with me tn fWt Ml onine to my camp* Women and 

children now e&ma fr:irl^s*|y tn tW cutup, ami tlm fitai difficulty I met with wan that r>F pre* 
Vf ntiiuj tLm savaguafrom tooting the etnnp of everythiiigthoy funded, By making nn ri-na pJc 
uf one of the tmt ed4^ that, oremrod, and treat in; the delinquent* soul cirhat roughly* I 
fimm got thnm to LindtraUicd that they wcto only to have what w* gar* thrnit. not all they 
*nw r and from thru (±ioi\ wit h hvor-xnt; Icom lu which l shall refer Inter, I have had no trouble. 
I have been very lavish uf present to all the people. 

Very utarmy wcutlmr bc.ipu just after my arrival, and f therctoa* confined my work 
to going about amongst the neighbouring village and endeavouring tu gain influence over 
the people, and t-c barn tibeir language. The A tldna n mo w f h ad brought with mo vert* gc* 
ctioietl in hurtling, eitiCKJ onttin^, etc,, and l tmeoEiraged the Little Andamanesc to gu 
•memgift thr-m and uftMiitr with theta, They soon took to swinging aft on board the 
atcauier i?r cu-jnittg in their c.vnocn t > >■ vj^rt mv* anti cjcc ebuo u ally brought me basketful dried tldi 
a* pt<? 5 entrt H Oti November 3rd three men, whom 1 afterward* fnutsd bdongod tn ilm 
eolith voEint uf the l&liintl* paid me n viaft, and were very pleasant. 

On the 12th KovmuW 1 tried to go down Lhu coast Lu the Ate# and crow to thf Snnth 
Sentinel faUnc). hut tin w-uthef wm, iu bad that 1 was obliged to put buck. Tin: Little 
Andamtturae with me gave me the mum of thr South Sentinel Island (lq Kelftgageas, but *afd 
that they had never boon there. On the LtftJi I co&afcd down to Tokaini and saw nil the peo¬ 
ple there, They received me in an uncoiT enmd way and appeared to take lUttlo interest, 
ovuii in the preoonts we had brought, I learnt that the man captured at Jackson CWk in 
January ISH5, wbo afterwards died in Port Blair, waa from tin? Tokaini rillfl^e, atisj that his 
Itiaf name wati Taleitte, 

flu the 14th very hwivy ridu euiuuienccd, and on the tfitli a cyclone net in> a'hich la>.tr d 
till the 80th. With the exception til tho |n«» of her nide-cmteins tlia Rwu nuteined m 
.Unift^v T hud both (Uit'how itmvn unit huwxcra pflssct} outaide all. Until this Itflh I v. us 

unabk- tv™ t» grt .. . Uw bwk of BQwiU Crack. wliW w* were «uid»ere«l. anrl the 

convioti ami Autliiuium.-iic rtOffcrcd very much. Htt> clearing vfl IS inehna under water!, 
mu) tbfi llU( >y!o w.'rtr livin- on r.iL.wl irwAJ** (vroodnn iilatf.-.rnifl] they hod made. AM thr 
And a man.‘30 huts hud been blown - f-nvn, hut the touts, being nitnv ■hritor^i. had itnod I: 
would have boondanpron* to hav*. - jj^ac furtherintoilic juugfc, uttng t« tin* f-'It;:' 1 ; br 04 .i 1 . Lt.- 
of lives, and on t!i'j uaiu .1 one >'cuid not ntuinl iiii to the wind, but liud to oruwl ojong. Miu:li 
Ainmgti wm* dune in th* juiit-fo, (jumltltiet of dend feh litre washed up «i tlw mid 

in nil v birds and h:i’,* to iiuvn hann kill L The Little Andnnimwae sown ti» hav.- mil. 
f,Wt much Irum the cold and tviuil uf fuoil. and .^verul niek who^j I hud wen ut Toltiimi 
on the 13th bud died. Aa man a* the cyclone wna over many people came to IM for food. 
Tlio mm was (Wi heavy that tin* «rei.4 wiu runnft^ with freak wider down »<> the mouth Aftnr 


t rto Ow* law-* iMT.flniu na (riamlly ns un> oLhor tnluj usi-ci* Him Jiirawin/, 
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this storm the place seemed to become unhealthy, and from that time onward there has 
been a great deal of sickness amongst the Andamanese and convicts. I did not suffer much 
myself until January. 

Owing to the heavy sea outside I was unable to go anywhere until the 24th, and the 
Andamanese continued cutting [out logs for] boats and catching turtle. On the 24th I 
visited Jackson Creek. The landing here was very difficult owing to the surf, and our boat was 
swamped. It is impossible to enter the creek as the sand has now silted up so much, and 
I landed on the north side of it. Several people met us and were given presents. I walked 
along the shore with them for some distance, and visited some sandstone caves, in which 
were the grass variety of edible birds’-nests. All the water here contains much lime, and 
stalactites arc formed in the caves. 

On the 26th I was visited by Her Majesty’s Indian Marine S. Kuxingtung, the Com- 
mander supplying me very kindly with such rations, etc., as I required. On the 29th I walked 
down the coast from Jackson Creek to Api Island and went some way into the interior. The 
people received us in a friendly manner, but were very greedy for presents, taking every 
thing they saw, not only out of the boats but even from the persons of my Andamanese, 
and seizing many articles which could be of no possible use to them. This behaviour I 
checked with the help of the interpreters I had brought down from Bftmila Creek, and the 
people soon began to obey my directions. 

Much sickness having now set in, I returned to Port Blair with the worst cases on 
the 1st December. There was a heavy sea and the Ross had a good opportunity of 
showing what a fine sea boat she is. Two Little Andamanese from the Ekudi village accom¬ 
panied me, one of whom, Kogio Kai, had been in Port Blair before as a captive in 1885. On 
the 4th December I returned to the Little Andaman (arriving there on the 5th) with some 
fresh convicts and Andamanese. The weather on the way back was even worse than 
what we had coming up. My absence, leaving a small party of convicts and Anda¬ 
manese on the Island, had been a good test of the work done, and I found on my return 
that the Little Andamanese had been living with the party in my camp in the most 
friendly manner. 

I was kept in the creek by bad weather until the 12th December, during which time 
the crew of the Ross were employed in cutting firewood in order to save coal, and the convicts 
and Andamanese went about with me inland and on the coast to the various villages. I also 
commenced a coast line survey of the Island with prismatic compass and chain. The 
little Andamanese or Ongcs, as they call themselves, were constantly in camp and began 
to pick up a little Hindustani. 

On the 12th and 13th I worked along the coast, surveying down to Toch&ngedu, where 
my work was stopped by the heavy surf, so I began on the loth to work E. and S. from the 
North Point of the Island. A curious incident occurred on the 17th which will illustrate 
the influence I had already acquired over the neighbouring people. K&jio Kai, an tinge, 
told me that a man of his own tribe had stolen some knives belonging to us. I sent for the 
man, admonished him and forbade him to come to the camp. Tahlai, one of his own tribe, 
then escorted him to T 4 in be Ebui, and he has not since been allowed to visit ns. The 
Ekfidi people on another occasion behaved in a similar manner to some PAlAlankwes, who 
had stolen some turtle spears, refusing to allow them to land near the clearing or visit us 
for several days. 

By the 19th of December I had surveyed as far as Titaije, meeting many people of all 
sizes and sexes, who were very pleasant and friendly, aud I then returned to Bftmila Creek, 
beached the Ross, cleaned and painted her. Her Majesty’s I.M.S. Nancowry called on the 
“1st, and on the 22nd I proceeded to Port Blair with the sick from mv camp, and with nine 
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i ipgff piclifft from lhe following tribes:—Kkhdi, P&ULtankwe, Tokaie, TiimNi, Ehui 
and Titniji*. 

1 r«»in«l i« Port IMair until the 27th. when I crossed over with the |» rty to tire North 
Sentinel Island. Thu tinges gave me their name for it as Chirl .ikwnkwi.'. and up prun'd urdl 
Acquainted with It, They walked fearleeidy alxml in the jungle, but, on catching some uf 
the inhalntmiU on the evening of the STtH, it -was found tint they talked an entirely 
different [*.«♦, tinintelUgible] language. On the 2Sth t visitsI Port Monet, returning to Port 
Blair on thegfltli, and on the 2nd January lsrt7. I returned to the Little Audnumn. 

During their stay in Purl Blair the greatest care was taken that the Onges should not 
naffer in lieu I ill. and they were shown everything l thought would interest them, includ¬ 
ing the athletic sports Lind the military parade on the 1st January, and were af t, given 
quantities ol prevents, Iwinij allowed Lo have almost everything they lYiacted, and they up- 
floured SO delighted with their visit that, on the way buck, they said they would cumo up to 
Port Rluir iu their onflow in the line weather. 

On the 3rd January L started down the East Coast purveying, fit addition to my party 
I was actiumpanied by Tthniti. Tahiti i and Kdjiu Bun, who were of the greatest its ■ [stunt*. 
Puofile came nut to incut ns at each village, nnd every on*- h uh quiet, friendly and pleasant 
On the 4th l uuchore 1 1 In Itaugulo Rav, having been accompanied by nearly fifty people nil 
along the coast. On the Gth 1 met at Toi-bid6we, XAtfidetotuli KGgh, one of the wninen 
who ww captured on the Cinque Islands in 1SS3. On the I it b T met at logoi*, on the youth 

, the three men who had visited me nt BlUnilu fireck on tlic 3ni November lust. I corn 
plated tlm survey oil the 7th, closing on A pi Inland, and then returned to Hamlin Creek. 

The weather now gut n lor my again, and I begun to Huffvr very mueli in health. The 
survey being finished, 1 having vIdled all the villages round the Island and being on the 
bust tonus with all the people, and our stores being nearly exhausted, 1 returnotl to Pnrt 
Hlsir on the lOth January with the entire party. The work ! was sent down to do ban, I 
think, been aocompLiflhed, uud wc arc How on ns friendly term* with tic Little Andamanese 
as we are with the inhabitants of the Xnrlb Andamans. 

Front what I can learn, I am or opinion that, wliiln the whole of the Little Andaman 
Island is peopled by one race calling themselves tinges, the people are subdivided into tribes 
who adhere mote or less to their own country, and appear to quarrel ftntl Eg lit among Llnam* 
Bclven, What little I have karat of their ludguagu I have embodied in my work on the lan¬ 
guage* uf the Andanianesi 1 , written at your request, luit the amount id sum 11. It differs 
almost lotallv from buy language with which wo arc acquainted, except that nf the jAtflwa 
trilies The people appear to be healthy, their principal His ruses king cheat complaints, 
vouglia aud colds, fever and itch. There is no syphilis amongst them, and in physique they 
compuro favourably with the inhabitants of the great Andaman. 

Their manners and c uitsos differ souieu hat fruir, those of the Groit Andaman, tiiepriuci- 
pal differences I have noticed being the fallowing The largu circular hula built by them; 
the raised eksrpop [platform beds] uu which they *hwp ; their habit of cooking, drying mid 
storing hi baskets a small (Ub similar to a aprat; the different*) In thn shape nf their mimes 
ut the bow and stern ; Ibi, iEiffor>>nee in their ornaments, and the absence of bone neck luces 
and brand tttsidlcd belts amongst them , the warneii wear it towel of a yelknv libre in the 
place of the leaf worn In the Great Andaman , Hie cliHer»n«: in the shape of the bow, which 
is of thr European put lorn. The arrows used for fish frequently have bmr beads of different 
leiigtlifl litted into one shaft. 

They are by iiu urea ns expert in the live of a enure in rough lysier, and are itnuEJe to 
harpoon turtle. They paint their hair only with red earth, and not their entire bodies, 
and they do not Allow the it hair to grow long ; tho wuincii do not keep their hinds clean 
shaved. Their staple food appears to be the seed ol the- mangrove, bulled, aft that ui tide of 




the i'vTuan .wngr.utv 


f Dirml'nl, iniH.* 
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dial is alwaysta beM*n In thnir hut*. a«pj ‘•V wLatcMr t,w £ HlB 

I inav here maauim that, after rW unri courtnm-1 -vftUr>n of their hwbiU. L^'^lv 
disbelieve thill Wend tbalthcv wort formerly in the h 'it of visiting f'«r Xienbar Inland. 

1 1 i,as very plmuHiil to boo the number* of healthy children nf both in the vwmni 
vilUl ,^ i th* people «*m tn murry Inter in life tkuft do tlm Great AiulAreMKafo hoi tire 
S¥sTntil o( tuonoffimy Thu nrariO of their rong* in different n ml nm™ pl*Mn E <i.ul 

it is not accompanied Hy Hupping of Jwrn.la. or lit- stril-in-: of it bounding 1 W 

,la ft re is pmiliar and unlike that nf tin* otlwr Ait ! -rmsti' w. They hat- nu rvlui'Ti »f ««? 
Isinj, and I learnt nothing of traditions or wipentitb'ii ■ from which they seem "vr» freer 

than tho people of the Croat Andaman. . 

In eonoluftinn I mfty say that the people rue by no muons fierce, being if mtvlhliig ol a 
milder disposition than the other Andaman®*. and I foctftm* very much nttaduri to there, 
tfhiah attachment i», 1 think, returned. They ah' cosily atfeneMl or frightened, and ■'ire m 
'great, dread of a gun. 

The JubuttJt at ttiff north wmI apjK.ufi3 ti? ^oiwIfI uf loiiigfOVt iwninjip ami lou ?i ^ % 
tandy *nll on which the aborigines live. On the wrat and Hmith.w«it <*«*• t!l " land ri«* 
im« "low hi I la of a <KMIM sandrttmr, running more or loss north and smith The timber np- 
,,^ 1*1 t« bamitoh the Mime us that of the Snath Yin Iren Hi. and the rwdm an childly lm»’ 
ft „d sandstone with a gcod deal nf actual turul mu', on the *:i*L ftw! ^»th vo«»t in** 

place nn the point south of DiiujuIc l(ny 1 nnlireil an outcrop of (»UM>U 8 rock. There 

appeared to be no mini-rain. . „ ^ 

The proifa*tfi nf the »ea appear tn he the ram*? «s at. the f Ireat Andaman, but the fu »- 
porine family of com I, particularly Tldtipor* rawim, uuCUr* in profredrei- inigHing and 
turtle abound in tho son, and I captured two nf the fomcr. one luring a remarkably ««<’ 
apeoimeitj and many of tho latter. The tinges ate very fond of turtle, bttt they are mmhle to 
(r«fc them with the facility with which otir An'kmaiuwL- enKh them, na they tire ignorant Of 
tho Ii*ps of tho harpoon ; turtle always formed u great port of my presents to them . 

In rowrh weather landing in almost impossible on iuuhI of the cnaot. and in culm * ,,a * 
thcr there arc bnary ground Swells and ridu rips, ’! he following are tho Ihj.hL aaohorag™ ft,f 

SBlll H wmoU* _BumilnCrank; EkStiBayJust inside the north end of NiV Inigc Iv.int, Cljeg*. 

oppiwilL- Ijigblc. about half a mile from «hore : Hat Bay; Daugolc liny and t IhAto. Uinding 

m difficult in moat plac« and I always used an Ainlamanoso tranno. 

, i » * • i * 

With Togurd to their (the Unflcw) behaviour to tliipwrediie l i rews, l aim uf ojmii<ui t hut 
the. crew uf any native vessel wrecked there Would atiU b lialilti to be inaasc^ nil, and though 
a European, if wrecked on the north coast, might he well treated, 1 should not like to gua¬ 
rantee his safety. Shipwrecked sailors are rarely diplomats and would be extremely likely 
to ment tho looting of tlielr ships or jhtrihw in ft maiiiLCj whidi would certainly lead to 
their being shot. This looting cannot Iws prevents I, ths temptation lwing too great [or any 
savage, however tame, awl th' 1 general edm-ntinn of the tldgre will take fouie yeors. It ** 
quite >a,fc [or any BeUlmamt official tu visit the 1 lund and land. I would adviie him lirst 
to land at Biuniia l'reck and kike on hoard either Kojin K"i, Tbiniti or Tshlai, or else ™* 
ot the follcwitig t“WStrut loirge uE the Ekudi tribe m k iijitt KTikrlr- 1 *| PfllAlaukywe villuce-, 
who would act us interprclCfe at any other purt nf the island, where he wisht d to LiUV>. 

Tim pwsHcnts which the Onges mu**' appwwaiitc are hoop iron, rod iron, files, sleeping 
inali. cocoa nuts, plantain**, hejuls, and upceiitieiu of tlu L articles used by our Andunmiie#®; 
mlrnt turtle, which can easily be* got at tin? Smith Sontiiu*! biknil The ling* « are, 1 Udiove, 
quitii willing to come to Port Blair in their canoe**, in finu iienther, but great oars should foe 
taken, that they dn imt contract any diunw*, partiriihuh iq)hili«, if tlicj* do ennui up. Thry 
will take to timnking kindly, foul I have not encouraged thin, us my uiai ia to hwp them in 
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their healthy primitive state, and F liclicve this can be done, and they can stiJl be brought 
to obey our orders and remain on friendly terms with outsiders. We require very little of 
them and a close intercourse with these savages means death to them. 

****** * 

On the 4tb March 1887 the Chief Commissioner [Colonel T. Cadell, V.C.], accompanied 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Roberts, 7th Regiment, Madras Native Infantry, Mr. Portman, on 
special duty at the Little Andaman Island, Mr. Metcalfe, Officer in charge of the Andamanese, 
and a number of Andamanese, left Port Blair in the steamer Boss at 6 a.m., and arriving in 
Bumila Creek, north end of the Little Andaman at 2 r.M. Some of the Onges, as the natives 
of Little Andaman Island call themselves, visited the party at once, and our old friends 
T6mite, Tahlai, WAna Lflege and Kojio Kokele were taken on board as interpreters. 

On the 5th we proceeded along the north coast, taking on board Kojio Kai off Kuaie- 
chilcuada Creek. After inspecting the Ariel Ledge, we anchored at 10-30 A.M. off the month 
of the Tiyai Creek on the East Coast. Several Onges of both sexes were on the shore, and 
we landed amongst them, giving then presents. They wore quite friendly, and we visited their 
hut at Titaije. In the evening we rowed up the Tiyai Creek, which is one of the most 
beautiful in this group of islands and had not been before explored. All our Andamanese 
remained on shore for the night with the Onges and had a feast of turtle. 

On the 6th none of the Onges were seen, although we landed in two places, and wc an- 
chored for the night in Hut Bay on the East Coast. On the morning of the 7th two men 
appeared and were given presents, and we then went on to Tdibalowe, a large hut on the south¬ 
east corner of the Island, measuring GO feet in diameter and about 35 feet in height. Shortly 
after we landed, a number of Onges made their appearance and were given presents. I walked 
to a village of 14 lean-to huts a little way in the interior, and my party were regaled with pig 
and honey. As usual amongst these people, there were a few ill-tempered, conservative 
old men, who refused to be pleased with us. Our interpreters decided to walk on round the 
coast, and meet us at Ingdie on the South Coast, and I brought on board two new men, sending 
them on shore again when we reached Ingdie that afternoon. There is a good landing place 
here, the reef being broken in one place, just opposite the hut. The best anchorage is in 8 
fathoms, about half a mile from the shore. 

In the evening wc visited the rock where Lieutenant Much's expedition landed in 1867, 
and the Onges appeared to have some remembrance of it. My Andamanese slept ashore as 
usual with the Onges, a number of whom had followed us round. On the Sth Her Majesty’s 
I. M. S. Kwanglung arrived with Lieutenant-Colonel Strahan and his survey party, and 
Mr. E. H. Man, Officer in charge, Nicobars. The survey work was at once commenced. The 
Onges were rather troublesome, trying to steal the metal of the instruments, but no fracas 
took place, and with the presents we had given them they were quite pleased. 

On the 0th the Chief Commissioner, with Lieutenant-Colonel Strahan, Mr. Man and 
Mr. Metcalfe, went to the north end of the Island for the day in the Ross to observe for latitude, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Rolierts and I remained behind in the Kwanglung. Mr. Senior, 
Assistant Surveyor, with his party landed at 8-30 A.M. at Ingdie, and attended by the Anda¬ 
manese, our Onge interpreters, and .two canoes with presents, proceeded to survey the coasts 
round to IngotijAlu on the south-west Coast. The canoes with the presents were swamped 
in the surf, and one canoe and all the presents were Io3t. The Onges, however, beyond being 
greedy for such metal as they saw, gave no trouble, and Mr. Senior, having completed his 
work, came off at 4 p.m. to the Kwanglung. which vessel after looking for the shoal marked 
in the chart as being about 4 miles south-west of the south-west end of the Island, and finding 
that it did not exist (the broken sea being really caused by a tide rip), had anchored off In- 
gotij&lu. Mr. Eldridge and Mr. Baynes had been ashore bathing from a Nicobarese canoe, 
and some Onge women had joined them in the water and seamed quite friendly. 
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At 5 p.m. I landed with Captain Pryce, I. M., Lieutenant-Colonel Roberts, and Mr. 
Murray, Chief Engineer of the Kuxingtung. I had with me as an interpreter Kdjio Kai, and 
two of the Great Andamanese, Re&I& and Duklft. Unfortunately I had no presents, they 
having been lost in the canoes. We were received on the shore by about 25 people, among 
whom were many women and children, and they were all unarmed except two men who had 
adzes. They were very greedy for presents and tried to loot the boat, but were prevented 
by Kojio Kai and myself. Mr. Murray, however, gave them an iron bucket, which they 
had taken and I had recovered from them. They embraced Kojio Kai, and we all walked 
along the shore together taking two khaldsis [Indian messengers]. After we bad proceeded 
about 200 yards, Captain Pryce drew our attention to some fish on the beach, and he with 
Lieutenant-Colonel Roberts and Mr. Murray stopped to look at them. I was a few paces 
behind talking to the Onges by whom we were surrounded. Suddenly I heard a thud, and 
Mr. Murray cried out ‘ I am killed.’ I turned and saw Mr. Murray on his knees on the sand, 
the blood streaming from a wound on the back of his head, and a tall Onge stand- 
ing just behind him with a large adze in his hands. The attack was quite an unprovoked 
one, and from the fact that the women and children were present and none of the other (inges 
were armed, I consider it to have been unpremeditated and without the approval of the 
others, who immediately began to retire, Kdjio Kai called to mo to shoot the (jnge, but 
none of us had any arms, and we all went off to the boat, Captain Pryce and a khnlAsi sup¬ 
porting Mr. Murray, and Colonel Roberts waiting in the rear to see if the man was going to 
attack us again. He did not attempt to do so, and the Onges all went and sat down at the 
landing-place. We returned to the Kwanglung, and I asked Captain Pryce to arm all the 
Europeans and place them at my disposal. He did so and ordered away two boats. I also 
took with me Tdiuiti, Tahlai, and Kdjio Kai. On nearing the shore, I sent Tdniiiti anti Tahlai 
to see if the man who hit Mr. Murray was still there. Colonel Roberts, who kindly consented 
to take charge of the armed party, covered them from the boat. 

They talked to the women for a minute, and then called out to me that the man had 
run away. 1, however, saw a man with an adze in his hand sitting on the right, away from 
the others, and I asked Kojio Kai if this was the man. He said it was and called out to 
Idmiti, who with Tahlai seized the man and dragged him into the boat, having first snatched 
the adze out of his hand. None of the other Onges attempted to rescue him or to offer any 
resistance. Our prisoner was secured and taken on board the Kwanglung. The Chief Com¬ 
missioner, who had meantime returned in the Ross, directed me to have the man secured and 
taken to the Boss. Mr. Murray, under the charge of Mr. Jackson, apothecary of the Kwang - 
tmg, was also taken on board the Ross for the purpose of being conveyed to Port Blair for 
medical treatment, his wound being a serious one, the Kwangtung returning to the Nicobars. 
On the following morning six Onges appeared on the beach, and I sent Toniiti and Tahlai 
ashore with some presents for them, and to explain that we intended to take him to Port Blair. 

We then proceeded to Jackson Creek on the West Coast, where the Chief Commissioner 
and Mr. Metcalfe landed and gave some presents to the Onges, and we then went on into 
Bumila Creek where we anchored for the night. Our interpreters were landed here and 
loaded with presents, and on the 11 th we returned to Port Blair, bringing with us the prisoner 
whose name proved to be Kobedd R&te, an inhabitant of Gajege, a village on the south-west 
coast of the Little Andaman. Until the interpreters left he did not seem to realize hisposi- 
tion.but during the night of the 10th after they went away, he twice managed to freehishands 
from the handcuffs, and once, although his feet were manacled together, slipped overboard and 
tried to swim on shore, but was at once caught by one of the other Andamanese. He went to 
live under the Chief Commissioner’s house guarded by Andamanese andseems fairly v J. It 
would, in my opinion, be advisable, should he continue in good health, to keep him for some 
months in Port Blair, until he has learnt to obey our orders and appreciate our power. 
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via. 

TIium papers contain the usJy vulualtlf rerun! ill proceedings in cimiwetiott «ilt the 
Jar 1 , was mtJ thftir country that anettd up to I9PL Thuy ihow tit. difficulties unJ dangers 
tliiii attended tho;u who ventured into the interior of tin' Andamans cm Li (fly ft- That date, 

Fort Blair, the 26lb February 1903. 

Thu Chi&l Coimul*doiwr, Sir It. CLTninpIo, Bt,, aanennecu with tin greatest regret the death 
of .Ur. Purey Vuux, Severn!) Assistant ^upcriuteudt'iit, who wan killed bv the diraw.i 
Tribe Ott tb® o^tut of the 24th February 1(1*12 The CotUniisainti ifwtr.s in him a mcr ,t 
prom bring officer, 

Thu distressing clwtimttanflos under which thin officer suddenly bat bis life render a 
his In'Lt all the mom deplorable, He was killed during u At niggle with the hostile tribe of 
the Jilrnvmi, just as bo wtla altout to complete what bad ulhenvMc hwn. A jjiOHt atieoe.-yful 
scrie-J ot opa ratio ns, in which bo bud exhibited much courage, cndurntica and s y[|. The 
airdurnatsdicca which caused bis death are as follow*: • 

The marauding parties of Jirawna tliul utmost ovary cold season mats raids on the 
outskirts of the Penal S.-ilk-mont, this swwmi, Lit November 1001 and Jan it [try |yo£ 
the forest Ifc-pnrtmunt gangs working at JUAng, about 25 miles north of Port Blair, kid- 
ini* and H-ountiint eotivjeU At their work* A party was orgatri&d in cotucqimice to trv 
and discover their ntunta in thu jungles oud lu put a atop to further raiding, but on a ±om< - 
wliat turner scale than Usual, as the two last raids appeared to he more purposeful than 
hitherto. l hr oflfciuk detailed fur the duty were Mr. Percy Vaux, Officer in charge of the 
Anluiumiese, with Mr, Bonig, Assktunt Harbour Master, and Mr. C. U. Hogorn, Dupniv 
Conservator of Fureste,, Men from tbs Andaman Military Police Force mid picked \mh. 
truckers accompanied them. 

Mr. Vans proceeded up tho WwibGoastof the South Andaman ou 2i>tli January 10112 
and was Hu«t,v»tduJ Lu the very difficult operation of discovering the camps rind paths of the 
JatmwAA in the hills above Bilap Bay, about $ mile* north of Port Campbell, He then On 
the advice of the Andamanese with him, proceeded northwards to Port Austin and thence 
to Ptefailng in the South Andaman at the southern extremity of that Imrhcuir. Here, with 
much skill and difficulty he discovered the mamJAran ,i truck running southwardsfromthe 
harbour, and also the chief place of residence of the JArawua during the rains. Having 
accomplished this, >fr. Van* returned to Port Blair and brought with him a much fuller 
report Upon thin practically unknown tribn than bad bit her to been made. Ifr, Rogers mean, 
while- wuu endeavouring to work his way direct from J&tAng on the cost across the amtli 
Andaman to Ike Buy on the West Coast, right athwart [bo country believed to he occupied 
by the . I lira tv as. 

Mr, Vans was then directed to join with Mr. Rogers and make further investigations 
m L'yobftng. and after ascertaining that tlie main .PArawa patli led soutbuardsbeyond 
Wehtng indefinitely, Uio party returned to Port Blair. Thj» expedition apoompliehcd port 
•if tbc objects aimed.at, in that it Showed where the JArawea started from on their raids, 
and proved that the object of tlirir unprovoked murderous attacks on parties from lb- 
^bttkmcnt working in the Jungles was tu procure iron and iron implement*, end not to pro 
uure water and food aa hitherto supposed. 

On 17th February ILN>2, tho party wn-. reorganised thus Mr. Vatu with Mr. Bonig 

12 ... Andamanese : Mr. Uop'-r* accompanying thi-m. The general object i V jW tii 

discover the snutlu-m Lmniuuliiiu of the main JAruwu path and to drive tho JArutiu 
rnririiwirs nnrtbwOidii along it Mid a»ay from the neighboiirhond of the iVnol Settlement, 
The flirty ntarb-1 ea Mon- uloru the West f\in»t nnd. on the advice of the Andamanese! 

* F^r*IUtof UieJ^raw^ hud-* m% the ^ttkn»nt, ufUr |>jj, 
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searched the jungles about Island Bay, some 10 miles north and north-east respectively 
of the outlying villages of Templeganj and Anikhet. This was a task of much difficulty, 
and in the course of the search, in three parties under .Messrs. Vaux, Rogers and Ronig, 
Mr. Vaux came in the evening upon a hunting camp of the Jarawas. Judging from its posi¬ 
tion and distance from the chief home of the tribe at PochAng, he inferred that the party's 
real object was a raid on the Settlement villages. He successfully rushed the camp by moon¬ 
light and discovered, among other things, a large new Forest Department adze, which had 
been taken from a convict wounded in the J^rawa attack on JAtAng in November 1901. 
This confirmed him in his suspicions as to the reason of the hunting party's presence so close 
to the Settlement. None of Mr. Vaux’s party was hurt in this attack, the JArawas being 
too startled to shoot. 

In their flight the Jarawas left in the camp a baby and a small girl. This circum¬ 
stance, and also the advice of the Andamanese as to further proceedings, determined Mr. 
Vaux to proceed to Port Anson, to the Andamanese Home there, where the children could 
be taken care of. Adopting generally the advice of the Andamanese, Mr. Vaux then pro¬ 
ceeded again to PdchAng and followed the main Jurawa track southwards steadily, which 
proved, beyond PdchAng, to be an exceedingly diificuIt affair. The party proceeded about 
15 miles march beyond PdchAng in a south-east direction to WSbt Ang, a point about 6 miles 
west of Port Meadows and some 18 miles from JAtAng : thus showing that the chief Jurawa 
haunt is the jungle between the mouth of Shoal Bay and Port Anson. At WibtAng an oc¬ 
cupied hunting camp was found to block the way further and Mr. Vaux judged it necessary 
to rush this camp at night as he had the previous one. For this purpose he selected one 
Police Constable and 16 Andamanese ; and there were besides these himself, Mr. Rogers and 
Mr. Bonig and three servants : altogether 23 men. 

The camp was rushed about 10 p.m. on the night of the 24th February after the moon 
had risen. Mr. Vaux went in first, followed by Messrs. Rogers and Bonig, the Andamanese 
coming up immediately behind. There was no real resistance, but as Mr. Vaux was stooping 
down in a hut grappling with two JArawas, his foot disturbed the smouldering embers of a 
fire, which blazed up, exposing him to the view of a man in another hut, who shot two arrows 
at him, and decamped. These were the only two arrows shot in the affair, but one of them, a 
barbed iron-headed arrow, entered Mr. Vaux on the left side between the ninth and tenth 
ribs with great force, killing him almost immediately. Next morning, as soon as it was pos¬ 
sible to see, Mr. Rogers carried back the body with many difficulties through the jungles to 
PdchAng and Port Anson,reaching that harbour in the evening, whence the body was conveyed 
in the steam launch Belle through Middle Strait to Port Blair arriving about midnight on the 
25th February. Two women and six children were found in the camp after the attack, w ho 
accompanied Mr. Rogers' party to Port Anson and onwards quite cheerfully, and it has been 
ascertained that the children found in the first camp rushed are closely related to one of these 
women. European iron implements were found in this camp also. These facts prove that 
the men in both camps were of the parties which actually attacked the Forest Department 
convicts at JAtAng in November. A number of implements of offence were found in both 
camps and have been removed, In fact these particular bodies of marauders have been 
deprived of means of offence for some time to come. 


Mr. Rogers deserves the greatest credit for his rapid march back through the jungles, 
during which one of his party was slightly wounded by a couple of J&rawas, who however 
\ e camped on being fired on. So also does Mr. Bonig for his skilful management of the steam 
launch Belle through so narrow a passage as Middle Strait at night. The conduct of the 
1 olice ou the return march wa 3 exemplary. 
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